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Hippesley, sir J. Cox, bt., Sudbury 
Hobhouse, Benj., Hindon 
Hodson, John, Wigan 
Holdsworth, Arth. Howe, Dart- 
mouth 
Holford, George, Lostwithiel 
Holland, sir N, Dance, bart, 
East-Grinstead 
Honywood, Wm., Kent 
Hood, sir Samuel, Bridport 
Hope, W. J., Dumfriesshire 
Hope, hon. Alexander, Linlithgow. 
shire 
Hope, hon. Charles, Haddington- 
shire 
Horner, Francis, Wendover 
Horrocks, Samuel, Preston 
Howard, hon. W. Morpeth 
Howard, Henry, Gloucester 
Howick, viscount, Tavistock - 
Hughes, W. Lewis, Wallingford 
Hume, Wm. Hoare, Wicklow 
Hume, sir A. bart., Hastings 
Hunt, Joseph, Queenborough 
Huatingfield, lord, Dunwich 
Hurst, Robert, Steyning 
Huskisson, William, Harwich 
Hussey, William, New Sarum . 
Hutchinson, hon, C, H., Cork City 


Incitsy, William, East Retford 
Irving, John, Bramber 

Jackson, John, Dover 

Jackson, Josias, Southampton 
Jeffery, John, Poole [dble return. 
Jekyll, Joseph, Calne 

Jenkinson, Charles, Dover 
Jenkinson, hon. C. C., Sandwich 
Jepbson, Denham, Mallow 
Jervoise, Jerypis Clarke, Yar- 
mouth, Isle of Wight 

Jocelyn, viscount, Lowth 
Jodrell, Henry, Braruber 
Jobnes, Thomas, Cardiganshire 
Johnstone, George, Heydan 
Johnstone, hon. A. C,, Grampound 
Jollifie, Hylton, Petersfield 
Jones, Thomas, Shrewsbury . 
Jones, Gilbert, Aldborough 
Jones, Walter, Coleraine 


Keane, sir J..bart., 
Keck, G. A. Lee, Leicestershire 


| Keene, Whitshead, Montgomery. 


Heron, Peter, Newton, Lancashire 
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Kemp, Thomas, Lewes 
Kenrick, William, Bletchingley 
Kensington, lord, Haverfordwest 
King, sir J. Dashwood, bart., 

Chipping Wycombe 
Kingston, John, Lymington 
Knapp, George, Abingdon — 
Knatchbull, sir Ed. bart., Kent 
Knox, hon. Thomas, Tyrone 


Lainc, Malcolm, Orkney, &c. 
Lamb, hon. Wm., Portarlington 
Lambton, Ralph John, Durham 
Lascelles, hon. E., Northallerton 
Lascelles, hon. Henry, Westbury 
Latouche, David, Catherloghshire 
Latouche, Robert, Kildare 
Latouche, J. jun., Leitrim 
Laurence, Dr. French, Peterbo- 
rough 
Leach, John, Seaford 
Leeland, John, Stamford 
Lefevre, Charles Shaw, Reading 
Leigh, James Henry, Bedwin 
Leigh, Robert Holt, Wigan 
Leman, Chas., Penryn 
Lemon sir Wm. bart., Cornwall 
Lemon, John, Truro 
Leslie, C. P., Monaghan 
Lethbridge. T. Buckler, Somerset 
Leycester, Hugh, Milborne Port 
Littleton, sir Edw., bt., Stafford- 
shire 
Lloyd, James M., Steyning 
Lloyd, Hardress, King’s County 
Lockhart, Wm. Eliot, Selkirk 
Lockhart, sir A. M., Berwick 
Iockhart, J Ingram, Oxford 
Loftus, William, Tamworth 
Long, rt. hon. Chas., Haslemere 
Long, Richard, Wiltshire 
Longfield, Montiford, Cork city 
Longman, George, Maidstone 
Lopez, sir M. M. bart., Evesham 
Lovaine, lord, Beeralston 
Loveden, Edw. L., Shaftesbury 
Lowther, James, Westmoreland 
Lowther, John, Cumberland 
Lubbock, sir J. bart, Leominster 
Lashington, Stephen, Yarmouth, 
Norfolk 
Lushington, S. R., Rye 
Luttrell, J. Fownes, Minehead 
Lygon, hon. William Beauch, 
Worcestershire 
Lyttleton, hon. William Henry, 
Worcestershire 


Maovonatp, James, Newcastle- 
under-Lyme 

Macdowall, Wm., Renfrewshire 

Mackenzie, J. R., Dornoc, &c. 

Macleod, R. B. Cromarty- 
shire 

Madox, W. A., Boston 

Magens, Magens D., Ludgershall 

Mahon, viscount, Kingston 

Mahon, hon. $., Roscommon 

Maitland, John, Chippenham 

. Maitland, Ebenezer, Lostwithiel 

Manners, lord Cha. Som., Cam- 
bridgeshire 

Manners, Robert, Cambridge 


Manners, Id. R., Leicestershire 
Manning, William, Evesham 
Markham, John, Portsmouth 
Martin, Richard, Galway 
Martin, Henry, Kinsale 
Mathew, hon. Mont., ‘Tipperary 
Maule, hon. Wm., Forfarshire 
Maxwell, Wm. jun., Wigtown- 
shire 


“Maxwell, sir J. S. A., Annan, &c. 


Maxwell, William, Selkirk, &c. 
May, Edward, Belfast 
M‘Mahon, col. John, Aldeburgh 
M‘Naghten, E. A., Antrim 
Meade, hon. John, Down 
Mellish, William, Middlesex 
Milbanke, sir Ralph, bt., Dur- 
bain county 
Mildmay, sir H. P. St. J. bt., 
Hampshire 
Mildmay, H.C. St. J., Winches- 
ter 
Milford, lord, Pembrokeshire 
Miller, sir T. bart., Portsmouth 
Mills, Charles, Warwick 
Mills, William, Coventry 


‘Mills, Geo. Galway, St. Michael 


Milner, sir Wm. M. bt., York 
Milnes, Robt. P., Pontefract 
Milton, viscount, Yorkshire 
Monckton, hon. Edward, Stafford 
Monson, hon. W., Lincoln 
Montague, Matthew, St. Ger- 
main’s 
Montgomery, sir J. bt., Peebles 
Moore, Peter, Coventry 
Moore, lord Henry, Orford 
Moore, Charles, Heytesbury 
Mordaunt, sir Chas. bart., War- 
wickshire 
Morgan, sir Charles, bart., Mon- 
mouthshire 
Morpeth, lord, Cumberland 
Morris, Edward, Newport 
Morris, Robt , Gloucester, Cornw. 
Mosley, sir Oswald bt., Winchelsea 
Mostyn, sir Thos, bt., Flintshire 
Muncaster, lord, Westmoreland 
Mundy; Ed. Miller, Derbyshire 
Murray, sir Patrick, bt., Edinbugh 
Murray, lord James, Perthshire 
Murray, John, Wootton Basset 


Nerpnam, hon. Francis, Newry 
Nepean, rt. hon. sir E., bart., 
Bridport 
Nevill, Richard, Wexford 
Neville, hon. R., Buckingham 
Newark, visc., Nottinghamshire 
Newborough, lord, Beaumaris 
Newport, rt. hon. sir Jn., bart., 
Waterford 
Nicholl, sir John, bt., Bedwin 
Noel, col. Gerrard Noel; Rutland 
North, Dudley, Newton, Hants 
Northey, William, Newport, Corn- 
wall 
Norton, hon. J. C. Guilford 
Nugent, sir George, bt. Aylesbury 


O’Batey, sir Edw. bart., Clare 
O'Callagan, hon. James, Tregony 
Odell, William, Limerick County 
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Oglander, sir Wm., Bodmyn 

O’Hara, Charles, Sligoe County 

O'Neill, hon. J. B. R., Antrim 

Onslow, hon. T. Cranley, Guild- 
ford 


Ord, William, Morpeth 

Orde, sir John, Yarmouth, Isle of 
Wight 

Osborne, John, Cockermouth 

Ossulston, vise. Knaresborough 


Pacer, hon. B,, Anglesea 
Paget, lord, Milborne Port 
Paget, hon. Charles, Carnarvon ~ 
Palk, Walter, Ashburton 
Palke, sir Lawrence, bart. Devon- 
shire 
Palmer, col. John, Bath 
Palmerston, lord, Newport, Hants 
Parnell, Henry, Queen’s County 
Parry, Love P. J., Horsham 
Patten, Peter, Lancaster 
Patteson, John, Norwich 
Pedley, John, Saltash [dble ret] 
Peel, ‘sir Robert, bart. Tamworth 
Peirse, Henry, Northallerton 
Pelham, hon. C. A. Lincolnshire ° 
Perceval, hon. Spencer, North- 
ampton 
Percy, hon. Joceline, Beeralston 
Perey, earl, Northumberland 
Petty, lord Henry, Camelford 
Philipps, Rd. Mansel, Stafford 
Phipps, hon, Edm. Scarborough 
Piggott, sir Arth. knt., Arundel 
Pitt, William Morton, Dorsetshire 
Plomer, sir Tho. kt.; Downton 
Prochin, Charles, Enniskillen 
Pocock, George, Bridgwater 
Pole, hon. W.W., Queen's County 
Pole, sir Ch. Morice, bt. Plymouth 
Pollington visc. Pontefract : 
Ponsonby, hon. G., Cork County © 
Ponsonby, hon. Fred., Kilkenny 
Popham, sir Home, Ipswich 
Porcher, J. Dupre, Old Sarum 
Porchester, lord, Cricklade 
Porter, George, Stockbridge . 
Portman, E. B., Dorsetshire 
Powell, J. Kynaston, Shropshire © 
Power, Rd., Waterford County 
Praed, Wm. Banbury [dbie ret.] 
Price, sir Charles, bart. London: * 
Price, Richard, New Radnor 
Prittie, hon. F. R. Tipperary 
Pulteney, hon. sir J., Weymouth, 
&e. 
Pym, Francis, Bedfordshire 


Quix, hon. Windham, Limerick 
County 


Rarnter, Peter, Sandwich 
Ram, Abel, Wexford County 
Ramsbottom, Richard, Windsor 
Rendlesham, lord, Bossiney 
Richardson, Wm. ,Armagh County 
Ridley, sir M. White, Newcastle 
upon Tyne 
Roberts, Abraham, Worcester 
Robinson, John, Bishop’s Castle 
Robinson, hon. Fred., Rippon 
Rochfort, Gustavus, Westmeath 


q 


Romilly, sir Sam., knt., Horsham 
Rose, rt. hon. G., Christchurch 
Rose, G. Henry, Southampton 
Royston, vicount, Ryegate 
Russell, lord William, Tavistock 
Russel, Matt., Saltash [dble ret.] 
Rutherford, John, Roxburghshire 
Ryder, hon. Richard, Tiverton 


Saussury, sir Rob. bart., Brecon 
St. Aubyn, sir John, Helleston 
Savage, Francis, Down 
Saville, Albany, Oakhampton 
Scott, rt. hon. sir W. kt., Oxford 
Unive 
Scudamore, Rich. Phil., Hereford 
Sebright, sir John S. Hertfordshire 
Seymour, lord Robert, Carmar- 
thenshire 
Shakespeare, Arthur, Richmond 
Sharpe, Richard, Castle Rising 
Shaw, Robert, Dublin City 
Shaw, James, London 
Sheldon, Ralph, Wilton 
Shelley, Henry, jun., Lewes 
Shelley, Timothy, New Shoreham 
Sheridan, rt. hon. R. B.,Ivelchester 
Shipley, William, Flint 
Simeon, John, Reading 
Simpson, hon. John, Wenlock 
Simson, George, Maidstone 
Sinclair, sir J. bart., Buteshire 
Singleton, Mark, Eye 
Sloane, Wm., 
Smith, Thomas Ashton, Andover 
Smith, Joshua, Devizes 
Smith, Samuel, Leicester 
Smith, George, Wendover 
Smith, John, Nottingham 
Smith, Henry, Calne 
Smith, William, Norwich 
Smyth, William, Westmeath 
Sneyd, Nathaniel, Cavan 
lord A. Monmouthshire 
Somerset, lord C. Monmouth 
Somerset, lord R. E. H. Glouces- 
tershire 
Somerville, sir M. bart., Meath 
Spencer, lord Francis, Oxfordshire 
Stanhope, W. S., Carlisle 
Staniforth,J., Kingston-upon Hull 
Stanley, Thomas, ire 
Stanley, lord, Preston 
Stephens, Samuel, St. Ives 
Steward, Gabriel "Tucker, Wey- 
mouth, &c. 
c. 
sir James, bart., Donegal 
County 


‘Stewart, hon, M. G. J.’ Kirkcud- 


bright 

Stirling, sir W. bart., St. Ives 
Stopford, visc., Marlborough 
Strahan, Andrew, Catherlogh 
Strutt, Joseph Holden, Maiden 
Stuart, lord William, Cardiff 
Sumner, G. H., Surrey 
Sutton, C. M., Scarborough 
Swann, Henry, Penryn 
‘Sykes, sir M. M. bart., York 

Symonds, P., Hereford 


Taxsor, R. Wegan, Dublin County 
Tariton, Banastre, Liverpool 
Taylor, Charles William, Wells 
Taylor, M. Angelo, Ivelchester 
Taylor, William, Barnstaple 
Taylor, Edw. Canterbury 
Tempest, sir H.V. bart., Durham 
Temple, earl, Buckinghamshire 
Templetown, visc., St. Edmund’s 
Bury 
Thellusson, G. W., Barnstaple 
Thomas, George, Chichester 
Thomson, sir T. B. bt., Rochester 
Thompson, Thos., Midhurst 
Thornton, Robert, Colchester 
Thornton, Henry, Southwark 
Thornton, Samuel, Surry 
Thornton, Thomas, Grantham 
Thynne, lord Joho, Bath 
Thynne, lord George, Weobly 
Tierney, rt. hon. G., Bandon Bridge 
Tighe, William, Wicklow 
Titchfeld, margq. of, Buckingham- 
shire 
Townshend, lord J.,Knaresborough 


Townshend, hon. W. A., Whit- 


church 
Tracy, C. H., Tewkesbury 
Tremayne, Jn. Hearle, Cornwall 
Tudway, Clement, Wells 
Tarner, J. F., Athlone 
Turton, sir Thomas. bt. Southwark 
Tyrwhitt, Thomas, Plymouth 


Vanver-Heypen, D. East Looe 
Vansittart, George, Berkshire 
Vansittart, rt. hon. Nich., Old 
Sarum 
Vaughan, hon. John, Cardigan 
“Vaughan, sir R. W. bt., Merion- 
ethshire . 
Vereker, Charles, Limerick City 
Vernon, George G. V., Lichfield 


= right hon. J. C., Queen. 
borough 
Vyse, W. H., Beverley 


Wa tact, right hon. T., Shaftes: 
bury 

Walpole, lord, King’s Lynn 

Walpole, hon. George, Dungarvon 

Ward, hon. John W., Wareham 

Ward, Robert, Haslemere 

Wardell, G. Lloyd, Oakhampton 

Warrander, sir G, Jedburgh, &e,. 

David, bart., St, 
Andrews, 

Welby, W. Ww. ‘Grantham 

Wellesley, right hon. sir A., New. 
port, Hants 

Wellesley, hon. H., Eye 

Wemyss, Wm., Fifeshire 

Wentworth, Godfrey, Tregon 

Western. C. C., Malden 

Wharton, John, Beverley 

Wharton, Richard, Durham 

Whitbread, Samuel, Bedford 

Whitmore, Thomas, Bridgenorth 

Wigram, Robert, Fowey 

Wigram, William, New Ross 

Wilberforce, William, Yorkshire 

Wilder, Francis John, Arundel 

Wilkins, Walter, Radnorshire 

Williams, Owen, Great Marlow 

Williams, Robert, Dorchester 

Williams, sir Robert, bart., Car. 
narvonshire 

Willoughby, Hen., Newark-upon- 
Trent 

Windham, right hon. Wm., High- 
am Ferrers 

Winnington, sir T. E., Droitwich 

Wood, col. Mark, Gatton 

Wood, Thomas, jun., Breconshire 

Wortley, J. A. Stuart, Bossiney 

Wyndham, H. Penruddock, Wilt. 
shire 

Wyndham, Thomas, Glamorgan- 
shire 

Wyndham, hon. C. W., Sussex 

Wynn, sir W. Williams, bart., 
Denbighshire 

Wynn, Ch. Watkin Williams, 
Montgomeryshire 

Wynn, Glynn, Westbury 


Yarmouth, earl of, Lisburne 

Yorke, sir J. Sydney, St. Germain’s 

Yorke, right hon. Charles, Cam- 
bridgeshire 
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LIST OF HIS 


MAJESTY’S MINISTERS, 


JANUARY 1808. 


CABINET MINISTERS. 


Earl Camden. 

Lord Eldon 

Earl of Westmoreland 
Duke of Portland 
Lord Mulgrave 
Earl of Chatham 
Earl Bathurst 
Lord Hawkesbury" 

Right Hon, George Canning 
Lord Castlereagh 


- - - - - - 


Right Hon. Spencer Perceval 


President of the Council. 

Lord High Chancellor. . 

Lord Privy Seal. 

First Lord of the Treasury (Prime Minister). 

First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Master-general of the Ordnance, 

President of the Board of Trade. 

Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Secretary of State for the Department of 
War and the Colonies. 

Chancellor and Under-Treasurer of the Ex- 
chequer, and also Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. 


NOT OF THE CABINET. 


Right Hon. Robert Saunders Dundas - - 
Right Hon. George Rose 


Sir James Pulteney, Bart. 

Lord Charles Somerset 

Right Hon. CharlesLong - - 
Earl of Chichester 

Earl of Sandwich 

William Huskisson, esq. 

Hon. Henry Wellesley 

Sir William Grant 

Sir Vicary Gibbs 

Sir Thomas Plomer 


President of the Board of Controul for the 
Affairs of India, 

Vice-President of the Board of Trade, and 
Treasurer of the Navy. 

Secretary at War. 


Master of the Rolls. 
Attorney-General. 
Solicitor-General. 


Persons IN Ministry or IRevanp. 


Duke of Richmond 
Lord Manners 

Sir Arthur Wellesley 
Right Hon. John Foster 


Lord Lieutenant. 

Lord High Chancellor. 

Chief Secretary. . 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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Parliamentary Debates 


During the Second Session of the Fourth Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the 
_ Kingdom of Great Britain the Twenty-first, appointed to 
meet at Westminster, the Twenty-first Day of January, 
1808, in the Forty-eighth Year of the Reign of His 


' Majesty King GEORGE the Third. 


[ Sess. 1808. 


= 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, January 21, 1808. 


[Tae Lorps Commissioners’ Speecu.] 
The Second Session of the Fourth Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom was opened 
this day, by commission ; the commis- 
sioners were, the archbishop of Canterbury, 
the lord chancellor, and the earls Camtlen, 
Aylesford, and Dartmouth. At three 
o'clock the lords commissioners took their 
seats upon the woolsack ; and the Com- 
mons, pursuant to message, having at- 
tended, with their Speaker, at the bar, the 
Lord Chancellor informed them, that his 
Majesty had been pleased to direct his 
commission to certain lords, therein named, 
to open the session; which commission 
they should hear read, and afterwards his 
Majesty’s most gracious Speech. The com- 
mission was then read by the clerk at ihe 
table; after which, the Lord Chancellor 
read the Speech, as it here follows: 

« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

« We have received his majesty’s com- 
mands to assure you, that in calling you 
together at this important conjuncture of 
| affairs, he entertains the most perfect con- 
viction, that he shall find in you the same 
determination with which his majesty bim- 
self is animated, to uphold the honour of 
his crown, and the just rights and interests 
of his people.—We are commanded by 
his majesy to inform you, that no sooner 

Vou, 


had the result of the Negotiations at Tilsit 
confirmed the influence and controul of 
France over the powers cf the continent, 
than his majesty was apprized of the in- 
tention of the enemy to combine those 
powers in one general confederacy, to be 
directed either to the entire subjugation of 
this kingdom, er to the imposing upon his 
majesty an insecure and ignominious peace. 
— That, for this purpose, it was determined 
to force into hostility against his majesty, 
states which had hitherto been allowed by 
France to maintaingor to purchase their 
neutrality, and to bring to bear against 
different points of bis majesty’s dominions 
the whole of the Naval Force of Europe, 
and specifically the Fleets of Portugal and 
Denmark. To place those fleets out of 
the power of such a confederacy became 
therefore the indispensable duty of his ma- 
jesty.—lIn the execution of this duty, so 
far as related to the Danish Fleet, his ma- 
jesty has commanded us to assure you, that 
it was with the deepest reluctance that his 
majesty found himself compelled, after his 
earnest endeavours to open, a Negotiation 
with the Danish government had failed, to 
authorize his commanders to resort to the 
extremity of force; but that he has the 
greatest satisfaction in congratulating you 
upon the successful execution of this pain- 
ful but necessary service.—We are com- 
manded further to acquaint you, that the 
course which his majesty had to pursue 
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. ambassador 


PARL. DEBATES, Jan. 21, 1808.—ThelLords Commissioners’ Speech. 


with respect to Portugal was happilyvof a 
nature more congenial to his majesty’s 
feelings: That the timely and unreserved 
communication by the Court of Lisbon of 
the demands and designs of France, while 
it confirmed to his majesty the authenticity 
of the advices which he had received from 
other quarters, entitled that court to his 
majesty’s confidence in the sincerity of the 
assurances by which that communication 
was accompanied.—The Fleet of Portugal 
was destined by France to be employed as 
an instrument of vengeance against Great 
Britain ; that Fleet has been secured from 
the grasp of France, and is now employed 
in conveying to its American dominions 
the hopes and fortunes of the Portuguese 
monarchy,—His majesty implores the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence upon that 
enterprize, rejoicing in the preservation 
of a power so long the friend and ally of 
Great Britain, and in the prospect of 
establishment in the New World, 
with augmented strength and splendour.— 


_ We have it in command from his majesty 


to inform you, that the determination of 
the enemy to excite hostilities between his 
majesty and his late allies, the emperors of 
Russia and Austria, and the king of Prus- 
sia, has been but too successful ; and that 
the ministers from those powers have de- 
manded and received their passports.— 
This measure, on the part of Russia, has 
been attempted to be justified by a state- 
ment of wrongs and grievances which have 
no real foundation. The emperor of Rus- 
sia had indeed proffered his mediation be- 
and France; his ma- 
jesty did not refuse that mediation; but 
he is confident you will feel the propriety 
of its not having been accepted, until his. 
majesty should have been enabled to as- 
certain that Russia was in a condition to 
mediate impartially, and until the princi- 
ples and the basis on which France was 
ready to negotiate were made known to 
his majesty.—-No pretence of justification 
has beem alleged for the hostile conduct 
of the emperor of Austria, or for that of 
his Prussian majesty. His majesty has 
not given the slightest ground of com- 
plaint to either of those sovereigns, nor 
even at the moment when they have re- 
ctively withdrawn their ministers have 

ey assigned to his majesty any distinct 


cause for that proceeding —His majesty 


‘has directed, that Copies of the Official 
Notes which passed between his mujerty's 
nd the minister for foreign 


affairs of his imperial majesty the empe- 


ror of Russia, pending the Negotiations g 
Tilsit, as well as of the Official Note of 
Russian minister at this court, which cop. 
tain the offer of his Imperial majesty’s me. 
diation, and of the Answer returned to 
that Note by his majesty’s command ; ang 
also Copies of the Official Notes of the 
Austrian minister at this court, and of the 
Answers which his majesty commanded to 
be returned to them, shall be laid before 
you.—It is with concern that his majest 
commands us to inform you, that, not. 
withstanding his earnest wishes to term). 
nate the war in which he is engaged with 
the Ottoman Porte, his majesty’s endea. 
vours, unhappily for the Turkish empire, 
have been defeated by the machinations 
of France, not less the enemy of the Porte 
than of Great Britain —But while the jn. 
fluence of France has been thus unfortu- 
nately successful in preventing the termi- 
nation of existing hostilities, and in excit- 
ing new wars against this country, his mae 
jesty commands us to inform you, that 
the king of Sweden has resisted every at- 
tempt to induce him to abandon his alli. 
ance with Great Britain; and that his ma- 
Jesty entertains no doubt that you will feel 
with him, the sacredness of the duty which 
the firmness and fidelity of the king of 
Sweden impose upon his majesty, and that 
you will concur in enabling his majesty to 
discharge it in a manner worthy of this 
country.—It remains for us, according to 
his majesty’s commands, to state to you, 
that the Treaty of Amity, Commerce, and 
Navigation between his majesty and the 
United States of America, which was con- 
cluded and signed by commissioners, duly 
authorized for that purpose, on the 31st of 
December 1806, has not taken effect, in 
consequence of the refusal of the President 
of the United States to ratify that instru- 
ment.—-For an unauthorized act of force 
committed against an American ship of 
war, his majesty did not hesitate to offet 
immediate spontaneous reparation: 
but an attempt has been made by the 
American government to connect with the 
question which has arisen out of this act, 
pretensions inconsistent with the mari- 
time rights of Great Britain: such pre- 
tensions his majesty is determined never to 
admit. His majesty nevertheless hopes, 
that the American government will be ac- 
tuated by the same desire to "aang the 


‘relations of peace and friendship between 
the two countries, which has ever influe 


enced his majesty’s conduct, and that an} 
difficulties in the discussion now depend- 
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ing may be effectually removed.—His ma- 
jesty has commanded us to state to you, 
that, in consequence of the Decree b 

which France declared the whole of his 
majesty’s dominions to be in a state of 
blockade, and subjected to seizure and 
confiscation the produce and manufactures 
of his kingdom, his majesty resorted in the 
first instance to a measure of mitigated 
retaliation ; and that, this measure having 
proved ineffectual for its object, his majes- 
ty has since found it pecessary to adopt 
others of greater rigour, which he com- 
mands us to state to you will require the 
aid of parliament to give them complete 
and effectual operation.—His majesty has 
directed copies of the Orders which he has 
issued (with the advice of his privy council) 
upon this subject, to be laid belore you ; 


and he commands us to recommend them 


to your early attention. 
« Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“ His majesty has directed the Estimates 
for the year to be laid before you, in the 
fullest confidence that your loyalty and 
public spirit will induce you to make such 
provision for the public service as the ur- 
gency of affairs may require.—His ma- 
jesty has great satisfaction in informing 
you, that notwithstanding the difficulties 
which the enemy has endeavoured to im- 
pose upon the Commerce of his subjects, 
and upon their intercourse with other na- 
tions, the resources of the country have 
continued in the last year to be so abun- 
dant, as to have produced both from the 
permanent and temporary revenue a receipt 
considerably larger than that of the pre- 
ceding year.—The satisfaction which his 
majesty feels assured you will derive, in 
common with his majesty, from this proof 
of the solidity of these resources, cannot 
but be greatly increased, if, as his majesty 
confidently hopes, it shall be found pos- 
sible to raise the necessary supplies for the 
present year without any material addi- 
tions to the public burdens. 

« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“« We are especially commanded to sa 
to you, in the name of his majesty, that if 
éver there was a just and national war, it is 
that which his majesty is now compelled 


, to prosecute.—This war is in its principle 
purely defensive ; his majesty looks but to 


the attainment of a secure and honourable 
Peace but a can only be ne- 
gotiated upon a footing of perfect equality. 
—The eyes of Europe and of the worl 


are fixed upon the British parliament. If, 


as his majesty confidently trusts, you dis- 
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play in this crisis of the fate of the coun- 


nation, and face unappalled the unnatural 
combination which is gathered around us, 
his majesty bids us to — you of his 
firm persuasion, that, under the blessing 
of Divine Providence, the struggle will 


to assure you, that in this awful and mo- 
mentous contest you may rely upon the 
firmness of his majesty, who has no cause 
but that of his peo fe and that his ma- 

jesty reciprocally rel 

the constancy, and the affectionate sup- 

port of his parliament.” 

The commons having retired, the lords 
commissioners withdrew to unrobe. Lord 
viscount Lake and lord Gambier were in- 
troduced with the accustomed formalities, 
and took the oaths and their seats. The 
archbishop of York and earl Grey, also 
took the oaths and their seats. Their lord- 
ships then adjourned during pleasure. At 
five o’clock the house resumed. His ma- 
jesty’s most gracious Speech was then read 
by the lord chancellor from the woolsack, 
and afterwards by the clerk at the table, 
after which 

The Earl of Galloway rose, and ad- 
dressed their lordships as follows :—My 
lords ; after the Speech which your lord- 
ships have heard delivered by his ma- 
jesty’s command, it is expected some 
member of this house should present him- 


which the importance of the subject de- 
mands ; and by endeavouring to obtain 
your cordial concurrence in an Address of 
thanks to his majesty, for his gracious 
communication, to mark your approval of 
the sentiments it contains. I can assure. 
your lordships I am perfectly aware of 
the inadequacy of my abilities to open 
subjects of the magnitude and importance 
of those now offered for your discussion ; 
but you will separate the advocate from. 
the cause, and, I trust, be disposed to ex- 
tend to the former that indulgence, which 
it is your lordships invariable practice to 
do, at the same time doing ample justice 
to the serious import of the other. 1 must 
claim also your lordships indulgence in 


try thé characteristic spirit of the British 


prove ultimately successful and glorious to — 


Great Britain.—We are lastly commanded — 


ies upon the wisdom, — 


self to your notice, to solicit that attention _ 


consideration of my habits and pursuits, — 
which have differed pier from those 
which are requisite to qualify me to make 
an adequate appeal to an assembly like 
this ; but again I trust this deficiency on 
my part will in some measure be supplied 


by the goodness of the cause I have to 
B2 
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advance. I will not consume: more’ of 
your lordship’s time by a longer pre- 
amble, being sensible many noble lords 
will be extremely ‘anxious to deliver their 
opinions also; I shall therefore proceed to 
animadvert shortly upon the prominent 
features of the Speech, leaving to others 
the detail, who will be better able to: do 
justice to the same. In the first place, my 
lords, we are informed in the speech, that 
soon after the Treaty of Tilsit had an- 
nounced the dereliction of Russia to the 
cause she had espoused, his majesty’s mi- 
nisters received the most clear and positive 
information, that it was the intention of 
the enemy to compel the courts of Den- 
mark and Portugal to subscribe their na- 
vies to a general confederacy about to be 
formed against this country, and with a 
promptitude and decision that does them 
Infinite credit, ‘they immediately resolved 
to frustrate so formidable a combination. 
Xt is known to your lordships that this 
has been effected, with respect to Den- 
mark, by force of arms. The hostile sen- 
timents of that court, evinced in many 
ways during some years past, rendered 
fruitless every other mode of preceeding. 


Tt was an unfortunate circumstance, my 


lords, that the Danish fleet, the only ob- 
ject of our solicitude, should be encircled 
by the walls of the capital, thereby cays- 
ing misfortune, which every humane mind 
would wish to have avoided ; but it is 
creditable to the arms of this country, and 
meritorious in the officers commanding 
the expedition, that every attempt was 
made to prevent a loss that was inevitable. 
As soon as success, my lerds, enabled you 
to judge for yourselves, you found verified 


every prediction of the government ; an 


arsenal over supplied with every material 
of equipment, magazines replete with 
stores, ascertained to have been pur- 
chased by the agents of France, and 
those demonstrations which could not es- 
cape the eye ofseamen, that the fleet was on 
the eve of being fitted out. The result I 


need not add; that fleet is now safe and” 


secure in the harbours of England, ready, 
‘if necessary, to be employed -in her de- 
fence; and by so many ships of the line 
of which it is composed, by so many de- 
‘grees do I consider the liberties of this 
envied country secure.—My lords, it is 
justly said in the speech, “ That to place 
out of the reach of this confederacy the 
fleets of Portugal and Denmark was the 


. ‘indispensable duty of his majesty.” And 


yet, my lords, I have heard it rumoured, 


that a difference of opinion exists 


ssioners’ Speech. 
upon 
this subject (uot m the country), but with 
some members of your lordships’ house, 
If that is the case, de T am curious to 
learn the argument. that is to be advanced, 
Is it possible, my lords, that ‘any candid 
and impartial person can doubt the para. 
mount necessity of this expedition? Per. 
mit me, my lords, to put the case the 
other way, and to suppose that his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, confiding in_ what is 
termed the faith of treaties, and refusing 
all other evidence, had neglected to ats 
themselves of the naval superiority of this 
country to secure the Danish-fleet, what 
would have been the result? Will aw 

man doubt that the speech would. now di- 
rect us to prepare against a naval confe. 
deracy composed of a force equal to forty 
sail of the line, from supposing the inde. 
pendent monarch of Sweden had _ been 
able to remain a quiet spectator, ahd that 
this force was destined against the most 
vulnerable parts of our empire. My lords, 
would not indignation have swelled the 


breast of every man in this country against _ 


a government so deficient and remiss? 
Censure would then have been appro- 
priate ; and at present I cannot admit it 
to be so; if the idea does exist. It is 
gratifying, my lords, to reflect upon the 
means employed to secure the navy of Por- 
tugal from the grasp of France, by recom- 
mending to that court to transfer the seat 
of their government to the Brazils? It is 
gratifying to see one government of Eu- 
rope prefer emigration to submission to 
France. My lords, I consider that event 
(next to securing the Danish fleet) the 
most consequential that has occurred since 
the commencement of this eventful war, 
and provided a strict friendship and liberal 
policy is poms by both nations, the 
most beneficial result may be seen. It is 
gratifying also to reflect,. my lords, that 
at the very moment when our merchants 
are deprived of their trade with Russia, so 
large a portion of the continent of Ame- 
rica is thrown open to their enterprise. 
Upon our late transactions with Russia, 
my lords, I do not mean to dwell ; eve 
one of your lordships must have read his 
majesty's reply to the as 
court of Petersburgh ; and eyery candid 
nd impartial pag must be satisfied that 
the conduct of England is justified in-@ 
creditable to those who framed that state 
paper; but, my. lords, I am anxious to 
extract some good out of this evil, and I 
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forebode. a benefit to arise:to this country 
rom the dereliction of Russia; I hope, 
my lords, we shall become independent of 
her for ever. If the legislature of these 
kingdoms will grant a liberal bounty to 
encourage the cultivation of hemp. and 
flax, both at home and in the British colo- 
nies, we may yet live to greet the day of 
our quarrel with Russia; and even hail with 
satisfaction the inauspicious. Treaty of 
Tilsit. _ With respect to the other powers 
of Europe, my lords, with the single ex- 
ception of Sweden, they are prostrate at 
the feet of France, and until, national 
energy and spirit returns, they must obey 
the mandates of their domineering master. 
But the conduct and spirit of the inde- 
pendent mouareh of Sweden merits every 
eulogium ; may he be successful to the 
last, and may we grant him all that aid so 
pointedly recommended by his majesty, 
.and which such constancy and courage 
deserve! I trust, my lords, a British force 
will aid him in the Baltic, to defy his ene- 
mies, and that British, gratitude will com- 
pensate any loss that he may be obliged 
to suffer, by transferring to him some of 
those colonies we can so well spare, and 
‘must soon take from our joint foes. My 
lords, I wish it was possible to animadvert 
with satisfaction upon the conduct of the 
United States of America; local know- 
ledge, obtained by me at the early periods 
of the French revolution, enables me to 
form a very decided opinion with respect 
to that country, and I am sorry to say, my 
lords, I cannot form a flattering one. I 
am, however, happy to learn, by the tenor 
- of the speech, that it is not the intention 
of his majesty’s government to concede 
one point more to that illiberal and pre- 
judiced people. My lords, we must make. 
a stand somewhere ; and where can we do 
it better than in defence of our seamen 
and our trade; which they unequivocall 
demand? If America prefers on - 
liance to British connection, it is not in 
your lordships power to controul her 
choice; nor can you prevent that war, 
which I do not wish to see take place; 
but which, if it does take place, my lords, 
I am confident, if pursued by us wit judg- 
ment and reference to the American cha- 
racter and situation, no man need fear. 
With respect to the affair of the Chesa- 
Brake frigate, my lords, as a naval officer 
may be permitted to be a little preju- 
diced, and to hold an opinion in‘ some 
small degree differing, perhaps, from his. 


-mended. b 


majesty’s government. It is‘not, however, | 
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my intention to dispute the aceuracy of. 
their proclamation lately issued, nor ‘the 
principle of respect which is due to.ma- _ 
tional ships of war, as applicable to the: 
governments and nations of Europe; but — 
as merited by America, if all the detail of 
that transaction was before your lordships, 
I am inclined to think you yourselves 
would question. However, my lords, while 
the American navy is confined to a few 
frigates, the compensation that has been 
made may not be of material import; 
how far it may affect ‘us hereafter, time 
only can shew. But, my lords, our chief 
concern is with France, with whom some 
individuals would make. a .peace. «I have 
taken,the liberty, my lords, to write down 
some of her sentiments upon this subject, 
as described, in what we. may call her © 
official paper, and wherein she informs 
you, conformably to her practice since the 
earliest periods of her revolution, of the 


conduct she. means to pursue, and from 


which she has never varied, but from ne- 
cessity alone. She proclaims, ‘my lords, 
« That she will not lay down her arms, 
but will augment her force, until she has 
conquered the liberties of the seas, the 
first right of all nations.”? In recom- 
mending to us an armed truce, which she 
calls a peace, she says, “ It shall endure 
until she chuses proclaim anew the 
principles of her armed neutraljty, when 
she permits you to proclaim your prin- ~ 
ciples of maritime law ?”—Now, my 
lords, is this that which you are willing 
to accept as your peace? Have we alread 

forgot the peace of Amiens? Do we wis 

to see her seamen all restored, and the 
pendants of her ships going up, when ours 
will necessarily be coming down? Never 
will I believe that the good. sense of this 
country will entertain the idea of peace, 
until moderation marks the conduct of 


.this enemy, for his professions: are not 


worthy of reflection. I am glad. to see a 
eat commercial city think like me, and: 
il hope her opinions. and example will be 


imitated by others. My lords, although 
the arms of Europe may appear on the 


side of France, | cannot, believe their — 
hearts are against this country., If we: 
remain firm and unappalled, as recom- 
his. majesty. and exemplified 
by himself, some balance may yet be pre~ 
served in Europe; if we, yield, no man 
can foresee the consequences. ‘ Having 


my lords, though in.a very made-, 


quate manner, animadverted, upon. the 


‘prominent features of the speech, I shall 


| | 
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_ of this country 


. when he recollected the 
~ by certain noble lords at successive periods, 
‘could not consistently meet with oppo- 


conclude my address to your lordships, in 
what may be termed a trite and common 


_manner; but it is neither, on that ac- 


count, the less appropriate nor required. 
I allude, my lords, to my hopes, that I 
may receive the unanimous concurrence 


- of your lordships to the Address I am about 


to propose. Parliament was never assem- 
bled, my ‘lords, at a period when the ex- 
pri a of unanimity would be so benefi- 
ial: I therefore solicit it. To mark to 
the enemy we are unanimous in our oppo- 
sition to him; to manifest to the people 
we are unanimous, when 
their first and most essential interests are 
concerned ; and to shew to his majesty 
that undiminished respect and attachment 
so’much his due; to do our duty, my 
lords, in imitation of him, who through a 
long, arduous, but a glorious reign, has so 
conspicuously done his.—The noble earl 
contluded by moving an Address to his 
Majesty, which Address was, as usual, an 
echo of his majesty’s speech, and near] 
the same as that which we insert in this 
day’s proceedings of the house of coi- 
mons. 

Lord Kenyon rose, and in a speech of 
some length supported the address. We 
have to express our regret that the tone of 
voice was se low in which the noble lord 
delivered himself, as to render it inaudible 
below the bar. We understood him to 
applaud decisively the Expedition to Den- 
mark, as a measure of wise and vigorous 
policy, and one productive of the most 
salutary consequences ; sentiments which 
he thought must be felt by every indi- 


_ vidual inthe kingdom. He also adverted to 


the unprincipled and ambitious projects of 
the enemy, among which he included the 


_ Imminent danger of Turkey, 4 consider- 


ation which he seemed to think worth 
of the. serious attention of the British 
government. He the address, 

anguage held out 


sition from any quarter. He also adverted 
to our dispute with America, and applauded 
the ae with which his majesty’s minis- 
ters had conducted themselves in not sur- 
rendering the naval rights of the country 
to the claims of those people ; and con- 
eluded by hoping that all trifling diffe- 
rences of opinion would, on this occasion, 


, and that all 
rdships would unanimous. in 
for the address. 


The Duke of Norfolk felt as much as 


~ 


any noble lord in the house the vast im. 
portance of ‘their coming to an unanimous 


| vote upon the present occasion, and there. 


fore he was sorry that not the least tittle 
of information had been given to one of 
the most material points in his majesty’s 
speech, as the want of that information 
might render the unanimity extremely 
doubtful. The point he alluded to was 
the expedition to Copenhagen, ‘and he 
could not enforce its importance in stronger 
terms that those which his majesty had 
been advised to make use of in his speech ; 
for it was therein stated, that it was with 
the utmost reluctance that the orders had 
been given; but of the nature of the 
cause for surmounting that reluctance, and 
attacking even the capital of, he might 
say, an ally, their lordships were left in 
perfect ignorance, and to all appearance 
were so to remain; for although it was 
noticed that orders had been given for 
laying various other papers before parlia- 
ment, not a single document relative to 


who moved the address had said, he should 
listen with curiosity to any arguments. 
which might be attempted against that 


the highest respect, and consequently could 
entertain no doubt but he sincerely ap- 
proved of an action which he so much ex- 
tolled; but then, he must suppose that 
noble lord had been made acquainted with 
those particulars, and that information, 
which he thought the whole house was 
entitled to have, nay, ought to have, be- 
fore they came to a resolution for the 
approval of such a measure. ‘The noble 
duke said, he did not wish it to be under- 
stood that he meant to condemn the expe- 
dition ; for, perhaps, if he was as well 
informed as he presumed the noble lord 
must be, he might be as great an advocate 


he had sufficient reason, he could not bring 
his mind to approve of attacking a power 
with whom we had been so long in amity, 


tachment to this country ; and therefore, as 


ed, he should move as an Amendment to the 
Address, « That the whole paragraph ap- 
proving the late expedition to Denmark 
should be omitted.’ 


would not detain their lordships by ani- 
madverting upon them at present, and 
therefore 


améndment. 


Denmark was alluded to. The noble lord’ 


transaction ; for that noble lord he had © 


for it as the noble lord himself; but until - 


and who had given so many instances of at- « 


no information waseither offered or promis- 


There were other | 
that he did not entirély a prove, but ~ 
he 


ded by moving the above 
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: ‘what had taken place at Copenhagen, 


" several years past, had indicated an hostile 
disposition towards this country. In what 


Holstein, prepared to resist the 


jstify, therefore, the attack upon Copen-— 


tude, and suchas 


Lord Sidmouth began with expressing his 
regret, that the speech had not been so con- 
structed as. to ensure the unanimity of all 

ies. He lamented that ministers had 
not abstained from introducing topics upon 
which a difference of opinion was likely to 
revail. He fully agreed with the noble 
ron, who seconded the motion, that it 
was desirable’ in the highest degree, that 
all minor contests should be absorbed in 
the great contest in which we were en- 
ged. He lamented exceedingly, that 
. found it impossible to concur, in the 
expressions of approbation which were 
unfortunately introduced in the address ; 
but he could not, consistently with his 
duty to his sovereign, or his respect for 
his own character, concur in approving 


without further information. On that mo- 
mentous measure, he trusted ministers 
would yet be able to lay such documents 
before the house as would justify an enter- 
prize deeply involving the honour and cha- 
racter of the nation. The noble earl had 
set out with stating, that Denmark, for 


were these indications manifested ? Were 
they indicated in the conduct of that power 
when the British fleet entered the Baltic ? 
At that time the Danish army was in 
rench, or 
any other power fhat should attempt to 
violate their neutrality. Was the Danish 
navy a either to make or repel an 
attack ? He should be told, that the quan- 
tity of naval stores collected in the.arsenal 
of Copenhagen was a proof of the hostile 
intentions of that:court.. These, it was 
said, were collected on account of France, 
and for French purposes. But these could 
not have been the motives of the expe- 
dition to the Baltic. When did this per- 
fect understanding between Denmark and 
France take place ?, Was it before or after 
the peace of Tilsit? The Definitive Treaty 
between France and Russia was signed on | 
the 8th of July, and lord Gambier entered | 
the Baltic on the 3d of August. This cir- | 
cumstance was sufficient to prove that 
ministers did not act upon any information 
they had obtained of the secret engage- 
ments entered into between France and | 
Russia, and in which they would have it 
to be understood Denmark concurred. To_ 


—_ it ought to have ne proved that 
danger was.a | r of great magni- | 
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by any other means; for, certainly, ‘the 
calamity inflicted was not proportioned to 
the calamity apprehended. He — 
for the honour of the nation, it would be 
made evident that the danger was great. 
He could not give his assent to the opi-, 
nion, that if Holstein -were- occupied y 
the French, Zealand would be at their 
mercy. Nothingbut such a frost as 
would render the Great Belt passable by 
an army, could have endangered the ree | 
of that island. He had conversed wi 
many naval and moe persons of great 
experience, and they fully acquiesced in 
this opinion. His lordship used many 
other arguments to prove the impractica- 
bility of the French getting to Zealand, 
and thereby obtaining possession of the 
Danish fleet ; but, supposing they had, he 
would not so derogate from the valour, 
the activity, and the exalted, character of 
the British navy, as to admit for one tee 
ment, that any well-grounded apprehen- 
ons was to from the addi- 
tion of 16 sail of the line to the maritime 
strength of the enemy. ‘The ships were 
much inferior to British, French, or - 
nish ; but it was not ships, but men, that 
this country wanted. If our dangers were 
not increased by the attack upon Copen- 
hagen, those of our ally certainly were. 
Did ministers never contemplate the pos- 
sibility of that measure being retorted 
je ree for which they must feel inte- 
rested? had they no apprehension’ that 
Russia, France and Denmark might be 
brought to coalesce against Sweden ?— 
Having briefly touched ‘upon them in the 
commencement of his speech, he would not 
lay any further-stress upon the contradic- 
tory statements respecting the measures 
which were adopted in of 
the result of the negotiations of Tilsit. “He 
should have been more disposed to ap- 
prove what they had done in the Baltic; 
if they hatl acted consistently. If they 
had attacked Cronstadt, taken -possession 
of the Russiah navy, and by such an en- 
terprize madevus the undisputed masters 
of that sea, such an act would have been 
consistentwith the magnanimity of 
and it was much more practicable than 
might be conceived. .All the wars, from 
the accession of king William to the pre- 
sent hour, in which this country was en- 
d, had been founded upon the princi- 


ple of upholding the law of nations; and 
this was particularly the case with 

to the war which commenced in 1793, and 
which had continued with little interrep- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
“4 
could not be of | 


_ tioning for peace. 
for calling.in question the disposition of 


tion ever since. From that great princi- 
‘ple, he could admit no deviation. On these 
grounds, therefore, he could not, with the 
spresent means of information which he had 
on the subject, vote for an unqualified appro- 
bation of the expedition to Copenhagen. 
Therewas one part of the address, however, 
from which:he could not withhold his un- 


. qualified approbation. He could not speak 


in terms Of adequate applause of the emi- 
gration of the court of Lisbon. It was a 
measure-which. reflected immortal honour 
upon the sovereign of that country, and 
which promised the greatest advantages to 
England, not immediately indeed, but ulti- 
mately. ‘That measure, in every view which 
he had been able to take of it, opened the 
most cheering prospect to this nation. 
With regard to the dispute with America, 
on the question of our maritime rights, he 
thought the. government had acted wisel 

in the late Order issued by them, in whic 

they did not insist on the right to ‘search 
ships of war. We should not be carried 
away with an idea of our power; and our 


restrictive policy should be commensurate 


to theexigency of the case. He wished 
it-had been long before made known that it 
was not right to search ships of war on the 
high seas. He earnestly recommended to 
ministers to inquire into the state of the 
West India colonies; and to afford them 
some relief in their distressed situation. 
The noble viscount, adverting to the sub- 
ject of peace, took occasion to applaud 
the conduct, of.a noble lord (Milton) in 
Yorkshire, who had exalted his character, 
by dissuading the there from peti- 

ere was no ground 


ministers to make peace, when it could be 
done with security and honour to the 
country. The way to restore peace was, 
to adopt a plan of expenditure that should 
enable us to carry on the war, and to con- 
vince the enemy of the hopelessness of his 

ursuing it with a view of ruining our 
as ces. It was in vain to look for a se- 


- cure peace, unless a mew 8 system should | 


be adopted, that would be ayailable in 
peace as well as in war. The noble lord 
again declared, that he could not. concur 
in the address, unless the part alluded to 
was omitted. 


-_ The Earl of Aberdeen defended the ex- 


peditien to Copenhagen ; and maintained, 


that self-protection was a leading prin- 
. ciple of the law of nations. There wanted 
- no greater proof of the inability of the 
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France, and the determination of the latter 
power to compel it to join in hostility 
against this country, than their joining the 
Northern confederacy, in 1801, and al. 
leging asa reason for it, their inability to 
resist the power of Russia. It was in vain, 
therefore, to urge, that Denmark might 
have resisted the power of France, and 
thus draw an inference against the expe- 
dition, as it was evident she could not; 
added to which, she had repeatedly evinced 
hostility against this country. Much had, 
been said against the extraordinary and 
unprecedented nature of this expedition; 
but there was a precedent of a very recent 
date, in the conduct of the late adminis- 
tration, with respect to Turkey; and he 
did not conceive it more probable that the 
Turkish fleet should sail into the English 
channel than the Danish. 
Lord Grenville rose and spoke as fol- 
lows :—There are so many points, my lords, 
‘in the speech which has been this day de- 
livered to the house, that appear to me 
necessary to be adverted to, that I should 
do injustice to my feelings if I did not en- 
deavour to state them to your lordships. 
No noble lord could come into this house 
with a more anxious wish and expectations 
with a more ‘sincere desire than I did this 


night, that at a period like the present, 
every petty contest and private difference , 


should be sacrificed to the greater object 
of unanimity,*in an address to the throne; 
At a period which, as the speech expresses 
it, may be called the crisis of our fate; 
when it becomes now a question, whether 
the British empire, the growth of so many 
ages; whether the British constitution; 
which has for so.long ‘a period promoted 
and extended the interests and happiness 
of the empire, whether these shall now be 


overthrown and crumbled into ruins. At. 


such a period, I was led anxiously to ex- 
pect, it was my most earnest wish and de- 
sire, that every petty triumph, that every 


little feeling, would have been given up ° 


and merged in the great cause of the coun- 
try ; that the house would not have been 
called upon to pledge itself upon disputed 


points, or to approve of measures without - 
any evidence of their necessity or utility: 


It was to have been expected, 
from. those’ who were the'friends of our il- 
lustrious statesman, now no more (Mr. 
Pitt), whose name can never be mentioned 
without that tribute which is due to'his 

eat‘and exalted merits, that they would 
loa followed his example, in ‘abstaining 


| Danjsh government to resist the power of 


~ 


from those points which so immediately 
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tend to prevent that ynanimity so desirable 
at the present crisis. From the commence- 
ment of the war inthe year 1793, down 
to the termination of the administration of 
that illustrious statesman, in no speech de- 
livered to parliament at the commencement 
of a session were parliament called upon 
to pledge themselves in support of mea- 
sures, without evidence before them of the 
propriety or utility of such measures ; in 
no case were they called upon to approve 
of measures, before the papers relating to 
them were produced, whereon a judgment 
might be formed, according to the evidence 
of the case. Yet, in this instance have 
ministers, departing from so salutary a 
rule, and in violation of every principle 
that ought to actuate their conduct upon 
such an occasion, not only called upon 
parliament to approve of measures which 
nothing but absolute necessity could jus- 
tify, and respecting the necessity of which 
not a tittle of evidence is ears a but 
have even called upon parliament to ap- 
plaud other measures now, respecting which 
papers are hereafter to be produced, upon 
which alone the propriety of such mea- 
sures can be justified. us have they 
called upon this house to approve of the 
expedition to Copenhagen, although not 


the slightest evidence is before poe lord- 


ships, to enable you to judge of its neces- 
sity, and to congratulate his majesty on 
the refusal of the Russian mediation, res- 
pecting which! the documents, proving the 
grounds of that refusal, and upon which 
alone we can form our judgment, are pro- 
mised to be laid before the house. Even 
were we to give our approbation of the 
former measure without any evidence 
before us, it would be no sanction ; it 
would be no testimony of its necessity, or 
its porey 3 for even a righteous judgment 
would be an unrighteous one, if given 
without evidence ; nor can I conceive any 
thing more incongruous, than to call upon 
your lordships already to approve of .a 
measure, before the documents respecting 
it, which are promised, are laid before the 
house. With respect to Denmark, my 
lords, I have hitherto refrained, as was my 
duty, from expressing an opinion ; I have 
refrained from even forming an opinion, 
willing to believe that there were circum- 
stances which justified the expedition to 
Copenhagen, and anxiously expecting, that 
at the meeting of parliament, evidence 
those circumstances would be 
laid before your lordships’ house ; or, at 


Vou. X. 


least, that some information would be pro- } 


duced, enabling your lordships to judge of 
the necessity of that measure. It is truly 


‘said, my lords, in the speech, that the eyes 


of Europe and of the world are fixed upon 
the British parliament. There is on the 
continent of Europe a great reliance in the 
integrity and in the justice of the British 
parliament ; they look with anxiety for its 
decision upon the motives and the policy 
of that expedition. It has already made 
an impression throughout the continent 
unfavourable to this country. How much 
greater will that impression be, if parlia- 
ment gives its decision, approving of that 
expedition ; and still more, if it does so, 
without any evidence or information upon 
the subject. What must then be the opi- 
nion on the continent of Europe, when 
they find the British parliament not only 
approving of such an expedition, but giv- 
ing their approbation without an iota of 


evidence before them, without the slightest 


information that'could tend to establish 
its justification ? When I first heard of the 
expedition, I conceived that there might 
exist circumstances to justify it, although 
none but those of the most urgent nature 
could. I received, at a considerable dis- - 
tance from town, hig majesty’s Declaration 
respecting that expedition, and found that 
secret articles were stated to exist in the 
Treaty of Tilsit, which proved the deter- - 
mination to form a hostile confederacy 
against this country, of which Denmark 
was to form a part. Then came the De- 
claration respecting Russia, in which we 
were told not of secret articles, but of ar- 
rangements made at Tilsit ; and now the 
speech, which we have this day heard, says 
not one word about either. When the 
grounds upon which the expedition to 
Copenhagen is justified, are thus shifted, is. 
it not of the utmost importance, that we 
should have some information as to the 
real state of the case?, We find ministers 
making a strong assertion in the outset ; 
that assertion is afterwards weakened, and 
now, is not at all mentioned in the speech this 
day ; namely, respecting the secret arti- 
cles or arrangements at Tilsit, which 
formed the ground-work of the justification 
of the Copenhagen expedition, and yet no 
information upon the subject is laid before 
the house. Ministers have asserted, that 
there were secret articles in the Treaty of 
“Tilsit, affecting the interests of this country, | 
and the French government have asserted 
that there were none. Here, then, was a 
challenge ; and it was incumbent upon 
a ae to prove their former assertion ; 


| 

| 

| 
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| 
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| 


‘the sovereign was, 
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but this they have not attempted to do, 
and have given up the assertion in the 
speech. I am well aware, that there might 
be circumstances which would impera- 
tively justify an expedition like that to 
Copenhagen : it is laid down by the most 
approved writers on the. law of nations, 


that where you have certain evidence of 


the intention of an enemy to seize upon a 
neutral territory, neutral vessels, or pro- 
perty, such neutral being incapable of 


_ resisting, and thereby to place you in im- 


minent danger, you have a right to seize 
such neutral territory, vessels, or property, 
in order toinsure your own safety. The same 
writers, however, state the dreadful conse- 
‘quences which would result from the ap- 


_ plication of such a doctrine, unless the im- 


perative circumstances are clearly proved 
and accurately defined ; the danger ought 
to be clearly established, and the incapa- 
bility of the neutral to defend itself. We 
are told: in the speech, that his majesty 
had information that France intended to 
collect a large force to bear against this 
country. My lords, can any one of us 
doubt this, or that this country would be 
equally desirous to bring a large force to 
bear against France? But how does this 
bear upon the point? Even if Denmark 


’ had become a party toa treaty against this 


country, could that be a justification for 
‘seizing her fleet or her territories? We 


know how France has acted upon this 


principle on the vase of Naples which be- 
came a party to the coalition against 
France, which I fear is lost,to its sovereign 
for ever; and in the case of Hesse, 
where there was only a suspicion that 

to the 
cause of the coalition against France. 
It is said, however, that the hostility 
ef Denmark is clearly proved; and in 
what manner? because her fleet was in a 
state of preparation, and because she had, 
at different times, evinced a hostile feeling 
towards this country. With respect to 
her fleet, was it not natural, when all the 


‘powers around her were at war, that she 


should be in a state of preparation? But, 
my lords, if I am not grossly misinformed, 
so far from that being the case, the greater 
part of the Danish ships were laid up in 


ordinary. Upon this part of the subject, 


however, I trust that parliament will call 
for information, as in this respect infor- 
mation may be easily obtained, and ma 

certainly be imparted without the slightest 
danger. As to the acts evincing the hos- 
tile feeling of Denmark, is it to be con- 


tended, that acts, long since buried in obli. 
vion, are now to be raised up again to 
prove the hostility of Denmark ? 1s it be. 
cause she was hostile in 1801, that she 
must be hostile in 1807? But, it is said, 
that Denmark was not disposed to resist 
the demands of France, and yet it was 
owing to her sending her troops into Hol- 
stein to resist the encroachments of France, 
that our expedition conquered Zealand, 
and seized the Danish fleet. It is said, 
however, that, had Denmark been disposed 
to resist France, she was unable; and an 
inference of this nature has been drawn 
from an allegation, stated to have been 
made by that power in 1801, that she 
joined the coalition against this country, 
because she was unable to resist the power 
of Russia. This statement, I am inclined 
to think, is incorrect. In those transactions 
in 1801, I bore a part, until about February 
or March in that year ; and I am positive 
that no such Declaration was then made by 
Denmark, nor do I think, from the facts of 
the case, that it could be made afterwards; 
because Denmark was not incidentally 
drawn into the coalition, but was the main 
instrument in forming the league; but, 
although she might make such an assertion, 
for the purpose of softening her conduct 
towards England, yet it does not at all 
bear upon. the present case. It is con- 
tended, however, that if the French troops 
occupied Holstein, Zealand must fall of 
course ; but this is not at all proved. On 
the contrary, there are between Holstein 
and Zealand two passages of the sea, the 
one six and the other sixteen miles wide, 
which a French army must cross to invade 
Zealand, and where they might be met with 
effect by British or Danish ships. If it is 
to be contended that Zealand must fall, if 
Holstein were occupied by French troops, 
it might as well be said, that England must 
be conquered by the French, because they 
occupy the continent of France, there being 


only a channel 21 miles broad between 


Dover and Calais, only five miles wider 
than the passage between Holstein and 
Zealand. Iam aware that the latter pas- 
sage is sometimes frozen over ; but still the 
difficulties of transporting a large army over 
such a breadth of ice, and with all the arti- 
cles necessary for such a force, would be @ 
most insuperable obstacle.—Thus, the case 
with respect to Denmark rests entirely 
upon assumptions in the first instance, 


which are afterwards magnified into asser- | 


tions, and at length introduced, by minis- 
ters, as facts into the speech delivered this 
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day to parliament ; a conduct highly re- 

hensible, and deserving the severest 
reprobation. It has been argued, how- 
ever, by the noble earl who spoke last, 
that the expedition to Copenhagen had a 
precedent in the expedition to Constan- 
tinople. If it is meant to be contended, 
that the expedition to Constantinople was 
an instance of bad faith, how is that to 
justify another instance of bad faith? If 
the late ministers were wrong in advising 
the expedition aie te let them be con- 
demned ; but do not let them have the 
mortification of having it quoted as a jus- 
tification of an act of bad faith. The facts, 
however, are, that the expedition to Tur- 
key was ‘chiefly in conformity with the 


treaty with Russia, and that its object was, 


not to seize the Turkish fleet, but to com- 
pel the execution of treaties.—With res- 

ct to the other points of the speech, I 
cannot help lamenting, that, on the subject 
of peace, it should be so worded as to tend to 
induce a belief that peace would be rejected. 
Upon this subject the noble viscount (Sid- 
mouth) has nearly anticipated all the argu- 
ments which I meant to urge. When we 
contemplate the crisis in which we are pla- 
ced, and the information derived from the 

ech, by which we learn, that in addi- 
tion to the hostility of France, Spain, Hol- 
Jand and Italy, which we knew before, 
Russia, Austria and Denmark are also hos- 
tile, and Portugal ‘lost, we surely may be 
excused for considering, whether any means 
exist of obtaining a just and honourable 
peace. © I agree perfectly in the praise 
given’by the noble viscount to the noble 
lord: (Milton), who, in spite of clamour and 
delusion, manfully declared ‘sentiments 
which evinced a just and magnanimous, as 


well as a judicious and correct mind. ‘I 


would: be the last man to call in question 
the right of the people to petition, but I 
do not think that peace is to be obtained 
by petitioning the throne. Petitions of 
such ‘a nature are injurious, not because 
they impart to Bonaparte any new fact 
with respect to the situation of the coun- 
try ; but, because they tend to convey to 
the enemy an exaggerated representation 
of that situation, which rather tends to 
retard than. accelerate peace. —— 
must, however, naturally be, produced, 
when in addition to the enemies already 


‘enumerated, when nearly the whole coast 


of the continent.is a hostile shore, we find 
that there is a probability of a war with 
the United States of America. Such an 
unexampled crisis calls for the exertion of 


‘ 
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every energy of the country, whilst at the 
same time one cannot help looking for- 
ward with great anxiety to the future.— 
With sejeete the two propositions as- 
serted by ministers ; first, that we should 
not enter into a negotiation, unless the 
basis of that negotiation be previously 
stated ; and, secondly, that we should not 
avail ourselves of the mediation of any 
power, not perfectly impartial, or sus- 
pected of partiality to the enemy, I can- 


‘not conceive any thing more preposterous. 


Thesecond proposition is peculiarly unten- 
able, because we do not accept a media- 
tor as an umpire, but merely as a medium 
for facilitating our communications with 
the enemy. if the mediator be partial to 
the enemy, what injury can result to us ? 
we are not bound by his sentiments ; and 
we may avail ourselves of his interposi-’ 
tion, by rejecting which we may provoke 
him to declare against us. Such, pre- 
cisely, has been the case with respect to 
Russia. That there might be reasons for 
rejecting the mediation of Russia, and that. 
we had the right to make that rejection, if 
adequate reasons existed, 1 do not mean 
todeny. But let us not promulgatenew 
doctrines, which are equally irreconcile- 
able with practice and principle. Now, 
as to the first proposition, I contend, that 
in the whole history of this country, or of 
the negotiations of other civilized nations, 
no precedents can be found to sustain it. 
If ministers can produce me one instance 
in which. the statement of a basis has been 
insisted upon, as a preliminary to negocia- 
tion, I pledge myself to produce ten in-- 
stances of a contrary practice; and, as to 
the precedent of the last negociation, I 
should draw from it quite a different con- 
clusion from that which ministers seem 
disposed to press; for 1 think it must be 
manifest, that the case of that negociation 
proves how unimportant it is to the object of 
a negociation to obtain the previous state-. 
ment of a basis. In. fact,such a thing is 
a matter of no. consequence, and :ouglit’ 
not to be insisted” upon.—As to that. topie 
of the speech which relates'to Portugal, it, 
appears to me, that ministers have appre-" 
ciated the subject very. erroneonsly indeed. 
The simple questions are, what have we' 
lost, and what have we gained by the emi-. 
gration of the court tothe Brazils? We have: 
lost, as a publication of the enemy recently: 


stated, two of.the most important ports 


for us on the whole coast of the continent 
of Europe (Lisbon and Oporto). 


what have we gained? sir George Staunton. 
c 2 
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states, that when:he was at Rio de Janeiro, 

_ the shops were glutied with English goods. 
What then are we to obtain in addition by 
the presence of the prince of Brazils in that 
settlement? How, ] would ask ministers, are 
the Brazils to be made more productive for 
__ this country, than they have been, by any 
other means than those which would tend to 
the consummate ruin of our own colonies? 

I do not mean to revive the question of the 
Slave Trade with this or any other topic. 
But, I contend, that the increased culture 
of the Brazils, far trom being of service, 

_ would be-injurious to you; and I cannot 
conceive how the emigration of the court 
of Portugal to that territory, can extend the 
market for. your goods, which it had al- 
ready afforded you. Indeed, I am rather 
of opinion, with a late demi-official decla- 


_ vation of the eemy, that the transfer of 


the Portuguese government to the Brazils 
will turn out more. advantageous for 
France, than for this country. In so far. 
as this emigration shews any friendship 
for us, or as it presents a contrast to the. 
conduct of other powers, it certainly forms 
. a grateful subject for the contemplation 

of mankind. But, as to the commercial or 
_ political advantages to be derived from it 


to this country, | cannot consent todelude. 


my countrymen by holding out such an 
idea,—In ail that 1 have said, my lords, I 
have carefully abstained from any per- 
sonal reference to the conduct of those by 
whom his majesty’s government is-at pre- 
nt directed. My abject).is to consider 
their measures, and by: those measures to 
appreciate their merits. I must, however, 
take notice of some at Jeast apparent con- 
tradictions in the language and conduct 
of the noble lords on the other side. » In 
reviewing the dreadful: catalogue of. evils 
which menace this country, 1 do believe 
that I speak the universal sentiment when 
I:say, that the greatest additional eala- 
mity for us, and the greatest advantage for 
France that ‘can. well! be imagined, would 
beia war with America. Such, indeed,. is 
the language: of ministers "themselves ; and 
yet what has’ beem their conduct? Why, 
at-the very time when. it is most material 
to.avoid such a war, they, as 1 am read 
te maintain, absolutely alter the law of the 
land-to promote it... Ministers state, and 
in that | agree with them, that no difficulty 
or danger can befal the country equal to 
that of acquiescing in the surrender of our 
maritime rights. If America were to put 
forth such a claim, then a call upon par- 
' liament and the country to resist it would 


be unanimously answered in the affirma. 
tive. But America has not asserted any 
such claim. It has, indeed, been. stated 
that she has, and we have been told by 
some noble lords on the other side, that ° 
too much concession has been alread 
made to that power. What do noble lords 
mean by concession? I wish when such 
assertions are made, those who make 
them would state some particulars. If 
they refer to the late Treaty with Ame- 
rica, which the American government re- 
fused to ratify, I contend, that so far from 
too much concession being made in that 
treaty, it absolutely went. to impose. re- 


strictions upon American commerce far . 


greater than those mentioned in the De- 
claration of the Secretary of State. But, 
yet, the late ministers felt the force, and 
were alive to the importance of all the 
reasons which should urge this country to 
avoid a war with America. The identity 
of language, the similarity of habits, .the 
old, the commercial, the family connec- 


tions, had all their just weight in our con- © 
sideration of: the jubject. 
determined to preserve the old laws which . 


We, therefore, — 


regulated our intercourse; and I entertain, 
not the smallest doubt, that had the course. 
we commenced been consistently pursued, 
it would have answered the end in view, 
by preserving the amicable relations and 
just interests of both countries.—The 
speech, I observe, studiously separates the 
two questions involved in our controversy, 
with America; namely, that of the,affayr 
of the Chesapeake, and that relating to 
our Orders. of Council. But, does any 
man suppose, that those questions will be 
separated in America? No: nor can they, 
be. separated in discussion here. In ex 
amining the Orders of Council, they must 
be considered in three points of view 3. firsty ‘ 
as they affect eur commerce; secondly, 
as they affect the constitution ; and lastly» 
as-they affect our negociations with Ame-' 
rica. When all the papers relative to this, 
important question are laid before the 
house, it will be for us particularly to :in- 
quire, whether his majesty’s government 
can constitutionally enact such prohibi- 
tions, as these Orders of Council contain 5: 
next, whether the time chosen. for issuing: 
those orders was not peculiarly excep~; 
tionable, as they must serve so much: tor 
inflame the minds of i Americans, a 
r so ly excited against us; and 
whether had right thus:to’ 


‘annihilate the whole trade of Ameri¢a-’ 
thus to say to that power, as our Orders: 
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distinctly expressed, Not a ship of yours 
shall sail which shall not be subject. to 
confiscation by us, or to conditions: which 
shall subject it to confiscation by the ene~ 
my?” I repeat, that this is the language 
which the decree of ministers proclaims 
to America, and, 1 would ask, whether 
‘such language is reconcileable with any 
law, or usage, or principle of equity ?. Let 
me, then, intreat your lordships deeply to 
- eonsider this subject ; to examine its po- 
liey ; to interpose your authority and in- 
fluence for the purpose of restoring moder- 
ation and justice to your government. 
What the late ministers did in conse- 
quence of Bonaparte’s Decree of block- 
ading of the British isles is in the recol- 
lection of the house. They retaliated, not 
- upon America or the neutral powers, but 
upon France. The Orders of Council; 
however, commence with an assertion, 
which I find echoed in his majesty’s 

ech. In that speech | see, for the first 
time, a thing unparalleled in any produc- 
tion of this nature upon record ; namely, 
an imputation cast upon the conduct of 
his majesty’s government for the last 15 
years. But, when such an imputation is 
cast, | would call for proofs to sustain it. 


When. Bonaparte issued his blockading 


Decree, we expressed a hope that such a 
decree would not be acted upon. We 
might be thought too sanguine in that 
hope; and yet. we were not altogether 
disappointed. But, what have the present 
ministers done by their Orders of Council? 
Why, instead ot urging Bonaparte to re- 
voke his decree, they have produced the 
issue of other decrees, to strengthen and 
confirm that which, in fact, could never 
have been executed, if it were net for the 
aid derived from our Orders of Council. 
What did wedo? We adhered te the prin- 
ciples of the law of nations. It has al- 
ways been a principle of that law, that the 
trade between the enemy’s ports should 
be interdicted during war, and we extend- 
ed that interdict to Holland, Spain, and the 


other nations, which we found to be sub- 


servient to the commands of the enemy. 
We did not attempt to extend a system of 
blockade for ail Europe, by taking the 
course which the ‘present ministers have 
done in their Orders of Couneil, and in 
which J maintain they have actually 
lated an article of Magna Charta, They 
could not, I contend, upon the king’s au- 
thority, constitutionally decree such ex- 
traordinary prohibitions. But, their mode 


template. 


tionable. Our course ought to.be, to ask 
the neutral powers-whether they meant to 


submit to Bonaparte’s blockading decree? 


and if so, that we must ‘act accordingly. 
Now, this course we did take; hut the 
present ministers did not wait for any re- 
ply to, this requisition, at least from Ame- 
rica, before they issued their Orders of 
Council.. Now, it turns out, as lam in- 
formed, that America received the most 
satisfactory assurances from the French 
government, that its blockading decree 
would not be acted upon against American 
shipping. In point of fact, it appears, 
that it never was so acted upon. Why, 
then, the whole foundation upon which 
our Orders of Council profess to rest, is 
done away, and«ninisters, by their indis« 
creet precipitancy, have put unnecessary 
fetters upon our own commerce, and most 
unjust restrictions, or rather a total prohi- 
bition, upon’ the commerce of America, 
But, what the farther consequences of such 
presipitancy may be; it is painful to con+ 
What must be their operation 
in America! How much must this aid the 
views of the French party, if such a party 
be there! Had you waited for the answer 
of the American government, before you 
issued these Orders.of Council, and had 
such. answer implied an. acquiescence in 
the French decree, then your friends: in 
America might have maintained that any 
restrictions imposed| through you u 
American trade; were attributable te the 
hostility of France and the connivance of 
the American government. This impres- 
sion would have been highly serviceable 


to you in America, and prejudicial to 


France. But, your haste has rendered that 


hopeless. France, however, never did, as 


I have already said, act: under its extra- 
vagant decree, against any American ship, 
Indeed, I do not think that it ever meant 
to enforce such a decree. That and all- 
the other decrees of the same character 
which have since followed, were, I firmly 
believe, but mere experiments upon the 
wisdom and discretion of the British go- 
verpment; and these experiments have: 
unfortunately had but too much success. 
France irritated you to. come forward and’ 
execute decrees which, if it were not for 
your aid, must have been a mere dead let»: 
ter, except in her own ports, inwhich you 
could not at any time interfere with her 
jurisdiction. The French decrees could in 
fact avail nothing, if you had acted pra- 


dently. But, in — of the other 
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have placed this country in. that state, 
with fespect to America; in’ which France 
would have been, had your course been 
diflerent. For, although France, by its 
decree; originated the system of restriction, 
yet all the odium of the system will attach 
to you in America, in consequence of your 
inconsiderate haste. Your conduct must 
be viewed with reference to this, as well as 
theother topics I have referred to, when 
we come to consider those Orders of Coun- 
cil hope Ishall always be found to 
stand up, and; I trust, firmly, for the rights 
and privileges of my country; but, yet, I 
would ask, does et Pa belong to us, 
is any principle to be found that can war- 
rant the restrictions which ministers have 
imposed upon American commerce? And 
{would also ask,:upon what grounds the 
_ paragraph in the speech, which refers to 
these restrictions, can be justified? I allude 
to that paragraph which implies a censure 
upon the conduct ‘of his majesty’s .go- 
vernment for a series of years, by regretting 
his adherence to justice and moderation. 
Such, 1am certain, are not the personal 
sentiments of his majesty: no, they are 
contrary to every principle of -his life ; 
they are, indeed, in that’ proportion, unfit 
to be put intosuch a declaration. ‘The plain 
interpretation, in fact, of this paragraph 
is this, “ that we have been too long car- 
tying on a most unequal contest of justice 
against injustice.” But, if‘so, maintain, 
that all the advantages of the contest have 
been on our side. Is this the day, then, in 
which we are to be told; that for the last 
15 years we have suffered by following 
the principles of justice? Could that great 
man, (Mr. Pitt) whose opinion ‘has had 
such influence on our councils during that 
period; could he, my lords, look down upon 
‘this declaration, how much would he de- 
" precate “the. sentiment, that we ought to 
terminate the “ unequal contest in which 
we have been engaged, of justice against 
injustice !’’——The noble baron here shortly 
recapitulated the topics upon which he had 
touched, and concluded with an impressive 
appeal to the house, as to the necessity of 
an “immediate inquiry into the state of 
Ireland, with a view to the adoption of 
measures, calculated to conciliate the po- 
pulation of that country. The principal 
points to: which he would direct the atten- 
tion ofthe house upon ‘this subject were 
familiar to their lordships, and he con- 


» jared his‘majesty’s ‘ministers to use’ their 


utmost endeavours to remove every’ ob- 
struction to the attainment of those objects; 


for; compared to the question of Irel 
every other subject which called for their 
attention—every topic that had been al- 
luded to in the course of the debate, was 
trifling—was, in fact, little else than. 
mn hy | nails into the sheathing of a ship, 
while her main timbers weré on the point 
of starting. 
“Lord ‘Hawkesbury 
have considered the conduct of his majesty’s 
ministers justified, if they had not taken 
the first opportunity at the meeting of par. 
liament, to ask for the vepeor’und unani- 
mity of parliament. It had been demanded 
by a noble lord (Grenville),on what prin. 
ciples had ministers undertaken the attack 
on Copenhagen ? Unless there were cir 
cumstances to make the noble lord disbe- 
lieve what his majesty’s speech contained 
on that subject, the noble lord ought to be- 
lieve it; but there were facts and proofs 
before the world to justify the conduct of 
his majesty’s ministers. The noble lord 
had misunderstood the facts, when he 
asserted that this country did not acquire 
its information by legitimate means. If 
the government had acquired it by illegi- 
timate means, they had done an act which 
merited reprehension in the eyes of the 
world. No soonerhad Austria and Russia 
fallen, than France became ruler of the 
continent of Europe. Our enemy had the 
power and the will to injure us, and the 
situation of Europe justified ministers in 
adopting any offensive or defensive mea- 


sures, necessary for the protection of this 


country against the power of France. 
When France declared our ports in a 
state of blockade, the interests of neutral 
states were reciprocal ; but neutral states 
were bound to protect themselves ; and if 


they did not do so, England was entitled, © 


by the law of nations, to adopt principles 
necessary to support her commerce, 

for her preservation. He would ask the 
noble lord, whether there was any state on 
the continent of Europe where justice was 
to be had on the established law of na- - 
tions? The law was the will’of the French, 
and consequently the law of Great Britain 
must be to provide for her preservation. 
He had no Saiieiabens in saying, his maz 
jesty’s government did receive information 
that there were-secret engagements in the: 
treaty of ‘Tilsit to employ: the navies of 
Denmark and Portugal against this country. 
The evidence required by the noble lord to: 
prove this fact, was of a description which 
could not ‘possibly be produced, If go- 


vernment were to communicate private in-’ , 


said, he should not 
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formation there would be an end of all 
confidence, and at this time, when Europe 
was under the controul of France, the lives 
of individuals, friendly to this. country, 
would inevitably fall asacrifice, There were, 
however, facts in corroboration, which 
proved that his majesty’s ministers did re- 
ceive private information of the nature -al- 
Juded to, and nostatement appeared, even in 
the papers published by order of the French 
overnment, to contradict the assertion. 
That information was corroborated by a 
yariety of other channels wholly uncon- 
nected with each other. It was corrobo- 
| rated by the testimony of the government 
of Portugal, to whom it was proposed to 
make common cause with the continent 
ainst England, and to unite their fleet 
‘with that of Spain, of France, and of Den- 
mark, to enable the confederacy to make 
ageneral attack upon these islands. It was 
corroborated by the testimony of differ- 
ent persons in sl dy where, strange to 
say, all the desigus and projects of the 
enemy were most speedily known; and 
where it was promised that the combined 
fleets of Spain, Portugal, and Denmark, 
would make a descent both on Ireland 
and this country. Nay, what was more, 
not only were these means pointed out to 
the disaffected in Ireland, but they were, 
moreover, made acquainted with the 
' period of time when the design was to be 
carried into execution. As to the inten- 
tions of Denmark towards this country, 
as little doubt could be entertained. It 
‘ was now well known that Denmark; upon 
a comparison of the inconveniences that 
would result from a rupture with this 
country and with France, was of opinion 
that the disadvantages of a war with 
France would be less than those of a war 
with England ; and, as to the state of 
forward preparation of her fleet, certain 
circumstances appeared to our naval offi- 
cers, which proved to them that the fleet 
was intended soon to put to sea.—Now, 
as to the question, why we did not also 
‘attack the Russian fleet, there were abun- 
dant reasons for not doing it. Was it 
wished that we should have proceeded to 
Cronstadt and seize the Russian fleet, 
while we left the Danish fleet of 16 sail 
of the line behind us? The Russian fleet, 
besides, was not so ready for sea, nor so 
well calculated in any respect as the Da- 
nish fleet to carry the. designs of the 
enemy into execution. Moreover, there 
Were many circumstances in the Treaty 


of Tilsit which indisposed the people of 


Russia against that treaty, and even at:the 
time the seizure of the Danish fleet) was 
known at Petersburgh, the emperor of 
Russia seemed more disposed than before 
to renew his relations with this country.— 
As to all that had been urged against the 


with America, those were questions hé 


ciation with America was pending, it was 
doubtless better to abstain from any dis- 
cussion that would only tend more to in- 
flame the minds of the two countries.—He 
lamented the uncalled-for mention of the 
state of Ireland. The concessions alluded 
‘to by the noble baron could not now be 
thought of. Indeed, even if. those con- 
‘cessions were made, still greater ones 
would be called for, andthere would be no 
end to such demands. He had made it 
his business to trace the evil in Ireland to 
its remotest source; and he was convinced 
that the concessions alluded to would not 
quiet the people of that country for one 
single month: 
he Earl of Buckinghamshire said, he 
gave the noble lord credit for the truth of 


not seen any document to provethat Den- 
mark was in league with France, or that 
the Danish fleet was to be employed by 
the enemy. He referred to Mr. Pitt’s 
opinions respecting the rights of indepen- 
dent states, and onal that that great 
statesman would never have countenanced 
such a proceeding as the attack upon Den- 
mark. 
The Earl of Lauderdale considered i 
an extraordinary mode of endeavourin 
to procure unanimity, by withholding 
documents, if there were any that could 
give authenticity to the statement.of mi- 
nisters. Why were not the Secret Arti- 
cles of the Treaty of Tilsit produeed ? It 
would not be necessary to give the names 
of the persons who communicated to mi- 
nisters their information ; but, if it existed, 


itself to the house. The fact was, however, 
that the Treaty of Tilsit had nothing to 
do with the attack upon Copenha 

That treaty was concluded in July; the 
attack on Copenhagen took place early in 
August, and the Expedition must. have 
becn at least some weeks in preparation. 
With respect to. the stores said to have 
been collecting at Copenhagen, it was well 
known, that the Danish government an- 
nually expended a, certain sum in laying 


Orders in Council, andagainst the dispute _ 


should not now enter into. While nego- 


the information he had received, but he had 


surely they might give the information 


in nayal stores, but not more this. year 
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than usual. The Danish fleet was far 
from’ being well equipped, even when 
sent over here. But the Danes were said 
to-be im hostility with us. Surely, when 
‘we attacked a man’s property, we had no 
right to consider it as an aggression that 


he endeavoured ‘to repel us. The noble | 
dord then took a view of the conduct of 


ministers with. regard to Portugal. He 
thought the flattering prospects held out 
respecting the trade to the Brazils ex- 
tremely delusive, and obsetved, that not- 
withstanding the ‘secret understandin 
_ which ministers’ pretended they had wit 
Portugal, the Prince Regent would have 
_ remained at Lisbon, had not an article 
peared in the Moniteur stating that the 
House of Braganza had “ ceased to reign.” 
The late Orders of Council he declared to 
be highly unconstitutional, as they con- 
fiscated property, and dispensed with the 
Navigation Act, without the authority of 
parliament. 

Lord Mulgrave said, that ministers never 
pretended to have possession of any Se- 
cret Articles of the Treaty of Tilsit; but 
they were possessed of secret projects and 
agreements entered into at Tilsit. With 
regard to Portugal, he assured the noble 
earl, that there was not only an under- 
standing with that power, but that a se- 
cret ‘treaty had been concluded between 
his majesty and the Prince Regent. The 
only reason why that treaty was not laid 
on the table was, that it contained an arti- 
ele, stipulating that it should not be made 
public without the consent of both the 
contracting parties. He could not com- 
municate it until that authority was given. 
~The motion for the amendment moved 
by the duke of Norfolk was then put and 
negatived. 

rd Grenville rose to move another 
amendment. The address implied an ap- 
probation of the rejection of the oftered me- 
diation of Russia. Instead of which hepro- 


posed to insert words, which would have the | 


effect of stating, that their lordships could 
not but feel that their approbation must de- 
pend upon the circumstances of the case’ ; 
and that they therefore could not express 
any opinion upon the subject, until the 
ne information was submitted to 
them.—This amendment was put, and also 
_negatived without a division. The origi- 
nal Address was then agreed to, and or- 
dered to be presented to his majesty in the 
usual form. 
[Prorest acatnst THE Seizure OF THE 
Danisu Fizer.] A motion was made to 
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omit the fourth paragraph in the motio 
foran Address to the Throne (viz. the sto. 
graph respeeting the Seizure of the Danish 
Fleet), and the question being put, “ That 
the said paragraph do stand part of the mo- 
tion,” the same was carried in the affirm. 
ative. 

« Dissentiznt,—Because no proof of 


hostile intention on the part of Denmark 


has been adduced, nor any case of neces- 
sity made out, to justify the attack upon 
Copenhagen, without which, the measure 
is, in our conception, discreditable to the 
character and injurious to the interests of 


this Country. 
W. Vassat Honranp, 

Norrotk, 

Sipmoutn. 


Rawpon, 
LaupDERDALE, 
Grey, 
« DissENTIENT, for the above reasons, and 
for those that follow :—Because, It has 
only been through the slow and painful 
progression of many ages, that civilized 
nations have emerged from a state of con- 
tinual insecurity and violence, by the 
establishment of an universal public law, 
whose maxims and precedents have been 


long acknowledged to be of the same force. 


and obligation, as the municipal consti- 
tutions of particular states. A system 
which has gradually ripened with the ad- 


vancement of learning and the extension - 


of commerce, and which ought to be held 
sacred and inviolate by all governments, as 
binding the whole civilized world under 
one politic and moral dominion.— Because, 


Alleged departures from the principles. 


and authority of this public law, in the 
earliest stages of the French Revolution, 
were held out by the parliament of Great 
Britain, as the origin and justification of 
the first war with revolutionary France, 
and because in all its subsequent stages, 
the continuance of hostilities was uni- 
formly vindicated in various acts of state, 
as being necessary for the support of the 
moral and political order of the world, 


against the avowed disregard and subver- _ 


sion of it by the different governments of 


France, in their groundless and unprovoked _ 


attacks upon the independence of unof- 
fending nations.—Because, The people of 
G. Britain, on being repeatedly called 
upon by the King and Parliament to sup- 

rt the public law, thus alleged to have 
been viblieed, and to exhibit an example 
to the most distant ages, of inflexible na- 


tional virtue, submitted to the heaviest . 


burdens, and sacrificed the most essential 
advantages, rather than consent to any 
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peace, which was considered by their go- 
yernment as an abandogment of their 
- allies, or as an inadequate security for the 
rights and privileges of other nations: and 
‘because it appears in many State Papers, 
ring the progress of the wars with the 
jifferent governments of France, that it 
was the duty and the interest of G. Britain, 
and her pledge to the world, to maintain 
inviolate the principles of 
public law, as the only foundations upon 
which the relations of peace and amity 
‘between nations could be supported.—Be- 
. causé, It is the first and most indispensable 
maxim of public law, founded indeed upon 
the immutable principles of justice, that 
no violence should be offered by one state 
to'another;-nor any intrusion made upon 
the rights, property, independence or se- 
curity of its inhabitants, except upon an 
gression by such state, and the refusal 
of adequate. satisfaction ; or in the rare 
- instance of indispensable necessity, involv- 
ing national destruction, such as in the 
¢ase of an individual would justify homi 
cide, or destruction of property for sel 
preservation: and because the obsery- 
ance of this tule should, if possible, be 
held more sacred by great and powerful 
nations, it being the very end and object 


-_ Of universal law, to give perfect security 
to the weakest communities under the 
shadow of an impartial justice.—Because, 


' The late attack pees Copenhagen, in a 
season of profound peace with the crown 
and le of Denmark, and immediately 
following the solemn Declaration by the 
Crown Prince, of his resolution to main- 
tain his neutrality, and to consider an 
nation as an enenry which should seck to 
disturb it, would, without some just cause, 
which in this case is wholly unsupported 
by proof, be a most manifest and unprin- 
Ele arture from the whole system of 
moral policy and justice, which the Bri- 
tish Government had, as above, professed 
to. act upon, inasmuch as any contempt or 
. Violation of public law by the Government 
of France, though it might release Great 
Britain from all observance of it, as far as 
regarded such offending belligerent, could 
not possible destroy or affeet its protective 
sanctions in her intercourses with friendly 
and peaceable states. On the contrary, 
it ought to ‘have invested the Law of Na- 
tions with a more binding and sacred obli- 
gation, since the professed object and jus- 
tification of our war with France at that 
very moment was to restore to a sufferi 
ree ~ good faith and security whic 
OL. 


had been lost by a contempt of its domi- 


nion.—Because, information of a projected 
confederacy between France and Den- 
mark, assumed, without evidence, to have’ 
been communicated to ministers eed 
channels which called, on their parts, for 
inviolable secrecy, might be a foundation 
for acquitting them from blame, if the 
question before the house had been the 
propriety of their acquittal or condem- 
nation, yet it cannot possibly justify, in 
the absence of all proof, an address to his 
majesty, pronouncing their attack upon 
Copenhagen to be an act of indispensable 
duty ; because, giving credit to the decla- 
rations of ministers, that they had infor- 
mations of such projected confederacy, it is 
impossible for this house to know whether 
they ought to have been acted upon to so 
dreadful an extent, without having before 
it, most precisely and distinctly, the spe- 
cific nature of such communications, so as ~ 
to be able to esgimate the credit due to 
them, not only from the facts themselves, 
but from the situations and characters of 
the persons by whom they were made.— 
The conduct, besides, of ministers, in the 
whole transaction, is in manifest opposi- 
tion to this principle of the attack. They 


‘made no such charge upon Denmark when 


before Copenhagen, nor even pretended to 
have invaded her with a cause of war. 
Their language upon the spot, and even in 
the Address proposed to his majesty, is the 
language of regret, a language utterly 
inconsistent with the vindication of a pro- 
ceeding, which would have been as mild 
and forbearing against an enemy, as it was 
barbarous and treacherous against a friend. 
The position also of Denmark, when the 
assault was made upon her, is the meet 
evidence to resist the presumption of an 
understanding with France. Her army: 
was ‘in Holstein, which France was me- 
nacing, whilst Zealand was left defenceless, 
and the ships dismantled, at a moment 
when the consciousness of a treaty or con+ 
federacy must have suggested to all the 
confederating parties, the necessity of con- 
centrating the whole force of Denmark, to 
defend her capital, and to secure her fleet. 
—Because, no evidence whatever has been 
laid before the house, to establish any hos- 
tile confederacy between Denmark and 
France, ‘nor any design on the part of the 
former to depart from the’ strictest neu- 
trality ; on the contrary, the above-men- 
tioned solemn declaration of the Crown 
Prince to.the British minister ought to have 
“— received by his majesty’s servants as- 
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Until this 


the pledge of a firm resolution to maintain 
neutrality ; and because nothing short of 
a hostile design in the government of 
Denmark could justify the demand’ of 


~~ her fleet, or the bombardment of Copen- 


hagen, to enforce the surrender of. it.— 
Because, It was completely in the power 
of G. Britain to have protected the Danish 
fleet from any hostile attack of France, 
which destroys the pretence of such an. 
indispensable necessity as could alone jus- 
tify even the slightest trespass upon a 
peaceable and unoflending state.-—Because, 
Still assuming, in the absence of all evi- 
dence to the contrary, that the government 
of Denmark was faithful to her neutrality, 
no speculation of the probable fall of her 
fleet into the possession or power of France, 
could possibly justify its hostile seizure by 
G. Britain. Such a principle would be 


_ utterly subversive of the first elements of | 


public law, as being destructive of the in- 
dependence of weaker states, inasmuch as 
it would create ajurisdictfon in the stronger 


nations to substitute their own security and | 
' convenience for the general rule, and invest 


them also with the sole privilege of deter- 
mining the occasions upon which they 
mig consider them to be endangered ; 
and because to justify the attack and plun- 
der of, a weak unoffending power, upon 
the assumption that’ a stronger. bellige- 
rent might otherwise attack and plunder 
her, would be to erect a new public law 


_ upon the foundations of dishonour. and 


violence, making the tyranny of one na- 
tion a warrant for substituting the domi- 
of oppression for the sacred _obliga- 
tions of morality, humanity, and justice.— 
Because, supposing it to have been not 
only. probable, but even certain, that 
France could have succeeded in carrying 
away in the winter the ships and. stores 
from Copenhagen, but without the consent 
of Denmark, faithful to her neutrality, the 
iniquity of that act, in sound policy, inde- 
bgodently of all considerations of justice, 
ought to have been left to the French Go- 
vernment to perpetrate ; because the car- 


- cases of the ships would have been the 


only fruit of an act of the deepest atrocity, 
whulst the indignation of a brave and gene- 
rous people, now too justly directed against 
G. Britain, would then have been.pointed 
against France; and Denmark, with the 
protection of our fleets, might have kept. 
open the Baltic to our commerce, and ex- 


tended our maritime means of restoring 


the tranquillity of the world.—Because, 
attack upon Copenhagen 
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receive vindication by proof of its justice, 
condemnation, in absence of it, from 
the parliament df G. Britain, she has lost 
her moral station in the world, since the 
very system of wrong and violence, which’ 
she has so long confederated Europe to 
destroy, at the expence of her blood and 
resources, will have been established and 
confirmed by her own example.—Because, 
A-whole nation ought not in the meantime 
to be dishonoured, nor its immemorial cha- 
racteristic brought into question for the 
acts of ministers ; and because it is the 
duty of those subjects, who, by the con- 
stitution of the government, have the high 
privilege of perpetuating their sentiments 
upon the public records. of their country, 
to vindicate themselves from the impy- 
tation of having acquiesced in acts of the 
greatest injustice. ERSKINE,” 
“HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, January 21, 1808. 


The house met this day for the dispatch 
yeoman usher of the black rod, appeared 


that the lords, authorized by virtue of his 
majesty’s tommission, desired the imme- 


of peers, to hear the commission read, 
The Speaker, accompanied by several 
members, accordingly attended. On their 
return, the Speaker took the chair, and 
acquainted the house, that in pursuance of 


be issued for the election of members for, 
the following places: Beaumaris, in the. 
room of lord deceased : Lin-. 
coln, in the room of colonel Monson, de- 
ceased; Tavistock, in the room of lord 
viscount Howick,, now earl Grey: _ the, 
county of Monaghan, in the room of R. 
Dawson, esq. deceased ; and the county 
of Donnégal, in the room of H. V. Brooke, 

. deceased.—The Clandestine Outlawry: 
bill was, according to custom, read a first, 


writs were ordered as follow: For the bo- 
rough of Mitchel, in the room of G. G. 
Mills, esq. who had accepted the Chiltern, 


cepted the office of one of the lords. com-, 
missioners of the treasury: for Stamford, 
in the room of general Leland, deceased ; 
and for Clithero, in the room: of the hon. 


J. Cust, now lord Brownlow. 


Sbusiness. At three o’clock, Mr. Quarme,. 


within the bar, and informed the house. 


diate attendance of thie house, in the house . 


the provisions of an act of the 24th of his — 
present majesty, he had ordered writs to - 


and ordered to be read a 2nd time.—New _ 


Hundreds: for Whitchurch, in the room, 
of the hon. W. Broderick, who had ac- - 
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Lorps Commissioners’ Sprecn.} 
The Speaker acquainted the house that 
‘that house had been in the house of 
eers, where the lord chancellor, one of 


_ the lords authorized by his majesty’s com- 


mission, had read a most gracious’ speech 
from his majesty, of which, to prevent 
mistakes, he had. obtained a copy.—He 
then proceeded to read the Speech from 
the chair, for which we refer to our report 
of the proceedings of the lords, see p. 1. 
‘After the Speaker had finished the Speech, 

Viscount Hamilton (son of the marquis 
of Abercorn) rose to move the Address. 
His lordship began by observing, that he 
would not waste the time of the house, by 
entering too much into detail on a subject 
which they understood a great deal better 
than he could possibly pretend to do. But 
they all knew the situation of Europe, and 
the situation of Great Britain; they all 
knew the nature of the struggle in which. 
this country was engaged ; they all knew 
the inveteracy of the merciless and exas- 
perated foe, who was bent on their de- 
struction; they all knew the value of the 
objects for which Great Britain had to 
contend ; they all knew that she stood 
alone in the contest, that on no human 
power could she place any reliance, that 


she had to depend only on her own re- 
sources, on her own spirit, and on her own 


determination. These were facts that 
were self-evident, they were subjects of 
public notoriety, and he, therefore, trusted 
that the house would acquit him of pre- 
sumption in speaking of them. We were 
not only opposed as man to man, or as 


) nation to nation, against one of the most 


gigantic powers that ever existed in the 
world, but to a power which, in addition 
to its own strength, had succeeded in ab- 
sorbing into itself almost every other Eu- 
ropean state. The situation of the coun- 


_ try was, therefore, most critical; it re- 


quired the most vigorous exertions, it de- 
manded the most liberal sacrifices. ' Faint 
heartedness would be our destruction. 
There was no mid-way for us between 
success: and ruin. Under such cireum- 
stances, the contemplation of the resources 
and = of the country, was a subject of 


- consolation and pride ; and, however the 


rotraction of the war, with the inevitable 
urdens, and the partial obstruction ‘to 


' commerce, which that protraction occa- 
. Sioned, were to be lamented, we had only 


to look around us, to be thankful for the 
contrast which ‘we presented to the neigh- 


 bouring nations; to be thankful for the 


liberty, for the happiness, for the pre- 
eminence which we enjoyed ; to be thank- 
ful, that instead of our means having been 
impaired by our difficulties, they had, on 
the contrary, increased with them, and 


had been cemented by the very circum- 


stances which were projected for their de- 
struction. Great Britain at the present 
moment exhibited the astonishing specta- 
cle of a country, which, at the end of 15 
ears war with a most powerful antagonist, | 
had gained every thing, and lost nothing. 
Every where we had inflicted blows on . 
our enemy; no where had we received 
a blow from him. Our commerce had 
flourished ; our wealth had encreased ; our 
possessions had multiplied. Our navy, 
always formidable, had swept every hos- 
tile theet from the face of the ocean. War, 
the curse of every other nation, had to 
Great Britain been a comparative blessing, 
Indeed, such was the extraordinary’ state 
of Europe, that he apprehended very 
much that war was ‘the only mode by 
which the advantages which we had ac- 
Pgs could be maintained. Peace, un- 
er the present circumstances, while it 
would be as expensive to us as war, would 
be tenfold more dangerous. Successfully, — 
however, as we had resisted the machina- 
tions and the violence of the foe, still the 
house was not less bound to take care that 
those ministers, whose duty it was to di- 
rect the resources and the energies of the 
country, were fulfilling that duty; that 
they were competent to the discharge of 
the functions with which they were in- 
vested ; and that they deserved a conti- ~ 
nuation of the confidence of the country. 
This would be best ascertained by a Te- 
trospect of their acts, and those acts were 
so fully described in his majesty’s most 
gracious speech, “that it appeared to him 
needless to recapitulate them. ‘In the re- 
gret which his majesty expressed at hav- 
ing been compelled to adopt hostile mnea- 
sures against Denmark, the house would 
undoubtedly join ; but it would be a regret 
unmixed with reproach, it would even be a 
regret overpowered by feelings of gratitude 
to his majesty for his paternal care in 
rescuing the country from the most for- 
midable danger to which it had ‘ever been 
exposed; for, after the Treaty of Tilsit, 
after the subsequent conduct of Austria 
and of Denmark, it was impossible that 
amy man could doubt of a combination of 
powers having been formed against us. 
Perhaps, among the various causes which 
had laid the’ continental states at the foot 
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of, France, none had contributed more 
‘largely to produce that disastrous effect, 
than the facility with which those states 
admitted every violation of the law of na- 
tions, of which the enemy wished to avail 
himself. We alone had avoided becoming 
the victitns of the credulity, the irresolu- 
tion, and the delay, that had overwhelmed 
all other countries. God forbid that we 
should ever degenerate into an imitation 
of them! -He trusted that at such a crisis, 
encompassed as we were by external pe- 
_rils, we should never be cursed with the 
greatest ofall evils, a timid and feeble 
government. High as the spirit, and ex- 
tensive as the resources of the country 
were, its danger would indeed be immi- 
nent, were the administration of its affairs 
placed in the hands of men who, with 
their eyes epee to the designs of the ene- 
my, would be content to reply to his acts 
by arguments, or hesitate to act them- 
selves from the apprehension of respon- 
sibility. Too long, indeed, had that ene- 
my been permitted to proceed in his 
career of violence to neutral powers for 
the aggrandizement of his own. That the 
expedition to Copenhagen was. most im- 
pertane and most critical, every one must 
ave felt when its termination was in 

_ Suspense ; every one must now feel that it 
was most wise. Its criterion was its suc- 
cess. With respect to the evils by which 
it was accompanied, every effort had been 
made to avert, and subsequently, to miti- 
gate them. He challenged the annals pf 
rope to produce an instance of a war- 


like enterprise, in which so much entreaty 
had been resorted to before success, and 
somuch forbearance manifested after it. 
~ What his majesty’s ministers had planned 


with decision, they carried into effect 
with a force which could leave the Danes 
no hope of triumphing in a contest; 
and he confessed, he could no more con- 
sider the Danish government as justified 
in sacrificing the lives of so many gal- 
lant men in a hopeless resistance, than 


he could. admire the heroism of the 


rince, who, himself escaping from the 
angers by which he was environed, 
coolly devoted his capital to destruction, 
and. its inhabitants to slaughter—The 
conduct of the Russian government was 
another proof, that on ourselves we must 


. ) depend for our security, and even for our 


existence. This last lesson that we had 

received, ‘was, surely, the last lesson we 

could Pos ay to prove to us, that how- 

ever ready we might be to co-opetate 


with the nations of Europe in the cause 

of Europe, to our own cause, to ourselves 

alone we must look. Accustomed as we’ 

had lately been to witness extraordinary - 
events, he could not avoid expressing the 

astonishment which he felt to see the em- 

peror of Russia, the champion of the cons 

tinent, secured by his situation from the 

fate which had overtaken other countries, 

voluntarily put the last hand to the degra 
dation of the powers of Europe ; to see him. 
descend from the proud eminence on which. 

he had been placed, for the purpose of 

violating his engagements, and of crouch- 

ing under the throne of that usurper whom 

he had so recently insulted and defied. 

That sueh should have been the conduct 

pursued by the emperor Alexander, must, 

be deeply lamented. Unsatisfactory in- 

deed, was the consolation, that the time 

would soon come, when he would have ~ 
infinitely more reason’ to repent that con- 
duct, than we had now to lament it. The 
contrast which the firmness and magna- 
nimity of the king of Sweden displayed, 
commanded equally our admiration and 
our support; and he was sure that the 
house would gladly enable his majesty, 
not only to fulfil his engagements with 
that gallant prince, but also to show the 
world that it was not by the quantum of 
immediate interest that we measured our 
national faith and friendship.—Of the 
many important subjects of consideration ‘ 
suggested by his majesty’s speech, none 
were more jmportant than the principles 
adopted, and the steps taken by our go- 
vernment, to frustrate the enemy’s de- 
signs against our commerce. So impor- 
tant and so complicated were these sub- 
jects, that he felt he should. presume too 
far, if he troubled the house with an opi- 
nion upon them of such little weight as 
his own. As far, however, as regarded 
the principle of the measures adopted by 
his seams ministers he might, perhaps, 
be allowed to avow his sentiments. It was 
the broad principle of retaliation and 
self-defence. The conduct of France had 
annihilated every thing in the world like 
neutrality. There existed but two powers 
—the enemy’s and our own—fortunately; 
these powers were too unequal to alarm 
us for the consequences; even should 
| America be added to the number of out 
foes ; an event which could in no wise be 
attributed to misconduct or precipitation 
on the part of his majesty’s government. 
In a2 moment of frenzy France had issued 


edicts levelled at our ‘commerce. ‘Had 
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_ the object of these measures been obtain- 
ed; had they even partially crippled our 
means, the consideration that a temporary 
distress to ourselves was utter ruin to our 

opponents, must have induced us to per- 
severe in the contest with tranquillity and 
firmness: but, the very reverse was the 
fact. So far from our means having di- 
minished, although the different branches 
of ouv commerce might vary in extent, 

“the aggregate of it exceeded that of the 
most prosperous period of our history ; 
so much so indeed, that his majesty, in hig 
most gracious speech, expressed his con- 
fidencé, that no material increase to the 
burdens of his people would be necessary. 
—The noble lord trusted, that we might 
look forward with as much hope and sa- 
tisfaction as we could look back with con- 
tent and gratitude. ‘There was one sub- 
ject from the contemplation of which, in 
every point of view, unalloyed pleasure 
must be derived; it was the rescue from 


the power of France, of one of the oldest’ 


and most faithful of our allies, transferred 
from a country weak and indefensible, to 
one secure and powerful ; an occurrence 
which afforded a field for brilliant anti- 
cipations on our part, into which he would 


not enter, as he felt that they were of an 
extent and importance beyond his powers 
of description, holding out commercial 
and political advantages in the highest 


degree encouraging tous. He was afraid 
that he had trespassed too long on the at- 
tention of the house, and should therefore 
only add, that under the impression of the 
feelings which he experienced, he should 
move, 
« That an humble address be presented 
to.his majesty, to return his majesty the 
thanks of this house, for the gracious Speech 
which he has directed to be delivered b 
the lords commissioners :— To assure his 
majesty, that, in this important conjunc- 
ture of affairs, he will find in us the same 
determination with which his majesty him- 
self is animated, to support the honour of 
his crown, and the just rights and interests 
of his people ; and.-humbly to thank his 
majesty, for having been graciously pleas- 
‘ed to inform us that as soon -as the result 
of the Negotiation at Tilsit had confirmed 


the influence and controul of France over: 


the powers of. the continent, his majesty 
was apprized that it was the intention of 
the enemy to combine those powers in one 
general confederacy ; that such confede- 
racy was to be directed either to the intire 


subjugation of his majesty’s kingdom, or 


to the imposing upon his majesty an inse- 
cure and Linon ace ; and that, for 
this purpose, it was determined to force 
into hostilities against his majesty, states 


| which had hitherto been allowed by _ 
France to maintain or to purchase their 


neutrality, and-to bring to bear against — 
different parts of his majesty’s dominions, 
‘the whole naval force of Europe, and spe- 
cifically the fleets of Portugal and Den- 
mark ; and humbly to assure his majesty, 
that we concur with his majesty in think 
ing, that, under those circumstances, the 
placing of those fleets out of the reach of 
such a confederacy, became an object of 
essential and indispensable necessity for 
the security of his majesty’s dominions :— 
That while we feel perfectly convinced, 
from the knowledge we have of the natu- 
ral generosity of his majesty’s mind, that 


it must have been with the greatest reluc- 


tance that his majesty, in pursuing this im- 
portant object, so far as related to the Da- 
nish Fleet, felt himself compelled (when - 
his majesty’s endeavours to open a. Nego- 
tiation with the court of Denmark had 
failed), to order his commanders to resort 
to the extremity of force ; we at the same 
time most heartily congratulate his ma-_ 
jesty upon the success which attended the 
execution of this most painful but neces- 
sary service :—That we learn, with great 
satisfaction, that the object which his ma- 
jesty had to accomplish, with respect te 
the Fleet of Portugal, was happily attain- 
able in a manner more congenial to his 
majesty’s feelings; and that the timely 
and unreserved communication, by the 
court of Lisbon, of the demands and de- 
signs of France, confirming to his majég+ 
ty the authenticity of the advices which 
his majesty is graciously pleased to state 
that he had received from other quarters, 
naturally entitled that court to an entire 
confidence on the part of his majesty, inthe’ 
sincerity of the assurances by which that 
communication was accompanied, as well 
as to every degree of forbearance compa:+. 
tible with the ultimate and indispensable 
object of security to his majesty’s domi- 
nions :~-And to offer to his majesty our 
most hearty congratulations, thatthisconfi- . 
dence and forbearance of his majesty have 
been justified by the event; and that 
the fleet which had been destined as the 
instrument of vengeance against Great 
Britain has been preserved from the grasp 
of France, and is now employed in con- 
veying to its American possessions the 
hopes and fortunes of the Portuguese mo- 


+ 
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narchy ; joining with his majesty in im- 
ploring the blessings of Divine Provi- 
dence upon that great enterprise, and 
rejoicing in the preservation of a power 
so long the ally of Great Britain, and in 
the prospect ofits establishment in the 
‘new world in augmented strength and 
_ splendour :—To lament, in common with 
his majesty, that the determination, on 
the part of the‘enemy, to excite hostili- 
ties between his majesty and his late al- 
lies, the emperors of Russia and of Austria, 
and the king of Prussia, have proved so 
successful ; and to concur with his majesty 
in the propriety of his not having aecepted 
‘the proffered mediation of the emperor of 
‘Russia, until his majesty might have been 
able to ascertain that Russia was in a con- 
dlition to mediate impartially, and until 
the. principles and the basis on which 
_ France was ready to negotiate were made 
known to his majesty ; and whilst we see 
with regret the course pursued by the em- 
- -peror of Austria and the king of Prussia, 
to assure his majesty, that we are happy 
in hearing that- his majesty has given 
them no ground of complaint, and that 
they have not even at the moment when 
_ their ministers respectively demanded their 
passports, alledged any pretence to jus- 
tify, or any-distinct cause to, account for 
that proceeding:—To return his majesty 
our humble thanks for having been gra- 
ciously pleased to direct, that Copies of 
the Official Notes which passed between 


his majesty’s ambassador and the minis- | 


ters for foreign affairs of his imperial ma- 
" jesty the emperor of Russia, pending the 
Negotiations at Tilsit, as well as of the 
‘Official Note of the Russian: minister at 
this court, which contained the offer of 
his Imperial majesty’s mediation, and of 
the Answer returned to that Note by his 
majesty’s command; and also, Copies of 
the Official Notes of the Austrian minister 
at this court, and of the Answers which 
his majesty commanded to be returned to 
them, should be laid before us.—That we 
hear with concern that his majesty’s ear- 
nest endeavours to terminate the war with 
the Ottoman Porte have been defeated 
by the machinations of France, not less. 
the enemy of the Porte than of Great 
Britain:—That we rejoice to find, ‘that 
while the influence of France has unfortu- 
nately proved too successful in exciting 
_ New wars, and preventing the termination 
_ of existing hostilities against this country, 
the king of Sweden has resisted every at- 
" tempt to prevail upon him to abandon his 


alliance with Great Britain ; and to convey 
to his “majesty our assurance, that we feel ' 
with him the sacredness of the duty which 
the, firmness and fidelity of his Swedish 
majesty impose upon Great Britain ; and 
that we will cheerfully enable his majest 
to.discharge it in a manner worthy of this 
country :—To thank his majesty for in- 
forming us, that the Treaty of Commerce, 
Amity, and Navigation, between his ma- 
jesty and the United States of America, | 
which had been signed by commissioners 
duly-authorized for that purpose,’ has not 
taken effect, in consequence of the refusal 
of the President of the United States to 
ratify that instrument :—To acknowledge 
with great satisfaction, his majesty’s justice 


‘in offering spontaneous reparation for an 


unauthorized act of force committed against 
an American ship of war, and to lament ~ 
that an attempt has been made on the part 
of the American government to blend the 
question arising out of this act, with pre- 
tensions inconsistent with the Maritime 
Rights of Great Britain; and, while we 
concur with his majesty in earnestly 
hoping that the American government 
may still be actuated, in the discussion 
now pending between the two countries, 
by the same desire to maintain peace and 
friendship on which his majesty has uni- 
formly acted, at the same time to offer 
our humble and hearty acknowledgments 
to his majesty for the determination which 
he has been graciously pleased to express, 
to maintain unimpaired the Maritime 
Rights of Great Britain:—Humbly to 
thank his majesty, for having been gra- 
ciously pleased to order that Copies of 
the Orders should be laid before us, which 
his majesty has issued with the advice of « 
his privy council, in consequence of the 
Decrees of the enemy, which declared his 
majesty’s dominions to be in a state of 
blockade, and subjected to seizure and 
Confiscation the produce ahd manufac- 
tures of this kingdom, and to assure his 
majesty, that we will not fail to take these 
Orders into our early consideration :— 
To return his majesty our humble thanks 
for having ordered the Estimates of the 
current year to be laid before us; and to 
assure his majesty, that he may confidently 
rely upon our readiness to make such pro- 
vision for the public service as the urgency 
of affairs may require :—That we hear — 
with great satisfaction, that notwithstanding 
the difficulties which the enemy has en- 
deavoured to impose upon the Commerce 


of his majesty’s subjects, and upon theit | 
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intercourse with other nations, the re- 
gources of the country have continued in 
the last year to be so abundant, as to have 
produced, both from the temporary and 
rmanent revenue, receipts considerably 
“ er than that of the preceding year ; 
and that our satisfaction, arising from this 
proof of the solidity of these resources, 
will be greatly increased, if, according to 
the hope which his majesty has been gra- 
ciously pleased to express,. we shall be 
enabled to raise the necessary supplies for 
the present year, without any material 
‘additions to the public burdens :—To as- 
sure his majesty, that we feel the firmest 
conviction, that if ever there was ajust and 
national war, it is that which his majest 
is now compelled to prosecute : that this 
war in its principle is purely defensive ; 
and that: much as we should rejoice, in 
common with his majesty, at the attain- 
ment of a peace which would secure to us 
the safety and blessings which belong to 
peace, yet that we are firmly persuaded, 
that such a peace can only be negotiated 
on a footing of perfect equality : and that 
ifwe display, as it is our fixed determi- 
nation to do, in this crisis of the fate of the 
country, the characteristic spirit of the 
British nation, and face unappalled the 
unnatural combination which is gathered 
around us, the struggle, under the blessing 
of Divine Providence, will prove successful, 
and gloriousto Great Britain : —And finally 
to assure his majesty, that in this awful 


_ and momentous contest, we confidently 


rely upon the firmness of his majesty, who 
has no eause but that of his’people ; and 
that his majesty may reciprocally rely on 
the constancy and the affectionate support 
commons.” 

Mr. Charles Ellis rose to second the ad- 
dress. Seldom, he said, had so many im- 
portant events been crowded together in 
such a short space of time, as that which 
hadintervened since the close of the last 
session. ‘These had been stated so com- 
prehensively inthe speech from the throne, 
that it was unnecessary for him to enter 
into any enumeration of them. The vigi- 


lance with which his majesty’s ministers 


had watched the projects of the enemy, 
and the energy with which they had de- 


_ feated those projects, had been amply ma- 


nifested. With respect to the design en- 
tertained by France, of compelling Den- 


mark to join the confederacy against Great 


Britain, his majesty had declared, that -he 
had previous intimation ; which subsequent 


F | events corroborated. As to the nature of 


this intimation, it perhaps could not be laid 
on the table of the house, nor perhaps 
ought to be so. If ministers were in pos- 
session in July of the information alone, 
which has since been, publickly disclosed, ; 
they would have failed in their duty had 
they not acted as they had done. He; 
hoped that no greater difference of opinies 
would exist on this subject in the house,. 
than what existed Sorpngnont the country 
at large. If; however, his majesty’s mi- - 
nisters should be attacked upon it, they 
would be well. able to defend themselves. 
Of this he was convinced, and he was wil- 


ling to admit it, that had the gentlemen. 


opposite remained in power, they would 
have done no such thing.. A similar at- -- 
tempt had been made by France on Portu- 
gal, but the frankness of the court of Lisbon, 
and its determination neither to lend its 
aid to the confederacy against Great Bri- 
tain, nor to abandon British persons and 
property to the possession of the French, » 
entitled it to the confidence of his majesty’s 
government, and justified that government ° 
in pursuing a_ different line of conduct’ 
from that. adopted in the case of Denmark. 
Adverting to the Russian Declaration, 
the hon. gent. contended, that a character 
very foreign ‘from that of Russia marked ~ 
the composition, not only in the sort of 
arguments adduced, but in the peculiarities 
of the style, which, if not French manu- 
facture, was the most happy imitation of it 
that he had ever seen. Had the Russian 
manifesto appeared without a title, no one 
could have hesitated to ascribe itto the 
same pen as that by which the defence of. 
itin the Moniteur had been produced.— 
The relative situation of this country, and 
America might afford ample room for 
remark, but the subject was of such a’ 
delicate nature that he should abstain from. ~ 
enlarging upon it.at present. The magna- 
nimity of his majesty in offering reparation 
for injury, was most praise worthy. He 
trusted that the Americans would see that- 
it was not their true policy to unite them- 
selves to France. The exception made: 
in their favour in the British Orders of 
Council would, he hoped, be felt by them ; 
an exception, of the propriety of which 
he somewhat doubted, disposed as he was 
to bestow on those orders his general and — 
decided approbation. _The project of ex-. 
cluding us from the continent was, now: 
trying; the trial would require on our part 


great constancy, great exertions, and great.” 


sacrifices. Of the result, there could be. 
no apprehension. They had enjoyed the- 
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satisfaction of hearing from the throne of 
the stability of the resources, and the flou- 
rishing state of the commerce of the coun- 
try. the moral character of our go- 
vernment and of our people, in the wisdom 
and energy of the one, in the bravery and 
unanimity of the other, we possessed com- 
plete assurance of success in the contest in 
which we were engaged. If he dwelt 
more on the necessity of war, than on the 
more popular topic of the possibility of 
ace, it was not because he estimated 
too lightly the® blessings of peace, but 
because he dreaded the effects of a has 
and premature one. We had ample 
means of carrying on war. In our navy 
we had not only the most efficient 
defence, but a ter power of active hos- 


~ tility than perhaps we were yet ourselves 


aware of. By exerting our naval force in 
évery possible direction, we might show 
the enemy that a predominant navy gives 
a power scarcely inferior to that of a con- 
quering army; we might controul the 
haughty mind of the ruler of France, and 


inspire him with that respect for this coun- 


try, which alone would imsure permanent. 
tranquillity. 

Lord Mikon did “not rise to: oppose the 
address, but to express his regret that 
when Russia offered her good offices as a 
mediator, his majesty’s ministers had not 
thought fit to aceept them. He could not 


‘be suspected of any disposition at this mo- 


ment to encourage a division of opinion 


on the subject of peace or war, after recent 


occurrences of considerablé publicity, in. 


_ which-he had taken a decided part. To 
_ the epinion which he then expressed, he 


still adhered. He conceived it much 
better to repress any clamour on the sub- 
ject until it should be ascertained what 
steps had been taken by his majesty’s mi- 
nisters for the restoration of peace. At 


the same time, when he heard flourishin 


descriptions of the state of the country 


_ of its commerce, he could not avoid remark- 


ing, that had the persons whe made those 
assertions attended more to the subject, 
they would have abstained from them. 
Locked up as we were from the continent, 


Closed as every market was to our manu- 


factares, how was it possible that our com- 
merce could thrive or be in a flourishin 
condition ?. He owned that he ‘had h 

to ‘have heard some assurance frem his 
majesty’s ministers, that they were anxious 
for the restoration ‘of peace ; and that they 
were ready to-embrace an opportunity of 


whatever quarter it, 
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might proceed. No such assurances had ‘ 
been ‘given. On the contrary, his majesty’s 


— breathed a warlike spirit, declaring 
that we were ready to act with hostili 

not only against France but against the 
whole weet A great deal had been said 
on the attack of Copenhagen. It had 
been asserted, that the house and the 
country must give full credit to his ma- 
jesty’s ministers for the motives by which 
they had been actuated. He would say, 
that to attack a neutral country as we 
attacked Copenhagen was, prima facie, un- 


justifiable. It might be justifiable ; but: 


he repeated that, prima facie, it was not 


so. For his part, he could not see the. 


probability that Denmark would’ have 
sided with France had we not attacked her. 
It seemed to him more likely that she 
would have resisted France. ‘The summer 
had been an eventful one. We had gone 
to war with Denmark; we had gone to 
war with Russia ; Austria had _ recalled 
her ambassador ; the Orders of Council 
and other transactions would probably 
produce a rupture with America ; and 
yet, under such circumstances, the house 


were to be amused with fine declamations - 
on the extent of our resources, and on the . 


S ressive encrease of our commerce. 
ndoubtedly, after the necessary papers 
had been laid on the table would be the 


more proper time for discussing these sub- _ 


jects ; but he could not refrain from thus 


publicly recording his regret, that his ma- ’ 
jesty’s speech contained no assurances ofa 


disposition to restore peace, at a time when 
the whole body of the manufacturers of 


the kingdom wereexperiencing such severe |, 


calamities. 
Mr. George Ponsonby observed, that his 


of topics, it was difficult to express an 
opinion upon it. Had the usual course 


majesty’s contained such a variety 
that 


prevailed in this instance; had the sub- — 


stance of the speech been known to the 
public for two or three days before the 
delivery of it, this difficulty would have 
been much lessened. Not only did the 
eech embrace a great, variety of topics, 
but it was the longest speech, he believed, 
that was ever ‘re 
uired, therefore, the utmost circurnspec- 
tion in’: ing of it, to prevent the ex- 
ression of ideas not exactly conceived. 
The first object of the speech as it con- 
cerned this :co , Telated to peace or 
war with France, and the other powers 
the continent. It was impossible for him 


to give adirect opinion of the negotiation 


from the chair. It re-. 


a 


4 | 
{ 
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_ or intercourse, between the court of Lon- 
don and the courts of Petersburgh and 
Vienna. Were he to speak generally on 

’ the subject of peace or war, he would say, 

that peace was beyond all question the 

first interest of England, it was our great- 
est blessing; but this was an abstract pro- 
ition; he could not decide positively 

_ on this particular subject, in the absence 

of the papers, which would show, whether 

or not peace could have been obtained, 

- compatibly with the honour and interests 

of the country. Of this he was sure, that 

the first object of any statesman in the 
country ought. to be to procure a peace, 
rovided such a peace were compatible 


S _ with that honour and those interests. He 


begged not to be understood, as in the 
least degree advising, that in any negotia- 
tion this country should tamely listen to 
the demands of France. To he 
hoped England would never bow her head. 
At this particular time he was fully aware 
how much it became her, to stand firmly 
on the high ground to which she was en- 
titled, by her honour, by her dignity, b 
her resources. He was most ready to 
mit, that his majesty’s ministers would be 
fully justified in assuming the attitude he 
had described. If England stooped her 
head before France she would, never raise 
it again ; but to say, whether ministers had 
acted right or wrong in the particular 
case to which he alluded, was impossible. 
His majesty had declared, that all the 
apers necessary to elucidate the subject, 
should be laid on the table. ’Till that 
were done, any opinion must be_pre- 
mature. He would, therefore, abstain 
from any further reference to the conduct 
of government on this subject. If it should 
be shown that that conduct had been 
right, he would approve it ; if wrong, he 
would not hesitate to express his disap- 
robation.—The next subject. of great 


importance in his majesty’s Speech was | 


the conduct of government with regard to 
Copenhagen. If he might describe what 
‘appeared to him the intention of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers om this point, it was to 
obtain from parliament an unqualified ap- 
robation of their conduct, without laying 
efore it-any evidence of the urgency of 
the motives by which they had been im- 
pelled. They were ready to submit to 
the house the papers relating to the inter- 
‘course between Petersburgh and Vienna, 
but they seemed desirous to abstain from 
the production of papers which led to a 
in itself what ought to be 
OL. 


the dearest object of national concern— 
national character. . He hoped he should 
not be charged with asperity in the re- 
marks which he felt it his duty to make on - 
what had fallen from the noble mover of 
the Address, and from the hon. seconder. - 
He had heard the noble lord with great 
pleasure, on account of the considerable 
ability which he had displayed: but, with 
the highest deference and respect towards 
him, he was bound to make a few obser- 
vations on the doctrine he had broached. 
Ministers, in his majesty’s speech, justified 
the attack of a country, neutral, as it yet 
appeared, and unoffending, as it yet ap- 
peared, by declaring that a determination 
existed on the part of France, to seize the 
fleet of Denmark, and te convert it into 
the means of hostility against this coun- 
try. This was the justification in the 
speech. But the noble lord and the hon. 
seconder justified the step on the ground 
that his majesty had too long forborn, and 
had been too long patient of the flagitious 
conduct of France to other powers, and 
that he was right in departing from the 
course which, until that hour, he had pre- 
scribed to himself. Now, with regard to 
the first ground of justification, how. the 
determination of France to: endeavour to . 
compel the Danes to join the hostile con- 
federacy against this country, could jus- 
tify our government in attacking the ca- 
pital, and seizing the fleet of Denmark, 
without knowing whether or not she would 
have agreed to join that confederacy, was 
beyond his comprehension. If compre- 
hensible at all, it must be from the suppo- 
sition that the weakness of Denmark might 
induce her to submit. Now, if he under- 
stood the other ground of justification, it 
was, that our government were not bound. 
to wait for any indications from neutral 
nations ; but that, because Bonaparte had 
acted unjustly to such nations, our govern- 
ment were authorised in acting unjustly 
too. In the whole course of the present 
war it had been the high boast of this 
country, that her conduct had been uni- - 
formly fair, forbearing, just, and mode- 
rate. It had been always used as a great 
argument in that house, to induce the peo- 
ple to support their difficulties with firm- 
ness, that however unjust and oppressive 
the acts of France had been, England had 
evinced an opposite disposition, and had 
been as remarkable for her good faith as 
France had been for her treachery. The 
maintenance of such a character for ho- © 


dignity, and fidelity, must, ina long 


| | 
| 
| 
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contest, be the surest pledge of success. 
If, therefore, the right hon. gent. opposite 


did not mean to prodace any papers, to’ 


throw a light on the inducements for the 
Copenhagen expedition, it was impossible 
for him to concur in that part of the ad- 
dress which piodged him to an approba- 
tion of it. - He agreed with the noble 
lord who spoke last, that the expedition 
might be defensible; he would not say 
that his majesty’s ministers were in error. 
They might be justifiable. The facts were 
anknown to him, and, therefore, he could 
not be ‘expected to offer an opinion on 
them ; but should the right hon. gent. 
opposite persist in withholding-any: infor- 
.mation on the subject, he pledged himself 
to move for such papers as would bring 
the discussion fairly before the house. 
There were two points which demanded 
-attention ; the first was the right, the se- 
cond was the policy of the measure; on 
- both these points the house was at present 
without the materials of judging, and the 
most objectionable part of the address. ap- 
peared to him to be that the house was 
pledged to approve of the measure with- 
out having these materials before it,— 
There was another topic in the speech, re- 
specting a new state of hostility, in which 
we had been lately involved with the 
courts of Petersburgh, Vienna, and Berlin, 
en which it was almost impossible to de- 
_gide till the papers containing the cor- 
respondence were laid before the house. 
He should only now observe, that nothing 


te him appeared more surprising than the. 


circumstance of England being at war 
with Austria. That that power, which 
had uniformly been our prop and support, 
oir partner in misfortune, and our friend 
on all occasions, should have been in- 
fluenced to sacrifice its ancient attach- 
ament, and to break the numerous ties by 
which she was united to us, really seemed 
to him almost incredible—this was some- 
thing which he could not understand. 
But, if Austria had been compelled in her 
fallen state to acquiesce in the demands.of 
France, he hoped that on the part of. this 
country every degree of forbearance would 
be exercised. towards her. In regard to 
her, surely no conduct could be too-mo- 
derate, no language too conciliatory. To 
France ministers might use as harsh lan- 
guage as they thought fit. She~had been 
iberal in her abuse of us, and those. who 
judged.it proper might retaliate. But a 
difference should be made between France 


and those powers who had been induced 


related to the ki 


to take up’ arms against us, not from: 
choice, but necessity 
suitable to the noble and generous feelings 


of the English nation to employ at all - 


times language as healing and conciliatoy 
as possible.—Another topic of the speec 
on which he had one observation to make, 
was contained in that paragraph which 
of Sweden, and where: 
his majesty is m 


ness of the duty which the firmness and 
fidelity of that monarch had imposed upon 
him, and that it would concur in enabling 
his majesty to discharge it in a manner 
worthy of this country. If engagements 


had been contracted with the king of 


Sweden, he had no doubt of the readiness 
of the house to enable his majesty to fulfil 
thera. But if it was in contemplation to 
grant pecuniary subsidies to that monarch, 


‘he thought the house ought to pause be- 


fore it sanctioned such an application of 


the public’ money: For, in the course 


of two or three months they might see 
gentlemen rising up on the opposite side, 
and speaking of him in terms similar te 


those which they had this evening heard 


applied to the emperor of Russia. It was 


in the recollection of every one present, 
that a very short time ago panegyrics, 


quite as highly coloured as those now be- 
stowed on the king of Sweden, had been 
lavished upon the emperor Alexander, 
when he was represented as magnanimous, 
generous, disinterested, in short, every thing 
that was great-and good. Here, too, it was 
possible, that he might be wrong, but all 
that he wished was that the house should 
not give any pledge till they were in 
possession of the information necessary to 
regulate their judgment.—The house, he 


asserted, was equally destitute of informa- — 


tion upon the question relative to America 
and neutral nations, and, till this informas 
tion was granted, he had no wish to anti- 
cipate their opinion. He should only ob- 
serve generally, that he should be willing 
and ready at all times to support any 
measures which might be found neces- 
sary for the assertion of our honour, or 


the maintenance of our. interest—There 


was another topic of much importance 
which might have been introduced into 
the speech, but a egg which it was 
wholly silent, namely, the present state 
of Ireland. On this subject not one word 
was said, though there was certainly none 
to which it was more the me of ministers 


; and it was besides: 


to express a hope that’ 
the house will feel with him the sacred. _ 
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hoped, however, that it was their intention 
to supply this omission, in the course of 
the session of parliament. He was fully 
sensible of the importance which every 
measure of a public nature derived from 
coming directly from the-servants of ‘the 
crown; and he hoped that much. time 
would not elapse before they came forward 
with some proposition calculated to quiet 
those apprehensions whieh were at this 


moment, he was afraid, equally general 


and well founded.— Having said these few 
words, he professed to have no intention of 
taking the sense of the house upon the 
address. Upon questions where they were 
wholly without information, it would be 
absurd to call upon it to express an opi- 
nion. And as to the affair of Copenhagen, 
he promised that he would, on a future 
éecasion, move for the production of the 
necessary documents, so that it might at 
least be fairly brought under discussion. 
All that he wished now was, not to be un- 
derstood as oe of ity and the 
yemarks he had made were intended chiefly 


to prevent his being told afterwards, that 
by consenting to the address he had pre- 
cluded himself from any future imvesti- 
gation of this important topic. Certainly, 
no event had occurred in the course of the 


last the.cause of which so loudly 

called for Heh that minis- 

ters had conducted themselves in a manner 

deserving the approbation of the le of 

England ; if not, he was well assured that 

the country would not submit to the oblo- 
ofa disgraceful transaction. 

r. Milnes said, that in offering his sen- 
timents or the present occasion to the house, 
he should endeavour, as much as possible, 
to compress closely, aswell the ideas which 
he conceived himself, as those which had 
been suggested to him by others. Though 
the gentlemen on the other side had con- 
demned many of the measures adverted to 
inthe speech from the throne, it had not 
been asserted by any one, that they had 
not been completely successful; and, 
whatever they might think of the principle 
upon which those measures were founded, 
they could not but consider it fortunate for 
the country, that they had, by’ success, 
proved beneficial to its interests: He could 
without difficulty, concur in the address, 
because he had'no hesitation in: giving his 
entire approbation to the conduct of his 
majesty’s’ government. If ministers had, 
since the termination of the last session of 
parliament, performed so many essential 
services to the nation, if they had crowded, 


as had been well and. ably stated by his 
hon. friend, if he would aliow him to call 
him so, into so short a space of time, a 
greater number of important events than 
had ever in the compass of a stmilar period” 
been accomplished, and certainly than had 
been effected by the administration which 
preceded them in office, he could not pos- 
sibly feel any difficulty in supporting the 
address which expressed approbation o 

their measures. He looked upon it to be 
no inconsiderable test of the unobjection-. 
able nature of the address, that neither the 
sagacity of the hon. member, who had just 
sat down, nor of the noble lord who pre- 
ceded him, could select any one point to 
which they could seriously object. But, 
when the speech comprehended, as it did, 
so many and such various topics, ner | 


‘Russia, Austria, Denmark, Portugal, an 


Sweden, it was extremely easy for any 
gentlemen to comment upon a separate 
oint, on which each might. leave that 
ouse indulging the high ambition, that his 
had been the speech which remained un- 
answered. And when ministers were to 
be called to account for what they had 
done, it must follow that those who 
should do the most, would -have the 
most to answer for. He would agree 


| with the right honourable gentleman 
opposite, that it would be impolitic te 
| adopt any measure by which the charac- 
ter of the country might be affected, if the 


powers of Europe retained their indepen- 


dence, or ifthe government of Denmark 


could have been considered free to follow 


that course which its honour and interest 


dictated. But no gentleman would con- 
tend, that there was-a power on the cor-_ 
tinent which could have resisted the man- 
dates of the enemy. The question res- 
pecting the Danish expedition had been 
considered by’ the right hon. gent. with 
reference to two general propositions ; 
first, whether the necessity justified the 
measure ; and secondly, whether the con- 
viction of his majesty’s ministers respect- 
ing that necessity, was sufficient to justify 
them. The first had been stated by the . 
noble lord (Milton,) the latter by the right — 
hon. gent. who had just sat down. It was 
the first duty of ministers to act upon the 
necessity, and it was equally their duty to 
use their discretion in judging of that ne- 
cessity, and if, in acting upon it, they were 
to err at all, it was much better that they 
should err upon the side of ‘public secu- 
rity. He should not then enter mto an 
argument to shew that government were 
E 2 


| 

| q 

| 

y 
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justified in acting upon probabilities, be- 
eause that doctrine was consonant with 
the law of nations, if any public law had 
~ survived the subjugation of the powers of 
the continent, or if there was now an 
_ Tule for the conduct of nations to be found 
in Europe but that of the Napoleon code. 
‘He had lately met with a passage in Vattel 
which fully justified that principle. The 
passage he alluded to stated, « that when 
the security of a nation was threatened, 
its government should act upon reasonable 
resumption,” and concluded with assert- 
ing, ‘that too scrupulous an attention to 
justice in times of danger, paved the way: 
to slavery.”’ So far the authority of this 
great civilian justified the conduct of his 
majesty’s ministers. On the ground of 
confidence alone he should be disposed to 
concur in the address, though ministers 
had not submitted the sources of their se- 
cret information either to the curiosity of 
that house, or to the vengeance of Bona- 
parte. But though he could give his vote 
tor the address on the ground of confi- 
dence as to their secret information, he 
yet felt, that he could justify the conduct 
of ministers upon facts which were acces- 
sible to them all.. If Denmark had been 
_Teally tvorse disposed to this country than 
she was, would she not have pursued pre- 
- cisely the same course she had followed ? 
Would she not have delayed her Declara- 
tion till she was fully prepared, and re- 
served some causes of complaint, till she 
might seasonably make them the ground 
of her hostilit Y We were not to expect 
any explicit declaration of their motives 
froin powers under the influence of France. 
Denmark had acted precisely as she would 
have done if she had entered into the 
views of our enemy, and this was a suffi- 
_ cient ground for the measures adopted 
_ by ministers.. The extraordinary concen- 
tration of French troops on the ‘frontiers 
of Holstein, and the submission of Den- 
mark to the ‘decrees of France, and her 
_ remonstrances against our maritime rights, 
together with her active and formidable 
naval equipments, were sufficient evi- 
dences of her submission to Bonaparte. 
Another ground of his confidence in mi- 
nisters was derived from a view of the 
state of Europe. Let us pass over every 
other evidence, said the es gent. and 
- look only at Europe, confederated as she 
is against us; to Prussia, whose Declara- 
tion against England France _ hardly 
thought it necessary to conceal in the hard 
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under great disguise, still found no pro- 
tection from French controul in her un- 
broken strength; to Portugal, who equal. 
ly found none in her weakness and com- 
pliance; and to Austria, who, without 
any maritime interests, seemed forced 
into this maritime league only to finish 
and round off this confederacy, to supply 
whatever was this night wanting in argu- 
ing from the analogy of the rest of Ku- 
rope, and to shew how miserable indeed 
was the deception, if Denmark ever 
imagined that she alone of every other 


sion of her neutrality. With a large navy, 
with a more extended commerce, and 
with the keys of the Baltic in her hands, 
would Buonaparte have allowed her to re- 
main as a monument of reproach to the 
vassalage of surrounding countries, and to 
have broken the continuity of the chain 
which binds every shore of Europe ?—He 


noble lord (Milton), that the expedition 
should be condemned, because the Crown 
Prince of Denmark was in Holstein, and 


sentiment might 
in his mind. It was a specimen of the poli- 
tics of the school of a the noble lord 
was the disciple, or eh leader; and. 
when a noble lord (H.Petty) announced that 


vamus secundis,”’ or that they would never 
assist a friend till he was in a condition not 
want it, he could not but think the advice 
of the noble lord perfectly natural, that 
we should never resist an enemy till he is 


concealed the attempt, the greater neces- 
sity there was to guard against its mis- 
chievous a prompt and vigo- 
rous defeat of it. e treaty of Tilsit had 
fixed and bound the emperor of Russia 
fast to’ the views and measures of Buo- 
naparte ; every act of his, since the execu- 
tion of that treaty, had daily and hourly 
evinced his increasing adherence to his 
plans and designs against this country. The 
right hon. gent. had declined to enter into, 
any argument on the subject of the Rut- 
sian mediation, because information had 
been promised to be laid before the house; 
and also on the conduct of the courts of 
Vienna and Berlin, because he should 


move for information on those subjects on — 
a future day. He would not, therefore, 


‘conditions of her peace; to Russie, who, 


take up the time of the house, by entering 


state was to be exempted from the inva. — 


ought not to quit the subject without be- 
stowing a remark on the opinion of the. 


his forces unprepared. Strange -as that 
GS it excited no surprise . 


their leading policy was “ nos rebus ser-. 


in a condition to despise our resistance— — 
The hon. gent. insisted, that the more 
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further on either of those topics at present ; 
but he would observe, that he had no 
doubt on his mind, but that the conduct 
of both those powers had been actuated 
and guided hy the predominant and over- 
bearing influence of Buonaparte, who 
would not suffer any power on the conti- 
nent to continue at peace and amity with 
‘us; and therefore he thought ministers 
“were no ways culpable on account of the 
recent conduct of those governments. He 
then adverted to the dispute with America, 
and hoped that the good sense of the mo- 
derate and thinking people in that coun-. 
try would so far influence its government, 
as that matters might still be brought to a 
fair and reasonable accommodation. His 
majesty’s present ministers had on their part 
shewn every desire to do away every cause 
of complaint as far as they could, without 
_ making a sacrifice of our most important 
rights. Mr. M. then went into the various 
questions of Russia, Portugal, and Den- 
mark. These were the various topics, which 
arose out of the Address ; they with him be- 
spoke individuall ythe prudence and activity 
of ministers, and presented in the aggregate 
a prospect the most satisfactory. What 
might be the issue of these our endeavours, 
whether peace or war, he could not say; 
if war, we had the hope of similar success ; 
if peace, the consciousness that we had 
earned it. That peace, of which they had 
that night heard so much, he would entrust 
to thé hands of ministers. ‘They wouldon 
the one hand perceive and estimate, what 
the sincerest lover of peace must admit to 
be discouraging ; that peace, in its. most 
flattering aspect, would be little more than 
a suspension of hostilities, and that no 
formal act of government could root out 
rancour and stifle jealousy ; and if there- 
fore we did: return the sword, that our 
hand must never quit the hilt, and. above 
all, feeling that Bonaparte would in his 
terms wish to question our maritime su- 
premacy, a patrimony entailed upon us, 
and therefore not matter of negociation, 
they would judge how far a peace was 
promising under such appearances. He 
repeated it, that were Bonaparte to abdi- 
cate his throne, and depose all his minion 
rinces, were he to restore to France her 

_ legal government, and to Europe the ba- 
_ lance of power, they: would not in his mind 


be equivalent for the sacrifice of our com-- 


| mand at sea, or justify ministers. in disho- 
| nouring this unattainted title, by which wé 
style ourselves Englishmen. On the other 


) hand, he trusted 


ministers were fully 


awake to the exigencies, that they required 
no speeches or petitions to’ tell them that 
privations must be numerous, and the pres-: 
sure deplorably severe. He hoped ministers . 
wanted not to be told that peace had fewer 
calamities than war.’ And, in vindication 
of that part of the country with which he 
was locally connected, he would say, that 
if the noble lord (Milton) supposed that 
that public voice was meant only to ex- 
ress the existence of misfortunes which all 
in part felt, he was sure he was right ; if he 
meant to say that it was connected with 
any political opinion whatever, as sure 
was he that he was wrong. Under these 
impressions, he should give his unqualified 
support to the Address. 

Mr. Whitbread, whatever might have 
been his disposition not to trouble the 
house with any observations on the present 
occasion, could not remain silent after the 
speech of the hon. gent. who had just sat 
down. However he might respect the 
talents of that hon. member, and the dis- 
cernment with which he applied those 
talents in commenting on the eloquence of 
those: who had preceded him, he could 
not agree with him in his observation, 
imputing a defect of sagacity to his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Ponsonby), than whom 
no man possessed that faculty in a more 
eminent degree. Neither the hon. gent. 
with all his talents,norall the concentrated 
talents of Europe, could overturn the. 
eternal principles of justice which his right 


‘hon. friend had asserted. The hon. gent. 


had quoted a passage from Vattel, in jus- 
tification of the expedition to Copenhagen ; 
but this passage would not apply to the 
defence of a measure so cruel and unjust 
in its principles, and-which he feared 
would prove so baneful in its consequences 
to this country. He agreed with his right 
hon. friend, that it was possible it might 
be justified, and he hoped he would follow 
up the notice he had given for papers to 
ascertain that point. The hon. member 
who' had seconded the address, and for 
whom he entertained a high respect, had 
talked of the private morality of the. 
nation; but he wondered that hon. gent. 
did not blush for the right hon. gentlemen | 
below him, when making that observation, — 
Had this country, which had been so long 
calling upon the Living God in defence | 
of morality and social order, now at length 
found out that its conduct was wrong, and 
that Bonaparté, who had been all that time 
worshipping Baal, was right? By the 


attack upon Denmark we had gained fifteen 
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_ whom she had formed a connection? Upon 


_ Presburgh. .He was’ sorry that the hon. 


portunity-There was. ene point im 


~ or sixteen hulks, but had excited an inex- 
tinguishable hatred in the breasts of the 
Danes, and em the whole maritime po- 
~ pulation of that country to France. It was 
urged, that the attack was made in order 
to prevent Denmark from joining France ; 
but had it not shut us out from that coun- 
try, and thrown its whole resources into 
the arms of France? Ministers asserted 
that they had some information of the de- 
signs of Denmark, which they kept back, 
but which justified their conduct. From 
his heart he believed they had none, but 
if they had, they owed it to the house to 
produce it. The hon. gent. under the 
gallery (Mr. Milnes) had asserted, that the 
collection of the Danish’ army on. the 
frontiers of Holstein was a proof of the 
- understanding between the court of Copen- 
hagen and the courts of Russia and France. 
But if Denmark had leagued with Russia 
and France, was it not more likely that 
she would have collected her army in Zea- 
land to resist the attack of the power against 


this point they had assertion against asser- 
tion, and he had no hesitation in saying, 


royal of Denmark in preference to that of 
his majesty’s ministers; and here he must 
express his regret, that the noble lord who 
had moved the address, should have given 
way to.an insulting taunt upon that gallant 
prince. If his courage had not been al- 
ready tried, if he had not steadily perse- 
vered in the principles upon which he had 
professed to act during the present war, 
and shewn that in his country’s defence 
he was insensible to per fear, such 
observations might have been well timed. 
‘He could not but remark here, upon the 
language in general applied to powers who 
had been in alliance with us, and were 
afterwards compelied to side with our ene- 
my. The emperor of Russia had not made 
peace with France from a feeling of des- 
pondency, but from hard necessity, simi- 

r to that which led to the peace of 


gent. had alluded to any consequences 
that might result from the effect of the 
Treaty. of Tilsit upon the people of Russia. 
He had seen, with regret, similar allusions 
some time. since inthe publie prints, and 
he mentioned. the. circumstance then, only 
to shew his reprobation of that practice. 
Much more might be said onthe subject 
_of the Danish expedition, but he should 
_ Feserve what he had to saytill another 
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speech which had-not been touched u 


by his right hon. friend, that he thought | 


deserving of notice, namely, the credit 
taken by ministers for the emigration of 
the court of Lisbon. This was an event 
which he believed might in time be benex 
ficial to his-country, but that ministers had 
any credit for the arrangements made for 
that purpose, he could not see any ground 


that the prince. of Brazils had a short 
time before his departure from. Lisbon, 
issued a proclamation for shutting his ports 
against this country, and uniting with the 
continent to procure a maritime peace, 
It was not until the appearance of anarti- 
cle in the Moniteur, declaring that the 
-house of Braganza had ceased to reign, that 
the prince determined to emigrate, and lord 
Strangford, afier having quitted Lisbon, 
for the first time met the prince on his: 
voyage. With all his admiration of the 
talents of the noble mover of the address, 
and of the hon. gent. who had just sat 
down, he could not concur in the princi- 


ples they had that nightlaid down. ‘They 


t “were very young meh, and might live to 
that he believed the assertion of the prince | 


witness the advantages this country, if it 
should survive, the vigour of the present 


ministers, would derive from the emigra~— 


tion of that prince to the Brazils; for his 
to see it, for he did not expect such sudden 


court. On this score he thought the mi- 
nisters .had no merit, and were intitled to 
no approbation. With respect to the at- 


was cruel and unjust without any neces- 
sity, and if he thought that. the address 
would pledge-him to any approbation of 
it, he would not fear to take the sense of 
the house upon it. It was with coneern, he 
observed, that there was no allusion what- 


| ever in the speech to a prospect of peace. 


Gentlemen were in possession of his senti- 
ments upon the subject: of. peace, and he 
was free to repeat, that in the negociation 
which had taken place lately with France, 
that object was lest, not because France 
was always wrong, but because England 
was frequently wrong, and that many. op- 
portunities of, effecting peace had been 


cuments. respecting the discussions with 
the courts: of Russia and Vienna would be 


‘produced. He should say, however, in the 


mean time, that, if ministers would yield 


to common sense and prudence, # peace 


to admit. The hon. gent. must be aware, _ 


part he was satisfied he should never live | 


effects from the bare emigration of the — 


tack upon Denmark, they had, im his 
nion, great demerit, because. that attack 


lost. The: time would come, when the do- , 
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compatible with the honour and interests of 
this country might be obtained. He knew 
not whether the disposition of the people 
of this country was for peace or for war, 
but he would assert, that the late Orders 
of Council would be found to ‘produce 
great inconvenience to the great mass of 
the people. If any felt this inconvenience, 
it was their birth-right to express their 
sense, and thé ‘constitutional course was 
by petition. He not only would not re- 
press it, but, if the disposition of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers should not incline them 
to peace, would think them justifiable in 
titioning for the removal of such minis- 
ters, in order to make way for others more 
' disposed to peace. Peace, in his opinion, 
-was necessary to the salvation of the coun- 
try; but he would rather that the country 
should perish, than submit toa dishonour- 
able peace.—As to Ireland, he regretted, 
with his right hon. friend, that no allusion 
had been made to that country. Minis- 
ters, notwithstanding all their vigour, must 
have been sufficiently urged upon that sub- 
ject by men acquainted with the country, 
during the recess. If something was not 
done for Ireland, the security of the em- 
pire would be putto hazard. At the same 
time he agreed with his right hon. friend, 
that they should have patience, and not 
press the subject precipitately forward, in 
_ the hope that ministers would in time take 
it into consideration. 
America he should not say much, as his 
majesty’s ministers seemed to hold outa 
hope, that our differences with that coun- 
would be amicably accommodated. 

of the prosperity 


When gentlemen talk 
of the country, and of the productiveness 
of the income tax, and the flourishing 
state of our resources, he would ask, whether 
an indefinite war would not be ruin? We 
should not g° on ina blind security, that 


death would never come. We had fought 
15 years against France, and reduced all 
the powers of Europe, except Sweeden, to 
a state of subserviency to France, to a 
power, the greatest the world ever saw, 
and governed by an individual, as able to 
wield that power as any person the world 
| ever produced. He begged to deprecate 
the use of acrimonious language towards a 
power with which we must sooner or later 
negociate. He should not: trespass longer 
on the attention of the house, as he should 
have opportunities of delivering his sen- 
timents at length, when the separate points 
should come under discussion. 
-Mr, Secretary Canning expressed some 


On the subject of | 


— that the right hon. gent. opposite 
(Mr. Ponsonby) should have required time 
to marshal his arguments, with a view to . 
convince any small portion of persons 
who might be persuaded to agree with 
him in his opinion upon thé matter of the 
address. e intention of that right hon. 
gent. to postpone delivering his sentiments 
upon that subject, was undoubtedly, in . 
some degree, embarrassing to those who 
differed from him. But in the state in 
which the fact then was, when the debate, 
however protracted, could ‘lead to no deci- 
sion, and in the confidence of his impression, 
that a great majority of that house thought ~ 
as he did on this occasion, he should in- 
deed be culpable if he went into a great 
length of discussion in the present instance. 
But, as the gentlemen opposite had thought 
proper to state to the house the course 
they meant to pursue, he felt it a res- 
pect due to the house, to state the manner 
m which, in all probability, their argu- 
ments would be met, when the discussion . 
should come on. He did not mean to un- 
dervalue the talents of the right hon gent. - 
opposite (Mr. Ponsonby), but it would 
be rather surprising, if he alone of all 
those who had filled the place which 
it seemed he was now to occupy, should 
require a day’s preparation to deliver -his 
sentiments upon topics on which the 
mind of the public had been long made 
up. The right hon. gent. had stated also, 
as a ground of delay, that the communica-__ 
tions respecting the intercourse between 
his majesty’s ministers, and the courts of 
Austria, and Russia, were necessary for 
their discussion ; but the right hon. gent. 
seemed to understand these communica- 
tions in a larger sense than the words of 
the speech would warrant. By what 
had fallen from the right hon. gent. he 
seemed to expect voluminous documents 
respecting treaties with those courts ; but 
on a reference to the. words of the speech, 
he would tind that they referred only to 
official Notes, which passed between his 
majesty’s minister and the Russian and 
Austrian ministers. If the right hon. gent. 
should think that his majesty’s ministers 


| were justified in not accepting the media- | : 


tion offered, until they could ascertam 

whether the power offering it was in a si- 
tuation to mediate impartially, and the 
Notes to be produced should prove that 
fact, he hoped for his approbation of their | 
conduct, in not consenting to treat till 
they. should know upon what basis—a 
question that had occupied three months 
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_ hostility to this country, and this fact 
_ would appear from the documents to be 


_ Ministers would trust to it for their justifi- 


_ was again to be brought into discussion, 
he begged to state, that he would prove 


Was it 


_ who served it from fidelity, or from less 


He should contend, as his hon. friends had 
done, that the arrangements at Tilsit, and 


_ gould easily conceive a factious motive for 


of the public, but he was confident he 


in the late negotiation. As to Austria, 
she had never assigned any cause - for her 


produced.—With respect to the motion of 
which the right hon. gent. had given no- 
tice, for papers relative to the expedition 
to Copenhagen, it was very possible he 
might moye for some information. which 
might safely be produced. But if he 
should, for the purpose of removing,-as’ he 
represented it, the: foulest stain that ever 
attached to the annals of any nation, 
move for the secret information upon 
which that expedition was undertaken, as 
far as his judgment went, he believed he 
would never have ocular conviction. The 
right hon. gent. was at a loss to ima- 
gine why this secret intelligence was not 
published. But he would assure that 
right hon. gent. that as the fact now stood, 
and as it would be made out in argument, 


cation, and never expose the source of 
their secret intelligence. If this subject 


the measure not to have been unprece- 
dented, and though the conduct. of his 
majesty’s ministers might be held up in a 
few speeches in that house to the execra- 
tion of the country, they would run than 
risk and incur that penalty, rather than 
suffer the secret ‘to be torn from their 
bosoms. But, was this the moment when 
such documents were to be called for? 
ible, at a time when there was 
no capital on the continent where the 
power of Bonaparte could not drag the 
offender against him to execution; when 
there was no British accredited agent in 
‘any country of Europe, was it possible, 
that such a time should be fixed on for di- 
vulging the sources of secret intelligence ? 
Was this country to say to the agents, 


worthy motives, you shall serve us but 
once, and your life shall be the forfeit? 


the measures which ensued, without any 
document, fully justified the measures of 
He should be glad to 

ow what motives could be ascribed- 
to his ,majesty’s ministers for , acting 
as they had done, if not from the con- 
viction of the necessity of the case. He 


imputing to them an intentional. delusion 
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could make out a full justification, though rs 


he thought it right ‘to state before hand 
that no force should extort from them 
the secret source of their intelligence. If 
any doubts could be entertained of the 
designs of Bonaparte, thus far he could tell 
the hon. gentlemen, that the communica- 
tions from the Portuguese government re- 
lated as well to the Danish as to the Por. ' 
tuguese navy. What happened in 
‘Portugal was sufficient to convince eve 
fair thinking man of the truth of the infor- 
mation respecting Denmark, and the wis- 
dom of the steps taken upon that infor. 
mation. In taking those steps, the present 
ministers had the example of their prede- 
cessors before them. It was only necessa 
to apply to Denmark the principle they 


coerce secret enemies, or at least suspi- 
cious neutrals, instead of old and faithful 
allies. The same cause that prevented 
parliament from possessing similar infor- 
mation respecting most of the other projects 
of the late ministers, prevented it from 
possessing the documents respecting the 
expedition of earl St. Vincent to Lisbon, 
namely the failure of the plan. The traces 
however were to be found in the Foreign 
Office. . The instructions were the same, 
but the issue was different.—With respect 
to the late proceedings at Lisbon, it wag | 
necessary for the country to know, that the 
court of Lisbon always made an unreserved 
communication to his majesty’s represen- 
tatives, of the full extent of the demands 


which it was disposed to comply with those — 
demands, rather than proceed to the last. 
extremity ; and of the point beyond which 
it would refuse compliance, let the refusal 
be accompanied with what risk it might. 
These communications were accompanied 
with an assurance, that in no case should - 
the persons of British subjects, or their 
property, be injured or violated. Under 
those circumstances his govern- 
ment thought it right to allow some lati- 
tude for obtaining by negociation, and par- 
ticularly by shewing the vigorous deter- 


of France. Even though some doubt 
might have been entertained of the sta- 
bility of the good faith of Portugal, it — 


-seemed better to run all risks ; and the | 


issue had justified the determination. With. — 
respect to sending an army to defend Por- 
tugal, we had the assurance of a most able 
oflicer, that no army ‘Great Britain could 


send would be adequate to that object, and.» 


had applied to Portugal, to threaten and . 


of France, as well as of the extent to 


mination of Great Britain, the forbearance — 
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the presence of such an army was depre- 
cated by the prince Regent, as tending to 
recipitate his ruin. A secret treaty, signed 
in Oct. last, bound the Portuguese govern- 
ment not to admit a French garrison into 
the Portuguese forts, and to protect the 
rsons and properties of English subjects. 
Mis treaty was faithfully executed on the 
er of Portugal. It was a fact, that a 
rench force had entered Portugal, and 
had advanced some way before the fact 
was made known to the head of the Portu- 


guese' government ; and this was at the. 


moment when the known presence of such 
a force on the frontiers, and a promise that 
it would forbear toenter, had induced the 
rince Regent to shut the ports against the 
glish, and to seize the small remains of 
British property that were to be found. 
This proceeding called forth some degree 
of hostile retaliation on our part, which 
was abandoned as soon as the discovery of 
the actual invasion of Portugal by the 
French led the Portuguese government to 
see that its only chance of safety was in 
the alliance and under the protection of 
Great Britain. The advantage of this 
_ conduct was felt in the emigration of the 
Portuguese government, in perfect friend- 
ship and alliance with Great Britain, to the 
Brazils, and yesterday, more immediately, 
_ onthe arrival of the dispatches announcing 
the surrender of Madeira to this country. 
There was, certainly, reason to believe that 
there was treachery in some part of the 
government, and to that part 
must be attributed the occasional preva- 


lence of French interest, and the conceal- 


ment of the advance of part of the French 
army, at a time wlien assurances were given 
that it would not pass the frontiers.—It 
was remarkable, that while the application 
of force at Copenhagen was condemned b 

the gentlemen opposite, the non-appli- 
cation of it at Lisbon was censured no less 
severely ; but so it would have been if the 
_ force had been applied at Lisbon, and ‘ne- 
gotiation at Copenhagen. Censure would 
have still followed the force and the nego- 
tiation. Copenhagen, then, would have 
been lost by foolish confidence, and Portu- 
gal outraged by unprincipled and impolitic 
violence. A Preach army could not have 
reached Lisbon in less than five or six 
weeks ; but a French army was on the 
very frontier of Holstein, ready to oyer- 
run that province, and to enter Zealand 
immediately after. The Danish army was 
not in a condition to resist ; the compro- 
mnise of shutting the ports and surrendering 

X. 7 


the fleet was of course to be looked for, 
and then ‘the confidence in Denmark would. 
have been commented on as weak and imbe- 
cile asthe confidence in Portugal was said to 
be at present. It was strange that this 
proceeding with respect to Copenhagen 
was objected to by the very men whovad- 
vised the occupation of Madeira without 
the consent of the Portuguese government 
in the year 1801. “That measure was 


viewed with as much indignation by the. 


Portuguese government then, as the seiz- 
ure of the Danish fleet was now by the 
court of Denmark. Certainly, the repug- 
nance was as much justified on principle ; 
but the Portuguese government itself had 
since recognized the justice and propriety 
of the proceeding; for Portugal herself 
could not have preserved the Island from 
falling into the hands of France —With 
respect to the- points of mediation and 
peace, he had no objection to discuss those 
also at the present moment. Though 
there was reason after the Treaty of Tilsit, 
for this country to entertain a more hos- 
tile policy towards Russia, every thing 
that friendship and conciliation could dic- 
tate was done to the last moment, when 
the hostile Declaration came with as much 
surprize upon Petersburgh as it did upon 
London. So it was also with respect to 
Austria. No complaint, no remonstrance, 
no discussion had preceded the ‘recal of 
the ambassador of that power; not 
even so much as a notice: so it was also 
with respect to the recal of the’ Prussian 


Ambassador ;. and here he felt himself . 


called upon to contradict an’ insinuation 
in the Aeulidur, which charged baron 
Jacobi with giving to the court of Lon- 
don the secret information respecting 
the proceedings of the French government 
in Prussia, when the fact was, that this in- 
formation came from a British minister, 
With respect to the late supposed negoti- 
ation for peace, no tangible overture had 
been made by the French, or the Austrian 
government. Prince Stahremberg, with 
that generosity of character for which, he 
was so distinguished, had made an offer 
of his personal services to institute and 
establish a pacific intercourse. But that 
was not the mode of negociation which 
could be ‘satisfactory to a country like 
this. The gentlemen at the other side 
sneered, as if they knew more than he did 
on this subject. There had been a period 
within his memory, when the minister of 
a party had braved the king’s minister in 
a foreign court [alluding to Mr. Adair’s 
¥ 
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onduct at St. Petersburgh, during Mr. 
Pitt's first administration], but he hoped 
Such an instance would never occur again, 
nd he would not advise any one to try it. 
The expedition to Constantinople had been 
instituted at the recommendation of Rus- 
sia, as a diyersion which, it was said, must 
‘be successful, if accompanied with troops. 
No.troops were sent, and it was unsuc- 
ful. There being no object for the 
further continuance of hostility, a negoci- 
ation for peace with the Porte was com- 


enced, in conjanction with Russia, and’ 


the Treaty was far advanced when Russia 
broke off from us, to negociate under the 
influence of France, and thus induced the 

orte to break off the negociation with 
us.—With respect to the only remaining 
Independent state, namely, Sweden, it was 
our duty to invigorate, inspire, and sup- 
port it, rather than to excite doubt and de- 
spondency. He should say more on this 
subject in a few days, when he should pro- 
bably have to bring down a message from 
his majesty, calling on the house to make 
provision forsubsidiary engagements which 
were about to be concluded with the king 
_ of Sweden, and which would be commu- 
nicated to the house of course.—With re- 

ect to the differences with America, it 
had been thought right, frankly and volun- 
ey to disavow the unauthorised act of 
hostility towards the Chesapeake. The 
provocation the officer who had committed 


that act had received, went far to excuse 
him: but the right of a pany ships of 


war had never been acted upon long or to 
y extent, and in later times it had not 
been acted upon at all. It was, therefore, 


thought right to abandon this unfounded | 
| cart, and he wished the right hon. secretary 


pretension unequivocally; but in doin 
so, his ministers were determin 
not to concede a point of what the strict 


and established right of Great Britain, and | 


the usage of nations justified, and required 
the British government to support. Vth 
respect to the late Orders of Council, re- 
taliating the restrictions of the French go- 
yernment upon our commerce, he main- 
tained our right to go as far as France, 

ad that it was only by making France 
feel the effects of her own injustice, that 
we cuuld hope to bring her to more rea- 
sonable conduct. The vigour of the British 
navy when put forth with a determination 
which the moderate epitit of the govern- 
ment had hitherto restrained, would proye 
equal to cope with the power that France 


ad established on the land. It would ap- 
pear, that if France combined all the 


Ue 


powers of the continent to oppress us, the 
effect was but to increase our strength and 
energy, and to make us triumph under 
oppression. He had thought it right to 


say thus much now, in explanation of the. 


grounds he meant to ge upon when the 
several questions should come to be more 
particularly discussed hereafter. 
Lord Henry Petty said, that whatever 
merit as to style, the speech ascribed to 
his majesty might possess, it wanted the 
more vulgar but more important merit of 
a full statement.of facts. It was a singular 
instance to be in a state of war with a 
power against which there were no docu- 
ments to prove an hostile act. The onl 
reason stated for refusing information was, 
that those who had communicated the in- 
telligence might be thereby injured. But, 
all the mischief that could be occasioned 


nisters had in a public Declaration stated, 
that they had intelligence as to the secret 
articles of the Treaty of Tilsit. It was 
extraordinary in those who had, about a 
year and a half ago, exposed the ministers 
of different courts to animadversion, by 
their communications, to be so scrupulous 
on this point. With regard to the expe- 
dition to Lisbon sent out by the late mi- 
nisters, it was curious enough to hear it 
said, that it had failed, merely because its 
object had been attained with 

lence employed against Denmark. If lord 
St. Vincent had proceeded as ministers had 
done, where would now have been their 
golden dream as to the Brazils ? He wished 
or no better parallel than the instructions 
which had been given to lord St. Vincent, 
compared with those given to lord Cath- 


would move for them. He contended that 
the principles of right and wrong were to 
be considered in politics as well as in phi- 
losophy, and on these they must reason 
generally till a particular case was made 
out. It became those, who checked peti- 
tions for peace, to take care that no oppor- 
tunity 0 negotiation should be let slip, 
merely on points of form. We ought to 


canpestion mith Sweden. parted ip 
the propriety of keeping the affair o me 
hen points, an 
in the necessity pf maintaining our essen- 
tial rights ; be we ought, at the same 
ume, against unnecessary al 
tion, and to beware of being led away by 


eat 


the name of vigour, so as to inflict a seve 


blow on our gam commerrh noble 


by this had been done already, for mi- — 


out the vio- . 


examine with jealousy into the subsidiary — 
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lord expressed his regret, that there should 


be so little in the speech respecting the 
temporary policy as to Denmark, and no- 
thing at all as to’ the permanent policy 
intended to bé pursued towards Ireland. 
Mr. Bathui'st admitted, that if it could 
be proved, that there were sécret articles 
in the treaty of Tilsit hostile to this coun- 
ry, and his majesty had information of 
theni, the justification of niinisters would 
bé complete. But it would be too niuch 
t0 take all this for granted on the bare 
assertion of ministers. It was singular, 
that while the arguments were suspended, 
we weré called'upon to come to an imme- 
diate conclusion. He contended, that all 
the danger’ that could arise from a com- 
miinication of the particulars of the intel- 
ligence, had been incurred already. He 
was surprized that those who had exa- 
minéd whether Portugal could be defended 
against France, had not also inquired into 
the practicability of defending Zealand, 
and whether the Danes were able and dis- 
posed to defend themselves. He certain 
thought that miinisters were bound, in their 
justification, to shew a good cause, or pro- 
duce some document or information which 
might lead the house to discover that 
there was good gtound for the expedition 
to Copenhagen. 
Mr. Dhickett spoke in favour of the ad- 
dress. If the occupation of Alexandria 
was justifiable, so was that of Denmark. 
The only difference was, not in the prin- 


be but in the issue. The expedition to 


exandria had proved injudicious and 
disastrous, arid that to Copenhagen wise 
and sucéessful. 

Mt. Windhain considered the Address, in 
that part which’ rélated to the Copen- 
hagéh expedition, without evidence to 
support the’ necessity of the measure, as 
one of the most* outrageous proceedings 
that evér was attempted in parliament. 
Absohite necessity might justify any thing; 


but, as far as the evidence went, the effect 


of it was to’shew, that’ no such necessity 
existed. There were two points of view 
in which this question’ was to‘ be consi- 
dered’: first, the justice of it; and, se- 
condly; supposing the thing to be just, the 
policy of it. It might be, that the proof 
of each was: the same. By shewing the 
measure to be necessary, you would, at 
the same time, shew it to be just. But, 
the préofs required’ might be separate. 
There. might’ be circumstances, which 


would, strictly speaking, givé you a right 
to do what you have done, which yet’ 


would be very far from rendering such a 


step either prudent or advisable. Such, 
he was ready to maintain, was actually the 
case here. iatever became of the ques- 


tion of right, on which he would agreé to 


suspend his judgment till further infornia-— 


tion, he had no hesitation in pronouficitig, 


at the present moment, that the measure 
was wholly unwise and impolitic. He 


would suppose that the hon. gentlemen 
could make out a case of right; he would’ 


suppose further, what was a separate sup- 

osition, and still more remote from what 
he conceived to be the truth, that they 
could make out a clear case of right; that 
they could prove to a certainty, that if the 
fleet and stores had not been seized as they 
were, they would inevitably and speedily 
have fallen into the hands of Bonaparte : 
still, he should say, rather let him have’ 
them in the circumstances in which 


he must have taken them, than we in 


the circumstances in which we have 
taken them. ‘This was his opinion, and 
this, he was persuaded, notwithstand- 
ing the flattering hopes indulged by the 
honourable seconder of the motion, would 
soon become the opinion of the greater 


part, if not of the whole, of the nation. | 


They were now running. riot,—those of 
them to whom the question of right and 
the effect on the national honour were ob- 
jects of no concern—and were indulging 
in the contemplation of the plunder they 
had acquired; but this satisfaction would 


be of short duration ; the tie would soon 


come, when they would-be called upon to 
pay the’penalty of their misdeeds ; when 
the stores would be used up, the ships be 
worn out or lost, and new stores and new 
ships have been supplied in their room to 
the arsenals and dock-yards of Denmark ; 
and when they, the [arent igi of the 
acts in question, would be left only with 
the shaine ‘of what they had done, and the 
serious and: lasting consequences, which 
that shamé would bring along with it : 

Then comes the reckéning, when the banquets 


o’er, 
The’ dreadful reckoning, and meh smile no more.” 
We had acted upon this occasion, from the 
impulse of a principle, often one of the 
most improvident and short-sighted, name- 


ly, that of fear; and had looked only to” 


our temporary and partial, instead of to 
our general and permanent interest. No- 
thing could be more transitory than the 


advantages that we had gained; nothing, 
more durable than the evils at, the price 


of which these advantages had been pur- 
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' that very conduct of the enemy, which, 


such claim. 


cles of the Treaty of Tilsit. The expression 


. itself. In his mind the best criterion of 
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chased. The objects themselves were not 
less disproportionate. We had got ships, 
and we had lost men: we had gained a 
navy, but. we had lost a nation. Never 
more were we to look to the Danes for an 

thing but the most deep-rooted ill-will, 
the most inflamed and bitter enmity. 
What was of still more consequence than 
even the friendship or enmity of any peo- 
ple, however powerful, we should have lest 
the fair fame and character of the coun- 
try.—In all this we had been imitating 


hitherto, it had been our constant and just 
object to expose and decry ; our imita- 
tion, too, was just of a sort to give us a 
full share in the disgrace without any share 
in the benefit. We were increasing the 
power of Bonaparte instead of diminishing 
it. The course of proceeding in conduct- 
ing the present business through the house 
was not less to be remarked on. We were 
to decide the question to night and argue 
the merits of it afterwards.——The right 
hon. gent. ridiculed the idea, that any 
credit was to be given to the present mi- 
nisters for the step taken by the court of 
Portugal, when their own narrative stated 
the resolution to have been taken, and the 
purpose executed, in the absence of our 
minister, and without his knowledge. He 
should have thought that the right hon. 
gent. so prone to ridicule others, would 
have seen the ridicule that must redound 
upon himself, should he attempt to set up 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer denied 
that ever his majesty’s ministers had said 
they were in possession of the secret arti- 


imputed to them was in his majesty’s De- 
claration, in answer to the Manifesto of 
Russia, in which it was stated that it was, 
not unknown to his majesty, that secret 
articles had been agreed on in that Treaty, 
for either obliging this country to accept 
an ignominious and insecure peace, or 
forming a confederacy of all the naval 
powers of Europe against England, and 
more especially those of Denmark and 
Portugal. His majesty’s ministers had a 
communication of the substance of those 
secret articles from the most unquestion- 
able authority : and, assured as they were 
of the truth of that communication, the 

would have incurred the deepest crimi- 
nality and disgrace, had they waited until 
an evil had actually occurred so perilous 
to our naval superiority and very existence 


the authenticity of the communication,. 
and the conduct of government thereupon, 


was, to advert to the antecedent conduct 
of the present ruler of France, in seducin: 


or forcing every other power on the con.-. 
tinent into a confederacy with him against _ 
this country ; and when we then consi-. 


dered his means of attacking Denmark with 
a powerful army in Holstein, was it not 
robable that he would avail himself of 


is power of oppressing Denmark, and 


possess himself of her ships, which, though 
they were now in our hands, and might 
decay in 20 years, would not have d . 
cayed in his hands before the opening of 


the spring, when, in all probability, they — 


would have been employed in carrying 
troops for the invasion of Ireland. But, 
there was another proof which had 
since occurred to support the. veracity 
of the intelligence respecting the secret 
articles at Tilsit, on which the go- 
vernment had acted towards Copenhagen ; 
namely, the attack on Portugal, and the 
march of a French army for the invasion of 
that country, and the seizure of its fortresses 
and its fleet. The latter, however, was 
happily preserved by the measures adopted 
by government, founded upon one and the 
same communication; and would any 
man venture to say, that if this commu- 
nication had not been promptly acted 
upon, that both those 
have been this day in the. possession of 
France? 


Mr. Sheridan rose and spoke as follows: ; 


—I never entered this house, sir, with so 
little expectation of having occasion totres- 


pass on its attention as I did thisday ; and 
until I heard the speech of the right hon. 


entleman who has just sat down, I never. 
elt the least disposition to obtrude upon 
its notice. But, sir, I would now, while 


that speech is yet tingling in our ears, and | 


fresh in our memories, call the observa- 
tion of this house to the pitiful, petty- 


fogging, quibbling justification set up by. 


his majesty’s minister, upon a proceedi 


in which the character and the renown of. 


this country are so materially involved. 
Have his majesty’s ministers any know- 
ledge of the facts upon which they pre- 
tend to justify the proceedings against 
Copenhagen? Have they 


documents to shew to the house for their. 
vindication upon a transaction so out- 
rageous and unprecedented ? No, says the | 
right hon. gentleman, we have not the 
contents of the secret articles at Tilsit, 
but we are in possession of the substance. , ” 


eets would not. 


any authentic 
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Sir, if they have the substance, why have 
they not produced it? If you produce the 
article itself, you might certainly endanger 
our informant; but, by giving in the 
substance, you expose him to no danger 
whatever. Sir, the right hon. gentleman 
has assumed, this day, a tone which ill 
becomes the cause he has to defend: he 
mocks our moderation ; and he asks my 
right hon. friend, “‘ why don’t you move 
an amendment ?”” and he puts this, give 
me leave to say, rather in an insultin 
tone ; and talks to my right hon. friend 
(Mr. G. Ponsonby) of what he calls « the 
commencement of his career in leading an 
opposition.” Sir, the right hon. gentle- 
man seems to have forgot the short time 
that he himself has been a leader of the 
administration he now directs, or that he 
is somewhat in his novitiate in a situation, 
' his fitness for which may require the test 
of some probationary years. It don’t be- 
come him, sir, to assume such a deport- 
ment towards my right hon. friend; but I 
hope my right hon. friend will-take a lesson 
from his suggestion and propose an amend- 
ment, for which it is not yet too late, and 
the amendment I would suggest would be 
to leave out of the address the whole of 
the paragraph which relates to Denmark ; 
as, after what I have heard this night, I 
have strong objections to go to a decision 
upon that part of the Address until I see 
fuller information before the house. [ 
do declare, sir, that I entered the house 
this night with a strong disposition to sup- 
port his majesty’s ministers in the specific 
measure respecting Copenhagen, because 
I took for granted they were ‘ready to lay 
before parliament the most irrefragable 
proofs of imperious necessity to justify 


the proceeding. But, sir, from what I. 


have heard, my disposition is materially 
altered. I heard a young and eloquent 
member (the mover) in fi 

night, assert that the mind of the country 


was made up onthe subject. Town my mind | 


was made up to a certain degree, because 
. [hoped ministers would not have suffered 
themselves to be-so critically involved, if 
they could not prove the absolute necessity 
under which they felt themselves obliged 
to resort to this strong measure for the 
defence of their country ; and therefore, 
sir, if they can prove that necessity, to 
justify the proceeding against Denmark, I 


s speech this 


the sacred lips of his majesty, that he was 
in possession of the proofs of a secret un- 
derstanding and collusion between Russia 
and Denmark to form a confederacy with 
France against this country. But have his 
majesty’s ministers attempted to shew this: 
by any proof, not even approaching to 
legal evidence? It was upon ‘the reli- 
ance that they could adduce such proof 
that I was disposed to support them, be- 
cause I really did not imagine, that with-. 
out the most irrefragable proofs of the. 
necessity, they would have proceeded to 
measures which otherwise must be con- 
sidered a gross outrage upon every prin-. 
ciple and feeling held sacred amongst. 
mankind :; for had such proofs really ex-, 
isted, I do not hesitate to say they would 
have been fully justified, in such a pro-. 
ceeding, to keep the fleet of Denmark 
out of the grasp of the French ruler. In 


such a case self preservation is paramount — 


to all other considerations. ‘ Fiat justitia 
ruat ceelum,’ sir, is a principle I admire 
as much as any man. But if I am 
to maintain this principle towards,a 
power who refuses all adherence to it, . 
and if I am, in that spirit, to look tamely.. 
on, while my enemy seizes from a de-- 
fenceless power a fleet which I am satis- 


fied he is determined to employ in. direct — 


hostility against me ; I say that to adhere 
to the maxim on my part would be ‘ Fiat, 
stultitia, ruat patriam.’ I say, prove such 
an intention and I am satisfied. . But- 
what is the proof offered? His majesty’s 
minister says, no! you shall have no. 
proofs ; I can give you none without be- 
traying the confidence of my spy, and-he 
will be exposed to suffer. But, sir, in such 
a case, is his majesty’s minister to tell 
this house, though the character>of ‘the 
country is staked, upon this issue, I-will 
give you no proofs—and you must take my . 
word,” Why, sir, is this a ground to jus- 
tify this house in voting impheit approba- 
tion to a measure of such evidence? I 
think not: and I say that I for one will 


not now believe, it; although I did not 


suppose it possible that his majesty’s 
ministers would have ventured to prosti-_ 


tute the sacred authority of his majesty’s , 


name to cover an assumption which they , 
could not adduce one tittle of evidence to 

substantiate. I do not want, sir, to annex 
any authority to the expressions of the. 


shall be perfectly ready to give them on | French government on this occasion. But - 
this occasion my most cordial support. | I find in his majesty’s Devlaration that he , 
But how is the house to say the measure | is. informed there are Secret Articles in . 
P was justifiable? We have it, indeed, from | the Treaty of Tilsit for forming a confe- 
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deracy in the North of Europe highly hos- 
tile to this country, and to which rk 
is a party. Now, who made the treaty of 
Tilsit with France? Not Denmark, but your 
late ally the emperor of Russia. Do you! 
attack Russia?. No! no! you'pass by the 
principal, and you attack the supposed 
accessary: you bombard his capital, you 
send your bomboats and rockets to fire 
his city and massacre its inhabitants ; you: 
seize his fleets ; you plunder his arsenals’; 
andafter you have compleated this outrage, 
which nothing but the most imperious 
necessity could justify, what do you then 
do? she be you: apply to’ the emperor of 
Russia, the principal in this’ hostile’ confe- 
deracy, only to mediate with Denmark (an 
aveessary bullied and seduced by his influ- 
ence) for a peace with you. Why did you 
not attack the principal? Why not proceed 
against Cronstadt, and: seize the fteet' 
and: arsenal? Why did you not seize’ on 
the Russian fleet’ in the’ Mediterranean ? 
Why suffer three Russian ships of the’ line 
tésail through your squadrons unmolested? 
How did you learn the ‘contents of the 
Secret Treaty at Tilsit >? Was the emperor 


-of Russia your informant? For he only 


was privy to it, as‘one of the confederating 
parties ; and yet it is:this very emperor 
of Russia, and’ no: body else, to whom 
yow send an ambassador in order to 
coax. him to an interference''with Den- 
mark. the restoration of with 
» after the outra ou have preci- 

upon that If bat in- 
formation was not true, your attac on‘Co- 
rig prs never be justified, and if the 
‘reaty of Tilsit was the source and origin 
of this hostile confederacy, I assert that 
his majesty’s' ministers’ deserve impeach- 
ment for not having attacked the princi-+ 
pal aswellas the aecessary:—I shall next 
advert to another point highly important 
to the character’ of this: country, namely 
the necessity forthe attack‘ of our arms on 
Copenhagen; which I was: informed his 
Majesty’s ministers would ‘be able to 
y'as'yet 

have’ offered nothing like justification. I 
have‘heard from: authority to’ which’ am’ 
disposed’ to attach’ strong credit, that the 
emperor-of Russia had taken’ every pains: 


to persuade the prince of Denmark to join 


the confederacy‘ against this country; but 
that’ he/peremptorily refused, anddeclared 
that nothing: should induce him'to-violate 
his neutrality: DPHave hearda gentleman 
on whose veracity I can rely, say, that'at 
the very* time our’ expedition was’ pro* 


ceeding against Copenhagen, the crown 
prince was in Holstein with og thou- 
sand Danish troops and forty tho 


usand 
militia, ready to defend Holstein against 
Bonaparte; dnd determined’ to persevere 
to the last man, rather than be’ induced 
to violate his neutrality. Now, sir, it ig 
said that if Buonaparte was in’ Holstein, 
he must next, as a thing of course, have 
taken’ possession of Zealand, but if 1 am 
rightly informed, nothing was so near 

an impossibility as that the French’ 
could have’ taken possession’ of Zealand, 
if the prince was determined to fight for 
its security, sustained’ by the assistarice we 
might have afforded him: It is next said, 


that by the attack on Copenhagen we have’ - 
Patri 


gaine inportaut advantage, inthe pos- 
session of 4 Fleet, which must otherwise 
have fallen into the possession of theFrench. ° 
Why, sir, T'amready to excuse his maj.’s 
ministers most completely upon this subject, 
ifthey will prove to me that Denmark was 
unable to defend Holstein. I say they 
are bound’ to make out their case by some 
such proof, or they have no right to call 
on this hotse to sanction’ their conduct.— 
But it is asked, what have you got? and 
what lave you lost? and it has been 
fairly stated ‘in answer, that we have got the 
ships, but'they have got the men; that 
we have got the Body, and our enemy 
the Soul, of the Danish navy. Yet for 
this, the honour of the country is tar- 
nished, and the’ crime aggravated, by the 
refusal of ministers to lay any information 
before patliament to justify the’ outrage. 
But it is said, forsooth, that by this cap- 
ture of the Danish Fleet, you have pre- 
vented’ the invasion’ of Ireland: By the 
way, this’ is the fitst notice, that, in the 
course of this discussion, his majesty’s mi- 
nisters have deigned to take of that coun- 
try, which, from their the” 
close of the last session, 1 should have'ex- 
pected to finda prominent feature im the” 
speech ffont' tle throne: But, instead‘of 
an act'of the grossest outrage and injustice’ 


against Denmark, to’ prevent’ the danger’ 


you apprehend from: an invasion of Ireland, 
and for which: youare’so much alarmed, 
whi taken the stronger’ and” 
more obvious mode of securing to your- 
selves that country, by resorting to mea- 


sures of conciliation arid justice, ratherthan. 


by an’attack on-thetertitory’ of a'suspect- 
ed foe. In God’s name, if-you would ‘se- 
cure’ the British’ empire; if ‘you would make" 
peace'with’ Buonaparte, first’ make‘peate’ 
with: Ireland, by conciliating the: aflec- 
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tions of the Irish people, and you will then 
have a security for your defence infi- 
nitely superiour to what any of this sort 
can afford you. First protect and conciliate, 
and then you may firmly confide in the 
population of that country without any 
‘necessity for seizing on the fleets of your 
real or supposed enemies to guard her 
against inyasion.—But, sir, beside the at- 
tainment of ships which we did not want, 
what are the other advantages we have 
reaped from this expedition ? I understand 
they consist of hemp and timber taken 
from the Danish arsenals, adequate to one 
month’s supply for the British navy ; and 
for which, beside the expence and the 
odium of the capture, the country will still 
have to pay at the highest rate of valu- 
ation according to the market price of 
those commodities. But, sir, is this all ?— 
No: for the country, I understand, has 
id still a much dearer price; for in con- 
sequence of the avidity for conveying 
those prizes to British ports, so com- 
letely has our commercial marine in the 
Itic been abandoned and exposed, that 
the enemy has actually captured more of 
those very stores from you than you have 
taken of him, and this on board of five or 
. six and fifty British vessels in the Baltie 
trade, which haye fallen into his hands 
since the departure of the British fleet from 
the Copenhagen expedition. Let us there- 
fore, sir, put all the advantages we have 
obtained in the scale against the moral jus- 
we have violated, and the dignity of 
character we have lost by this adventure, 
and ask, if it is such a proceeding as enti- 
tles his majesty’s ministers, who planned 
the enterprize, to the approbation and 
thanks of this house. In the language of 
his majesty’s ministers and their supporters, 
every hour teems with abuse of the present 
ruler of France, and every day brings forth 
some new accusation against Buonaparte, 
as an usurper, a tyrant, a murderer, a 
plunderer, and every thing atrocious and 
abominable ; and | am sorry to observe, 
sir, this language echoed through. the pub- 
lic prints of this country, the editors of 
which gre sensible men, and would not, I 
am sure, persevere in such abuse, if they 
were not encouraged to it. It is, however, 
something to the character of that ruler, 
towards the enemies who have 

the power of doing him injury, he 

acted with humanity. But British 
or pational honour, by the attack upon a 
Peaceable and defenceless nation, which 


had no power to injure or even resist them ; 
and they have thus put it into the mouth 
of every Frenchman to retort upon them 
the charge of all those enormities with 
which ‘we have accused France. The 
French ruler may say to his majesty’s 
ministers, “‘ you may talk about my having 
seized the duke D’Enghien on a neutral 
frontier. and put him to death. But I an- 
swer, it was an act of violence necessary 
to my own defence, surrounded on all sides 
as I was, at home and abroad, by nations 
and partisans conspiring for my destrue- 


tion. But you, who had nothing to fear — 


from Denmark, a distant, peaceable, unof- 
fensive, neutral nation ; you haye wantonly 
violated her neutrality ; you have attacked 
her unawares ; you haye bombarded her 
capital, you have thrown bombs, shells, 
and rockets to set fire to the habitations of 
her peaceable citizens, and yeu have de- 
luged their public streets with the blood of 
their murdered wives and children, whose 
mutilated bodies have been left unburied, 
on purpose to excite new rage, horror, and 


‘indignation against the British nation and 


name.” There is this great difference be- 
tween the situation of the heads of the go- 
vernment in the British and Freneh na- 
tions : the ruler of France has been raised 
by his own efforts to the situation in which 
he is placed, and was surrounded onall sides 
by enemies confederated for the subver- 
sion of his government, and the destruction 
of his life. But will any. man say the 
head of the British government feels any 
apprehensions of os atrocities ; that our 

racious monarch has any thing to fear 
from conspiracy, against the safety of his 
sacred person, or the security of his crown ? 
The ruler of France may plead, in the 
jealousy, hatred, and assassinating spirit 
of his enemies, an excuse for his atrocities, 
which the rulers of this country cannot 
offer ; our government has no charge to 
apprehend, our beloved monarch .no lurking 
danger to fear. Another topic, sir, to 


which I have to advert, is that of the late 


petitions for peace, brought. forward in a 
great. manufacturing country. But, sir, I 
capmot, as some gentlemen have dane, 
impute those petitions to a factious spirit, 
or to any wish of urging his majesty’s mi- 
nisters to a premature, humiliating, or dis- 
honourable peace ;, but merely to impress 
them with a state of the distresses. they 
sustained under the continuance of a war 
which has the. effect.of excluding their 


manufactures. from. all the markets in 


continental Europe, I. know, that 
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. nothing would tend more to embarrass his 
‘majesty’s ministers, or to defeat them in 
‘the object of obtaining an advantageous 
peace, than urgent petitions for that pur- 
pose from any very great portion of the 
manufacturing population of this country, 
_ and therefore, sir, I: would earnestly depre- 
cate such petitions. But if every oppor- 
tunity of negociation is rejected, and wars 
‘are to be continued only for the gratifi- 
cation of those who delight in carnage be- 
cause they batten upon the spoils, and 
‘grow rich by the calamities of others, 
‘then it becomes the duty of the people to 


" petition for peace, and of the house to attend 


to the prayers of the industrious but starv- 
ing manufacturers, and to urge his ma- 
"jesty’s ministers to a negociation. By the 
way, sir, | am rather surprised that a right 
hon. friend of mine, his majesty’s prin- 
cipal secretary for foreign affairs, whose 
place, so ably filled, is become now al- 
“most a sinecure, has not endeavoured to 
commence a negociation for peace through 
some medium or other, if it were only to 
find. something to do for his amusement. 


“What I would now ask the right hon. gent. 


‘is, whether there has not been lately a 
-very favourable opportunity afforded him 
for that purpose? I have good authorit 

for stating that this opportunity was of- 
‘fered under the mediation of Austria, 
‘through the medium of count Stahrem- 
berg; and I must say, that if any offer 
was made for negociation by Bonaparte, 
‘and that he did propose count Stahrem- 
‘berg as the medium, it was the strongest 
‘proof of his sincerity in that tee te e- 
‘cause the known partiality of count Stah- 
remberg for this country was a sufficient 
earnest that this nobleman would not have 
consented to become the instrument of a 
negociation founded on principles hostile 
to the honour or the interests of Great 
Britain. . If this was the case, however 
averse I may be to encourage premature 
petitions, urged as they might be by the 
temporary pressure of war upon the ma- 
nufacturing interests of the country, I could 
not withhold the most decided reprehen- 
sion to those ministers who, rejecting the 
wishes of the country, prefer the advice of 
those who are friendly to the continuance 
of a war now without any objects for the 
interests of this country. I fear, sir, this 
fact can be proved against his majesty’s 
ministers. But if the right hon. gent. can 


shew that count Stahremberg has in this 
affair acted for himself, and not in con- 
sequence of any authority from Bona- 
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parte ; that he was not authorised to sign 
passports, in a regular way, between this 
country and France, as he had repeatedly 
done ; that it was the mere officious act 
of an individual to propose such a nego- 
ciation, I for one shall chearfully support 
his majesty’s ministers in their refusal to 
entertain such an overture. But if it shall 
a that those ministers have rejected 
a fair opporturity to negociate, I shall not 
hesitate to express my reprobation of their 
conduct. For, unless they can make out 
some fair intelligible cause to continue 
the war, and shew they have not let slip 
any fair for negociation, 
no human power shall extract from me 
the least sanction to their conduct.— 
In every former period of this contest 
there was at least some ostensible cause, 
some plausible pretence on the part of his 
majesty’s ministers for prolonging hos- 


tilities. At one time it was to resist Jacobi- - 


nical seyeer capt at another it was to sup- 
port the cause of religion and social order, 
then it was to effect the opening of the 
Scheld, afterwards, it became a war for the 
defence of our allies; a motive now of little 
import, as my right hon. friend, the fo- 
reign secretary will attest, since his time 


een to hang so heavily on his hands, 
an 


all his foreign concerns and diplomatic 
missions are reduced to the solitary busi- 
ness of sending his ambassadors-errant to 
look after the emigrant monarchy of Por- 
tugal. At another time it was a war for 
the restoration of the Bourbons; an ob- 
ject which has ended in excluding them 
from every part of continental Europe as 
well as France, and leaving them no other 
asylum on earth but England: then it be- 
came a war to obtain indemnity for the 
past and security for the future, and to 
meet this object Ceylon and Trinidad 
were to be ceded to us byFrance; and lastly, 
we were at war because we would not 
make peace separately from our ally the 
emperor of Russia, a consideration from 
which, whether fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, we are at last relieved ; and, 
I now defy his majesty’s ministers to 
name any object for continuing the con- 
test that would not be just as good an ar- 
gument for eternal war.—But, unless mi- 
nisters can shew the people of this coun- 
try why the war is continued, and identify 
their interests with the contest, you cani- 
not keep back petitioners from stating 
their misfortunes, and urging you to over- 
tures for a peace.—There is another point, 
sir, on which I differ from noble and rt. hon. 


6 


| 

| 
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- friends of mine, who now sit near me ; his 
majesty’s late chancellor of the exchequer 
for England, the late chancellor for Iveland, 
-and a right hon. gent. late secretary for 
the war department, who say they wish to 
' give his majesty’s ministers further time, 
and not to press the matter forward too 
early, in hopes of hearing something on 
the subject from those ministers ; I allude, 
sir, to the state of Ireland. On this subject, 
sir, from-what I know of their views, their 
habits, and inveterate prejudices, | am not 
disposed to give his majesty’s ministers so 
, much asa single week’s credit for their in- 
tentions, or to believe that the subject has 
given them the trouble of a day’s conside- 
ration. When, towards the close of the 
last session, I proposed to bring forward 
this subject, and appoint a committee to 
‘enquire into the state of Ireland, if his 
majesty’s ministers did not, a right hon. 
gent. his majesty’s chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, assured me, that tlie subject of Ire- 
land, the promotion of its interests, and the 
_ amelioration of its internal affairs, formed 
a ground of anxious consideration and 
earnest solicitude with his majesty’s minis- 
ters; and that, in the course of the recess, it 
would occupy their most earnest attention. 
But how have they proved even the sin- 
cerity of their professions ? Is the name 
of Ireland even so much as mentioned, or 
the situation of that country the subject 
even of the slightest allusion in the speech 
from the throne? I see, laid on your table, 
areturn made of the state of lobe lands, 
ruined churehes, and dilapidated par- 
sonage houses in that country, probably 
with a view to some improvement upon 
those points: but do his majesty’s minis- 
ters think this will do? Is their 


| to ameliorate Ireland only to be found in 


plans forthe building glebe houses, the 
repairing of dilapidated churches, or the 
increase of protestant charter schools! 


| Means, which instead of removing, will ex- 


asperate the feelings, and aggravate the 
evils, which it is most desirable to obviate. 
But, sir, I will keep my pledge with Ire- 
land, and at no distant day bring forward 
the grievances of that country to the 
consideration of this house. I was told at 
the close of last session to demand no 
pledge, but to trust to ministers during 
the recess. Have I any inducement now 
te confide im them further, when they have 
not condescended even somuchas to men- 
tion Ireland in the speech from the throne, 
as if it was beneath their high and proud 
nations of vigorous policy? Shall J post- 
VoL. X. 
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pone that salutary line of conduct, who, in 
the present state of the world, look to Ire- 
laud as every thing ; to Europe as nothing 
to this country? A great Roman orator, 
speaking of eloquence, has said that to the. 
perfection of that art, the first considera- 
tion is action, the second, action, and the 
third, action. To his majesty’s ministers, 
sir, I would seriqusly urge that to the se- 
curity of this empire amidst the perils that 
surround us, their first consideration should 
be Ireland, their second, Ireland, and their 
third, Ireland; for convinced I am, as 


every thinking man in the country must ~ 


be, that the loss of Ireland would entail 
ivretrievable perdition on the British em~- 
pire, 

Mr. Montague Matthew expressed, in 
strong terms, his mistrust of a set of mi- 
nisters, who had come into office with an 
avowed hostility against five million of his 
majesty’s subjects in Ireland, and said, 
that he hoped in God he should not see 
them in their situations that day six 
months.—The question was then carried 
without a division. ; 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, January 22. 


[Minutss.] Sir F. Burdett took the 
oaths and his seat—New Writs were or- 
dered for the boroughs of Castle Rising, 
Tregony, Tiverton, and Yarmouth, in the 
room of the hon. C. Bagot, Mr. G. Went- 
worth, the hon. Richard Ryder, and Mr. © 
J.C. Jervoise ; the two former of whom had 
accepted the Stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds ; Mr. Ryder. the place of Com- 
missioner of the Treasury ; and the latter 
deceased.—Renewed petitions were pre- 
sented, complaining of the returns for the 
following places, and ordered toa be takeh 
into consideration on the days annexed: 
Banbury and Saltash, Feb. 2; Chippen- 
ham, Feb. 4; Saltash, and Horsham, Feb. 
9; Evesham, Feb. 11; county of Sussex 
and Dublim University, Feb. 16 ; Renfrew- 
shire and Nottingham, Feb. 18; Penrhyn, 
Feb. 23.—The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer observed, that the house had derived 
much convenience from the limitation 
which it fixed last session to the time for 
receiving Private Petitions, and bringing in- 
Bills thereon, as also for receiving Reports 
of such bills. He therefore proposed, that 
a similar regulation should be made in the 
present session. It was then ordered, that 
no private petition should be received after _ 
the — of Feb.; that no bill should be 


‘ 


into at that treaty. 
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brought’ in thereon after the 28th of 
‘March, and that no report of such bill 
should be received after the 16th of May. 
[Tue Lorps Commisstoners’ SpEEcH.] 
Viscount Hamilton appeared at the bar, 
and ame the Report of the committee 
to whom the Address voted last night to 
his majesty was referred. Upon the mo- 
tion that the said report be brought up, 
Mr. Macdonald said, that he could not’ 


~ suffer that last stage of the address to pass 
\ without-recording his dissent from its sub- 


stance. He could not express approbation 
of the expedition to Copenhagen, because 


» no grounds had been laid before the house 


to justify it. It had been said yesterday, 
that the eyes of Europe were ‘upon the 
British parliament, and it would be unfor- 
tunate, therefore, if its first act, by coming 


_ to blind decision upon this question, 


should be such as to disgrace it. There 
was not time, he contended, between the 


. Treaty of Tilsit, and the sailing of admiral 


Gambier, for ministers to have received 
intelligence of the engagements entered 
he armaments and 
stores collected at Copenhagen, therefore, 
were not provided in consequence of such 
engagements. Ministers ought to produce 
to the house the information upon which 
they had acted ; for if they had received 
it from any of our ministers at the Northern 
courts, those gentlemen were now in safety. 
He segretted that his majesty’s speech 


-had not held out any prospect of peace ;° 


and he thought it inconsistent that minis- 
ters should adhere to forms which ob- 
structed peace, whilst they rejected all 


forms in their attack upon neutral 


nation. 

Mr. Fuller said, he did not think it fair 
to attack ministers as to the expedition to 
Copenhagen. If the same: conduct had 
been adopted towards the fleet of Spain, 
‘upon a former occasion, this country 
would not have had to fight the battle of 
‘Trafalgar, where the gallant Nelson had 
lost his life. He could not blame minis- 
ters for having taken the precaution which 
they had done, but, in his opinion, they 
had hardly done enough im not taking 
advantage of their knowledge of the Tilsit 
negotiations., Call him the Crown Prince, 
or the half-a-crown Prince, or what you 
would, it was certainly most absurd to 
say, that he and his confederates should 


be believed in every assertion they were 


pleased to make, and that not one word 


our own government should 


be cr He believed that -the right 


hon. the chancellor of the exchequer was 
‘really aman of honour and integrity, and 
that no man could, with justice, venture to 
dispute it. He was certainly convinced, 


and that if he were to give up his original 
souree of information, some person or per- 
sons would be sacrificed. He gave faim 
full credit for his conduct upon this occa- 
sion, and he should conclude by saying to 
him, as some gentlemen, on the opposite 
side, would never cease to urge objections 
against the measures of the existing go- 
vernment, ‘ never mind them, pursue your 
duty, and leave them where you find 
them.’ 


the sentiments of ministers had breathed 


more the spirit of peace. ‘He would neither — 


despond nor encourage despondency ; but 
we ought to look at the situation of the 
country. The doctrine of our independ- 
ance on commerce was safe and good, se 
far as it shewed that we had, besides com- 
merce, an object worth defending, and the 
means of defence ; but dangerous and to 
be reprobated in. that house, if it taught 
indifference concerning the sources whence 
experience proved us to have derived much 
of our wealth and naval power. But, even 
the converts to these new theories ought to 
look with satisfaction towards peace, in- 
asmuch as it would enable us to transfer to 
our rivals whatever portion we pleased of 


it doubted, whether British commerce was 


Yorkshire would in part answer the ques- 
tion. It had been observed, on ve suffi- 
cient authority (Mr. Milnes), that their 
Petition did not originate in party spirit. 
Surely, it was on that account entitled to 
the more consideration by ministers; it 
was indeed the natural expression of the 
feelings of a laborious and loyal “— 
wrung from them by distress which they 
had endured long and patiently: shew 
them a sufficient cause and they will en- 
dure still more and longer. No. such 
cause was explicitly pointed out to them 
in his majesty’s speech. Let it be con- 
sidered, too; that the war was assuming 3 
new character of furious inveteracy, not 
experienced since the times of barbarism. 
Was it possible that any one in that house 
could regard with complacency the priva- 
tions and the. sacrifices which this new 


that what he had set forth was the real fact, 


Mr. Hibbert wished, that the speeeh and,” 


the evil of our foreign commerce.—Was | 


suffering ? The industrious inhabitants of © 


mode of warfare must inflict upon all classes _ 
of people, not in these kingdoms only, but 
throughout all Europe ? and was'it politic 


Ge 
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to subject this country, both at home and 

_ abroad, to the imputation of wantonly and 
unnecessarily prolonging this universal 
scourge? If we could not now clearly 
make out our case to be that of defensive 
wat, must. we not at last admit,.that we 
continued the contest merely for the 
chance of events, that might enable us at 
some time or other, God knows how or 
when, to treat on terms of more advant- 
age? But the chances of war should be 
coupled with its inevitable evils in our 
calculations, and it would be politic also to 
consider what might be the chances of 

_ peace. Did peace present no probabili- 
ties either at home or abroad which might 
better our situation and render us_ the fit- 
ter to cope with future difficulties? Might 
not peace loosen some of those bonds in 
which the states of Europe are now en- 
slaved, and lay the foundation of new alli- 
ances against new encroachments ? or, 
looking at home to our sister Island, might 
not even a few years of peace present to 
us the opportunity of allaying the discon- 
tents of Ireland, and of securing for us her 
faithful. and hearty support in any new 
contest ? a support which might render us 
fearless about the event.—Negotiation had 
been spoken of as a dangerous experiment, 
a situation to be shunned; and the last 
negotiation had been branded as disgrace- 
- ful from its length. Whatever disgrace 
might result from a patient perseverance 
in the attempt to give peace to Europe, 
this country had at least retired from that 
negotiation with the highest reputation for 
strict honour and inviolable fidelity to en- 
ments; a character, which, if it had 

_ been maintained, might have given us the 
best title to the confidence of foreign 
courts, and have fixed a value upon eur al- 
liance : advantages incalculable whenever 
the occasion may arise for resisting, under 
better auspices, the encroachments of 
France. It were well if this character 
had now remained to us ; that we had per- 
severed through every stage of this disas- 
trous contest, taking for our maxim “ Malo 
me fortune poeniteat quam Victorie pu- 
deat,’ so that at the termination of the 
struggle, if we had neither extended our 
territories nor our influence in Europe, we 
sa yet have boasted that we had not 
embraced the principles nor stooped to the 
means of our adversary. This boast,he fear- 
ed, we now could not make ; from all that 
yet appeared, from all that ministers would 

_ suffer the house to know, we had blemished 
the integrity of our cause by an act, which 


neither in its origin could plead that ne- 
cessity which is paramount to justification, 
nor in its accomplishment displayed ad- 
vantage or splendor sufficient to veil, 
however imperfectly, the depravity of its 
character. The hon. gent. protested 
‘against any approbation,to be implied from 
the terms of the address, by those on that 
side of the house, of the expedition against 
Copenhagen : he considered them as unfet- 
tered, whenever that and other questions 
connected with the address, should come 
under the distinct consideration of the 
house. On the ‘subject of peace he ear- 
nestly besought ministers to reflect that. 
an industrious people could only support a 
war so protracted and so arduous, under 
the hope of peace ; a hope which must be 
extinguished, unless ministers should prove 
themselves disposed to peace, upon fair 
terms, and open to negotiation for the pur- 
pose of obtaining it. 

Mr. M, A. Taylor should take another 
opportunity of stating his sentiments on 


himself declaring them in passing, that 
as an Englishman he felt disgraced by it. 
He had risen only to state what he knew of 
the proceedings in Yorkshire. He had 
been applied to by very respectable dele- 
gates from that county to become the 
chairman of their meeting, but had de- 
cunt and endeavoured to dissuade them 

om their purpose of petitioning for peace. 
would do no good, and might. embarrass 
government in the negociation which he 
supposed was then carrying on. To his 
arguments they had replied, that they 
were starving, not only from the effects 
of the war, but of the late Orders in Coun- 
cil. He advised them, instead of petitioni 
against the war and the Orders in Couneil, 
to petition for the removal of the king’s 
ministers. [Hear! Hear!] He repeated 
that he had given this advice, and he con- 
tended that there were men to be found-in 
that house, who would conduct the affairs 
of the country with greater honour and 
more prospect of peace than the present 
ministers. 

Mr. Eden rose merely for the purpose 
of asking for an explanation from minis- 
ers upon one point in the speech, which, 
according to his construction: of it, a 
wing utterly irreconcileable with truth. 

ey had been told, that as soon as the 
ioral of Tilsit had been signed, his ma- 


jesty 


the Danish Expedition, and should content . 


ad been apprized of the design of 
the enemy to employ the Danish fleet 
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inst this country, and the speech added, : 
etic then duty his majesty 
to place that fleet out of the reach of the 
enemy. The Treaty of Tilsit had been 
signed on the 7th of July, and it was not 
till the 8th of August that the intelligence 
of that event had reached this country. 
Admiral Gambier sailed from England on 
the 26th of July, and what he wished to 
- be informed of was, whether ministers had 
received the intelligence of the ‘Treaty of 
Tilsit in sufficient time to allow of the ne- 
cessary delay in moving troops to the 
coast, providing transports, embarking, 
&c.. previous to the sailing of the expe- 
dition ; that he believed ton impossible : 
the.speech from the throne was not to be 
discussed in that house alone, it would go 
forth to Europe, and be combated para- 
graph by paragraph, by men who would 
not want dexterity in examining its con- 
tents, and it was therefore the more neces- 
to correct the anachronism, and not 
send thespeech forth with its own refuta- 
tion. In philosophy, the cause preceded 
the effect, here the effect preceded the 
cause. He desired to know, therefore, 
whether ministers had information of | the 
secret articles of the Treaty of Tilsit pre- 
yieus to the sailing of the expeditien, or 
whether their information related 'to any 
engagements entered into previous to the 
signing of that treaty? ; 
. Mr. Pym observed, that.it would have 


bitants of the ‘continent were also com: 
pletely tired of war.. He was convinced’ 
that we might have had peace long ago,. 
had effectual means been adopted to obtain 
that great. and most desirable object. 
Mr. Yorke had intended to say but a 
few words on the present occasion; but 
from the turn which the debate had taken, 
and the opinions which had been last night 
expressed concerning the negotiations at 
Tilsit, and particularly by his right hon, 
friend opposite, (Mr. Bathurst) opinions 
which he was surprised to hear from-that 
quarter, he had felt it his duty to state 
his sentiments on this subject. His ma- 
jesty’s ministers had declared, that shortly 
after the negotiations took place at Tilsit, 
his majesty had been apprised of the in- 
tention of the enemy to turn the Danish 
and Portuguese fleets against this country; 
and that then it became the first duty of 
his majesty, as protector of his kingdom, to 
prevent those navies from being loyed 
to aid the designs of the enemy. His ma- 
jesty had told them, that he had been ap- 
prized of such intentions of the enemy 
and what were they to do, but, as they ap- 
proved of his measures, his ma- 
Jesty, that they participated in his regret 
the’. hostility could not be avoided, whilst 
they congratulated him on the success with 
which that hostility had been attended? 
‘It had been said, thas sufficient grounds 
had not been stated to justify the measures 


been proper, before ministers involved 
us in fresh wars, for them to consider, 
whether the cause of them was just. He 
might approve of their — as to the 
Copenhagen expedition completely, when 
was laid before the 
house, but, with only such facts as those 
that had hitherto been stated, he could not 
possibly acquiesce in that part of the 
address which implied a tacit acknowledg- 
ment of the propriety of their proceedings, 
and on that account he should wish, that 
that part of it should be left out. With 
regard to the question of peace or war, it 
had been said, that because we had a most 
triumphant navy, and were at war with 
all the continent, this was not the hour to 

make peace. For his part, however, he 

did really believe, that this was the very 

‘moment, above ail others, when_ it was 

both our interest and our duty to to 

rocure it ; it being recollected, that we 

d been no less than 15 years engaged in 

an warfare. He was sure that the 

_ people ofthis country now ardently longed 
ge he believed, too, that the inha- 


but he would ask any man acquainted with 
public business, whether the natare of our 
government was not such, that the govern- 
ment could not proceed if it did not often 
act upon grounds which could not, consist~ 
ently with the interests of the country, be | 
made public ? Upon this gtound he would 
give his confidence to government, without 
regard to the persons.of whom it might be 
composed. Upon the same grounds he 
-would have given his confidence to the late 
government, though it was known, that he 
had net been in the habit of concurring im 
their measures, if they had made his maj. 
declare in his speech, that he had sufficient 
rounds for the measures they might adopt. 
Did not every man of common sense know; 
that measures of war were often taken, 
when no information could be divulged or 
was even re¢eived to justify them? The. 
difficulty of procuring intelligence in the 
présent instance, rendered it still more ne- 
cessary not to expose those sources which 
yet remained to us. He was conscienti 
ously of opinion, that more iconveni- 
ence had arisen to this country, “from im- 
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provident grants of information, and from 


- the government being so urgently pressed 


for the production of papers, than from 
any other cause.. This he would. assert 
without reference to any set of men: 
«Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri.’ 
He was old enough to remember the Ame- 
rican war, and he could state from oppor- 
tunities which he had of personally know- 
ing the fact, that in ‘consequence of the 
production of the papers ‘relative to the 
sailing of the Toulon fleet, on the motion 


“of a gentleman of very high talents, now 


no more, (Mr. Fox) the French had been 
enabled to cut off a source of intelligence, 
which this country had possessed in Hol- 
land since the reign of queen Anne. Was 
there not enough on the face of such 
papers, to enable the enemy to trace the 
source whence théy might have been re- 
ceived? He would give credit to govern- 
ment for having received the intelligence. 
On that fact he would rest his foot, and 
give his approbation to the measure. Ad- 
mitting, then, the fact, that such arrange- 
ments were formed as had been stated, the 
next question was, whether we were justifia- 
ble in following them up with an attack upon 
Denmark ; and this, he asserted, did not ad- 
y suspected, that 
there had been a great deal of collusion for 
a-considerable time, between the ministers 
of Denmark, for of the Crown Prince he 


_ wished to speak with the respect due to 


his rank, more especially as ‘he was nearly 
allied to our own most gracious sovereign. 
But setting this presumption altogether 
aside, he contended, that the existence of 
so powerful a fleet in the hands of so 
weak a power was itself a sufficient’ jus- 
tification of the measures of precaution 
which had been adopted. Deprecating 
the repetition of such discussions as they 
had heard, of the principles of abstract 
right, more worthy of schoolboys than of 


1 statesmen and legislators, and upon which 
the philosophers of Ahe continent so much | 


insisted, while atthe same time they shew- 
ed themselves so insensible to the principles 
of wrong, he declared that, as an impartial 


_.man, sitting upon the great process of his 


country, he would bring in his verdict— 
not guilty. The circumstance of the 
Danish army being assembled in Holstein 
at the time the attack was made on Zea- 
land, he thought might have been con- 
trived in order to preserve appearances, 


"and to disguise their future intentions, and 


he could very well account for the surprize 
of their government on seeing the island of 


Zealand surrounded so rapidly and unex- 
expectedly with a naval and military ar- 
mament, from the tardiness which they 
had been accustomed to witness in our 
former expeditions. At any rate, their 
avowed inability to defend themselves 
against the power of Russia some years 
ago, when on that very account they went 
to war with this country, was a ‘satisfac- 
tory proof that they could not do it now 
against the combined powers of Russia and 
France ; and it would hardly be maintained, 
that we ought to have sat quietly still and 
seen them marshalled among our enemies. 
It was not to be forgotten too, that 4 ne- 
—— preceded hostilities, and that they 

ad the option of delivering up their fleet in 
deposit, or of going to war with this coun- 
try.. The great moral maxim of “ Do as 
you would be done by” was equally ap- 
plicable to nations and to individuals, and _ 
he had no hesitation in saying that, had 
he been a Dane, he would not’ have felt 
his honour compromised in acceding to the 
alternative offered by the British govern- 
ment._Upon the other prominent topic 
in the speech, he declared it‘as his firm 
opinion, that there was no probability of 
obtaining from the present government of 
France, any terms of peace conipatible 
with the honour and sécurity of this cown- 
try ; of this he had been convinced ever 
since the Treaty of Amiens, which he had 


supported merely by’ way of experiment. 


But after the experience we had of the dis- 
positions of the enemy, in the short inter- 
val of hostilities, he was persuaded, that on 
the day on which peace should be signed, 
our real dangers would commence. At 
the same time, he thought, that no o 
tunity ought to be omitted of negéciation, 
were it merely for the purpose of inform- 
mg the people, who knew but little of the 
political interests of the country, of what 
we were fighting for. He advised minis- 
ters, however, in any negociation, to take 
a high ground, and that of the most perfect 
equality. At present, he sincerely depre- 
cated all petitioning oy the part of the peo- 
ple; because it could do no good, and would 
only tend to embarrass government and 
embolden the enemy: 
Mr. Windham expressed a wish, that he 
could agree with the right hon. gent. on 
all the topics of his speech, as much as he 
did on that with which he concluded. He 
deprecated as much as the tight hon. gent. 
all petitions for peace, and for the’ same 
reason, because they could do no good, 
and might be productive of much inischief. 
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Peace no doubt’was in itself desirable, and 


it was not to be supposed that any govern- | 


ment could be insensible to the motives of 
those ‘who were most desirous of it, even 
though they were expressed much less 
strongly than ‘in the petitions that might 
come before the house.. He was prepared, 

- however, even to go farther than the right 
hon. gent. and to declare his opinion, that 
honour in any peace which should now be 
concluded, might be considered as total] 
out of the question. Safety now was a 
that we need look for, and this was all that 
he would ask : l 
_ Now give kind dullness, memory and rhyme, 

We'll put off genius till another time.” 

Could peace be made on terms that would 
put the country into any reasonable state 
of safety, he for one was willing “ to put 
off honour till another time.” He was 
sorry that on the other topics which the 
right hon. gent. had. introduced into his 
speech, he was under the necessity of 
widely differing with him. He had laid 
down . certain doctrines of generality 
which he was persuaded were very different 
indeed from the practice of the right hon. 
gentleman, and which, from the industr 
‘and eagerness with which they were dif. 
fused, formed, in his opinion, one of the 
most alarming features of the present 
times. It really seemed as if we had ar- 
rived at a new epoch of the world, and as 
if we were about to adopt a system di- 
rectly the reverse of that which had been 
hitherto acted upon. The right hon. gent. 

peared to treat anciently received prin- 
ciples with as little ceremony as any revo- 
lutionary French Committee had ever 
done, and to take leave of them with tell- 
ing us, that all these old-fashioned doctrines 
are changed and exploded. He would 
still, however, venture to profess an attach- 
ment to the old maxim, of honesty bei 
the best policy ; a maxim which was just 
as true when applied to the conduct of 

- nations as of individuals. Nor did he think 

it sufficient merely to profess it;.it was 

equally essential to act:upon it. But an 
open and public renunciation of this prin- 
ciple was an alarming symptom indeed, 
and infinitely more fatal to the cause of 
public morals than many practical devia- 


tions from it. Itwas a state of most hope- 


less depravity, when people began to adapt 
their F sa to their practice. He advised 


ministers to stop short in this new career ; 
for he assured them, that they could cut 
but a poor figure when compared with the 

enemy, who, from long practice, had ac- 


quired such a proficiency as to make it 
in vain for us to attempt now to contend 
with him. Whatever hopes the hon. gen- 
tlemen might entertain of themselves in 
that respect, he was afraid they would 
find the country very unhandy and indo- 
cile, and too stiff in its old habits of ho. 


any advantage. We were past the age of 
learning. It was much better for us to 
stick to our old principles, and to resolve 
that if it was our fate to die, we should at 
least die with honour. With respect to 
‘the refusal on the part of ministers of de- 
claring the grounds on which they formed 
their opinion, it had never been disputed 
that government might receive informa- 
tion, which it would be in the highest de- 
gree improper for them to publish. But 
then a question arose, whether in such 
cases they ought or ought not to act upon 
their information? This in some cases 
might be decided in the affirmative, and 
in others not. He suspected, however, 
that in the case in question, instead of 
reparing troops for an expedition, they 
prepared the expedition for the troops. 
Finding that they had got money in their 
kets, they resolved on spending it. 
hey did not know what to do with the 
army. which they had collected, and after 
some reflection, they said, “ God bless us, 
let us go and attack the Danish fleet.”” He 
did not, however, mean now to enter into 
a discussion of the merits of the question, 
and his only object in rising was to repro- 
bate the new system of morality which 
was so assiduously propagated, and which, 
if propagated with success, would prove a 
lasting injury to the world. 

Mr. Matthew Montague vindicated the 
conduct of Ministers in withholding the 
information of which they professed to be 
in possession, upon the constitutional pro- 
vision, which, by granting to the king the 
prerogative of declaring war, 
declared him the sole judge of the grou 
on which he ought to go to war. 

Mr. Wm. Smith, after touching, lightly 
on the Copenhagen business, commended 
the conduct of the noble lord: who was 
member for Yorkshire, in discountenancin 
petitions for peace. He would have acte 
in the same manner if a petition had been 


represent, though the interests of the inha- 


munity, by the continuance of the war. 


This he would do, in the confidence that 


nesty and fair dealing to follow them with 


proposed in the city he had the honour to 


bitants of that city suffered as much as ~ 
the interests of any other part of the com-. 


* 
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his majesty’s ministers would omit no op~ 
rtunity of restoring peace. If he should 
find that any fair opportunity was neg- 
lected, then he would encourage the peti- 
tions, with a view to compel ministers to 
negociate. 

Mr. Secretary Canning, in answer to a 
question put by an hon. gent. over the 
way (Mr. Eden) admitted, that though 
Jord Gambier had sailed from the Downs 
on the 26th of July, ministers had not re- 
ceived the intelligence of the signing of 


the Treaty of Tilsit before the sth of Aug. 


following. Ministers had not said that 
they had in their possession any one se- 
cret article of the Treaty of Tilsit, but that 
the substance of such secret articles had 
been confidentially communicated to his 
majesty’s government, and that such com- 
munication had been made a long time 

revious to the date alluded to by the 

on. gent.: as to the inference attempted 
to be drawn from the advanced state of 
preparation in which the armament was 
‘placed prior to the Treaty of Tilsit, it was 
notorious, that that armament was then 

uipping for an entirely distinct object, 
till the secret intelligence had been re- 
ceived, which made it the duty of minis- 
ters to employ that armament in the ser- 
vice in which it had been so successfully 


engaged: 

r. Whitbread was sure that the words 
of the Declaration against Russia went to 
rest the justification of the expedition to 
Copenhagen on the secret articles of the 
Treaty of Tilsit, though his hon. friend 
had clearly made out a gross anachronism 

in attributing the expedition, that set out 
on the 26th of July, to the effect of a treat 
that was not known in this country till 
the 8th day of the subsequent month. But 


the right hon. secretary had now confessed: 


that ministers had not in their possession 
the secret articles, but that they had the 
substance of those articles. Here he would 
ask one question, why not state that sub- 
stance to the house and to the country? 
for the argument under which ministers 
tried last night to entrench themselves, 
namely, that the very fact of communica- 
tion would disclose the source of it, could 
not at all apply now; for there was no 
necessity to give this substance to the 
house with any reference whatever to the 
‘source from whence they had derived it ; 
they could easily state that substance ge- 
nerally, without any mark of designation. 
Aright hon. gent. (Mr. Yorke), had thrown 
eut a doctrine on the topic of public and 


national morality, from which he entirely 
dissented, and he was sure, that had that 
right hon. gent. been a Dane, he would 
have shed the last drop of his blood sooner 
than have surrendered the fag end of a 
cotton rope to England, required in the 
manner in which the late demand had 
been made to Denmark. As to peace, he 
wished that petitions would crowd from 
all parts of the empire, and multiply upon 
the table, unless ministers would satisfy 
the country of their willingness to enter 
into a negociation on secure and honour- 
able terms ; which he believed were to be 
had now as readily as at any other period 
of the war. But there was one thing had 
fallen from the right hon. gent. to which 
he must advert: with regard to the tender, 
the option, as it was called, that was made 
to the Danes—that if they gave us their 
fleet, we would defend them. from the 
French ; how! we defend them; who 
were not able, after seizing their fleet, to 
keep possession of Zealand for one winter! 
The Danes must now see, that had they 
been mean enough to have acceded to our 
proposals, we could not have fulfilled our 
stipulations, and that, therefore, we were 
determined either to rob or to defraud 
them. He did think that ministers were 


bound, as they regarded their own ho- 


nour, but much more: as they regarded 
the honour of the country, till their time 
unstained, to give to parliament and to the 
world, the fullest and the most complete 
information as to the pretended mystery 
that led to an attack on a neutral and in- 
dependent people, unprovoked (apparently 
at least), and certainly unprecedented in 
the annals of this country. The right hon. 
gent. had deprecated this call for papers and 
information, and thought it injurious to the 

ublic. service. He could only say, that 

e believed the great cause of, many of 
the evils with which this country had been 
afflicted, was owing to the’system that 
had prevailed too generally for the last 15 
years, of holding back from the public the 
papers and documents which had_ been, 
upon almost every important. occasion, 
vainly moved for in that house. He should 
conclude with repeating his conviction, 
that ministers had never received, either in 


‘substance or in form, the secret informa- 


tion which they alleged they had received, 
and to which they had attributed that fatal 
and disgraceful expedition—The Address 
was then read and agreed to, and ordered 
to be presented to his majesty by such 
members as are of the privy council. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, January 25. 


[Mrvures.} Lord Stopford reported to 
the house, that his majesty, having been 
attended with their Address of Friday last, 
-was pleased to receive the same very 
graciously, and to give the’ following 
~ Answer: “ Gentlemen ; I return you m 

most cordial thanks for this dutitul Ad- 
dress. The just sense you entertain of the 
measures which the extraordinary and cri- 
tical state of affairs compelled me to adopt 
for averting from my kingdom the great 
and additional dangers with which it was 
threatened, gives me great satisfaction, and 
is a fresh proof of your loyal determi- 
nation to support the honour of my crown, 
and the rights and essential interests of my 
people.” —The following Election Petitions 
were presented, and ordered to be taken 
into consideration on the days respectively 
annexed : Great Grimsby, ‘Thursday, 
Feb. 23 ; Downpatrick, Feb. 25 ; New- 
castle under Line, Mareh 1; Great Yar- 
mouth; March ;'Grampound, March 3 ; 
Stirling, March 24; Wexford, two peti- 
tions, March 8 ; New Malton, March 8 ; 
Malmsbury, March 10.—Mr. Sheridan 
gave notice, that he should on Monday 
se’nnight move for a committee to inquire 
’ into the State of Ireland. He said, he did 
not bring on this measure with any party 
views or party feelings, nor with any in- 
tention whatever to embarrass his majesty’s 
ministers : neither was it his object, that 
the eommittee should take into their con- 
sideration thing respecting the griev- 
ances suffered by the people of Ireland on 
aecount of religious distinctions, or, in 
other words, the Catholic Claims, as he 
understood that question was in other 
hands. The propositions he had to bring 
forward he, therefore, hoped would meet 
the unanimous concurrence of that house. 
If however, in consequence of the absence 
of several members belonging to that part 
of the united kingdom, who might wish to 
declare their sentiments upon the subject, 
it might bethought adviseable to postpone 
his notice, he should have no objection to 
do so.—Mr. Horner rose to postpone his 
motion respecting the granting of Licences 
to persons engaged in foreign trade, until 
Thursday. Mr. Rose begged to ask the 
object of the hon. gent.’s motion. Mr. 
Horner replied, that his object was to as- 
certam to what extent the —— of 
granting Licenees by the privy couneil to 
seriou engaged in foreign trade had 
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“making observations upon t 


cion that it was intended by 
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individuals, and refusing them to others, 
much abuse had arisen, contrary to the 
true meaning and intent of the legislature ; 
he thought, therefore, that information 
upon this subject would be necessary and 
proper at any time to be laid before the 
house, but more particularly at.a period 
when such an extensive system of blockade 
had been adopted, and so many Orders of 
Council issued upon this subject. . 


Bankes having previously moved, “ That : 


the entry in the Journal of the house of 
the 10th of August, in the last session of 
parliament, of the Address agreed to by 
this house to be presented to his majesty, 
that-his majesty would be gra- 
ciously pleased not to grant any Office, 
Place, Employment, or Salary, in any part 
of his majesty’s dominions, in reversion, 
or for joint lives, with benefit of survivor- 
ship, until six weeks after the commence- 
ment of the present session of parliament,” 
might be read, proceeded to move for 
leave to bring in a Bill, to prevent the 
granting of Offices in Reversion. He said, 
that towards the close of the last session, 
he had had the honour of proposing to the 
house a measure of this nature, which 
then received the unanimous sanction of 
the whole house ; and it was therefore un- 
necessary for him to take = time in 

necessity of 
such a measure, as he was confident the 
house had no reason to depart from that 
resolution ; and he trusted, that no obsta+ 


cles would be thrown in the way of that | 


which, in the strictest ‘sense, was the bill 
of that house. 


of their own hands. It might have been 
sufficient for ‘him to put the house in pos- 
session of the subject, merely recom- 
mending it to them to persevere in what 


‘they had already considered a useful mea- 


sure ; but lest there should be any suspi- 
this measure 
to encroach upon the prerogative of the 
crown, he wished to show that it did not 


in any manner trench upon that prerogas. 


tive. What was sought, was not to restrain 
the power of the crown in the appoint. 
ment of persons to lucrative offices, but 
merely to nd such appointment till 4 


vacancy should occur, in order that an ops , 


unity might be given of appointing 
person, as it was a well known 


Unless some unanswerable. 
reasons could: be . brought forward, he - 
hoped the house would maintain the work 


_known that a committee of enquir 


‘might chiefly rely in urging its expe- 


> considered as often as it came before the 
' house, upon the fair view of the arguments 


sons. The advisers of the crown were al- 


fact, that by granting offices in reversion, 
ersons had been appointed wholly unfit 
for such situations. On these grounds, he 
thought this a fit bill to pass at any time, 
but more particularly under the present 
circumstances of thecountry. It was well 
into 
certain measures of economy had been 
ing on during the two last sessions of 
parliament, and was still continuing, by 
whom many offices of emolument, but 
with no duty to perform, might be entirely 
suppressed ; but the existence of offices 
in reversion would, in some cases, have the 
effect of putting off, toa great length of 
time, the execution of any recommen- 
dation proceeding from that committee. 
This, which had formerly been urged as 
an objection against the present measure, 
was, with them, a ground on which he 


diency. He did not conceive, however, 
that there could be any occasion to trouble 
the house further upon a motion which 
formerly passed with its unanimous con- 
currence. He should only express his 
hope for the same degree of unanimity in 
regard to the bill he should now propose, 
and would conclude with moving, “ That 
leave be given to bring in a bill to pro- 
hibit the granting of Offices in Reversion, 
or for joint lives, with benefit of survi- 
vorship.” . 

Mr. W. Dundas felt himself called upon 
to state his distinct opposition to the mea- 
sure proposed. It was not the custom of 
parliament to pass in a subsequent session 
what it had agreed to as a matter of course 
in a preceding session. The discretion of 
every member remained open to correct 
itself on reflection. Much less was it to 
be regarded as a matter of course that the 
house was bound to agree in every res- 
yest and to coincide in every recommen- 

ation of the committees it appointed. 
Every thing was to be considered and re- 


that should appear for and against it.. He 
opposed the present measure on the broad 
ground of its invading the inherent prero- 
gative of the crown, not merely by sus- 
pending, but by taking away and destroy~ 
ing its right of granting certain offices 
according to established usage. He did not 
think there was much solidity in the argu- 
ment, that grants in reversion were liable 
to be exercised in favour of improper per- 
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reversionary. The line he took on this oc- 
casion might not be popular, but he would 
do his duty. When the abolition and re- 
formation of offices, and the limitation of 
the prerogative of the crown with respect 
to them, were talked of, he could not help 
recollecting the instance of a distinguished 


‘character in that house, he meant the late 


Mr. Burke, who had been most active in 
the early part of his political career in re- 
forming and abolishing offices, and’ in 
limiting the prerogative of the crown, and 
who lived to lament and condemn all those 
reforms, abolitions, and limitations. He 
again insisted on the power of the house 
over the acts of its committees, and recom- 
mended the preservation of the preroga- 
tive of the crown, which was the founda-' 
tion of the privileges of the house itself. 
Mr. Whitbread could not suffer the ob- 


‘servations of the right hon. gent. who had 


just spoken, to without animadverting: 
upon them. e single reason which the 
right hon. gent. had advanced for his op- 
position to this measure was, that it en- 
croached upon the prerogative of the 
crown; but he considered it one of the, 
peculiar privileges of that house to watch 
over the prerogative of the crown, and 
to curb and moderate it, where it ap- 
peared to overreach that power which 
was vested in it; but the right hon. gent. © 
was certainly right in voting against this. 
bill, for if he was not very much mistaken, 
that right hon. gent. was himself in pos- 
session of an office granted to him in re- 
version. It was the peculiar duty of that 
house, by the address which was voted in 
the last session of parliament, to take this’ 
measure into their most serious consider- 
ation, The proposed: measure did not go 
to take away from the crown the power of 
appointing persons to offices of emolument, 
but merely to suspend the power of ap- 
pointment to places which had been im- 
properly exerciseé. In many instances, 
appointments. were granted to persons 
while they were mere infants, and wholly 
incapable of executing the functions of 
them. This, then, was certainly an im- 
proper use of the prerogative. He ber 
lieved the right hon. chancellor of the 
exchequer himself was an instance of this, © 
having been appointed to a lucrative office 
while a minor; nay, even while he was an 
infant. The same place was now held in 
reversion by the right hon. gent.’s brother, 
amember of the upper house (lord Arden) ; 


ways for any impropriety of 
Vou. 


a that grant was certainly made when 


7 
| 
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right hon. gent. would turn out to be a 
person of such transcendent talents and 
abilities, capable of holding the high and 
important situation which he now filled. 
The office he alluded to, however, did not 
certainly require such transcendent talents 
and abilities as' the right hon. gent. pos- 
sessed ; for he believed it required little 
more abilities than were sufficient for count- 
ing the money arising from its emoluments 
ito his own pocket. He confessed he 
thought any opposition to this bill was de- 


rogatory to the principles and opinions en-- 


tertained by that house upon the subject; 
and he trusted the house would uphold its 
*own honour and character; by again send- 
ing the bill up to the house of lords, 

Sir John Newport thought it his duty to 
state a particular instance in which the re- 
form of an oflice recommended by the 
committee of inquiry, in Ireland, could not 
be carried into effect, in consequence of its 
being granted in reversion. The office he 
alluded to was that of eustomer of the port 
of Dublin. It had been granted in rever- 
sion three deep. Two of the three had 
died while the reform was in agitation; but 
the right of the third barred the reform. 

Mr. Horner rose for the purpose of re- 


| pelling theaspersions which had been thrown 


upon the memory of one of the proudest 
ornaments of this or any other country, by 
the inconsiderate observations of the right 
hon. gent. The hon. gent. denied that the 
latter part of Mr. Burke’s life went in any 
way to invalidate or contradict the sincerity 
of his earlier efforts. Those who were 
honoured with that great man’s friendship, 
or those who were acquainted with his very 
last work, knew that he took honour and 
credit to himself for having pursued such 
measures as tended to every species of 
économical reform; they knew that, to the 
latest hour of his splendid career, he was 
as zealous and as sincere an enemy to ra- 
pine and public malversation as he was in 
the mosf vigorous period of his memorable 
life.—He thought this measure the more va- 
luable, not because it bore upon the pre- 
rogative of the crown, but because it was a 
«measure of reform ; and that perhaps, was 
the very reason of the right hon. gent.’s 
opposition to it.—The bill was to be re- 
spected, because it came from a committee 
appoiuted by the house to consider the 
means of reducing the public expenditure, 
and because it was the first step recom- 
- mended by thie committee for the attain- 
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_ it could not have.been foreseen that the 


ment of that object ; and, whether it should 
be deemed expedient as an ulterior mea- 


sure to purchase the interests of the present — 


reversioners, or to await the expiration of 
their terms, it was equally unfit that further 
grants in reversion should be made.—The 
question being put, leave was given to bring 


in the bill, with the single dissenting voice 


of Mr. W. Dundas. Mr. Bankes after- 
wards brought in the bill, which was read a: 


first time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, January 26. 
. [Mrnures.] Petitions, complaining of 
undue returns, were presented from the fol- 
lowing places, and ordered to be taken 


into consideration on the days annexed: 


Poole, Feb. 2; Maldon, March 15; Bever- 
ley, March 15. 

[PAPERS RELATING TO THE NEGo- 
TIATION WITH AUSTRIA AND RusstA.] 
Mr. Secretary Canning presented to the 
house, by his majesty’s command, the Pa- 
pers relative to the Negotiation with Aus- 
tria and Russia, of which the following are 


copies : 
PAPERS 


RELATIVE TO THE NEGOTIATION © 


WITH AUSTRIA AND _ RUSSIA; 
PRESENTED, BY HIS MAJESTY’S 
COMMAND, TO BOTH HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT, JAN. 26, 1808. 
PAPERS RELATIVE TO AUSTRIA, 


No I.—Note from the Count de Star- 
hemberg to Mr. Secretary Canning, 
dated London, April 18, 1807. 


His majesty the emperor of Austria, 
king of Hungary and Bohemia, having re- 
solved upon offering to the principal powers 
interested in the present war, his amicable 
mediation, in order by his intervention to 
bring on a negotiation for peace, the count 
de Starhemberg, envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary, has received orders 
to transmit to the ministry of, bis Britan- 
nick majesty, the accompanying Note, con- 
taining the offer of mediation which his 
imperial and royal majesty has caused to 
be presented in the same manner, and at 
the same time, to the cabinets of Peters- 


burgh and of the Thuilleries, as well as-to 


that of Berlin. In acquitting himself of 
this commission, the undersigned requests 
his excellency Mr. Canning will have *the 
oodness to lay this offer of mediation of his 


imperial ‘majesty before the king of Eng- 


401) 
’ Jand; and he ventures to hope that his ex- 


cellency will not refuse to inform him as 
soon as possible of the resolutions taken by 
his Britannic majesty on this subject. —The 
count de Starhemberg embraces this oppor- 
tunity to renew to his excellency the assur- 
ance of his high consideration. 
(Note referred to in Number 1.) 

» The emperor Francis If. could not -be- 
hold, without the deepest concern, the 
rupture which took place last autumn, 
between his majesty the emperor of the 
French, king of Italy, and his majesty the 
king of Prussia; and he was shortly after- 
wards still more painfully affected, by the 
extension of hostilities over a considerable 
‘part of Europe. If by observing a strict and 
scrupulous impartiality fromthe very com- 
mencement of the war, his imperial and royal 
apostolic majesty has had the satisfaction 
to maintain his system of neutrality in cir- 


cumstances so critical, and to preserve his 


people from the ravages of war, he did not 
enter the less fully into the miseries which 
were multiplied around his states; and in 
his just solicitude for the tranquillity and 
the security of his rnonarchy, he could not 
but be sensible to the continually renewed 
alarms upon his frontiers, or to the fatal 
effects which they inevitably produced in 
various branches of his interior administra- 
tion. _The emperor, uniformly animated 
with the same dispositions, has had no other 
view from the commencement, and during 
the course of hostilities, than to endeavour 


_ to bring about a reconciliation, and to avail 


himself of every proper opportunity to put 
an end to the calamities of war. He judged 
he could not better effect this desirable re- 
sult than by constantly impressing the belli- 


* gerent powers with his sentiments of mo- 


deration and of conciliation, and in giving 
his whole attention towards producing in 
them a similar disposition. The reception 


_ which his first overtures to this effect have 


obtained, appears to announce that the mo- 
ment of so desirable a reconciliation is not 
far distant. In the confidence inspired by 
s0 consolatory a prospect, the general wel- 
fare and the interest of his own dominions 
call upon his imperial majesty to offer to 
the belligerent powers his friendly interven- 
tion ; and in consequence of this, he does 
not hesitate to make to his Britannick ma- 
Jesty, the offet of his mediation, and of his 


good offices.—But, in considering how very | 


complicated and extensive the present war 


- is become, the emperor would think that | 


he had but imperfectly expressed his fer- 
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vent desire for peace, and the hope of .its_ 
compleat and speedy re-establishmeut, if 
he did not at the same time state the entire 
conviction he feels, that it is only by the 
united endeavours of the powers principally 
concerned in the war, and by a negotiation 
in common, : which should embrace the 
whole of their reciprocal interests, that per- 
manent tranquillity and a secure and solid 
peace can be attained, a peace which should 
secure the future political relations of Eu- 
rope. —His imperial majesty, from that firm 
persuasion (which the frankness of his sen- 
timents will not permit him to dissemble) 
conceives that this pacific overture should 
be made by him in-common to those cabi- 
nets which are, in the first instance, to take 
a part in the conferences; and it is therefore 
with earnestness that he equally invites the 
cabinets of Petersburgh, of Berlin, and of the 
Thuilleries, to adopt the same conciliatory 
views, and to enter into negotiations for a 
peace, in which the essential relations of all 
the parties interested should, as far as is 
practicable, be combined.—The emperor 
has thusgenerally testified his wish for peace. 
He will not take upon himself to suggest 
the particular mode of negotiation, and 
still less to anticipate, the intentions of 
other powers, or to decide upon those 
measures which it may be thought necessary 
previously to settle, in order to determine 
the principles of the preliminary overtures- 
between the belligerent powers.—Never- 
theless, in the hope that this friendly offer 
of his interposition will be appreciated in 
such a manner as the rectitude of his inten- 
tions authorises him to expect, his imperial 
majesty is eager to propose (in order that 
the opening of negotiations may be facili- 
tated by his good offices) any place in his 
dominions, the situation and locality of 
which might be reciprocally convenient, and 
which, from this consideration, ought not 
to be too near the theatre of war; and, in 
this respect, as in every other point, the em- 
peror will feel pleasure in contributing to 
accelerate the period of so desirable a 
meeting. 
Lours CoUNT DE STARHEMBERG. 
No. II.—Note from Mr. Secretary Can-. 
ning to the count de Starhemberg, 
dated April 25, 1807. 
The undersigned, his majesty’s principal 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, has 
laid before the king his master, the -note 
delivered to him by the couat de Starhem- 
berg, envoy extraordinary, and minister — 
plenipotentiary of his imperial majesty the — 
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emperor of Austria, king of Hungary and 
Bohemia, in which his imperial majesty 
-offers himself as the mediator of a general 
peace.—The undersigned has received the 
orders of the king, to transmit to the count 
de Starhemberg, the inclosed official an- 
‘swer to the note of his imperial majesty. 
Rendering the fullest justice to the motives 
which have actuated his imperial majesty, in 
the proposal of such a mode of negotiation, 
as can alone, by embracing the interests of 


_ all parties, conduce to the establishment of 


‘a solid peace, and to the permanent tran- 
quillity of Europe, the king accepts, so far 
as his majesty is concerned, the offer of his 
imperial majesty’s mediation, subject only 
to the condition of a like acceptance of it on 
the part of all the other powers who are en- 
gaged in the present war.—In executing 
this duty, the undersigned is happy to seize 
the opportunity of renewing to the count de 
Starhemberg the assurance of his high con- 
sideration. GEORGE CANNING. 
(Official Note, referred to in No. 2.) 
His majesty the king of the united king- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, has re- 
ceived, with a just sense of the consideration 
which is due to every communication from 
his imperial majesty the emperor of Austria, 
king of Hungary-and Bohemia, and of the 
motives by which, on this occasion, his im- 
perial majesty has been actuated, the offer 
of his imperial majesty to become the me- 
diator of a general peace.—The king, who 
has never ceased to consider a secure and 
durable peace as the only object of the 
war, in which his majesty is engaged, and 
who has never refused to listen to any sug- 
gestions which appeared likely to conduce 


to the attainment of that object, cannot 


hesitate to declare his- entire concurrence 
in the opinion expressed by the emperor 
and king, that a peace of sucha description 
is only to be attained through negotiations 
which shall be common to all the powers 
principally engaged in the war.—To such 
negotiations, whenever the consent of 
the other powers interested in them shall 
be obtained, the king will willingly accede; 
and his majesty will lose no time in com- 


‘municating with such of those powers as 


are connected with him by the bonds of 
amity and confidential intercourse, for the 
purpose of ascertaining their views; and if 
‘those views shall be favourable to his im- 
perial majesty’s proposal, of concerting with 
them the mode in which such negotiations 
should be opened, and of agreeing upon the 


principles which (according to the suggestion 


of his imperial majesty) it might be expe. 
dient previously to establish asthe basis and 
foundation of a general discussion and ar: 
rangement.—With respect to the place 
which should be selected as the seat of the 
negotiations ; his majesty would not object 
to any place which, in addition to the indis. 
pensable qualification, proposed in the note 
of his imperial majesty, of being sufficiently 
remote from the immediate influence of the 
events of the war, should have that of afford- 
ing to his majesty, in an equal degree with 
all the other powers concerned, the opportu- 
nity of a prompt and uninterrupted com- 
munication with the plenipotentiaries who 
should be appointed to represent his majes- 
ty at the congress. GrorRGE CANNING, 
Foreign Office, April 25, 1807. 

No. —Note from the prince de Star- 
hemberg to Mr. Secretary Canning, 
dated Nov. 20,.1§07. 

The undersigned has the bonour to in- 
form his excellency Mr. Canning, secretary 
of state for the department of foreign affairs, 
that he has received positive orders from 
his court, to make to the British ministry 
the most earnest representations on the im- 
portance of putting an end to the struggle 
which still exists between England and 
France ; and the.eflects of which may pro- 
duce to the rest of Europe the most fatal 
consequences. His majesty the emperor 
and king, animated by a constant desire 
to effect the restoration of repose and tran- 
quillity, does not hesitate to request official~ 
ly and earnestly his Britannick majesty to 
declare his intentions on this point in evine- 


ing to him his disposition to enter into 


negotiation for a maritime peace upon 
a basis suitable to the reciprocal interests 
of the powers who may take a part in it.— 
The cabinet of St. James’s has explained it- 
self too often respecting ils desire for the re- 
establishment of peace, for the undersigned 
not to flatter himself that he shall now ob- 


tain the formal assurance wished for by his 


court, which will completely prove to all 
the nations of Europe, the sincerity of the 
pacifick views of England.—The undersign- 


ed, &c. Louis PRINCE DE STARHEM- 


BERG. 
No. [V.—Note from Mr. Secretary Can- 


ning to the prince de Starhemberg, 


dated Nov. 23, 1807. 
The undersigned, his majesty’s 
of state for foreign affairs, 
laid before the king his master the official 
note presented by the prince de Starhem- 


berg, envoy extraordinary and minister ple- 


’ 
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nipotentiary of his imperial majestythe em- 

ror of Austria, in which the prince de 
Starhemberg expresses, by order of his 
‘court, the earnest desire of his imperial ma- 
jesty for the termination of the present 
contest between Great Britain and France, 
and requires a sincere and formal declara- 
tion of his majesty’s sentiments upon that 
subject.—His majesty having repeatedly 
and recently declared his disposition and 
desire to enter into negotiation for a peace 
on secure and honourable terms, and this 


_ declaration having been made in the most 


regular and authenticmannerto the Austrian 
government, in the answer which the under- 
signed was commanded to return to the 


‘official offer by the prince de Starhemberg 
_{in the month of April last) of his imperial 


majesty’s mediation ; and in that which his 
majesty has since directed to be returned 
to a similar offer on the part of the emperor 
of Russia, and which has been communicated 
to the court of Vienna; his majesty cannot 
receive without surprize an application for 
a renewal of the declaration of sentiments 
of which the court of Vienna has been so 
long and so formally in possession.—His 
majesty will not believe that any farther de- 
claration can be necessary for the purpose 
of proving to the nations of Europe a sin- 
cerity which the nations of Europe cannot 
question. But in compliance with the wishes 
of a friendly powerexpressed with so much 


earnestness and anxiety, his majesty is never- | . 


theless willing to repeat once more the 
assurance, already so often repeated, that 
his majesty is now, as he has at all times 


been, prepared to enterinto negotiation for 


the conclusion of such a peace as shall 
settle on equal terms the respective mterests 
of the powers engaged in the war, as shall 
be consistent with his majesty’s fidelity to 
his allies, and shall provide for the tranquil- 
lity and security of Europe. The undersign- 
ed, &c. GEORGE CANNING. Pet 
No. V.—Note from the prince de Star- 
hemberg to Mr. Secretary Canning, 
dated Jan. 1, 1808. k 
The undersigned, obeying the orders of 
his court, in conforming to the desire of 
that of the Thuilleries, has the honour to 
inform. his excellency the secretary of state 
for the foreign department, that, in conse- 
quence of the pacifick dispositions of his 
Britannick majesty, announced in the an- 
swer returned on the 23d of November 
last, to his official note of the 20th of the 
same month, he is charged to propose to 
the English ministry to send immediately 
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plenipotentiaries to Paris for the purpose 
of treating for the establishment of peace 
between all the powers at present at war 
with England. This explicit and ‘frank 
invitation must furnish a proof of the 
good faith and of the sincere intention of 
France to put an end to the calamities of 
war; and his imperial majesty consents 
with eagerness to be the intermediary of a 
result so desireable. It is hoped, that the 
court of London will not hesitate to recog- 
nize on this occasion the importance of the 
proposal which is made to it, and that it will 
be disposed to give a fresh proof of that de- 
sire which it has so often expressed, to re- 
store repose tothe rest of Europe, by naming 
negotiators to be entrusted with the im- 
portant interests to be discussed. —To avoid 
every species of delay, the undersigned is 
authorized by France to give passports to 
the ministers whom the cabinet of St. 
James's may appoint for this purpose. The 
mode in which these overtures are sub- 
mitted to the court of London, and the 
measures which are taken towards realizing 
the execution of them with the least possi- 
ble delay, will effectually demonstrate the 
spirit of conciliation by which they are dic- 
tated. The undersigned, &c. 
LouIs PRINCE DE STARHEMBERG, 
No. VI.—Note from Mr. Secretary Can- 
ning to the prince de Starhemberg, 
dated Jan. 8, 1808. 
The undersigned, his majesty’s principal 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, has 
laid before the king his master, the note 
delivered to him the second of this month 
by the prince de Starhemberg, envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary of 
his majesty the emperor of Austria—In 
stating himself to be charged to propose to 
the British government the immediate send- 
ing of plenipotentiaries to Paris, the prince 
de Starhemberg has omitted to explain 
from whom he has received that commission, 
whether from his imperial master or. from 
the government of France.—If the prince 
de Starhemberg has, in this instance, acted 
under the specific and immediate orders of 
his court, and if the proposal tehis majesty 
to send plenipotentiaries to Paris is to be 
considered as originating at Vienna, the un- 
dersigned is commanded to express his ma- 
jesty’s concern that so little reference should 
appear to have been had, in framing the 
proposal now offered for his majesty’s con- 
sideration, to the correspondence which 
has already taken place between the courts 


of London and Vienna, upon the subject of 
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"a negotiation for peace.—After so long an | 


interval has been suffered to elapse since 
the acceptance by his majesty, in April last, 
ofithe offer of his imperial majesty’s medi- 
tation, his majesty could hardly have ex- 
pected that the same offer should now: be 
repeated (if indeed the prince de Starhem- 
berg’s note is to be construed as a repetition 
of it) without any notification of the accept- 


~ ance of those conditions which were at that 


time stated by his majesty to be indispen- 
sable preliminaries to the opening of a ne- 
gotiation. And while the note of the un- 
dersigned of the 23d of November last is 
cited by the prince de Stafhemberg as the 
foundation of the present proposal, his ma- 
jesty observes with surprize, that this pro- 
posal nevertheless extends only to the 


. powers combined with France in the war 


against Great Britain, and not to the 
allies of Great Britain -in the war’ with 
France.—If, on the other hand, the court 
of Vienna is no otherwise concerned in. the 
step which the prince de Starhemberg has 
taken, than as having generally authorized 
that minister to receive and to convey to 
the British government whatever communi- 
eations the government of France might 
think fit to intrust to him, the undersigned 
is commanded, in that case, to remark to 
the prince de Starhemberg, that although 
the character which the prince de Starhem- 
berg holds from the court of Vienna, and 
the formalities by which he is accredited to 
his majesty, entitle him to immediate and 
implicit confidence in every exercise of his 
diplomatic functions, in the name and on 
the behalf of his imperial master ; yet that 
when he professes to speak in the name of 
another power, the statement of some pre- 
cise authority, and the production of some 
specifick and authenticated document, could 
alone justify the court to which he addresses 
himself, in founding a publick and impor- 
tant measure upon such a communication. 
From the tenour of the prince de Starhem- 
berg’s note it appears, that the ngte of the 
undersigned of the 23d of November has 
been communicated to the government of 
France.—The government of France is 
therefore in possession of a solemn and 
authentick pledge of the paeifick dispositions 
of his majesty. It follows that a pledge 
equally solemti and authentick of the 
reciprocal dispositions of France, is reason- 
ably to be expected by his majesty, before 


_ his majesty can be called upon to make 


any further advance.—The proposal to his 
majesty to send negotiators to Paris, unac- 


companied as it! is with any ostensible and 
unequivocal return on the part of France 
for the declarations already made in his 
majesty’s name, is so far from being a proof 
of any sach reeiprocal disposition, that it 
can be construed no otherwise by his ma- 
jesty than as implying an unjustifiable 
doubt of the sincerity of his majesty’s pro- 
fessions.— Nor is the want of such formal 
authority and of suclr reciprocal assurance, 
the only, or the most material defect in the 
prince de Starhemberg’s communication. — 
His majesty is called upon to send plenipo- 
tentiaries to Paris to negotiate for peace, 
without the slightest intimation being given 
to his majesty of the basis on which itis 
proposed that such negotiation should be 
founded.—If it could ever have been 
matter of doubt whether the previous settle- 
ment of a basis of negotiation were neces- 
sary to the hope of its successful termination, 


the experience of the last negotiation with _ 


France would have placed that question 
beyond controversy.—The experience of 
the last negotiation has further demonstra- 
ted the disadvantage and inconveniency of 
a negotiation conducted at Paris.—His ma- 
jesty is willing to treat with France : but he 
will treat only ona footing of perfect equa- 
lity. He is readyto treat with the allies of 


| France: but the negotiation must equally 


embrace the interests of the allies of Great 
Britain.—As soon as the basis of negotia- 
tion shall have been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained, and an unexceptionable place of ne- 
gotiation agreed upon, his majesty will be 
prepared to name plenipotentiaries to meet 
those of the other powers engaged in the 
war: but his majesty will not again consent 
to send his plenipotentiaries to a hostile ca- 
pital.—But while his majesty has permitted 


the undersigned to address this frank and ° 


unequivocal exposition of his majesty’s senti- 
ments to the minister of the emperor of 
Austria, the undersigned is at the same 
time charged to state distinctly to the 


"prince de Starhemberg, that not having re- 


ceived any authentic proof of the prince de 
Starhemberg’s commission to enter into an 
explanations in the name of the Frenc 
government, or to afford any assurance 
by which that government could be 
bound, ‘his majesty has not directed the 
undersigned to give any authority to the 


prince de Starhemberg to speak in the — 
name of his majesty to the government 


of France. The undersigned has the ho- 
nour to request the prince de Starhemberg 
to accept, &c. GEORGE CANNING. 
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- Mr. Adair was still at Vienna. 


' signed has just received from his excellency 


‘ minister plenipotentiary from his majesty 


' regret, that the circumstances of the time, 


‘signed &c. GEORGE CANNING, 
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No. VII.—-Note from the prince de 
Starhemberg to Mr. Secretary Can: 
_ ning, dated London, Jan. 12, 1808, 
Received the 13th. 
' The undersigned has the honour to in- 
form his excellency the secretary of state 
for the foreign department, ‘that in conse- 
quence of orders from his eourt, the pre- 
sent circumstances oblige him: to demand 
passports for himself and all the individuals 
of the-Austrian mission.at London. The 
tndersigned purposes to make use of them 
as soon as he shail have’ received from the 
French government the passports which he 
demanded by the messenger whom he dis- 
patched yesterday. The undersigned, &c. 
Louis PRINCE DE STARHEMBERG. 
No. VII.—Letier from Mr. Secretary 
Canning to the prince de Starhemberg, 
dated Jan. 13, 1808. 

Sir, Having received information that 
Mr. Adair has actually quitted Vienna,’ in 
consequence of an intimation from the 
Austrian government; I have the honour of 
requesting that you will have the good- 
ness to acquaint me what is the latest date, 
at which you have reason to believe that 
1 have, 
&e. GEORGE CANNING. 

No. 9.—Note from the prince de Star- 

hemberg to Mr. Secretary Canning; 
dated London, Jan.'13, 1808. 
In answer to the note which the under- 


the secretary of state, he. has the honour 
to inform his excellency, that the last dis- 
patches which he has received from his 
court, were of the 30th of October, and 
that no mention was made in them of the 
departure of Mr. Adair. The undersigned 
&c. LouIs PRINCE De STARHEMBERG. 
No. X.—Note from Mr. Secretary Can- 
ning to the prince de Starhemberg, 
dated Jan. 13, 1808. 

The undersigned, his majesty’s principal 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, has 
the honour to inclose to the prince de 
Starhemberg, envoy extraordinary® and 


the emperor of Austria, the passports whic 
he, has demanded for himself and for the 


Austrian mission at this court; having it at’ 
' the same time in command from the king 


his master, to express his majesty’s deep 


and the orders of his court, should have 
imposed on the prince de Starhemberg the 
necessity of demanding them.—The under- 


‘ciation of the armistice. 
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PAPERS RELATIVE TO RUSSIA. 
No. I.—Note from General Budberg 
' to his‘excellency lord Granville Leve- 
son Gower, dated June » 1807. 
~ My Lord, Accept my best thanks for 
the promptiiude with which you had the 
goodness to transmit to me the dispatches — 
which I have received, together with your 
excellency’s letter of the | 1th (23rd) instant. 
The reports which your lordship mentions 
are well founded. On the 9th (21st) in- 


‘stant, an armistice was concluded, which was 


yesterday ratified by both parties. The 
two armies remain nearly in the same 
positions, and hostilities will not recom.’ 
mence until a month after the denun- 
Sensible that 
is of the utmost importance to you to 
transmit this intelligence as speedily as 
possible to your court, I lose not an in- 
stant in re-tlispatching the messenger whom 


| has sent to me.—lIn re- 


spect, my lord, to the interview which 
you request of me, it would give me 
great pleasure to comply with your wishes 
if it were possible for me to foresee at what 
place the emperor will stay even for a few 
days; but as we are still upon our journey, 
I must wait for the’ first opportunity of 
taking his imperial majesty’s commands, in 
order to invite you to rejoin me, where I 
may then be.—I have the honour to be, é&c. 
A. DE BUDBERG. 

No. II.—Note from his excellency lord 
Granville Leveson Gower, to general 
Budberg, dated Memel, 16th (28th) 
June 1807.» 

Gencral,—lI have to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of the intelligence of the armistice 
which was signed on the 21st of this month, 
and although I implicitly confide in your 
excellency’s assurances, I cannot pass over 
in silence the prospect of a solid and per- 
manent peace, which, from the tenour of 
your publick letter to the governor of Riga, 
your excellency appears to believe will be 
the result of that measure.—The reciprocal 
engageinents between the courts of London 
and St. Petersburgh, the known principles 
and the firmness of his imperial Majesty, 
the verbal assurances of the emperor which - 
Phave just transmitted tothe king my master, 
were so many pledges, that it is not now a 
question (according to public rumour) to 
negotiate for a separate peace, but for a 
general one; and whatever doubts I'm 
have entertained on this subject, your ex 
lency’s letter to general Buxhovden has com- 
pletely doneaway. The just-and enlightened © 
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manner in which your excellency views the 


situation of Europe, convinces me that you 


could not expect a peace would be either 
firm or lasting, which did not include every 
power at war,and which was not founded up- 
on an equitable basis. My court will be ready 
to concur in negotiations so formed, since it 
made war for the sole purpose of obtaining a 
secure and permanent peace. But your ex- 
cellency will nevertheless permit me to ex- 
press all the regret I feel, at being still 
unable to make known to my government 
the basis, upon which it is proposed to 
ground negotiations. At the moment when 
negotiation is carrying on with the enemy, it 
is most essential that unlimited confidence 
should subsist between the allied powers. 
Upon this principle it is that the court of 
London has ever acted, and it would be, 
superfluous to recall to your excellency the 


eagerness testified by the British ministry 


last. year to communicate to the Russian 
ambassador the whole of the correspond- 
ence with the French government. I wait 
with impatience your excellency’s summons 
to repair to his majesty. Nothing can 
seakee greater pleasure than to repeat 
in person the assurances of the esteem, and 
high consideration with which I have the 
honour to be, &c. G. L. Gowrr. 

No. III.—Note from general Budberg to 
his excellency lord Granville Leveson 
Gower, dated Tilsit, 13th (60th) June 

"1807. 

Sir, and Ambassador, I have received 
the letter which your excellency did me the 
honour of addressing to me yesterday ; and, 
having laid it before the emperor, my au- 
gust master, I hasten to transmit to you the 
answer which his imperial majesty has com- 
manded me to return to it.—The firmness 
and perseverance with which his majesty 
during eight months maintained and de- 
fended a cause which he had reason to 
suppose common to all sovereigns, are the 
most certain pledges of the intentions which 
animated him, as well as of the loyalty and 

urity of his principles.— Never would his 
imperial majesty have thought of deviating 
from that system which he has hitherto 
pursued, if he had been supported by 
a real assistance on the part of his allies. 
—But having, from the separation of Aus- 
tria and of England, found himeelf re- 
duced to his own forces, having to com- 


. bat with the forces of France united to 
_ the immense means of which she has the 


disposal, and in the critical position at 
which affairs had arrived, his majesty 
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was authorized in believing, that by con- 
tinuing to sacrifice himself for others, he 
would ultimately incur a risk of compro. 
mising the safety of his own empire, with- 
out being enabled to hope that. he might 
ever fulfil the original object of this war.— 
The conduct which your government has 
held during these latter times is moreover 
of a nature completely to justify the deter- 
mination which the emperor has now taken, 
The diversion on the continent which Eng. 
land has so long since promised has not 
to this day taken place; and if even, ac- 
cording to the latest advices from London, it 
would appear that the British ministry has 
at length decided on ordering the departure 
of 10,000 men to Pomerania, that succour 
is in no wise proportioned, either to the hopes 
which we were authorised in entertaining, or 
to the importance of the object to which . 
these troops were intended to be destined, 
—The pecuniary succours which England 
constantly afforded to the powers of the 
continent at war with France, might in 
some degree have supplied the want of 
English troops. Not only did the British 
government decline facilitating the loan 
which the imperial court had intended to 
negotiate at London; but when it at length 
decided on offering some subsidy to the 
continental powers, it appeared that the 
sum destined for this purpose, so far from 
meeting the exigencies of the allies, would 
not even have covered the indispensable ex- 
pences of Prussia.—In fine,the use which has 
been made of the British forces in the Medi- _ 
terranean has not been more conformable 
than the rest to the unity and the connec- 
tion with which it was indispensable to act 
in the operations of Russia and England. 
In lieu of attempting an expedition on the 
centinent of Italy, with a view of reconquer- 
ing the kingdom of. Naples, or else in lieu 
of uniting these forces to those of Russia 
which were designed to compel the Porte 
to a reasonable peace, one part of the 
English troops stationed in Sicily directed 
their course towards an entirely different des- 
tination, which the British government had 
not even judged proper to communicate to 
the court of Russia. It is a ‘point not to 
be contested, that, by following one or the 
other of the courses which I have just cited, 
the English troops in the Mediterranean 
would have been of an infinitely greater 
utility to the common cause, by compelling 
the enemy to divide his forces, which would 
have enabled Russia to have sent to her 
main army those reinforcements, which she 
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was under the necessity of employing on 
the Danube, to support her army destined 
to make head against the Turkish forces 
which might be collected in that quarter.— 
From this statement, I am willing to believe 
that your excellency will be persuaded, 
that in such a conjuncture, it only remained 
for the emperor my master to look to the 

ory and to the security of his empire, 
and that if the present crisis does not pro- 
duce every result which might be expected, 


- if the powers equally interested had dis- 


played vigour in the same proportion as 
they have exhibited tardiness and irresolu- 
tion in all their operations, no blame can on 
this account be attached to Russia.—But, 
at the same time, the emperor my master 


offers his mediation to his Britannick ma- |. 


jesty to make his peace with France, having 
the certainty that it will be accepted by the 
latter power. I have the honour to be, 
&c. A. DE BUDBERG. 

No. 1V.—Note from M. Alopeus to Mr. 
Secretary Canning,dated London, 20th 
July (ist August) 1807. 

The undersigned, minister plenipoten- 


- tiary from his majesty the emperor of all 


the Russias to his Britannick majesty, has 


received the orders of his court to notify 


to the British ministry, that a treaty of 
peace was concluded at Tilsit on the 25th 
June (7th July) between Russia and France. 
—His imperial majesty of all the Russias, 
having on this occasion, proposed his media- 
tion, for the purpose of negotiating and 
concluding likewise a treaty of peace be- 
tween England and France, and the emperor 
Napoleon having, by the 13th article of the 
afore-mentioned treaty of peace, accepted 
that mediation, the object of the present 
note is to offer it in like manner to his 
majesty the king of Great Britain —Long 


_ Since acquainted with the pacifick senti- 


ments of his Britannick majesty, theemperor 
of all the Russias flatters himself the more, 
that he will embrace this opportunity of re- 


_ storing peace to all nations, and of insuring 


repose to the present generation ; since that, 
m many conversations which his imperial 
majesty has held with the emperor of the 
French, he has had reason to be convinced, 
that he is sincerely desirous of the re-estab- 


lishment of a maritime peace, upon equi- 


table and honourable principles —The em- 
peror of all the Russias not only offers his 
interposition for the attainment of so desi- 


rable a result; but he would even be ready 


to promise the support of all the forces of 
his eae for insuring the performance of 
OL. X. 
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all the stipulations of peace, when once it. 
shall have taken place between England and 
France. By this guarantee, his Britannick 
majesty will obtain that which he has ever 
appeared to desire, and may without dis- 
trast follow the bent of his humane and 
pacifick sentiments.—The undersigned, in 
requesting Mr. Canning, principal secretary 
of state of foreign affairs, to apprize him as 
soon as possible of the determination which 
the cabinet of St. James’s may judge ex- 
pedient to take in consequence of this offer 
of mediation on the part of his august 
master, avails himself of the opportunity of 
renewing to his excellency the assurances of | 
his highest consideration. M.ALOPEUs. 

No. V.—Note from Mr. Secretary Can- 

ning to M. Alopeus, dated Au- 

gust 1807. 

The undersigned, his Britannick majesty’s 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, has 
lost no time in laying before the king his 
master the official note presented to him 
by M. Alopeus, minister plenipotentiary 
of his majesty the emperor of all the Rus- 
sias; in which M, Alopeus, by order of his 
court, notifies to the British government 
the conclusion at Tilsit, on the 25th June 
(7th July) of a treaty of peace between Rus- 
sia and France, and announces at the same 
time, the offer of the mediation of his im- 
perial majesty, for the conclusion of a treaty 
of peace between Great Britain and France, 
and the acceptance of that offer by the 
French government.—The undersigned has 
it in command from the king his master 
to declare, that the emperor of Russia does 
justice to the sentiments of the king, when 
his imperial majesty expresses his reliance 
on the king’s disposition to contribute to 
the restoration of a general peace, such as 
may ensure the repose of Europe. Ample 
proofs of that disposition have recently been 
afforded by his majesty, as well in the an- 
swer returned, in his majesty’s name, to 
the offer of the mediation of the emperor 
of Austria, as in the willingness expressed 
by his majesty to accede to the convention 
concluded at Barteniein, on the 23d of 
April, between the emperor of Russia and 
the king of Prussia, and in the instructions 
which the undersigned transmitted his 
majesty’s cominand, upon the first intelli. 

ence of ihe late disastrous events in Po- 

land, to his majesty’s ambassador at the 

court of St. Petersburgh, by which instruc- 

tions that ambassador was directed to sig- 

nify to the ministers of the emperor of 

Russia, his majesty’s perfect readiness to 
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enter in concert with his august ally, into 
any negotiation which the emperor of Russia 
might think it expedient to open for the 
‘Testoration of a general peace.—These sen- 
ae and this disposition his majesty con- 
tinues invariably to maintain.—The under- 
signed is, therefore, commanded by his 
majesty, to assure M. Alopeus; that his 
majesty waits with the utmost solicitude 
for the communication of the articles of 
the treaty concluded at Tilsit, and for the 
statement of those equitable and honoura- 
ble principles, upou which his imperial ma- 
jesty expresses his belief that France is 
desirous of concluding a peace with Great 
Britain.—His majesty trusts that the cha- 
racter of the stipulations of the treaty of 
Tilsit, and of the principles upon which 
France is ,represented as being ready to 
negotiate, may be found to be such as to 
afford to his majesty a just hope of the at- 
tainment of a secure and honourable peace. 
Tn that, case his majesty will readily avail 
himself of the offer of the emperor of Rus- 
sia’s mediation.—But until his majesty shall 
have received these important and necessary 
communications, it is obviously impossible 
that the undersigned should be authorized 
to return a more specific answer to the 
note presented by M. Alopeus.—The un- 
dersigned, &c. GrEorRGE CANNING. 


DECLARATION OF THE KING OF GREAT BRI- 
‘TAIN, RELATIVE TO THE WAR WITH DEN- 
MARK, DATED SEPT. 25, 1807. 

_ His majesty owes to himself and to 

Europe a, frank exposition of the motives 


which have dictated his late measures in 


the Baltick. His majesty has delayed this 
exposition only in the hope of that more 
amicable arrangement with the court of 


Denmark, which it was his thajesty’s first 


wish and endeavour fo obtain ; for which 
he was ready to make ‘great efforts and 
great sacrifices 3 and of which he never 


_Tost sight, even in the moment of the most 


decisive hostility. Deeply as the disap- 
poiutment of this hope has been felt by his 
majesty, he has the consolation of reflect- 
ing that no exertion was left untried on his 
part to produce a different result. And 
whilz he laments the cruel necessity which 
has obliged him to have recourse to acts of 
hostility against a nation, with which it was 

is majesty’s most earnest desire to have 
‘established the relations of common inter- 


“est and alliance ; his miajesty feels confi- 
dent that, in the eyes of Europe and of the 


world, the justification of his conduct will 


be found in the commanding and indispen- 
sable duty, paramount to all others amongst 
the obligations of a sovereign, of providing, 
while there was yet time, for the immediate 
security of his people~-His majesty had 
received the most positive information of 


the determination of the present ruler. of 


France to occupy, with a military force, - 
the territory of Holstein:—for the purpose 
of excluding Great Britain from all her ac- 
customed channels of communication with 
the continent ; of inducing or conipelling 
the court of Denmark to clese the passage 
of the Sound against the British commerce 
and navigation; and of availing himself of 
the aid of the Danish marine for the in- 
vasion of Great Britain and of Ireland.— 
Confident «as his majesty was of the au- 
thenticity of the sources from which this 
intelligence was derived, and confirmed in 
the credit, which he gave to it, as well by 
the notorious and repeated declarations of 
the enemy, and by his recent occupation 
of the towns and territories of other neu- 


tral states, as by the preparations actually 


made for collecting a hostile force upon the 
frontiers of his Danish majesty’s continental 
dominions, his majesty would yet willingly 


-have Share to act upon this intelligence, 


until the complete and practical disclosure 


of the plan had made manifest to all the 


world the absolute necessity of resisting it, 
His majesty did forbear, as long as there 


could be a doubt of the urgency of the 
danger, or a hope of an effectual counterac- 
tion to it, in the means or in the dispositidiis 
of Denmark.—But his majesty could not 


but recollect that whien, at the close of the 
former war, the court of Denmark engaged 
in a hostile confederacy against Great Bri- 
tain, the apology offered by that court for 
so unjustifiable an abandonment of a neu- 
trality which his majesty had never ceased 
to respect, was founded on its avowed jina- 
bility to resist the operation of external in- 
fluence, and the ‘threats of a formidable 
neighbouring power. His majesty could 
not but compare the degree of influence, 
which at that time determined the decision 
of the court of Denmark, in violation of 
sitive engagements, solemnly contracted 

ut six months before ; with the increased 
operation which France had now the means 
of giving to the same principle of intimida- 
tion, with kingdoms prostrate at het feet, 


and with'the population of nations under 
her banners.—Nor was the danger less im- 
than certain.— ‘Already the army 
destiiéd ‘for the invasion of Holstein was 
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assembling on the violated territory of neu- 
tral Hamburgh. And, Holstein once occu- 
nied, the island of Zealand was at the 
mercy of France, and the navy of Denmark 
at her disposal.--It is true, a British force 
might have found its way into the Baltick, 
and checked for a time the movements of 
the Danish marine. But the season was 
approaching when that precaution would 
no longer have availed; and when his ma- 
jesty’s fleet must have retired from that 
sea, and permitted France, in undisturbed 
security, to accumulate the means of offence 
against his majesty’s dominions._—Yet, even 
under these circumstances, in calling upon 
Denmark for the satisfaction and security 
which his majesty was compelled to require, 
and in demanding the only pledge by which 


that security could be rendered effectual — 


the temporary possession of that fleet, 
which was the chief inducement to France 
for forcing Denmark into hostilities with 
Great Britain ;—His majesty accompanied 
this demand with the offer of every condi- 
tion which could tend to reconcile it to the 
interests and to the feelings of the court of 
Denmark.—It was for Denmark herself to 
state the terms and stipulations which she 
might require.—If Denmark was apprehen- 
sive that the surrender of her fleet would 
be resented by France as an act of conni- 
vance ; his majesty had prepared a force 
of such formidable magnitude, as must 
have made concession justifiable even in 
the estimation of France, by rendering re- 
sistance altogether unavailing.—If Den- 
mark was really prepared to resist the de- 
mands of France, and to maintain her inde- 
pendence ; his majesty proffered his co- 


’ operation for her defence - naval, military 


and pecuniary aid; the guarantce of her 
European territories, and the security and 
extension of her colonial possessions. —That 
the sword has been drawn in the execution 
of aservice indispensable to the safety of 
his majesty’s dominions, is matter of sincere 
and painful regret to his majesty. That 
the state and circumstances of the world 
are such as to have required and justified 
the measures of self-preservation, to which 
his majesty has found himself under the 
Necessity of resorting, is a truth which his. 
majesty deeply deplores, but for which he, 
is In no degree responsible.—His majesty | 
has long carried on a most unequal contest | 
of scrupulous forbearance against unrelent-, 
ing violence and oppression. But that for-) 
earance has its When the de-| 


Sign was openly avowed, and already but} 
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too far advanced towards its accomplish- 
ment, of subjecting the powers of Europe 
to one universal usurpation, and of combin- 
ing them by terror or by force in a con- 
federacy against the marilime rights and » 
political existence of this kingdom, it be- 
came necessary for his majesty to anticipate - 
the success of a system, not more fatal to. 
his interests than to those of the powers who 
were destined to be the instruments of its 
execution.—It was time that the effects of 
that dread which France has inspired into 
the nations of the world, should be coun- 
teracted by an’exertion of the power of 
Great Britain, called for by the exigency of 
the crisis, and proportioned to the magni- 
tude of the danger.—Notwithstanding the 
declaration of war on the part of the Da- 
nish Government, it still remains for Den- 
mark to determine, whether war. shall con- 
tinue between the two nations. His ma- 
jesty still proffers an amicable arrangement. 
He is anxious to sheathe the sword which 
he has been most reluctantly compelled to 
draw. And he is ready to demonstrate to 
Denmark and to the world, that having 
acted solely upon the sense of what was 
due to the security of his own dominions, 
he is not desirous, from any other motive, 
or for any object of advantage or aggran- 
disement, to carry measures of hostility be- 
yond the limits of the necessity which has 
produced them. 
DECLARATION OF THE KING OF GREAT BRI- 
TAIN AGAINST RUSSIA, DATED DECEMBER 
18, 1807. 

The declaration issued at St. Petersburgh 
by his majesty the emperor of all the Rus- 
sias, has excited in his majesty’s mind the 
strongest sensations of astonishment and 
regret.—His majesty was not unaware of 
the nature of those secret engagements 
which had been imposed upon Russia in 
the conferences of Tilsit. But his majesty 
had entertained the hope, that a review of 
the transactions of that unfortunate nego- 
tiation, and a just estimate of its effects 
upon the glury of the Russian name, and 
upon the interests of the Russian empire, 
would have induced his imperial majesty 
to extricate himself from the embarrass- 
ment of those new counsels and connec- 
tions which he had adopted in a moment 
of despondency and alarm ; and to return 
toa policy more congenial to the principles, 
which he has so invariably professed, and 
more conducive to the honour of his crown, 
and to the prosperity of his dominions.— 
I 2 
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This hope has dictated to his majesty the 
utmost forbearance and moderation in all 
his diplomatic intercourse with the court 
of St. Petersburgh since the peace of Til- 
sit. His majesty had much cause for sus- 
pe and just ground of complaint. But 
e abstained from the language of reproach, 
His majesty deemed it necessary to require 
specifick explanation with respect to those 
_ arrangements with France, the concealment 
-of which from his majesty could not but 
confirm the impression already received 
of their character and tendency. But his 
majesty, nevertheless, directed the demand 
of that explanation to be made, not only 
without asperity or the indication of any 

. hostile disposition, but with that considerate 
regard to the feelings and situation of the 
emperor of Russia, which resultéd from the 
recollection of former friendship, and from 
confidence interrupted butnot destroyed.— 
The declaration of the emperor of Russia 
proves that the object of his majesty’s for- 
bearance and moderation has not been at- 
tained. It proves, unhappily, that the in- 
fluence of that power, which is equally anc 
essentially the enemy both of Great Britain 
and of Russia, has acquired a decided as- 
cendency in the counsels of the cabinet of 
‘St. Petersburgh; and has been able to ex- 
-cite a causeless enmity between two nations, 
whose long-established connection, and 
whose mutual interests prescribed the most 
intimate union and co-operation.—His ma- 
jesty deeply laments the extension of the 
calamities of war. But called upon, as he 
is, to defend himself against an act of un- 
provoked hostility, his majesty is anxious 
to refute, in the face of the world, the pre- 
texts by which that act is attempted to be 
justified.—The declaration asserts that his 
majesty the emperor of Russia has twice 
taken up arms in a cause, in which the in- 
terest of Great Britain was more direct 
than his own ; and founds upon this asser- 
tion the charge against Great Britain of 
having neglected to second and support 
the military operations of Russia.— His ma- 
“jesty willingly does justice to the motives 
which originally engaged Russia in the 
great struggle against France. His majesty 
avows with equal readiness the interest 
which Great Britain has uniformly taken 
in the fates and fortunes of the powers of 
the continent. But it would surely be dif- 
ficult to prove that Great Britain, who was 
herself in a state of hostility with Prussia, 
when the, war broke out between Prussia 
"and France, had an interest and a duty 


more direct in espousing the Prussian quar- 
rel, than the emperor of Russia ;_ the ally 
of his Prussian majesty, the protector of 
the north of Europe, and the guarantee of 
the Germanick constitution. Itis not ina 


publick declaration that his majesty can - 


discuss the policy of having, at any parti- 
cular period of the war, effected, or omit- 
ted to effect, disembarkations of troops on 
the coasts of Naples. 
the war with the Porte, is still more singu- 
larly chosen to illustrate the charge against 
Great Britain of indifference to the interests 
of her ally : a war undertaken by Great 


Britain at the instigation of Russia, and : 


solely for the purpose of maintaining Rus- 
sian interests against the influence of 
France.—lIf, however, the peace of Tilsit 
is, indeed, to be considered as the conse- 
quence and the punishment of the imputed 
inactivity of Great Britain, his majesty can- 
not but regret that the emperor of Russia 
should have resorted to so precipitate and 
fatal a measure, at the moment, when he 
had received distinct assurances that his 
majesty was making the most strenuous 
exertions to fulfil the wishes and expecta- 
tions of his ally (assurances which his im- 
perial majesty received and acknowledged 
with apparent confidence and satisfaction); 
and when his majesty was, in fact, prepared 
to employ, for the advancement of the 
common objects of the war, those forces 
which, after the peace of Tilsit, he was 
under the necessity of employing to discon- 
cert a combination directed against his own 
immediate interests and security.—The 
vexation of Russian commerce by Great 
Britain is, in truth, little more than an 
imaginary grievance. Upon a diligent ex- 
amination, made by his majesty’s command, 
of the records of the British court of ad- 
miralty, there has been discovered only a 
solitary instance in the course of the pre- 
sent war, of the condemnation of a vessel 
really Russian: a vessel which had carried 
naval stores to a port of the common ene- 
my. ‘There are but few instances of Rus- 
sian vessels detained : and none in which 
justice has been refused to a party regular- 
ly complaining of such detention. It is 
Mars matter of surprize as well as of 
concern to his majesty that the emperor of 
Russia should have condescended to bring 
forward a complaint which, as it cannot be 


seriously felt by those in whose behalf it is _ 


urged, might appear to be intended to 
countenance those exaggerated declama- 


tions, by which France perseveringly en- 
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deavours to inflame the jealousy of other 
countries, and to justify her own inveterate 
animosity, against Great Britain.—-The 
peace of Tilsit was followed by an offer of 
mediation on the part of the emperor of 
Russia, for the conclusion of a peace be- 


tween Great Britain and France; which 


it is asserted that his majesty refused.— 
His majesty did not refuse the mediation 
of the emperor of Russia : although the 
offer of it was accompanied by circumstan- 
ces of concealment which might well have 
justified his refusal. The articles of the 
treaty of Tilsit were not communicated to 
his majesty : and specifically that article of 
the treaty, in virtue of which the mediation 
was proposed, and which prescribed a li- 
mited time for the return of his majesty’s 
answer to that proposal. And his majesty 
was thus led into an apparent compliance 
with a limitation go offensive to the dignity 
‘of an independent sovereign. But the 
answer so returned by his majesty was not 
a refusal. It was a conditionalacceptance. 
The conditions required by his majesty were, 
—a statement of the basis upon which the 
enemy was disposed to treat; and a com- 
munication of the articles of the peace of 
Tilsit. The first of these conditions was 
precisely the same which the emperor of 
Russia had himself annexed not four months 
before to his own acceptance of the proffer- 
ed mediation of the emperor of Austria. 
The second was one which his majesty 
would have had aright to require even 
as the ally of his imperial majesty; but 
which it would have been highly improvi- 
dent to omit, when he was invited to con- 
fide to his imperial majesty the care of his 
honour and of his interests.—But even if 
these conditions (neither of which has been 
fulfilled, although the fulfilment of them 
has been repeatedly required by his majesty’s 
ambassador at St. Petersburgh) had not 
been in themselves perfectly natural and 
necessary ; there were not wanting consi- 
derations which might have warranted his 
Majesty in endeavouring, with more than 
ordinary anxiety, to ascertain the views and 
intentions of the emperor of Russia, and 
the precise nature and effect of the’new re- 
lations which his imperial majesty had con- 
tracted.—The complete abandonment of 
the interests of the king of Prussia, (who 
had twice rejected proposals of separate 
peace, from a strict adherence to his en- 
gagements with his imperial ally,) and the 
character of those provisions which the 
emperor of Russia was contented to make 


for his own interests in the negotiations of 
Tilsit, presented no encouraging prospect 
of the result of any exertions . which his 
imperial majesty might be disposed to em~- 
ploy in favour of Great Britain.—It is not, 
while a Freuch army still occupies and lays 
waste the remaining dominions of the king 


of Prussia, in spite of the stipulations of 


the Prussian treaty of Tilsit; while contri- 
butions are arbitrarily exacted by France 
from that remnant of the Prussian monar- 
chy, such as, in its entire and most flou- 
rishing state, the Prussian monarchy woul 

have been unable to discharge ;_ while the 
surrender is demanded, in time of peace, 
of Prussian fortresses, which had not been 
reduced during the war; and- while the 
power of France is exercised over Prussia 
with such shameless tyranny, as to designate 
and demand for instant death, individuals, 
subjects of his Prussian majesty, and resi- 
dent in his dominions, upon a charge of 
disrespect towards the French government; 
—it is not while all these things are done 
and suffered, under the eyes of the empe- 
ror of Russia, and without his interference 
on behalf of his ally, that his majesty can 
feel himself called upon to account to 
Europe, for having hesitated to repose an 
unconditional confidence in the efficacy of 
his imperial majesty’s mediation.— Nor, 
even if that mediation had taken full effect, 
if a peace had been concluded under it, and 
that peace guaranteed by his imperial ma- 
jesty, could his majesty have placed impli- 
cit reliance on the stability of any such ar- 
rangement, after having seen the emperor 
of Russia openly transfer to France the 
sovereignty of the Ionian republic, the in- 
dependence of which his imperial majesty 
had recently and solemnly guaranteed.— 
But while tie alledged rejection of the em- 
peror of Russia’s mediation, between Great 
Britain and France, is stated as a just 
ground of his imperial majesty’s resent- 
ment ; his majesty’s request of that media- 
tion, for the re-establishment of peace be- 
tween Great Britain and Denmark, is re- 
presented as an insult which it was beyond 
the bounds of his imperial majesty’s mo- 
deration to endure.—His majesty feels 
himself under no obligation to offer any 
atonement or apology to the emperor of 
Russia for the expedition against Copenha- 
gen. It is not for those who were parties 


to the’secret arrangements of Tilsit, to de. 
mand satisfaction for a measure to which 
those arrangements gave rise, and by which _ 
one of the objects of them has been hap- 
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pily defeated.—His majesty’s justification 
of the expedition against Copenhagen is 
before the world. The Declaration of the 
emperor of Russia would supply whatever 
was wanting in it; if any thing could be 
wanting to convince the most incredulous of 
the urgency of that necessity under which 
his majesty acted—But until the Russian 
declaration was published, his majesty had 
no. reason to suspect that any opinions 
which the emperor of Russia might enter- 
tain of the transactions at Copenhagen 
could be such as to preclude his imperial 
majesty from undertaking, at the request 
of Great Britain, that same office of me- 
diator, which he had assumed with so 
much alacrity on the behalf of France, 
nor can his majesty forget that the first 
symptoms of reviving confidence, since 
the peace of Tilsit, the only prospect of 
success in the endeavours of his majesty’s 
ambassador to restore the ancient good 
understanding between Great Britain and 
Russia, appeared when the intelligence of 
the siege of Copenhagen had been recently 
received at St. Petersburgh.—The invio- 
lability of the Baltick sea, and the reci- 
procal guaranties of the powers that border 
upon it, guaranties said to have been con- 
tracted with the knowledge of the British 
vernment, are stated as aggravations of 

is majesty’s proceedings in the Baltick. 
It cannot be intended to represent his ma- 
jesty as having at any time acquiesced in 
the principles upon which the inviolability 
of the Baltick is maintained ; however his 
majesty may at particular periods have 
forborne, for special reasons influencing 
his conduct at the time, to act in contra- 
diction to them. Such forbearance never 
could have applied byt to a state of peace 
and real neutrality in the north ; and his 
majesty most assuredly could not be ex- 
pected to recur to it, after France has been 
suffered to establish herself in undisputed 
sovereignty along the whole coast.of the 
Baltick sea from Dantzig to Lubeck.— 
But the higher the value which the em- 
peror of Russia places on the engagements 
respecting the tranquillity of the Baltick, 
which he; deseribes himself as inheriting 
from his immediate predecessors, the em- 
pe Catherine and the emperor Paul, the 
ss justly can his imperial majesty resent 


the appeal made to him by his majesty as 
the guarantee of the peace to be concluded. 
between Great Britain and Denmark. In 
making that appeal, with the utmost con- 
fidence and majesty neither 


intended, nor can. 
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the manner. 


imagine that he of- 
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fered, any insult to the emperor of Russia, 
Nor can his majesty conceive that, in pro- 
posing to the Prince Royal terms of peace, 
such as the most successful war on the 
part of Denmark could hardly have been. 
expected to extort from Great Britain, his 
maj. rendered himself liable to the imputa- 
tion, either of exasperating the resentment, 
or of outraging the dignity, of Denmark.— 
His majesty has thus replied to all the 
different accusations by which the Russian 
government labours to justify the rupture 
of a comection which has subsisted for 
ages, with reciprocal advantage to Great 
Britain and Russia; and attempts to dis- 
guise the operation of that external influ- 
ence by which Russia is driven into unjust 
hostilities for interests not her own.— 
The Russian declaration proceeds to an- 
nounce the several conditions on which 
alone these hostilities can be terminated, 
and the intercourse of the two countries 
renewed.—His majesty has already had 
occasion to assert that justice has in no 
instance been denied to the claims of his 
imperial majesty’s subjects.—The termi- 
nation of the war with Denmark has been 
so anxiously sought by his majesty, that 
it cannot be necessary for his majesty to 
renew any professions upon that subject: 
But his majesty is at a loss to reconcile the 
emperor of Russia’s present anxiety for 
the completion of such an arrangement, 
with his imperial majesty’s recent refusal 
to contribute his good offices for effecting 
it.—The requisition of his imperial majesty 
for the immediate conclusion, by his ma- 
jesty, of a peace with France, is as extra- 
ordinary in the substance, as it is offensive 
His majesty has at no 
time declined to treat with France, when 
France has professed a willingness to treat 
onan admissible basis. And the emperor 
of Russia cannot fail to remember that the 
last negociation between Great Britain and 
France was broken off, upon points imme+ 
diately affecting, not his majesty’s own 
interests, but those of his imperial ally. 
But his majesty neither understands nor 
will he admit the pretension of the emperor 
of Russia to dictate the time, or the mode, - 
of his majesty’s pacific negociations with 
other powers. It never will be endured b 

his majesty that any government shall 
indemnify’ itself for the humiliation of 
subserviency to France, by the adoption of 
an insulting and peremptory tone towards 
Great Britain—His majesty proclaims , © 


anew those principles of maritime law, 


against which the armed neutrality, under 
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the auspices of the empress Catherine, was 
originally directed ; and against which 
| the present hostilities of Russia are de- 
Those principles have béeh 
recognized and acted upon jin the best 
periods of the history of Europe: and 
acted upon by ho power with more strict- 
ness and severity than by Russia herself 
in the reign of the empress Catherine, — 
Those principles it is the right and the 
duty of ‘his majesty to maintain: and 
‘against every confederacy his majesty is 
determined, under the blessing of Divine 


| Providence, to maintain them. They have 


at all times contributed essentially to the 
sipport of the maritime power of Great 
Britain ; but they are become inealculably 
valuable and important at a'period 

en the maritime powér of Great Bri- 
tain constitutes the sole remaining bul- 
wark against the overwhelming usurpations 
of France ; the only refuge to which other 
nations may yet resort, in happier times, 
for assistance and protection.—When the 
opportunity for peace between Great Bri- 
- tain and Russia shall arrive, his majesty 
will embrace it with eagerness. ‘The ar- 
rangements of such a negociation will not 
_ be difficult or complicated. His majesty, 
_ ashe has nothing to concede, so he has 
| nothing to require: satisfied, if Russia 


shall manifest ‘a disposition to retarn to} 


| her ancient feelings of friendship towards 
| Great Britain ; to a just consideration ‘of 
| her Own true interests ; and to a sense of 
_ her own dignity as ‘an independent tiation.’ 


Mr. Whitbread inquired; whether it was’ 
| the intention of his majesty’s ministers to 
| sibmit to the house any propositidn, 
rs? 

| Mr. Secretary Canning replied, that ‘he 
| was rot aware of any such intention. 

Mr. Whitbread then gave ‘noti¢e, that 
| dfter'a sufficient tittie had elapsed to give 
| the members an opportunity of duly invés- 
| tigating the contests of these Papers, he 
should ‘move sdine proposition, ‘Which 
Would bring the Hotise ‘diregtly to the point 
of the propriety, at the pré¥ent time, of én- 
tering ‘itito a nefociation ‘with Franee. 


weprarion.] Mr. Pott 

wished to ‘know ‘whether his ‘miajesty’s 
ininisters ‘had’ any objections to the 'immme- 
diate production “of the proposition 'thiade 


by ‘this ‘country, for ‘the Mediation ‘of 

ussia, between Great Britain’and Den- 
inark, und of the ‘Answer 
Secretary -Cahning ‘replied, ‘that 
| tinquestionably “his majesty’s ‘ministers 
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could have no objection to furnish the 
house with whatever information actually 
existed on the subject alluded to by the 
right hon. gent. For this purpose he was 
desirous that the right hon. gent. should 
shape his motion in such a maimer, that it 
might apply to papets actually in exist- 
ence. If the right hon. gent. meant to 
move for any official instruction on the 
subject, he could inferm' him that no such 
existed; but if he ‘confined his motion 
simply for the proposal that had been. 
made to the court of Russia on the subject 
of mediation with Denmark, with the 
result of that proposal, to sucha motion 
there could be no possible objection. 

Mr. Ponsonby expressed his wish to 
‘shape his motion, 80 as to attain the object 
he “desired. The tight hon. gent. must 
certainly be ‘better informed on ‘the sub- 
ject than ‘he Was; but he ‘confessed 
he could not understand how any propo- 
sition could beniadé to the courtof Peters. 
burgh, without official instructions to our 
‘ambassador. The ‘answer, too, must be 
‘official, ‘4nd “assuredly ‘all these ‘papers 
‘might be’ forth coming—After’some fur- 
ther Conversation, it was agreed to draw 
‘up 'a motion in concert, ‘which ‘was dorie, 
as follows: «'That‘an himble address be 
presented to his majesty, that he will be 
aciously pleased to give directions, that 
there be laid before this house, Copiés or _ 
Extracts of sich parts of the Correspon- 
dence betwéen his majésty’s secretary of 
state atid this majesty’s ‘minister at the - 
court of St. Petersburgh, ‘as relate to the 
request, on ‘the part of his majesty, of his 
imperial majesty’s Mediation for the Res- 
toration ‘of Peace between his majesty and 
the ¢town of Denmark.” 

‘Onbers’ Counci, RELATIVE To 


teat Vessers, &c.] ‘The Chancellor ‘of the 


Exchequer qiter ‘presented to the house, by his 
~ command, the following Papers, 
viz. 


‘ORDERS IN COUNCIL, 


“Onver ‘in Council ; prohibiting Trade 
to'be carried on Port -and 
Port’of Countries under the dominion 
or-usurped controulof France and her 
‘Allies. 

At the Court at the Queen's Palace, the 

7th’ of January 1807 ; Present, The Kitig’s 
midst excellent Majesty ‘in 


Whefeas ‘the “French ‘government -has 


| 
| | | 
\ : 
| 
| 
| 
PRESENTED TO THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS, BY HIS MAJESTY’S 
COMMAND, JAN. 26, 1808. 
1; 
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issued certain Orders, which, in violation 
of the usages of war, purport to prohibit 
the Commerce of all Neutral Nations with 
his majesty’s dominions, and also to pre- 
vent such nations from trading with any 
other country, in any articles, the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of his majesty’s 
dominions : and whereas the said govern- 
ment has also taken upon itszlf to declare 
all his majesty’s dominions to be in a state 
of blockade, at a time when the fleets of 
France and her allies are themselves con- 
fined within their own ports by the supe- 
rior valour and discipline of the British 
navy : and whereas such attempts on the 
part of the enemy would give to his ma- 
jesty an unquestionable right of retaliation, 
and would warrant his majesty in enforci 
the same prohibition of all commerce wi 
France, which that power vainly hopes to 
effect against the commerce of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects ; a prohibition which the 
superiority of his majesty’s naval forces 
might enable him to support, by actually 
investing the ports and coasts of the enemy 
with numerous squadrons and cruisers, so 
as to make the entrance or approach 
thereto manifestly dangerous: and whereas 
his majesty, though unwilling to follow 
the example of his enemies, by proceeding 
to an extremity so distressing to all nations 
not engaged in the war, and carrying on 
their accustomed trade, yet feels himself 
bound by a due regard to the just defence 
of the rights and interests of his people, 
not to suffer such measures to be taken by 
the enemy, without taking some steps on 
his part to restrain this violence, and to 
retort upon them the evils of their own 
injustice: his majesty is thereupon pleased, 
by and with the advice of his priv 
council, to order, and it is hereby ordered, 


_ That no vessel shall be permitted to trade 


from one port to another, both which ports 
shall belong to or be in the possession of 
France or her allies, or shall be so far 
under their controul, as that British vessels 
may not freely trade thereat: and the 
commanders of his majesty’s ships of war 
and privateers shall be, and are hereby 
instructed to warn every neutral vessel 
coming from any such port, and destined 
to another such port, to discontinue her 
voyage, and not to proceed to any such 
port; and any vessel after being so warned, 
or any vessel coming from any such port, 


after a reasonable time shall have been 
afforded for receiving information of this 
his majesty’s Order, which shall be found 
proceeding to another such port, shall be 


captured and brought in, and, together 
with her cargo, shall be condemned ag 
lawful prize : and his majesty’s principal 
secretaries of state; the lords commissioners 
of the admiralty, and the judges of the 
high court of admiralty, and courts of vice 
admiralty, are to take the necessary mea- 
sures herein as to them shall res ectively | 
appertain. (Signed) Ww. Fawkyrr, 
Orper in Council ; approving Draught 
of an additional Instruction to the 
Commanders of His Majesty’s Ships 
_ of War and Privateers, directing that 
Neutral Vessels, laden with Cargoes 
consisting of the Articles therein enu- 
merated, coming for importation to 
any Port of the United Kingdom 
(provided they shall not be comi 
from any Port in a state of strict 
- rigorous Blockade), shall not be in- 
_ terrupted; and that in case any such 
Articles shall be brought for Adjudi- 
cation before the High Court of Ad- 
miralty, or any Csurt of Vice Admi- 
ralty, the same shall be forthwith 
liberated, upon a Claim being given 
on.behalf of the Merchant 
erchants to whom such Articles 
shall be coming for Importation. 

At the Court at the Queen’s Palace, the 
4th of Feb. 1807; present, the King’s 
most excellent Majesty in Council.— 
Whereas there was this day read at the 
Board, the annexed Draught of an Addi- 
tional Instruction to the commanders of 
his majesty’s ships of war and privateers, 
directing that they do not interrupt Neu- 
tral Vessels laden with Cargoes consistin 
of the Articles thereinafter enumerated, 
coming for importation to any port of the 
united kingdom (provided they are not 
coming from any ee ina state of strict 
and rigorous Blockade) ; and in case any 
such vessel, so coming with such articles, 
shall be brought for adjudication before 
the high court of admiralty, or any court 
of vice admiralty, that the same shall be 
forthwith liberated, upon a claim being 
given by or on behalf of the merchant or 
merchants to Whom such Articles are 
coming for Importation : his majesty tak- 
ing the said Draught of Additional In- 
struction into consideration, was pleased, 


approve thereof; and to order, as it is 
hereby ordered, That the right hon. earl 
Spencer, one of his majesty’s principal 
secretaries of state, do cause the said In- 
struction to be prepared for his majesty’s 
royal signature. 


with the advice of his privy council, to 


(Signed) W. Fawkner 


| 


Draucat.of an Additional Instruction 
to the Commanders of our Ships of 
War and Privateers. 

- Our will and pleasure is, That you do 

ot interrupt Neutral Vessels laden with 

eargoes consisting ef the Articles herein- 


after enumerated, coming for Importation | 


to any port of our united kingdom (pro- 
vided they are not coming from an 
in a state of strict And rigorous deal e); 
and in case any such vessel so coming 


tvith such Articles, shall be brought for 


. adjudication before our high court of admi- 


talty, or any court of vice admiralty, we 
hereby direct that the same shall be forth- 
with liberated, upon a claim being given 
by or on behalf of the merchant or mer- 
chants to whom.such Articles are coming 
for Importation. + 
Enumeration of Articles. 

-’ Grain, viz. corn, meal, and flour, (if 
importable according to the provisions of 
the corn laws) ; rice, Spanish wool, Mo- 
hair yarn, madder and madder roots, 
smalts, shumack, argol, galls, cream of 
tartar, safflower, valone, brimstone, Span- 
ish wine, indi 
cochineal, orchella weed, cork, olive oil, 


fruit, ashes, juniper berries, barilla ; 


organzined, thrown, and raw silk (not 
being of the production of the East Indies 
or China) ; quicksilver, bullion coined 


uncoined ;~ goat, kid, and lamb 


skins; rags, oak bark, flax, seeds, oil of 
turpentine, pitch, hemp, timber, fir, oak, 
oak plank, masts, and yards. 
» Orper in Council; approving Draught 
of Additional Instructions directing 
_ that the Ships and Goods belonging 
. to the Inhabitants of Hamburgh, Bre- 
men, ‘and other places and countries 
in the north of Germany, which Ves- 
sels and Goods shall be engaged in 
the Trade to or from the Ports of the 
United Kingdom, shall, until further 
Order, be suffered to pass free and un- 
molested, &c, 
At the Court at the Queen’s Palace, the 
“48th of Feb. 1807 ; - present, the King’s 
most excellent Majesty in Council— 
Whereas there was this day read at the 
board the annexed draught of Additional 
-instractions to the commanders of ships of 
war and privateers, and to the judge of 
the high court of admiralty, and the judges 
of the courts of vice-admiralty, directing, 
‘that the ships and goods belonging to the 


_ ' Inhabitants of Hamburgh, Bremen, and 
_ “Other places and countries in the north 

— ony: which vessels and goods shall 
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be employed in a trade to or from the - 
ports of the united kingdom, shall until 
further order, be suffered to pass free 
and unmolested, notwithstanding that the — 
said countries are or may be in the pos- ~ 
session or uader the controul of France 
and her allies; and all ships 
goods so trading, which may have been 
already shall be forthwith hbe- 
rated, and restored: his majesty, taking - 
the said draught of additional instructions 
into consideration, was pleased, with the 
advice of his privy council, to approve 
thereof ; and to order, as it is hereby or- 
dered, That the right honourable earl 
Spencer, one of his majesty’s principal 
secretaries of state, do cause ,the said ad- 
ditional instruetions to be prepared for 
his majesty’s royal signature. 
(Signed) Fawkener. 
 AppiTionat Instructions te the Com- 
mailers of Ships of War and Priva- 
teers, to the Judge of the High Court 
of Admiralty, and the Judges of the 
courts of Vice pemnering, Given, &c. 
Our will and pleasure is, That the ships 
and goods belonging to the inhabitants of . 
Hamburgh, Bremen, and other places and 
countries in the north of Germany, which 
vessels and goods shall be employed in a 
trade to or from the ports of our united 
kingdom, shall, until further order, be suf- 
fered to pass free and unmolested, not- 
withstanding that the said countries are or 
may be in the possession or under the con- 
troul of France and her 
such ships and goods so trading whic 
may have been already detained, shall — 
be forthwith liberated and restored. 
Orxpver in Council; directing, that all 
Vessels under the flag of Mecklen- 
burgh, Oldenburgh, Papenburgh, or 
Kniphausen, shall be forthwith warned 
not to trade in future at any hostile 
Port, unless such vessels shall be goi 
from or coming toa Port of the Uni 
Kingdom, &c, 
At the Court at the Queen’s Palace, the 
19th of August 1807; present, the King’s 
most excellent Majesty in Council.—His 


‘majesty, taking into consideration the mea- 


sures recently resorted to by the enemy 
for distressing the commeree of the united 
kingdom, is pleased, by and with advice 
of his privy council, to order, and it is 
hereby ordered, That all vessels under the 


-flag of Mecklenburgh, Oldenburgh, Pa- 


penburgh, or Kniphausen, shall be forth- 
with warned not to trade in future at any 
port, unless such vessels shall be 


| | 
| 

q 

i 

1 

| 
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going from or coming toa port of the 
united kingdom ; and incase. any such 
vessel, after having been so warned, shall 
be found trading, or to have traded after 
such warning ; ‘or in case any vessel or 
goods; belonging to the inhabitants of such 
countries, after the expiration of 6 weeks 
from the date of this order, shall be found 
trading, or to have traded after such 6 
weeks have expired, at any hostile port, 
such vessel and goods, ynless going from 
or coming to a port of the united king- 
dom, shall be seized and brought in for 
legal adjudication, and shall be condemned 
as lawful prize to his majesty : and his ma- 
jesty’s principal secretaries of state, the 
Sede commissioners of the admiralty, and 
the judge of the high court of admiralty. 
and judges of the courts of vice admiralty, 
are to take the necessary measures herein 
as to them may respectively appertain. 
(Signed) Sreru. Corrrety. 
rpDER in Council ; containing certain 
Regulations under which the Trade 
to and from the enemies Country shall 
be carried on. 


At the Court at the Queen’s Palace, the 


11th Nov. 1807: present, the King’s most 
excellent Majesty in Council.—Whereas 
articles of the growth and manufacture of 
foreign countries cannot by law be im- 


‘ported into this country, except in British 
‘ships, or in ships belonging to the coun- 
‘tries of which such articles are the growth 
-and manufacture, without an Order in 


council specially authorizing the same :-— 
His majesty, taking into consideration the 


“Order of this day’s date, respecting the 


trade to be carried on to and from the 
ports of the enemy, and deeming it expe- 


dient that any vessel, belonging to any 


country in alliance .or at amity with his 
majesty, may be permitted to import into 


‘this country articles of the produce or 
‘manufacture of countries at war with his | 


majesty :—His majesty, by and with the 
advice of his privy council, is therefore: 
leased to order, and it is hereby ordered, 
at all goods, wares, or merchandizes, 


‘specified and included in the schedule of 
-an act, passed in the 43rd year of his pre- 
‘sent majesty’s reign, /intituled, “ an act to 


repeal the duties of customs payable in 


‘Great Britain, and to grant other duties in 


lieu thereof,” may be imported from any 


‘port or place belonging to any state not 
“at amity with his majesty, in ships beleng- } 
“ing to any,state at amity with his MM@jesty 
subject to ig payment of such duties,‘and 
‘liable to ‘drawbacks, as are bogodte ity and obedience to the said Order, 


he, 
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blished by law upon the importation of 
the said goods, wares, or merchandize, 
in ships navigated according to law: and 
with respect to such of the said goods, 
wares, or merchandize, as are authorized 
to be warehoused ‘under the provisions of 
an act, passed in the 43rd_year of his pre- 


Great Britain, to be secured in warehouses 
without payment of duty,” subject to all 
the regulations of the said last-mentioned 
act ; and with respect to all.articles which 
are prohibited by law from being im 

into this country, it is ordered, That the 
same shall be reported for exportation to 
any country in amity or alliance with his 
majesty.—And_ his majesty is further 
pleased, by and with the advice of his 
privy council, to order, and it is hereby 
ordered, That all. vessels which shall ar- 
rive at any port of the united kingdom, 
or at the port.of Gibraltar, or Malta, in 
consequence of having been warned pur- 


quence of receiving information in any 
other manner of the said Order, subsequent 
to their having taken on board any part of 
their cargoes, whether previoug or subse- 
quent to their sailing, shall be permitted 
to report their cargoes for exportation, and 
shall be allowed to proceed upon their 
voyages to their original ports of destina- 


the order) or to any port at amity with his 
majesty, upon receiving a certificate from 
the collector or comptroller of the.customs 
‘at’ the port at which they shall so enter 
(which certificate the said collectors and 
comptrollers of the. customs are hereby 
authorized and required to give) set- 
ting forth, that such vessels came into 
such port in -consequence of being so 
warned, or .of receiving such information 
as aforesaid, and that they were permitted 
to sail from such port under the regula- 
tions which his majesty has been pleased 
to establish in respect to such vessels: but 
in case any vessel so arriving shall prefer 
to import her cargo, then such vessel shall 
be allowed to enter and import the same, 
upon such terms and conditions as the said 
owes might have been imported upon, ac- 
cording to law, in case the sajd vessel had 
sailed after having received notice of the 
said Order, and im conformity thereto.— 
And it is further ordered, That all vessels 


hich shall arrive at any port ofthe united 
pexdom, or at Gibraltar, or Malta, in con- 


sent majesty’s reign, intituled, “an act 
for\permitting certain goods imported into | 


suant to the aforesaid Order, or in conse-_ 


tion (if not unlawful before the issuing of 


— 
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shall be allowed, in respect to all articles 
which may be on board the same, except 
sugar, coffee, wine, brandy, snuff, and to- 
bacco, to clear out to any port whatever, 
to be specified in such clearance ; and, 
with respect to the last mentioned articles, 
to export the same to such ports and under 
such conditions and regulations only as 
his majesty, by any licence to be granted 
‘for that purpose, may direct-—And the 
right hon. the lords commissioners of his 
majesty’s treasury, his majesty’s principal 
secretaries of state, the lords commission- 
ers of the admiralty, and the judges of the 
high court of admiralty and courts of vice+ 
admiralty, are to take the necessary mea- 
sures herein, as to them shall respectively 
appertain. (Signed) W. Fawkener. 


 Orper in Council; declaring the future 


Sale and Transfer of. enemies Vessels 
to the Subjects of a Neutral Country, 

to be invalid. 
At the Court at the Queen’s Palace, the 
1th Nov. 1807; present, the King’s most 
excellent Majesty in Council.—Whereas 


_ the sale of ships by a belligerent to a neu- 


tral, is considered by France to be illegal: 
—And whereas a great part of the ship- 
ping of France and her allies has been 
em from capture during the present 
ilities by transfers, or pretended trans- 
fers, to neutrals :—And whereas it is full 
justifiable to adopt the same rule, in this 
respect, towards the enemy, which is ap- 
plied by the enemy to this country :—His 
majesty is pleased, by and with the advice 
of his privy council, to order, and it is 
hereby ordered, That in future the sale to 
aneutral of any vessel belonging to his 
majesty’s enemies shall not be deemed to 
be legal, nor in any mamner to transfer the 
property, nor to alter the character of such 
vessel: and all vessels now belonging, or 
which shall hereafter belong to any enemy 
of his majesty, notwithstanding any sale 
or pretended sale to a neutral, after a rea- 
sonable time shall have elapsed for re- 
ceiving information of this his majesty’s 
Order at the place where such sale or pre- 
tended sale was effected, shall be captured 
and brought in, and shall be adjudged as 
lawful prize to the captors.—And the right 
lon. the lords commissioners of his ma- 
jesty’s treasury, his majest¥s. principal 
secretaries of state, the lords commissioners 
of the admiralty, and the judges of the 
high court of admiralty and-courts of vice 
miralty, are to take the necessary mea- 
sures herein, as to them shall respectively 


a@ppertain; (Signed) W. 


Orpver in Council; declaring the Do- 
‘minions of his Majesty’s Enemies, 
and of Countries under their Controul, 
in a state of Blockade, under the Ex- 


ceptions specified in the said Order. _ - 


At the Court at the Queen’s Palace, the 
1ith Nov. 1807; present, the King’s most 


excellent Majesty in Council.—Whereas - 


certain Orders, establishing an unprece- 
dented system of warfare against this 
kingdom, and aimed especially at the de- 
struction of its commerce and resources, 
were some time since issued by the go- 
vernment of France, by which “ the British 
islands were declared to be in a state of 
blockade,” thereby subjecting to capture 
and condemnation all vessels, with their 
cargoes, which should continue to trade 
with his majesty’s dominions :—-And 
whereas by the same Orders, “ all trading 
in ‘English merchandize is_ prohibited ; 
and every article of merchandize be- 
longing to England, or coming from her 
colonies, or of her manufacture, is declared 
lawful prize :’’—And whereas the nations 
in alliance with France, and under her 
controul, were required to give, and have 
given, and do give, effect to such Orders: 
—And whereas his majesty’s Order of the 
7th of January last, has not answered the 


desired purpose, either of compelling the | 


enemy to recall those Orders, or of in- 


ducing neutral nations to interpose, with . 


effect, to obtain their revocation; but, on 
the contrary, the same have been recently 
enforced with increased rigour :—And 
whereas his majesty, under these circum- 
stances, finds himself compelled to take 
further measures for asserting and vindi-« 
cating his just rights, and for supporting 
that maritime-power which the exertions 
and valour of his people have, under the 
blessing of Providence, enabled him to 
establish and maintain; and the mainte-, 


nance of which is not more essential, to the 


safety and prosperity of his majesty’s do- 
minions, than it is to the protection of such 
states as still retain their independence, 
and to the general intercourse and happi- 
ness of mankind :—His majesty is there- 
fore pleased, by and with the advice of 
his privy council, to order, and it is hereby 
ordered, That all the ports and places of 
France and her allies, or of any other 


country at war with his majesty, and all’ 


other ports or places in Europe, from which, 
although not at war with his majesty, the 


British ffag is excluded, and: all ports or — 


places in the colonies belonging to his 


majesty’s enemies, shall from henceforth 
K 2 
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be subject to the same restrictions, in point 
of trade and navigation, with the excep- 
tions hereinafter mentioned, as if the same 
were actually blockaded by his majesty’s 
naval forces, in the most strict and rigor- 
ous manner: and it is hereby farther or- 
dered and declared, that all trade in ar- 
ticles which are of the produce or manu- 
facture of the said countries or colonies, 
shall be deemed and considered to be un- 
lawful ; and that every vessel trading from 
or to the said countries or colonies, toge- 
ther with all goods and merchandize on 
board, and all articles of the produce or 
manufacture of the said countries or colo- 
nies, shall be captured and condemned as 
prize to the captors.—But, although his 
majesty would be fully justified, by the 
eircumstances and considerations above 
recited, in establishing such system of re- 
strictions with respéct to all the countries 
and colonies of his enemies, without ex- 

tion or qualification; yet his majesty, 
bemg nevertheless desirous not to subject 
neutrals to-any greater inconvenience than 
is absolutely inseparable from the carrying 
into effect his majesty’s just determination 
to counteract the designs ef his enemies, 
and to retort upon his enemies themselves 
the consequences of their own violence 
and injustice; and being yet willing -to 
hope that it may be possible (consistently 
with that object) still to allow to neutrals 
the opportunity of furnishing themselves 
with colonial produce for their own con- 
sumption and supply ; and even to leave 
open, for the present, such trade with his 
majesty’s enemies as shall. be carried on 
directly with the ports of his majesty’s 
dominions, or of his allies, in the manner 


hereinafter mentioned :—His majesty is. 


therefore pleased further to order, and jit 
is hereby ordered, That nothing herem 
contained shall extend to subject to cap- 
ture or condemnation any vessel, or the 
eargo of vessel, belonging to 

eountry not declared by this Order 'to be 
subjected to the restrictions mcident te «a 
state of blockade, which shall have cleared 


out with such cargo from some port or 


place of the country to which she belongs, 
either in Europe or America, or from some 
free port in ‘his meeay's colonies, under 
circumstances in which such trade from 


such free ‘port is permitted, direct ‘to some | 
port or place m the colonies of his majesty’s : 
enemies, or from those colonies direct ‘to: 


the country towhich such vessel ‘be 


dr to some free port in his majesty’s colo- | 
‘Mies, in'such ‘cases, and with such articles, 


as it may be lawful to import into such 
free port ;—nor to any vessel, or the 
eargo of any vessel, belonging to an 

country not at war with his majesty, whi h 
shall have cleared out from some port oy 
‘place in this kingdom, or from Gibraltar 


majesty oe fit to prescribe, or from 
any port belonging to his majesty’s allies, 
and shall be preceeding direct to the port 
specified in her clearance ;—nor to any 
vessel, or the-cargo of any vessel, belong- 


majesty, which shall be coming from any 
port or place in Europe which is declared 
by this Order to be subject to the restric- 
tions incident to a state of blockade, des- 
tined to some port or place in Europe be- 
longing to his majesty, and which shall 
be on her voyage direct thereto: butthese 
exceptions are not to be understeed as ex- 
empting from capture or confiscation an 
vessel or goods which shall be liable there- 
to in respect of having entered or departed 
from any port or place actually blockaded 
by his majesty’s squadrons or ships of war, 
or for being enemies’ property, or for 


— Order.—And_ the commanders of 
is majesty’s ships of war and privateers, 
and other vessels acting under his majes- 
ty’s commission, shall be,-and are her 

instructed to warn every vessel which shall 


notice of this Order, and shall be destined 
to any port of France, or of her allies, or 
of any other country at war with his ma- 
jesty, or to any port or place from which 
the British flag as aforesaid Se ex 

or toany colony belonging to hi on 8 
out as is hereinbefore allowed, to discon- 
tiaue her voyage, and to proceed to some 
port or place in this kmgdom, or to 
Gibraltar or Malta ; and any vessel which, 
after having been so warned, or after a 
reasonable time shall have been afforded 
for the arrival of information of this his 
majesty’s Order at any port — from 
| which she sailed, or which, after having 
notice of this Order, shall be found im = 
cution of any vo; con to 
is Wile shall 
be captured, and, a her cargo, 
condemned as lawful prize to the captors. 
.—And whereas countries, not engaged in 
the war, have acquiesced in the Orders of 
France, prohibiting all trade in amy arti- 
‘cles ‘the produce or smanufacture of ‘his 


j 


majesty’s dominions; and the merchants, 


or Malta, under such regulations as hig 


ing to any country not at war with his 


other cause than the contravention of this 


have commenced her voyage prior to any 


| 

4 

| 


ast] 


of those countries have given countenance 
and effect to these prohibitions, by ac- 
cepting from persons styling themselves 
commercial agents of the enemy, resident 
at neutral ports, certain documents, termed 
« Certificates of Origin,”’ being certifi- 
' cates obtained at the ports of shipment, 
declaring that the articles of the cargo are 
not. of the produce or manufacture of his 
majesty’s dominions; or to that effect :— 
And whereas this. expedient has been di- 
rected by France, and submitted to by 
such merchants, as part of the new system 
of warfare directed against the trade of 
this kingdom, and asthe most effectual in- 
strument of accomplishing the same, and 
it is therefore essentially necessary to re- 
sist it:——-His majesty is therefore pleased, 
by and with the advice of his privy coun- 
cil, to order, and it is hereby ordered, 
That if any vessel, after reasonable time 
shall have been afforded for receiving 
notice of this his majesty’s Order at the 
a or place from which such vessel shall 
ve cleared out, shall be found carrying 
. any such certificate or document as afore- 
said, or any document referring to or au- 
thenticating the same, such vessel shall be 
adjudged lawful prize to the captor, to- 
pet with the goods laden therein, be- 
nging to the person or persons by whom, 
or on whose behalf, any such document 
was put on board.—And the right hon. 
the lords commissioners of his majesty’s 
treasury, his majesty’s principal secreta- 
lords commissioners of the 
admiralty, the judges of the high 
court of admiralty ier of me 
admiralty, are to take the necessary mea- 
sures herein as to them shall respectively 
appertain, (Signed) W- Faw«ener. 
~ Oxper in Council ; approving Draught 
of Instructions te the Commanders of 
his Majesty’s Ships of War-and Pri- 
vateers, &c. to act in due conformity 
to and execution of the Order in 
‘Council of the 11th of November, 
Dommions of his Ma- 
jesty’s ies, and of Countries 
under their Controul, in a state of 
Blockade. 
Court at the the 
Vv. 1807; present, t ing’smost 
excellent Majesty in Council.—Whereas 
_ there was this day read at the Board, the 
annexed Draught of Instructions to the 
Commanders of ali ships of war and pri- 
vateers, and to the judge of the high court 
of admiralty, and the judges of the courts 
of vice admiralty, strictly charging and 
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enjoining them to act in due conformity 
to arid execution of his majesty’s Order in 
Council of the 11th of this instant, de- 
claring the dominions of his majesty’s 
enemies, and of countries under their con- 
troul, in a state of blockade, under the 
exceptions specified in the said Order : 
his majesty, taking the said draught of in- 
structions into consideration, was pleased, 
with the advice of his privy council, te 
approve thereof, and to order, as. it is 
hereby ordered, That the right hon. lord 
Hawkesbury, one of his majesty’s principat 
secretaries of state, do cause the said in- 
structions (a copy whereof is hereunto 
annexed) te be prepared for his majesty’s 
-royal signature. (Signed) W. Fawkener. 
‘Dravcart of Instructions to the Com- 
manders of his Majesty’s Ships of 
War and Privateers, and to the judge 
of the High Court: of Admiralty, and 
Judges of the Courts of Vice Admi- 
talty. Given, &e. 
Whereas by our Order in “Council of 


ordered as follows ; to wit, &c. [Here 
the said Order ‘is recited, as in p. 134.] 
Our will and pleasure is, and we do hereby 
direct, by and with the advice of our 
privy council, that the commanders of 
our ships of war and privateers do act in 
due conformity to and execution of our 
aforesaid Order in Council: and we do 
further order and declare, That nothing in 
the said Order shall extend or be con- 
strued to extend to prevent any vessel, not 
belonging to a country declared to be 
under the restrictions ‘ blockade as 
aforesaid, from carrying from any port or 
of the to which 
elongs, any articles of manufacture or 
produce whatever, not being enemies pro- 
perty, to any port or place im this a7 
dom.—And we do further direct, That all 
articles of British manufacture, upon due 
proof-thereof, (not being naval or military 
stores) shall be restored by our courts of 
admiralty or vice admiralty, on whatever 
voyage they may have been captured, to 
whomsoever the same shall appear te be- 
long : and we do furthér direct, with res- 
pect te vessels subject only to be warned, 
that any vessel which shall belon to any 
country not declared by the said Order to 
be under the restrictions of blockade, and 
which shall be proceeding on her voyage — 
direct to some port or place of the country - 
to which such vessel belongs, shall be per- 
mitted to proceed on her said voyage > 
and any vessel bound to any port in Ame-~' 


the 11th Nov. instant, it is recited and 


| || 
| 
| 


and the port chosen by and assigned to 


to any port or place in Europe, shall be 


’. strued to extend to repeal or vacate the 
‘ additional instructions of the 4th day of 


_ there was this'day read at the Board, the 


- the advice of his privy council, to approve 


rica or the West Indies, to which port or 
place such vessel does not belong, and 
which is met near to America or the West 


Indies, shall be permitted, at the choice 
of the master of such vessel, to proceed 


either to Halifax, or to one of our freeyrto be prepared for his majest 


ports in the West Indies, at the option of 
such master, which choice of the master, 


him, shall be written on one or more of 
the principal ship’s papers; and any 
vessel subject to warning, met beyond the 
equator, shall in like manner be permitted 
to proceed, at the choice of the master of 
such vessel, either to St. Helena, the Cape 
of Good Hope, or the island of Ceylon ; 
and any such vessel which shall be bound 


permitted, at the choice of the master of 
such vessel, to proceed either to Gibraltar 
or Malta, or to any port in this kingdom, 
at the option of such master, which request 
of the master, as well as the port chosen 
‘by and assigned to him, shall be in like 
manner written upon one or more of the 
principal ship’s papers: and we do fur- 
ther direct, that nothing in the above 
Order contained, shall extend or be con- 


‘February last, directing that neutral ves- 
sles laden with cargoes consisting of the 
articles therein enumerated, coming for 
importation to any port of our united 
kingdom (provided they are not coming 
from any port in a state of strict an 
rigorous blockade) shall not be inter- 
rupted. 
~ Orper in Council ; approving Draught 
of Additional Instructions to the Com- 
manders of Ships of War and Priva- 
teers, &c. for protecting Goods going 
from and coming to any Port of the 
United Kingdom, to whomsoever the 
Property may appear to belong. 
~ At the Court at the Queen’s Palace, the 
25th Nov. 1807; present, the King’s most 
excellent Majesty in Council.—Whereas 


annexed Draught of Additional Instructions 
to the commanders of all ships of war and 


privateers; and to the judge of the high}: 
f the 


court of admiralty, and the judges o 
courts of vice admiralty, for protecting 
goods going from and coming to any port 
of the united kingdom, rtp the 
erty may appear to belong: his ma- 
said Draught of Instruc- 
‘tion into consideration, was pleased, with 
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thereof, and to order, as it is hereby ors + 


dered, That the right hon: lord Hawkes: 
bury, one of his majesty’s principal secte- 
taries of state, do cause the said instrucs 
tion (a copy whereof ishereunto annexed) 


nature. (Signed) FAwKEnen, 

Dravcnt of an Additional Instruction 

to the Commanders of Our Ships of 
War and Privateers, and to the Jud 

of Our High Court of Admiralty, and 

the Judges of Our Courts of Vice 

| Admiralty. Given, &c. 

Our will and pleasure is, that vessels 
belonging to any state nok at war with us, 
laden with cargoes in any ports of ‘the 
united kingdom, and clearing out accord: 
ing to law, shall not be interrupted or 
molested in proceeding to any port in 
Europe (except ports specially notified to 
be in a state of strict and rigorous block- 
ade before our order of the 11th Noy. 
instant) or which shall hereafter be so 
notified, to whomsoever the goods laden 
on board such vessels may appear to 


belong : and we do further direct, that | 


vessels belonging as aforesaid, coming 
from any port in Europe (except as before 
excepted) direct to any port of the united 
kingdom with goods for importation, shall 
not be interrupted in the said voyages, to 
whomsoever the goods laden on board the 
said vessels may appear to belong: and 


in case any vessel which shall be met with, | 
_and asserted by her master to be so com- 


ing, shall be detained, on suspicion of not 
being really destined to this kingdom, 
such vessel shall be brought to the most 


royal sig- _ 


convenient port in the course of her — 


asserted destination, and the captors are 


hereby required to enquire, with all con-_ 


venient speed, into the alledged desti- 
nation ; and in case any vessel and goods 
so brought in and detained shall be pro- 
ceeded against in our high court of admi- 
ralty, or in any courts of vice admiralty, 
we hereby direct that the same shal! be 
forthwith restored, upon satisfactory proof 
being inade that the cargo was coming 


‘for importation to’a port of this kingdom. 


Orper in Council ; appointing Times at 
which Notice shall be presumed to 
have been received of the Order of 
the 11th instant at the different places’ 
specified in the said Order. } 

At the Court at the Queen’s Palace, the’ 

25th Nov.'1807; present, the King’s most’ 


excellent Majesty in Council—Whereas — 


it has been represented that it would ‘be’ 
expedient to fix certain periods, at which’ 


H 
| 
| 
| 
q 
J 
| 


| 


been received in the 


it shall be deemed that a reasonable time 
shall have elapsed for receiving informa- 
tion, at -different places, of his majesty’s 
Order in council of the 11th Nov. instant, 


respecting the trade with his majesty’s 


enemies, and in their produce and manu- 
factures: his majesty, taking the same 
into consideration, and being desirous to 
obviate any difficulties that may arise in 
respect thereto, and also to allow ample 
time for the said Order being known to all 
persons who may be affected thereby, is 
pleased, by and with the advice of his 

rivy council, to order and declare, and it is 
licky ordered and declared, That infor- 
mation of the said Order of the 11th Nov. 
instant, shall be taken and held to have 
laces hereinafter 
mentioned, at the periods respectively as- 
si to them ;. namely, ports and places 
within the Baltic, Dec. 21st 1807; other 
ports and places to the northward of Am- 
sterdam, Dec. 11th 1807; from Amster- 
dam to Ushant, Dec. 4th 1807; from 
Ushant to Cape Finisterre, Dec. 8th 1807; 
from Cape Finisterre to Gibraltar, inclu- 


sive, Dec. 13th 1807 ; Madeira, Dec. 13th 


1807 ; ports and places within the Streights 
of Gibraltar, to Sicily and Malta, and the 
west coast of Italy, inclusive, Jan. 1st 
1808 ; all other ports and places in the Me- 


_diterranean, beyond Sicily and Malta, Jan. 


20th 1808 ; organ places beyond the 
Dardanelles, Feb. Ist 1808; any part of 
the north and western coast of Africa, or 
the islands adjacent, except Madeira, Jan. 
11th 1808 ; the United States, and British 
ag aes in North America and the 
West Indies, Jan. 20th 1808; Cape of 


Good Hope, and the east coast of South. 


America, March Ist 1808; India, May Ist 
1808 ; China, and the coast of South Ame- 
June Ist 1808; and. every. vessel 


_ sailing on or after those days from those 
places respectively, shall be deemed and 
taken to have received notice of the afore- 


said Order: and it is further ordered, 
That if any vessel shall sail. within twenty 


days after the periods above assigned res- 


pectively, from any of the said places, in 
contravention of the said Order of the 11th 


Nov. instant, and shall be detained as 


prize on account thereof, or shall arrive at 
any port in this kingdom, destined to some 


.port or place within the restriction of the 
.said Order, and proof shall be made to the 
satisfaction of the court, of admiralty, in 
-which such vessel. shall be proceeded 
_ against, in case the same shall be brought 
_«i.as prize, that the loading of the said 
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vessel had commenced before the said pe- 
riods, and before information of the said 
Order-‘Tiad.actually been received at the 
port of shipment, the said vessel, together 


with the goods so laden, shall be restored 


to the owner or owners thereof, and shall 
be permitted to proceed on her voyage, in 
pak sae as if such vessel had sailed 
before the day so specified as aforesaid : 
and it is further ordered, That no proof 
shall be admitted, or be gone into, for the 
purpose of shewing that information of the 
Order of the 11th Nov. instant had 
not been received at the said places res- 
pectively, at the several periods before as- 
signed. And the right hon. the lords com- 
missioners of his majesty’s treasury, his 
majesty’s principal secretaries of state, the 
lords commissioners of the admiralty, and 
the judges of the high court of admiralty, 
and courts of vice admiralty, are to take 
the necessary measures herein as to them 
shall respectively appertain. 
(Signed) W. Fawkener. 
Orper in Council ; establishing certain 
Regulations, as to Vessels clearing out 
from this Kingdom, with reference to 
the Order of the 11th of November 
instant. 

At the Court at the Queen’s Palace, the 
25th Nov. 1807 ; present, the King’s most 
excellentMajesty in Council_—W hereas his 
majesty, by his Order in council, dated 
11th of Noy. instant, respecting the trade 
to be carried on with his majesty’s enemies, 
was pleased to exempt from the restrictions 


.of the said Order all vessels which shall 


have cleared out from any port or place in 
this kingdom, under such regulations as 
his majesty may think fit to prescribe, and 
shall be proceeding direct to the ports spe- 
cified in the respective clearances: his 
majesty, taking into consideration the ex- 
pediency of making such regulations, is 
pleased, by and with the advice of his 


‘privy council, to order, and it is hereby 


ordered, That all vessels belonging to _ 


countries not at war with his majesty, shall 


be permitted to lade in any port of the 
united kingdom any goods, being the pro-— 
duce or manufacture of his majesty’s do- 
minions, or East-India goods or prize 
goods (all such goods having been law- 
ully imported) and to clear out with, and . 
freely to convey the same to any port.or 
place in any colony in the West Indies or 
America, belonging to his majesty’s ene- 
in a 
state of actual blockade, subject to the 
payment of such duties as may, at the time — 


_ such foreign 


the same in some 


out; be due by law on the exportation of 

any such s, or in respect of the same 

being destined to the ports of the colonies 

' belonging to his majesty’s enemies ; and 

likewise to lade, clear out with, and con- 
vey as aforesaid, any articles of forei 

produce or manufacture which shall have 

n lawfully imported into this kingdom, 

a his majesty’s licence shall have 

‘been previously obtained for so conveying 


and it+s further ordered, That any vessel, 
belonging as aforesaid, shall be permitted 
to lade in any port of the united — 
any goods, not being naval or military 
stores, which shall be of the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of this kingdom, or 
which shall have been lawfully imported, 
{save and except foreign. sugar, coffee, 
wine, brandy, snuff, and cotton) and to 
clear out with, and freely to convey the 
same te any port, to be specified in the 


clearance, not being in a state of actual | 


blockade, although the same shall be un- 

der the restrictions of the said Order ; and 
likewise to lade, clear out, and conve 

foreign sugar, coffee, wine, brandy, snuff, 

cotton, pas been law- 

imported, vi his majesty’s 

shall have previously 

_ for the e ion and conveyance there- 


’ of: and it is hereby further ordered, That 


no vessel shall be permitted to clear out 
from-any port or place in this kingdom, 
to any port or place of any country sub- 
fected | to,the restrictions of the said Order, 
with a which shall have been 
daden, after notice of the said Order, on 
board the vessel which shall have imported 
the same into this kingdom, without hav- 
‘ing first duly entered and landed the 
‘same in some port’ or place in this king- 
dom ; and that no vessel shall be permit- 
ted to clear out from any port or place in 
this kingdom to any port or what- 
‘ever, with ahy goods, the produce or ma- 
nufacture of any country subjected to the 
restrictions of the said Order, which sball 
have been laden, after notice as aforesaid, 


~ On board the vessel importing the same, 


without having so duly entered and landed 
the same, or with any goods whatever 
which shall have been laden after such 
notice in the vessel importing the same, 
‘in any port or place of any country-sub- 
jected to the restrictions of the said Order, 
without having so duly entered and landed 
, or place in this 


produce or manufactures 
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when such vessels may be cleared . 


wholly of ‘flour, meal, grain, or any arti. 
cle‘or articles the produce of the soil of 
some country which is not subjected to 
the restrictions of the said Order, except 
cotton, and which shall have been im. ' 
rted in an unmanufactured state direct 
vote such country into this kingdom, in a 
vessel belonging to the country from 
which such goods have been brought, 
and in which the same were grown and 
produced: and it is further ordered, That 
any vessel belonging to any country 
not at war with his majesty, may clear 
out from Guernsey, Jersey, or Man, to 
any port or place under the restrictions of © 
the said Order, which shall be specified in 
the clearance, not being in a state of actual 
blockade, with such articles only, not be- 
ing naval or military stores, as shall have 
been legally imported into such islands 
respectively, from pe port or place in this 
kingdom direct ; with respect to all 
such articles as may have been imported 
into the said islands respectively, from any 
port or place under the restrictions of the 
said Order, it shall not be permitted to 
any vessel to clear out with the same from 
any ofthe said islands, except to some » 
port or place in this kingdom. And the 
right hon, the lords commissioners of his 
majesty’s treasury, his majesty’s principal 
secretaries of state, the lords commissioners 
of the admiralty, and the judges of the 
high court of admiralty and courts of vice- 
admiralty, are to take the necessary mea- 
sures herein as to them 
pertain. (Signed) W. Fawkener. 
Regulations as to Vessels clearing out 
from the Ports of Gibraltar and 
Malta, with reference to the Order of 

, the 11th Nov. instant. 

At the Court at the Queen’s Palace, the 
25th Nov. 1807; present the King’s most 
excellent Majesty in Council_—Whereas 
his majesty, by his Order in Council, 
dated the 11th Nov. instant, respecting 
the trade to be carried eb his, ma- - 
jesty’s enemies, was ple to exempt 
restrictions of the said Order 
yessels belonging to any country not ¢ 
war with his sapeuy, together with. their 
cargo, which shall be coming from any 
port or place in Europe which is declared 
in the said Order to be subject to the re- . 
strictions incident to a state of blockade, 
direct te some port or ete be- 
longing to his majesty ; and also all ves- 
shall rsd cleared out front 


Gibraltar or Malta under such regulations 


t 
{ 
1 
| 
‘tas 
j 
|. | 
il 
| 
| | 
om, except cargo consist 
| | 


Md) 


his majesty may think fit to prescribe, 


and which shall be proceeding direct to 
the ports specified in their respective 


__glearances ; and whereas it is expedient 
to encourage the trade from Gibraltar and 


Malta to countries under the restrictions of 
the said Order, subject to regulations to be 
made in respect thereto: his majesty is 
therefore pleased to prescribe the following 


yeguiations in regard to such trade accord- 


ingly, and, by and with the advice of his 
ivy council,. to order, and it is hereb 


. ordered, That all sorts of flour and, meal, 
and allsorts of grain, tobacco, and any 


other article in an unmanufactured state, 
being the. growth.,and produce of any 
country not being subjected by the said 
Order to the. restrictions incident to, a 
state of blockade (except cotton, and 
naval and military stores) which shall 
have’ been imported into Gibraltar or 
Malta, direct from the country where the 
same were grown and: produced, shall, 
without any licence, be permitted to: be 
cleared out to any port or place, not being 
ina state of actual blockade, without the 
same being compelled to be landed : but 
neither the said article of cotton, however 
imported, nor any article which is not 
the produce, or manufacture. of 
this kingdom, or which has not been im- 
ina British ship, or from this king- 
direct, (except fish), and which shall 
have been laden at the port: of oxiginal 
shipment, after the period directed by an 
Order of this date to be taken as the time 
at.which notice of the said Order of the 
be considered as having 
received at such port. of, shipment, 
shall. be permitted to be ex from 
Gibraltar ox Malta, except to some port.or 
place im this kingdom and all other arti- 
cles of the eg oduce; and. manu- 
facture of this kingdom, or whieh, shall 
have been.imported into Gibraltar or Mz 
ima British ship, or from some port or 
Place in this. kingdom, together with, the 
article of fish, however imported, may. be 
exported to: any. ports. or places. in the 
Mediterranean or Portugal, under such 
licence. as is hereinafter dirécted 
to be granted by the governor of Gibraltar 
and Malta respectively : and it is hereby 
further ordered, That licences be granted 
by the governors; lieutenant governors, or 
other persons having the chief  eivil, com- 


Mand at Gibraltar, or at Malta respec- 


tiaely, but in his majesty’s name, to such, 


 petson er persons as the. said, governors, 


t govermors, or persons having 
oL. X. 
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the chief .civil command shall think fit, 
allowing such person or persons to export 
‘from Gibraltar direct, to any port in the 
Mediterranean, or to any port of Portugal, 
or to any port of Spain without the Medi-° 
terranean, not further north than Cape 
_ Finisterre, and from Malta direct to any 
port being within the Mediterranean, wii 
any articles of the produce or manufacture 
of his majesty’s dominions; and any arti-~ 
cles which shall have been imported into 
Gibraltar or Malta from this kingdom, to 
whomsoever such articles shall appear to 
belong (not being naval or military stores) 
in any vessel belonging to any country not 
at war with his majesty, orm any vessel 
not exceeding one hundred. tons burthen, 
and being unarmed, belonging to the 
couutry to which such vessel shall. be 
ps out and going; and also to import 
in any such vessel or,vessels as aforesaid, 
from any port within the Mediterranean, 
to Gibraltar or Malta, or from any port 
in Portugal or Spain as aforesaid, to 
Gibraltar, such port and such destination, 
respectively to be specified in such licence, 
any articles of merchandize whatsoever 
and to whomsoever the same may spree 
to belong, such articles to. be specified in 
the. bill of lading, of such vessel, subject 
however to such further regulations and 
restrictions. with respect to all or any of 
the said articles so. to be imported or ex- 
1 as may be inserted in the said 
licences by the governors, lieutenant 

| vernors, or other persons having the chief 
civil command at Gibraltar or Malta for 
| the time. being respectively, as, to them 
shal frona time to time seem fit and expe+ 
dient,--And it is: further ordered, That in 
'eyery,such, licence shall be inserted the 
names and residence of the person or per- 
sons. to, whom it shall be granted, the 
articles and their quantities permitted to 
be exported, thename. and. description of 
the vessel.and, of the masten thereof, the 
port to. which, the. vessel. shall be al- 

owed to go, which shall be some; port 

net under: actual blockade ; and that no 
| licence soto be. granted, hall continue 
, in foree for longer than two, months: from 
| its date, nor, for more, than one voyage; 
or, any,such licence be granted, or ac- 
_knowledged to be valid, if granted, to per- 
mit..the; clearance of any, vessel. to. 

| port which shall, be actyally blockaded 
by any, naval force of his,majesty, or of 
his allies.-And it is further, ordered, That 
| the commanders of his: ships of 


| > and privateers, and all others whom, 


4 
i 
| 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 
: 
' 
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it may concern, shall suffer every such 
vessel sailing conformably to the permis- 
sion given by this Order, or having any 
licence as aforesaid, to pass and repass 
direct between Gibraltar or Malta and 
such port as shall be specified in the li- 
cence, in ‘such manner, and under such 
terms, regulations, and restrictions, as 
shall be expressed therein.—And it is fur- 
ther ordered, That in case any vessel ‘so 


. Sailing as aforesaid, for which any’ such 


Kcence as aforesaid shall have been granted. 
and which shall be proceeding direct upon 
her said voyage, shall be detained and 
brought in for legal adjudication, such 
vessel, with her cargo, shall be forthwith 
released by the court of admiralty or vice 


_ admiralty, in which proceedings shall be 


commenced, upon proof being made that 
the parties had duly conformed to the 
terms, regulations, and restrictions of the 
said licence ; the proof of such conformity 
to lie upon the person or persons claiming 
the benefit of this Order, or obtaining or 
using such licence, or claiming the benefit 
thereof.—And it is hereby further ordered, 


‘Phat no vessel belonging to any state on 


the coast of Barbary, shall be prevented 


‘from sailing’ ‘with any articles of the 


growth or produce of such state, from any 

ort or place in'such state to any port or 
place in the Mediterranean or Portugal, 
such port or place not being actually 

lockaded by some naval force belonging 
to his majesty, or his allies, without being 
obliged to touch at Gibraltar or Malta.— 
And the right hon. the locds commissioners 
of his majesty’s treasury, his majesty’s 

rincipal, secretaries of state, the lords 


-eommussioners of the admiralty, and‘ the 


judges of the high court of admiralty, arid 
courts ‘of vice’ admiralty, are‘ to’take the 


Hecessary measures herein as to them shall 


respectively appertain.. 


t ¥ 


in Council ; respecting Enemies 


~~ “Produce and Manufacture ‘on board 
“At the Court at the Qneen’s Palaee, the 
25th Nov. 1807 ; present, the *s most 
excellent Majesty ‘in Coundil—_Whereds 


his majesty, by hrs Order in Couricil of the | 


lith Noy. ‘inst.’ was pleased to order‘and 


declare that all'trade in articles which are | °° 
of the produce of manufacture Of the count! 


ies and colonies méntioned im’ the said 
order, shall be deemed and considered to 
e unlawful (except as is therein excepted): 
is majesty, by and with the advice of his 
privy council, is pleased to order and Gee 


clare, and it is hereby ordered and des 
clared, That nothing in the said Order 
contained shall extend to subject to cap- 
ture and confiscation any articles of ne 
produce and manufacture of the said coun- 
tries and colonies, laden on board British 
ships, which would not have been subject 
to capture and confiscation if such Order 
had not been made..» And the right hon. 
the lords commissioners of his majesty’s 
treasury; his majesty’s principal secretary 
of state, the lords commissioners of the ad 
miralty, and the judges of the high court of 
‘admiralty and courts of vice-admiralty, are 
to take the nécessary measures herein as 
to them shall respectively ——— 
(Signed) W. Fawkener, 
Orver in Council; declaring that his 
Majesty’s Orders of the 11th of Nov. 
- shall not extend to permit the Pro- 
‘duce of enemies Colonies in the West 
— Indies ‘to be brought direct to any 
British Port in Europe. sti 
At the Court at Windsor, the 18th Dec: ' 
1807; present, the King’s most excellent 
Majesty in Council.—His majesty is pleas- 
ed, by and with the advice of his pri 
council, to order, and it is hereby o ai 
That nothing in his or Order in 
Council of the 11th of Nov. last, shall ex- 
tend or be construed to extend; to permit 
any vessel to import any articles of the 
‘produce or manufacture’ of the enemy’s 
colonies in the West Indies, direct from 
such colonies to any port of this kingdom: 
and it is further ordered, That all vessels 
which may arrive in the ports of this king- 
dom direct: ftom the colonies aforesaid, 
| shall nevertheless be released, upon proof 
being made'that the charter-party or other 
agreement for the pay he was entered into 
before‘ notice of this Order. And the right 
hon. the lords-commissioners of his. ma- 
jesty’s' treasury, his majesty’s principal 
- secretaries of state, the lords commissioners 
| Of the admiralty, and the judges of the 
high’ court’ of admiralty and the courts'of 
vice-admiralty, ‘are to take the necessary: 
measures herein as to them ‘shall respec- 


vesied es boe isy 


Wednesday, January otis yd 
fCunares’ Suspension Bixt.] The Bishop 
‘of Oaford wished to call their lordships' 
attention’to an act, ‘that passed the. legis- 
lature, atthe close of the last session, im: his 


Opinion with too great-hurry and prong 
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tation. ‘ The act to which he alluded was 
the one which suspended the 36th of 
Geo. III. By the law, as it previously 
stood, augmented cures, under queenAnne’s 
bounty, were considered as benetices, and 
therefore subject to the same restrictions, 
The act of the last session went to repeal 
this clause. Much inconvenience and in- 
jury to the rights and dignity of the church 
had follow Many persons continued 
to possess themselves of the emoluments of 
those benefices, who were legally ousted ;. 
whilst others, properly presented and duly 
inducted, were prevented from the exer- 
cise of their professional functions, and 
deprived of those profits to which they 
were entitled in right of their appoint- 
ment. The right reverend prelate, then 
moved, That a bill for the repeal of the 
Curates” Suspension bill be then read a 
first time. 

_ The Lerd Chancellor observed, that it 
was not his intention to oppose the prin- 
ciple of the bill, proposed by the right 
rev. prelate. He wished to remind him 
of the peculiar way in which the house 
stood, with respect to this act of Suspen- 
sion. At the close of the last session it 
was sent up from the house of commons, 


merely as a measure of temporary relief 


to the persons supposed to be aggrieved. 


‘It.was then recommended to pass the pre- 


sent act, confining its operation to 40 days 
after the commencement of the next ses- 
sion of parliament. In that situation the 


_ house stood, as to the present bill, and he 


was only anxious to ascertain, whether the 
Siamiale of the measure, and of the relief 
sought, would better be discussed upon the 
second reading of the bill, proposed by 
the right rev. prelate, or upon any’ new 
question to be brought forward on the ex- 
piration of the 40 days ? 

The Earl of Lauderdale thought it 
highly proper that the fullest time should 


' be given to the persons standing in the 


unfortunate predicament which the act of 
the last session went to relieve. 

The Duke of Norfolk expressed his in- 
clination. rather to support a farther sus- 
pension for 40 days, than that the persons 
seeking relief should be surprised any 


hurrying of the present bill— 


e bill was then read a first time. | 


[Orpers 1n Councit.] Lord Hawkes- 


bury laid upon the table the various Or- 
ders in Council with. respect to the new 
commercial regulations, which, during the 
recess, his majesty’s ministers had judged 
itproper to advise his majesty to put in 
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force.. [Copies of the said Orders will be _ 
found at p. 126.] 

Lord Auckland declared himself in no 
ordinary degree anxious to learn from his. 
majesty’s ministers, their intentions with » 
respect to the very serious and unprece- 
dented importance of these Orders. He 
wished first to ascertain, whether it was 
their intention to’ make any motion, or. ° 
institute any proceeding, tending to ex- 
plain to that house, and to the public, the 
meaning and object of the measures de- . 
termined by these Orders to be pursued ? 
He felt solicitous to obtain this preliminary, 
information, before he made a motion for 
some other documents, in his opinion, ne- 
cessarily connected with the full explana- 
tion of these Orders in Council. It was 
impossible for him, or any man, when 
they contemplated the nature of the inno- 
vation made by these documents. on, the 
political and commercial interests of this 
country, and of the whole world, not. to 
wish to hear from their framers the fullest, 
most perspicuous, and most speedy ex- 
planation of their meaning, import, object, 
and presumed effect. In seeking that ex- 
planation, any wish to embarrass his ma- 
Jesty’s government was most foreign from 
his mind. He had given this subject a 
great deal of attention, he had bestowed 
much time on it, and called to his assist- 
ance persons experienced in the knowledge 
of that department to which these Orders 
referred, yet he professed to God, that he 
was still totally unable to ascertain their 
nature or drift, much less to divine the 
remotest possibility of. interest or advan- 
tage likely to accrue to this country from 
their adoption. Notwithstanding the un- 
intelligible manner in which these Orders 
appeared to him, he was still unable to 
suppress great and powerful feelings of 
alarm. He shuddered at the state of po-~ 
licy upon which this country was proceed- 
ing to act. Neither could he hide from 
his contemplation the danger of that pre- 
cipice, to the verge of which it was so 
lamentably and so rapidly advancing. 
What was the ultimate ebject of the new 
commercial code, seemingly established 
by. the joint consent of the governments 
of France and Great Britain? It was mu- 
tual destruction. It resembled the efforts 
of a set of persons, whose chief object was 
to starve each other, and who, to obtain 
their respective gratification, were all pur- 
suing the means of insuring the inevitable 
starvation. of themselves. Such conduct 


eoml only be compared to the insanity. of 
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maniacs, who cutting each other with 
knives across the veins, disregarded the 
positive injury that each. individually re- 
ceived, and were only satisfied in consum- 
mating the destruction of them all. This 
was a dreadful state of things, and required 
on the part of their lordships, the utmost 
eircumspection, before they gave their 


concurrence to the measures which tended . 


to promote it. For his ‘part, although the 
encouragement came from the most dig- 
nifiéd and exalted source, he could not so 
far, in compliance with it, look upon the 
dangers of the country, either unappalled 


or undismayed. The news of that day, 


as connected with our relations with Ame- 
rica, was replete with melancholy reflec- 
tions. . It was'to him the source of very 


_ deep regret, stronger than he had, in’ the 


course of his political life, on any previous 


event, ever felt. He had still the personal 


gratification to review the line of conduct 
which he, and those with whom he had 
acted, had made it their duty. to adopt to- 
wards America: conduct, that if persisted 
in, would have produced between those 
two countries the strongest bonds of friend- 
ship and. alliance, without any surrender 
of the rights or any compromise of the 
honour and character of Great Britain. 
He again impressed upon ministers the ne- 
eessity of an explicit and prompt avowal 
of the objects and meaning of .these do- 
cuments. In order to them, 


it was, in his absolutely necessary 
the Declaration, signed by 


that a copy o 
himself,.and a noble friend of his (lord 
Holland) as plenipotentiaries of the Bri- 
tish government, on the 2}st of Dec. 1806, 
and handed by them to the plenipotentia- 


ries of the United States, should be pro- 


duced for the consideration of that house. 
These Orders in Council arose from, and 
were actually founded upon, that Declar- 
ation. Indeed, there was another docu- 
ment, the source and origin of all the sub- 


; but he was at pre- 
0 


sent at a loss to know in what way or 
form such a paper could be introduced 
before their lordships, he meant the De- 
cree of the French Government, dated the 


7th of Nov. 1806. Previous to his offering. 


any motion for those papers, particularly 


' for the copy of the Declaration of the 21st 


of Dec: 1806, he wished to hear from the 
noble secretary of state, whether he had 
any objections to their production, and if 
so, what they were ? } 
Lord Hawkesbury assured his noble 


friend, that it was the wish of his majesty’s 
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vernment to afford to parliament thie 

llest information, -consistent with theiy 
public duties, and to submit the whole of 
those Orders and regulations to the most 
ample and accurate discussion. In what 
way, or by the adoption of what proceed. 
ing, in the present stage of that’ subject, 
he was not prepared to propose. It had 
occurred to him, that as those papers were 
presented in another place, and were likely, 
to be put in such a train of procedure’ as 
must in due time be submitted for the 
consideration of their lordships, the most 
desirable mode was, to await that period, 
under the probable hope, that the most 
beneficial effects would arise from sus- 
pending the discussion until brought for- 
ward in that shape, when if approved, | 
their passing into law would immediately 
follow. the discussion. However, it was 
competent for the noble lords on the op- 
posite side to institute any other proceeding 
more compatible with their view of the 
case, and calculated to produce that inves- 
tigation from which neither he nor his col- 
leagues were in any degree inclined to 
shrink. With respect to the question put 
to him by his noble friend, he could only 
say, that the objection he felt to the pro-. 
duction of the papers alluded to, arose 
solely out of considerations of form. The 
Declaration of the 21st Dec. had been the 
subject of much observation. It was much 
spoken of in public, and had experienced a 
good deal of notoriety, but as it was an. 
appendix to a treaty never laid before 
that house, it was, in his view, out of the 
course of all form to produce it in a sepa- 
rate character. -Not less so was the French 
Decree : government had got it in a we: 
which all late administrations had consi- 
dered official. It was received by them, © 
inserted in a paper which stated itself to 
be the official register of the edicts of that 
government, namely, the Moniteur. At 
the same time, he could not see in what 
manner such a document could be brought 
before parliament. At all events, he was 
willing, with the consent of the noble 
lord, to suspend his ultimate answer for a 
short period, until he considered more 
maturely the grounds of the objections 
which then presented themselves to his 
mind. 

Lord Holland thought, that though 
there was no official copy of the French 
Decree, yet that there might be some 
document received officially from the mi- 
nister of a neutral power containing: an 
explanation given by the French govem- 
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inent, as to the objects of its Decree, and 
the intended mode of carrying it inte 
effect. He wished to know whether there 
existed such a document? 

Earl Bathurst said, there was no official 
communication upon this subject. He 
denied that the Orders in Council would 
have the effect inferred by the noble lord 
(Auckland), or had any such tendency. 

Lord Grenville said, that whathad been 
urged by the noble earl was an additional 
reason why further information should be 
laid before the house. He was not wholly 
unversed in such subjects, but with all the 
attention he could give them, he could not 

understand. their meaning or 
object. It could not be supposed that it 
was the object of those who framed them 
totally to destroy the commerce of this 
country, and yet, on reading over the 
Orders it would be difficult. to discover 
that any other effect could be produced 
from them than the total destruction of 
that commerce. Were they to understand 
that, with a subjéct of this immense mag- 
nitude before them, they were to wait for 
three or four weeks until they received 
their lesson from the other house, before 
they obtained any further information, and 
before ministers explained to that house 
what their intentions and views were in 

_advising the issuing of such orders? Were 
they to understand that ministers, after 
advising Orders in Council, which were a 
violation of the law of the land ; after 
giving advice'to the crown, which no mi- 
nisters had ventured to give since the reign 
of James IT. ; when that monarch was ad- 
vised that he had a power to dispense with 

_ the laws of the country ; after doing what 

was a gross and flagrant violation of the 
law of nations, and of the municipal law ; 

were they to understand that ministers did 

not intend to come to parliament for in- 
demnity, or to explain the motives and 


reasons of their conduct ? He thought that | 


not an instant should be lost in obtaining 
full information, and coming to the discus- 
sion of the measure. 

Lord Hawkesbury said, that there might: 
have been, in some instances, connected 
‘with the Orders in Council, a literal viola- 
tion of law, but the Orders themselves 
in their great object and views, were nei- 
ther ‘a violation of the law of nations, nor 

‘the municipal law of the land. As to any 
tion of indemnity, if any should be 


thought necessary, the reasons for asking 


‘it would be stated at the time of proposing 
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noble lord to bring forward a question upon 
the subject, which would be met by his 
majesty’s ministers. 

Lord Holland thought the noble lord 
had treated very lightly the idea of a vio- 
lation of the law. He repeated his ques- 
tion with respect to the existence of any 
document of the nature he before alluded 
to, observing that it was understood some 
explanation of the French decree had been 
given to general Armstrong, the American 
minister at Paris.—No answer being given, 

Lord Grenville urged the same question, 
and asked whether it was to be-understood 
that ministers refused to give any infor- 
mation upon this point ? 

Lord Hawkesbury said, that no official 
communication had been received in the 
shape alluded to by the noble lord —The 
intended motion of lord Auckland, for 
papers, was then withdrawn. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, January 27. 


[Minutes.] Several Election petitions 
were presented, atid ordered to be taken 
into consideration on the following days 
respectively : Saltash, on the right, and 
Saltash double return, on the same days as 
former petitions of a similar description 
from that borough. Bridgewater, March 17. 
Westminster, March 22. Christchurch ; and 
Dungarvan, March 29. Newry, March 31. 

{Orpers 1n' Councit.} Lord H. Petty 
rose to put a question to the right hon. 
the chancellor of the exchequer. That 
right hon. gent. had fixed a day for- 
referring the Orders in Council presented 
yesterday to the committee of ways and 
means, but he had not stated on what 
day he proposed to move for leave to 
bring in the bill of Indemnity, which 
he had stated his intention to bring for- 
ward for certain acts done by ministers | 
under these Orders in Council. It was 
desirable that the house should be ap- 
prised of the day on which this question 
would be brought forward, because, when- 
ever it should be under discussion, the 
house would have to consider it in two 
points of view; first, whether the im- 
mediate necessity was such as to intitle 
his majesty’s ministers to the wooed 
they claimed, and, in the event of j 
being so considered, whether that neces- 
sity was sufficient to cover all the viola- 
tions of law committed by ‘them, in and 
under the Orders in Council? 


it. It was, however, competent’ to any | 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
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not. know what answer to give to the 
-moble lord, because he could not collect 
what was the object of his inquiry. He 
had undoubtedly given notice, that he 
Should, on Wednesday, move to refer 


‘ways and means; he had certainly de- 
clared, that it was not his intention to 
te propose any bill of Indemnity for is- 
suing the Orders in Council, because he 
re was persuaded there was no illegality in 
the transaction. . But there had been some 
measures resorted to in consequence of 
these Orders in Council, which required 
Ve indemnity from parliament for those who 
ha had been concerned in advising and 


acting upon them. It was not an unusual | 


proceeding to.issue Orders in Council con- 
cerning matters, and he would beg of the 
' noble lord/to restrain his judgment till 
he should know more fully the nature 
of those proceedings for which it was 
‘i proposed to apply for a bill of Indemnity. 
a. One of those was a measure adopted re- 
specting goods imported on the occasion 
om Portu From the hurry in which 
i British subjects had brought themselves 
; and their goods away from Portugal, it 
was found impossible to provide native 
’ shipping. . They took advantage of neu- 
trals to convey themselves and their pro- 
perty to Great Britain. It was thought 
‘bet just to issue orders to the officers 
of the customs to permit those goods-to 
be landed, and,-as by the navigation 
laws they could not be legally imported, 
except in British ships or Portuguese ves- 
sels, it became therefore necessary to get 
an indemnity for the transaction. This was 
‘one of the measures which required that 
an act of indemnity should be applied 
for, and he trusted the house would be of 
opinion, that it was a case which intitled 
‘the persons concerned to protection. Again 
he had to repeat, that the Orders in Coun- 
cil were not contrary to law, and did 
| not consequently require any bill of In- 
demnity. 
_ Lord H. Petty apologized to the right 
hon.. gent. for not having more distinctly 
ad his question. He however did learn 
m the explanation given by that right 
“hon. gent..that it. was not his intention 
to move for an act of prey | to co- 
yer the illegality of any of the Orders in 
_. The Chancellor o, uer again 
Zepeated, that, he had.never stated any 
} intention to bring im a. bill, of Indemnity 
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the Orders in Council toa committee of 


(156 
involved no violation of law, and could 
not consequently require any indemni. 
fication for the parties who had advised 
them. What he had stated was, that 
certain measures had been adopted under — 
these Orders in Council which required. 
indemnity, and it was for those measures 
that the bill he proposed to bring in 
was to indemnify the persons who had 
any share in them. oy 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, January 28. 

[Vote or Taanxs—Exrepition To Co- 
PENHAGEN.] Lord Hawkesbury said, he 
rose in pursuance of notice, to move a 
Vote of Thanks to the Officers employed. 
in the expedition to Copenhagen, and 
in doing so he thought it would be*only 
necess: to detain their lordships for 
a short time. . This motion, he would pre- 
mise, had no relation to the policy of 
that attack, it merely related to the exe- 
cution of the service n which that 
expedition was sent ; and, were that ex- 
perision as unjust and unnecessary, as 

¢,thought it just and necessary, or as 
impolitic and unwise, as he thought it 
politic and wise, still he would contend 
that that would be no ground of oppo- 
sition to a Vote of Thanks to those who 
had so ably and skilfully executed the 
services which that expedition required. 
In this case, he would put out of consi- 
deration the policy of the expedition, 
and confine himself to the manner in 
which its purpose had been carried into 
effect. The object of that expedition was 
undoubtedly of great magnitude and im- 
portance; that object was obtained by ~ 
the skill and ability of the officers em- 
ployed. The circumstances attending it 
were shortly these : In April last a large 
force was ordered to be prepared for the 
general purposes of the war, a part of 
which was subsequently sent to co-operate 
with the troops in Swedish Pomerania, 
When his majesty’s government: after- 
wards received intelligence of the circum- 
stances attending the Treaty of Tilset, 
it was deemed adviseable to send a large 
force to Copenhagen, for the purpose of 
securing the Danish fleet, and preventing 
it from being used against this country. 
This force was got ready and sailed with 
the utmost promptitude, with a minister 


‘on board to pagncmre with the Danish 


court, and thereby prevent, if possible, 


the painful necessity of resorting to arms. 


ae 


ae 
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A junction was to be formed with the 
troops im Pomerania, the commander of 
which was to take the command of the 
whole. This necessarily took ap much 
time, notwithstanding fer Fg the fleet was 
off Copenhagen on the Sth of August. 
‘The attempts to induce the Danes peacea- 
bly to deliver up their fleet, having failed, 
the. disembarkation of the troops com~ 


-menced on the 16th. This necessarily 


took up some time, and was not com- 
pleted till the 22nd or 23rd. dt was etlected 
without opposition, but when disembark- 
ed, our troops had to contend with be- 
tween 30 and 40,000 men in arms, besides 
the peasantry. Even then, another at- 
tempt was made to prevent an appeal 
to arms, but this also having failed, ap- 
proaches were made against Copenha- 

n. The command of the army: in the 
feld was given to an hon. friend of his, 
major-general sir Arthur Wellesley, who 
upon that occasion displayed all. that 
energy, zeal, and ability, which so con- 


- spicuously marked his conduct upon every 


entitl 


Clous dis 


occasion. On the Ist of Sept. the bom- 
bardment commenced, and on the 7th a 
capitulation was signed ; thus, ina period 
of 14 or 15 days the whole object.of the 
expedition was completed. It was under 
these circumstances that he called upon’ 
the house for a Vote of Thanks. He was 
perfectly ready to admit that so exalted 
an honour as the thanks of Parliament, 
ought not to be, made. too common, but 
ought to be reserved for great occasions: 
He contended, however, that if in this 
ease the magnitude. and importance of 
the attained was considered, and 
the skill and ability displayed in the means 
by which it was attained, it must, be 
deemed one of those instances which high- 
deserved the thanks of that house, nor 
id he on what ground, it could. be 
opposed. . He did not think it would be 
contended, that it was only the greater 
quantity of blood shed in an action, that 
the commander to thanks, as, on 
the contrary, thanks were rather due ‘to 
@ commander who, by: skilful and judi- 
itions, prevented the effusion 
of blood... He, therefore, relied confident- 
ly.on the-disposition of the house to agree 


- to a Vote of Thanks in this. instance. 


He could not conclude without adverting 
to the .promptitude. and rapidity, with 
which the Danish ships were fitted and 
brought awag, and the stores put on board. 
His lordship , concluded: by moving. the 
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viscount Cathcart, knight of the. thistle, 
for the judicious and decisive measures, 
which, after exhausting every’ means of 
negociation, were employed by. him for. 
effectuating the surrender of the Danish. 
Navy and Arsenal of Copenhagen. , 
Lord Holland rose to perform, what he: 
felt to be a most painful duty, for painful 
certainly it was to him to refuse his assent 
to a motion of the nature of that made: by 
the noble secretary of state. But as a . 
member of that house he thought it incum-- 
bent on himto support its dignity, and not 
to allow the highest honour it could confer 
on distinguished merit, to become a matter. 
of course, and to sink into a mere compli- — 
ment. These were his grounds for his op-. 
osition to the motion, and he did not 
imagine that any man would think so 
meanly of him as to suppose that his: vote 
on such an occasion could be prompted by 
any personal dislike to the: officers in - 
whose favour the motion had been made, 
Far was any such feeling from his breast; 
what acquaintance he had. with these 
noble officers was, indeed, but slender, 
but it was enough to fill him with esteem 
for. their private character and professional 
merits. _ He, perfectly agreed with the 
noble secretary in the propriety of sepa- 
rating the merits of the present motion 
from the question of the political princi- 
ples upon which the expedition had been. 
undertaken, and he: would, endeavour to — 
observe that distinction. What he-should 
offer was'on the nature of the. service it~ 
self, and om the claim it had:to' the dis- — 
tinction which it was proposed to bestow 
upon it. Thenoble secretary of state had 
dwelt much on the importance, of the 
service, and on the skill, judgment, and 
promptitude, with which it was performed. 
As ‘to: the importance ‘of the expedition, - 
another opportunity would occur’ to de- 
liver his opinion of it;‘but,in the cireum~ 
stances that attended the execution of,.it, 
he could see nothing that’ was entitled to 
the honour of the thanks of that house. 
Granting that service was important ; 
granting that it had been performed, with. 
the utmost ability, yet'these circumstances. 
alone were-not of mature to challenge 
and justify so;high a distinction»; Where 
was the danger, where the difficulties that 
were to, be encountered. and overcome in | 
the performance of that service? Had it 
in it any of those. brilliant. traits that.ex- 
cite, admiration and command respect? 
Had it in it any thing that redounded. to 


Thanks of the house. to lieut, gen. lord 


the glory of ‘the. country, or, to render. its 


} 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


honour, bi 
_ difficulty: and danger through which it was 


_ Roman republic 


improper, if the troops em 


name and character more respected and 
memorable ? In better times, many of the 
important victories gaimed by the duke of 
Marlborough, during the wars of the suc- 


cession, were passed over without such a 


distinction, which was only bestowed upon 
the more. — of that. 
great -ge ; atterly, the taking of 
the litttle town of Bastia for 


lord Hood the thanks of that 
. the-same honour was nat paid him for the 


capture of Toulon, and of the French fleet 
in that port. It was not, therefore, the’ 
magnitude and importance of the service 
that always’ justified the granting of this 
mut: rather the citcumstances of 


aceomplished. It was in this point of view 

that he objected to a vote of thanks in. the 
nt instance. Had it been pro 

only to thank the army, he might, althou 

im some measure objecting to it on t 

grounds before stated, have been induced 

to give it no opposition ; but when it was 
sed also to thank the navy employed 


i is expedition, he felt himself compelled 
© 


oppose it, because there was no oppor- 
tumity for the display of naval skill. He 
could not sufficiently impress upon the 
house the great importance of not render- 
ing the high- and peculiar honour. of ‘the 
thanks. of parliament too common: in 
order to preserve its value it ought to: be 
reserved for great occasions, for brilliant 
exploits and splended victories, as in the 
trramphs were ‘never 
granted but’ for the most splendid achieve- 
ments: In the present instance, he thought 
there were not opportunities given for the 
display of those qualities, the exercise of 
which ought to entitle officers to the thanks 
of parliament ; and therefore, viewing the 
question as he did, entirely upon public 
ptinciples, he felt himself pamfully and 
reluctantly compelled to oppose the mo- 


mo 
The Earl of Moira said, that it was with 


_ great regret he felt himself under the ne- 


cessity of differing from his noble friend. 
He approved of the manner in which the 
noble secretary had introduced the mo- 


_ tion. Nothing could have been more im- 
_ proper than to have connected it with the 


olitical expediency of ‘the attack upon 
Copenbnieets It would have been highly 
ed on any 


occasion should exercise their judgment 
as to the propriety of the object. The 

_ troops which were sent to Copenhagen 
_ ‘Went there, under the impression that they 
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were going to combat for the honour and 
interests of their country. The only ques- 
tion, therefore, which could. properly be 
taken into consideration by the house was, 
whether they had well performed the 
duty assi to them. _ If that duty was 
well performed, it would. not become the — 
house to refuse their thanks. His lordship 
was satisfied in his own mind, that every - 
person engaged in that expedition had 
done his duty, and therefore he would 
give his cordial support to the motion. | 
Lord Auckland, although no man more 
deprecated the deviation of this country 
from the sanetioned principles of moral 
and national’ justice, was still willing to. 
give his vote of approbation for the energy, 
promptitude, zeal, and humanity, with 
which the officers who commanded, had. 
executed that sad and melancholy service. 

_ The Earl of Mulgrave contended, that 
the manner in which the service was exe- 
cuted amply deserved the thanks of par- 
lament. With respect to thanks not be- 
ing voted to lord Hood, for obtaining pos- _ 
session of Toulon and the French fleet in 
that harbour, there was im. that instance 
ho opportunity for the display of naval or 


| military skill, the town having been de- 
_livered up to that noble lord whilst he 


was blockading the ; by one of the 
contending factions in that place which 
had obtained the ascendancy. He could 
not admit that valour alone was a ground 
for voting the thanks of parliament ; were 
that: the case, not a week would pass over 
his head in’ the situation which he. had 
the honour to hold, but he should have 
to call for the thanks of parliament for 
exploits. of the greatest bravery. It was, - 
he contended, the eminent display of skilt 
and science, combined with the magni- 
tude and importance of ‘the object, that 
more peculiarly deserved that high ho-~ 
nour. In the attack upon Copenhagen 
skill-and science had eminently been dis~ 
played in the dispositions made ‘for the 
attainment of the desired object. The - 
noble lord (Holland) seemed to think it” 
possible, that he-might have been induced 
to consent’ to a vote of thanks to the army, © 
but. objected to one to the navy. 

could not, however, see re what ground | 
any such distinction could be made. The 
most skilful dispositions were made by 
lord Gambier. in the distribution of the 
fleet undes ‘his‘command ; that part of it 
entrusted to rear-admiral Keats, was ex- 
tended for'200 miles, and: had for its ob- 
ject to cut off the communication between 


‘ 
A 
i 
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Zealand and the continent. By this means 
' the Danisharmy in Holstein were prevented 
from passing into Zealand, which, had 
they been enabled to do, the great object 
of the expedition might have been of 
doubtful attainment ; at all events, it must 
have been rendered a service of difficulty 
and danger. The skill, therefore, he con- 
-tended, of admiral lord Gambier, had 
been conspicuously manifested ; but in any 
case, when the army and navy were con- 
jointly employed, to vote thanks to one 
and not to the other, could tend to no 
possible ‘good; on the contrary, it must 
tend to excite a jealousy between the two 
branches of our forces. It had, besides, 
always been the practice to unite them in 
votes of thanks, where they were jointly 
employed. 
rl.Grey (late lord Howick) rose and 
addressed the house for the first time. 
He observed,’ that no one felt more 
strongly than he did the propriety of 
abstaining from any discussion of the ge- 
neral measure on this occasion. Nothing 
could be more unbecoming a man than to 
mix any party feelings with the question. 
The manner in which the debate had 
been conducted afforded an example, that 
it was possible to discuss a subject arising 
out of a great political question, without 
cece invidious or personal obser- 
vation. He rose for the purpose rather 
of expressing his approbation of the prin- 
ciples laid down by his noble friend 
(lord Holland), than in the hope of add- 
ing any thing to the arguments by which 
they were supported. They, as his ar- 
guments in general were, were unan- 
swerable. To the conduct of the expe- 
— dition, or to the merits of the officers em- 
sy he had nothing to object.. They 
ad done all that was expected or re- 
quired of them, and they would have done 
more if more had been required. What 
he, as well as his noble friend, contended 
for was, that the object of the expedition 
to the Baltic was neither of sufficient 
magnitude, nor attended with sufficient 
difficulty, to entitle those engaged in it 
to the t of that house. He could by 
no means accede to the principle laid 
down by the noble secretary of state, that 
the magnitude of an object was of itself 
sufficient grounds for the approbation of 
parliament.. Suppose a Russian fleet, 
greater than that of Denmark, in a British 
port, and-that orders were sent down to 
_ the port admiral to take possession of it, 
was he to receive the thanks of parlia- 
Vou. X. 


ment because he had so disposed the men 
of war under his command, as to prevent 
the enemy from getting out, and conse- 
quently surrendermg? This no man would 
say was an oc¢asion worthy of such a 
high honour. When the two cases united ; 
when magnitude of object was combined 
with difficulty of enterprise—these, in- 
deed, were fit subjects for parliamentary 
honours. It was far from his intention to 
detract in the smallest degree from the 
merits of the officers engaged in the ex- 
pedition to Copenhagen. They had no- 
thing to do with the justice or injustice 
of the service in which they were em- 
ployed. The only question was, whether 
they had done their duty, and whether 
that duty was a fit object. for the thanks 
of that house. But, would it be said, that 
the services performed, and particularly 
by the navy, were of that character ? 
There were frequent instances of large 
fleets undergoing great privations for 
weeks, nay for months, and yet he never 
heard that such services obtained the 
thanks of parliament. As to any difficulty 


in the enterprize, the house had the au- 


thority of ministers that there was none. 
Had they not said, in one of their decla- 
rations, or proclamations, that they sent 
such a force into the Baltic as rendered 
any resistance impossible? It was most 
painful for him, rising as he did for the. 
first time in that house, to oppose the 
motion. He did it, however, on public 
grounds. He would again repeat, that. 
he had no fault to find with the conduct 
of the expedition; but he did not think 


that it was of that importance, or that it . 


was attended with that danger or diffi-. 
culty, which entitled those who were em- 
ployed in it to the thanks of that house. 
The Resolution was then put and car- 
ried. After which, a discussion took place 


onthat part of the Resolution, which thank- - 


ed adm. Gambier for fitting out the Danish 
navy. It was opposed by the duke of 


Norfolk, earls Grey and Lauderdale, and » 


lord Holland; and supported by lords 
Mulgrave and Hawkesbury ; and carried 


in the affirmative. Resolutions to the - 


subordinate officers, and to the froops and 
sailors employed, similar to those passed 
this-day in the house’ of commons, were 
also agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS." 


Thursday, January 28. 


[American Treaty Bit.) Mr. Rose. 
moved the order of the day, for: going ~ 


M 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
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into.a committee on the Act of last session 
regulating the Trade between this country 
and the United States of America. 

Mr. Eden regarded this motion with 
pleasure, so far as it went to prove a dis- 
position to conciliate and maintain good 

,Wwill and amity with the American States ; 
and it gave him still farther satisfaction, 
"inasmuch as it seemed to indicate a hope 
on the part of his majesty’s ministers, that 


the existing differences would be recon-. 


ciled and done away. He was however, 
surprised, under the circumstances now ex- 
isting in America, to find the provisions 
of the act of 1797, made to carry into ef- 
fect the Treaty of commerce and amity 
with the United States, now proposed for 
renewal, without any reserve or modifi- 
cation. If the right hon. gent. would 
look to the preamble of the act, he would 
find that it was framed on the principle of 
a reciprocal freedom of commerce between 
the two countries. But now, when the 
‘non-importation act was renewed by the 
American legislature in all its strictness, 
and when an embargo was laid in the 
American ports, was it a time for Great 
Britain to renew without reserve, all the 
indulgences of the periods of most amica- 
ble relation. The act now in existence 
had five weeks of its period still to run; 
was it not proper to pause, at least for a 
part of that time, in order to ascertain 
whether the arrival of our envoy extraor- 
dinary in America, and the arrival of the 
intelligence, that must have nearly at the 
same time been received, of the unjust 
proceedings of France, might not, on more 
mature censideration, have taught the 
American government to adopt a more 
wise and moderate system of conduct? If 
the embargo should be taken off, and the 
Non-importation act repealed, his objec- 
tions would no longer exist. But if the 
- American government should be so unrea- 
sonable as to overlook the outrages of 
France, and to require from us conces- 
sions beyond all reason, a very different 
course would become us. Another reason 
why he was averse to the renewal of the 
act, was the refusal of the American go- 
vernment to ratify the treaty concluded 
last year. Many of the provisions of the 
act were incorporated in that treaty, and 
when the American government refused 
to accept them in the shape of a national 
covenant, why should we grant them, with- 
out any reciprocal consideration, in the 
shape of-an act of parliament ? 
_ Mr. Rose said, the object of the mea- 
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the provisions of the act of 1794, in con 


making an arrangement under the 12th 
article of the treaty of 1797, in the time 
stipulated. In consequence of that omis 
sion, it became necessary to pass the In. 
tercourse act of last session, to prevent the 
trade with the United States from falling 
-to the ground. ‘That act would expire in 
about four weeks. It would take three 
weeks to pass a bill to renew it, and there- 
fore no time was to be lost. If America 
had precipitately taken measures hostile 
to this country, it became us to show an 
example of the dignity and moderation, 


He hoped America would profit by so in- 
structive an example, and if she should not, 
he should still find a satisfaction in think- 
ing, that this country had erred rather ow 
the side of forbearance and deliberation 
than of anger and precipitaney. His hon. 
friend should be aware, that under the 
| provisions of the Navigation act no Ame- 
rican vessel could enter the ports of this 
country, unless special provision were 
made : act of pariament to that effect. 
To make that provision was one of the 
objects of the measure now proposed. 
There was. no reason why American ships 
should be excluded from bringing the pro~ 


Fmore than the ships of any other nation. 
As to giving a power to the king and 
council, why should that be done by the 
king and council, which could be done by 
particularly at a time when 
| parliament was sitting? He proposed to 
limit the duration of the bill to the period 
_of the present session of parliament, with 
a.power to repeal or alter it at any time 
that it might be thought necessary. Some 
regulation was indispensably necessary, 
and this measure was the most reasonable 
that he-could think of.—The house then 
went into the committee. After which, leave 
was given to bring ina bill to continue 
the acts passed for carrying into effect the 
Treaty of Commerce and Amity between 
his majesty and the United States of Ame- 
rica. 

{Vore or To 
Corennacen.] Lord Castlereagh rose, 
pursuant to notice, to call the attention of 
the house to the late services of his ma- 


as to the political character of the Expedi- 


tion in this house, he flattered himself that: 


sure he proposed to renew, was to continue _ 


sequence of the failure or omission of 


that became a great aud upright nation, - 


duce of their country to our ports, any . 


ty’s army and navy inthe Baltic. What- 
ever difference of opinion there might be 


| | | 
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no difference would exist on the proposi- 
tion he was about to submit, It had al- 
ways been the custom to consider the 
services rendered by his majesty’s army 
an navy in carrying into effect the orders 
with which they were entrusted, distinctly 
and separately from the merit¢ of the 


policy by which his majesty’s ministers | 


were actuated in issuing those orders. ‘This 
‘ being the established custom, he should 
certainly not be the first to deviate from 
so wise and proper a practice. It was a 
justice due to the army and the navy, who 
‘were never called upon to decide as to 
the propriety or impropriety, nor to mix 


their conduct with that of those by whose | 


impulse they acted, and who alone were 
zesponsible for the prudence, justice, wis- 
dom, and policy of the plans they directed 
to be carried into execution. It was, 
therefore, due to the army and navy to 
look only to the execution, which was 
the distinct service that fell to their charge. 
But it was not to the army and navy alone 
that this distinct consideration now was 
a point of justice, but also to the gentlemen 
in the house who might differ from his 
majesty’s ministers as to the of 
the plans that might be carried into effect 
Those gentlemen would naturally wish to 
bear testimony, as warmly as any others. 
to the meritorious conduct of his majesty’s 
army and navy ; but they would find dif- 
ficulty in doing so with satisfaction, if the 
merits of the army and the navy were 
not submitted in a shape wholly distinct 
from the conduct of ministers. The only 
question that could be entertained on the 
particular service for which he proposed 
to ask the thanks of the house was, whe- 
ther, taking the whole character of the 
achievement, the difficulties that were 
overcome, and the manner of surmounting 
them, the conduct of the army and navy 
in the whole of the proceedings was such, 
as to call for the greatest reward a grateful 
nation could bestow—the thanks of the 
country by the organ of its representative 
bedy. He submitted this motion, with a 
full consideration of the jealousy with 
which parliament ought always to guard 

inst giving the distinguished sanction 
of ita approbation to services, not of an 
amount sufficient to entitle them to this 
high reward. With respect to the nature 
and amount of the service performed at 
Copenhagen, there could be but one opi- 
nion as‘to its being of the highest impor- 
tance. Whether the magnitude of the 
object that called forth the exertion, the 


extent of the means employed, or the re- 
sult of the enterprise was considered, 
there would hardly be found in the history 


_exertion of naval and military skill and 
power had «been put forth with so much 
energy and effect. He allowed the ex- 
ceptions which the hon. gentlemen op- 
posite had to the expedition, in a moral 
and? political point of view, might in 
their eyes take from: the value of the 
‘service rendered to the country. But, so 
large a naval force not only rescued from 
the hands of the enemy, but added to our: 
own naval power, could not surely be 
considered in any other light than as an 
accession of strength that called for a 
just tribute of approbation and acknow- 
ledgment to those by whom it was ob- 
tained. It was a more natural questiou 
to examine whether the difficulties opposed 
to our force were of sucha nature and 
amount as to constitute a claim to a very 
high degree of credit for having. over- 


that he observed a sort of scepticism on 
the other side, and to some, though not 
any considerable extent, out of doors. 
It was argued by those persons, that the 
operation had been so easy, so simple, so 
little attended with opposition or difficul- 
ty, that the army and navy were not 
entitled for its accomplishment, to that 
mode of thanks which, on other occasions, 
it was usual to bestow on them. He, 
however, knew well, that there had been 
difficulties of very serious magnitude ‘to 
overcome. It was certain, that his majes- 
ty’s ministers, when they had been de- 
termined on the painful duty of under- 
taking this expedition, at a very critical 
conjuncture, had. at the same time, felt it 
incumbent on them to prepare such a 


effectual resistance, would force Denmark 
to a quiet submission to the demands 
made in his majesty’s nathe, or enforce 
compliance, with the least possible loss 
to his majesty’s forces and to the Danes, 
whose blood it was equally a matter of 
desire and of feeling to spare. On this 
principle, the. force that was already in 
the Baltic for the purpose of co-operatin 

with the king of Sweden, was ordeted 
to meet the force that was sent direttly 
from this country; and- never, certainly, 
did a more efficient'army appear in any 
part of the world-to assert the cause 
of this country. Now, as: to ‘the oP Osi- 

t 


— army had to encounter,*it was 
M 2 


. 


of this country, an enterprise in which the | 


come them, and on this head he conceived ~ 


force, as, by taking away all hope of _ 
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a false notion that Denmark was wholly 
unprepared to resist .on the side of Zea- 


land. It-was not the fact, that the whole. 


military force of Denmark was collected 


in Holstein. From the best inquiry, it 


had been ascertained, that exclusive of 
the citizens and peasants who formed 
irregular corps, there were not less than 
35,000 men who had been trained and 
accustomed to bear arms in the service 
of the king of Denmark, including regu- 
lar and militia forces, seamen and marines. 
The garrison of Copenhagen was 15,000, 
that of Cronenburg 4,000, and the force 
in the country, attacked and dispersed 
by sir Arthur Wellesley, was 16,000, 
making altogether 35,000. This force 
was always open to increase by rein- 
forcements from the other islands. The 


‘Belt could not be always sufficiently 


guarded to prevent such reinforcements 
rom being thrown in, and they had, in 
fact, been thrown in .to some amount. 
The town of Copenhagen, so far as its 
extent admitted, was equal to any for- 
tress, and from the nature of the works 
by which it was surrounded was incapa- 
ble of surprise. The works towards the 
sea were, in fact, invulnerable; and on 
the land side, the nature of the ditch 
rendered it extremely difficult and dan- 
erous, if not impossible to approach. 
ese difficulties were not to be estimated 

at nought, though they ultimately gave 
way to a bombardment, against which 


it was impossible to hold out. With re- 


spect to the time in which the service 
was accomplished, it was of the utmost 
importance that every expedition should 
be used; and when gentlemen consi- 
dered the difficulty of landing and bring- 
ing up heavy ordnance to the extremity 
of a line which extended four miles from 
the landing place, and when it was consi- 
dered, that the whole of this difficult and 
arduous, and important preparation was 
completed between the 18th of August 
and the 2d of Sept. when the town was 
summoned to surrender, the zeal and dili- 

nce with which this part of the service 

ad been executed would be found deserv- 
ing of the highest commendation. Thedis- 

osition on which the British commanders 

ad acted, was evinced in the summons 


sent when they were ready to commence 


the bombardment. It was certainly right, 
that no desultory attacks should be allow- 
ed, till the great operations, which could 
not be resisted,were arranged: except mere 


engagements of defence, no other actions 


\ 


had taken place before the grand attack, 
The most favourable conditions were offer- 


ed, and it was not till the Danes refusedto 


come to any terms, that a single gun was 
fired. No one lamented more than he did 
the fatal effects of the attack; but ifthe place 


was to be reducedatall, the mode of effect- 


ing that object that had been resorted to was 


certainly the best. A regular siege would 


have been attended with more loss on the 

art of the British, as well as of the Danes, 
Nothing but the smallness of the loss sus- 
tained by the British could be pleaded in. 
diminution of the success obtained by the 
British. This arose, not from any want of 
means on the part of the enemy to do in- 
jury. The killed and wounded on our part 
were no more than 300 men. But the 
small loss sustained was a circumstance to 
add to, rather than to take from, the me- 
rit of our commanders. When the whole 
character of the transaction, the number 
of men the enemy had in arms, their faci- 
lities of receiving reinforcements, the diffi- 
culty of reducing so large a place at so 
late a period of the seg and the impos- 
sibility of effecting the reduction by any 
other sort of attack than that described; 
when all these things were considered, he 
had no hesitation to say, that the army and 


‘navy had atchieved a service as great as 


any that had ever been performed by a 
British force ; they had atchieved that ser- 


| vice in the most effectual manner, and the 


humanity and generosity which distin- 
guished the whole of their conduct, both 
in hostility and in victory, shed a fresh 
lustre over their glory. On this last point 
certainly there could be but one opinion, 
both within doors and without.—Having 
thus far endeavoured to do justice to the 
merits of the army, he should not satisfy 
his feelings if he did not do a similar justice 


to the other departments. It. was not 


usual for ‘parliament to take notice of the 
merits of the departments that were’ con- 
cerned in the’outfit of expeditions ; and 
the personsemployed in those departments 
were as little disposed to take merit to 
themselves. The time at which the ex- 
pedition was sent out, and the effectual 
manner in which every part of the prepa- 
ration, naval and military, was brought in 
aid of the object, called fora share of ac- 
knowledgment to all the co-operators. If 
it was wise to undertake the expedition at 


all, it was doubly incumbent to lose no . 
time. Delay would have increased the diffi- . 


culty and the eventual loss to this country 


and to the Danes. “I’here was not only the — 


| 
of 
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risque of the Danes drawing their army from 
Holstein to Zealand, but the French army 
of 40,000 men, under the command of mar- 
shal Bernadotte, then on the frontiers of that 
province, made no secret of its destina- 
tion.—-A considerable British force was 
already prepared for service on the conti- 
nent; but it was necessary, in altering the 
destination, to make a material change in 
the equipment of this force, by furnishing 
it with the means of carrying on a siege. 
Alarge number of transports were col- 
lected, but their destination was to be al- 
tered. An ordnance train, the largest 
ever sent from this country, was to be 
prepared and embarked. All these pre- 
arations were made between the 19th 
July, when his majesty’s ministers, having 
shortly before received the. information 
which determined them, took his majes- 
ty’s pleasure as to the propriety of the 
expedition and issued their orders accord- 
ingly, to the 30th of the same month, when 
the expedition sailed, completely prepared 
and equipped in every matter essential to 
a fleet and army. It was certainly in a 
_ great measure owing to the exertions of 
the Transport and Victualling Boards, and 
the Board of Ordnance, that a British 
force of 25,000 men was assembled ready 
to act in the Baltic before the middle of 
August.—Having thus pointed out the mi- 
litary merits of the enterprise, and the 
useful co-operation of the public boards, 
he submitted to the house, whether a great 
injustice would not be done if those merits 
were not acknowledged, whatever doubts 
some might entertain of the moral justice 
and good policy of the enterprise. He 
could not think of the magnitude of the 
result without being satisfied, that the 

_ service called for the acknowledgment of 
parliament. If the navy had not done so 
much as the -army, yet he had no hesita- 
tion tosay, that though it was not prudent 


to bring the men of war to act directly’ 


against the formidable defences of Copen- 
hagen towards the sea, they had rendered 
the most important service in checking 
the small craft, that would otherwise have 
annoyed the flank of the British army, 
impeded its operations, and added much 


to the loss of men. Certainly, never was | 
greater exertion displayed in the equip- 


ment of a navy, than was exhibited by the 

British seamen at Copenhagen, in fittin 

out 18 sail of the line, besides frigates an 

’ smaller vessels, in six weeks. It was true, 
these ships were in a higher state of pre- 

“servation than was usual for ships lying 


| in ordinary, and such as to indicate an:ap- 


pearance of preparation, for active “ser 
vice, but there was yet much’to be done 
inthe way of equipmént. The noble lord 
concluded with moving, “That the thanks 


of the house be given to lieut. general the . 


- hon. lord viscount Cathcart, knight 
of the most ancient order of the Thistle, 
commander of his majesty’s forces im the 
north of Europe, for the judicious and de- 
cisive measures, which, after exhausting 
every means of negotiation, were employ- 
ed by him for effectuating the surrender 
of the Danish Navy and Arsenal of Copen- 
hagen.”’ The Resolution being read from 
the chair, 

Mr. Windham, notwithstanding the dis- 
tinction taken by the noble lord, felt him- 
self under the disagreeable necessity of op- 
posing the present motion; and if such 
had been his opinion before, certainly no- 
thing that had been said by the noble lord 
could have the effect of altering his deter- 
mination. It was unpleasant to object to 
a motion of this kind, because the party. 
principally interested was brought before 
the house by no fault of its own. It was 
unpleasant to object to what was asked in 


their name, though not by them. It was: 


unpleasant also, because there was an idea 
that where praise was withheld there was 
an intenti@n to cast blame. Certainly, 
here there was no room for any such con- 
struction as that, for he subscribed most 


heartily and chearfully to all that had been - 


said of the meritorious conduct of the army 
and navy in all that had been done; they 
had done all that men ought todo. The 
moderation and temper with which they 


had conducted themselves, served to miti- _ 


gate the harshness of the enterprise on 


which they were employed. It was cer- . 


tainly right to keep the merits of the army 
and navy distinct from the merits or de- 


merits of ministers; and to separate the 


consideration of the orders from that of the: 
execution. But it was not so’ easy to 
separate and keep distinct the nature and 


character of the service. The nature of _ 


the service was always one of the indispen- 
sable rules by which public gratitude was 
measured. -In all military annals, there 
were instances of as great personal merit in 


the minutest actions, as in operations on 


the largest scale; in single ships, in luggers 
and schooners, in packets even,. as there 
was lately a brilliant example, above all, in 
actions‘of boats. In all these cases there 


was as much courage, as much zeal, as | 
much heroism, as much true contempt of — 
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death as in the engagements of great fleets 


_ and armies; yet these cases were not con- 


sidered of sufficient magnitude to call for 
the thanks of parliament. It was -also 
beyond a question, that there was greater 
merit in effecting a judicious retreat be- 


_ fore a superior enemy, than in hazarding a 


battle. under every prospect of defeat. 
The sanction of the approbation. of parlia- 
ment would be particularly called for in 
such a case to rescue merit from ignorant 
censure. Success was no criterion in point 
of justice, but in point of practice it was ; 
_and it was only as the emanation of national 
exultation, upon great success and great 
public service, that the thanks of parlia- 
ment. ought properly to beregarded. We 
should be able to say, ‘this is a subject on 
which every heart gives a loose to joy; this 
is the expression of the general feeling, 
and the triumph is made manifest by the 
grateful acknowledgments of the legisla-. 
ture.’ But who could say that the present 
awas a case in which every heart exulted ? 
This was not a case similar to that in which 
British troops had conquered the con- 
querors of the world; where those who had 
assumed the title of invincible were met 
without any advantage of numbers, man 
to man, and yielded to the superiority 
of British prowess. That, indeed, was 
a triumph on which every British bosom 


_ exulted ; that was a triumph worth fifty 


navies of Denmark. But this was not 


.the feeling on which his majesty’s minis- 


ters acted, any more than those self- 
erected tribunals, formed probably at 
first upon good intentions, but threatening 
to become in the end a most serious mis- 
chief to the country,—who while they 
think but little of Battles of Maida, the 


sources only of national glory, know no 


bounds to their exultation on any mea- 
sures which promise to open a source of 
commercial speculation; who set them- 
selves up, not merely as the rivals, but as 


“the opponents, of the king’s tribunals; 


who acquit where thosecondemn; who cry 
up to the skies those whom the others have 
pronounced to be offenders; who set at 
nought the rules by which his majesty 
means his service to be governed; who 
teach an officer to say, ‘no matter what 


‘my profession thinks or what the king’s 
€ courts decide, I. have other resources to 


‘trust to, I have other cards in hand; 
« «King loses, Knave wins ;’ If am a culprit 
‘ at Portsmouth, I may still be what ismuch 
* better, a hero at rds.’ The noble 


- lord was, no doubt, thoroughly satisfied of 


the general exultation of the country, at 
the success of the expedition; but the 
pain he afterwards expressed himself to 
have felt arrested his assertion, and did 
more justice to his disposition artd prin- 
ciples. If pain was to make part of the 
sensations excited, the joy could not be 
very complete. It was not in fact, nor 
ought to be, that unmixed effusion which 
we witness in the country on any of those 
occasions which really and truly and as 
it were by acclamation, call forth the 
thanks of this house, but that sort of 
sober, chastised, subdued joy, if joy was 
to be felt at all, which a hither would 
feel on hearing that his son’s life was safe, 
but saved by an operation which was to 
leave him a sufferer and a cripple all the 
rest of his days. It was not in this state 
of mind, nor for successes of this descrip- 
tion, that a nation indulged in public re- 
joicings, or poured forth its acknowledg- 
ments to those by whom these successes 
had been obtained, however meritorious, 
individually, their conduct might have 
been. National thanks implied national 
rejoicing ; and national rejoicing did not 
belong to the present occasion. It was 
on this principle that he heard with pain 
and disgust the firing of the Park and 
Tower guns, on the day when the news 
arrived. It was a call for exultation on 
an occasion, where sorrow for the necessit 

of using force, and aay. 4 for the suf- 
ferings brought upon the Danes, was in 
the mouths of his majesty’s ministers, and 
in the hearts of the British people. It 
was not merely a want of propriety that 
was to be complained of in such an inju- 
dicious demonstration, but want of policy, 
as we might yet have to suffer a severe 
penalty from the wrath of an exasperated 
people. However strikingly meritorious, 
therefore, the conduct of the army and 
navy might have been, they must have 
been content, on this as on so many other 
oceasions, to remain without that last and 
highest reward, the thanks of this house. 
If neither the practice nor policy of ‘the 
country would admit of such reward be- 
ing given in the present instance, if ac- 
cording to the practice, generally, if not 
invariably observed, such an expression 
of the public gratitude would imply sen- 


timents, which the country neither did ‘ 


nor a to feel, and which it would be 
in the highest degree injurious both to its 
character and to its interests, to be sup- 
posed to feel, the army and navy could 
not complain, though a reward was with- 
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held, which they themselves must be con-— 


scious of having equally deserved, as far 
as their own merit was concerned, @ 
thousand instances where yet it was never 
at all in their contemplation. All this, 
sapposing the service to be of as high a 
character as he had been hitherto willin 
to take for granted ; but he was popendd 
to go the length of saying, that as a mere 
military and naval proceeding, the ser- 
yice was not one entitled to the thanks of 
the house. The army and- navy did all 
they could; but what was done did not 
deserve the thanks of the house. The 
noble lord was checked at times in the 
merit he was dealing out to the army and 
- navy, lest he should take too much from 
himself and his colleagues: on the other 
hand, he did not well know how to praise 
- himself and them, without cutting up the 
foundation of what he was to say of the 
two services. He was at a loss whether 
to take it in meal or in malt. Then the 
noble lord seemed to think the glory be- 
longed to the transport and victualling 
boards, and thus while these boards did the 
service the army and navy were thanked. 
The fitting out and bringing away ships 
was certainly a service, but it was a service 
- of labour, such as might be performed at 
Portsmouth or Plymouth, as well as at 
Copenhagen. At this rate, public thanks 
pa rewards might be given at one end 
of an expedition as well as at the other, at 
the out-fit not less than at the conclusion. 
Yet he had never heard of a commissioner 
of a dock-yard who had been made a 
peer; nor of a master attendant who had 
ared ribband. In other cases, the titles 
of the honoured commanders had been 
taken from the scene of action; such were 
the titles of earl St. Vincent, lord Nelson 
of the Nile, and lord Duncan of Camper- 
down. Was a similar reference to be 
made in the case in question, the title 
might perhaps be appropriate enough, Co- 
penhagen seeming to signify, according 
to its etymology, “ the harbour of mer- 
chants.and traders,” but he did not con- 
ceive that any one would be much dis- 


posed to contend, that the assumption’ 


would be very desirable in the present 
instance. A yet stronger criterion was 
the omission of what had been usual on 
all occasions to which this pretended to 
be similar, the striking a medal to com- 
memorate the service. In the name of 
ridicule and common sense, what would 
have been the emblems that such a medal 
- must have contained? Instead of masts 
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falling, ships exploding, actions yard-arm 
and yard-arm, we must have had nothing 
but men employed in rolling tar barrels, 
or working cranes, packages of hemp, | 
lighters and wherries with spars in tow; a 
scene, in short, for Tower wharf or the West 
India docks.--The noble lord said, ithad not 
been judged prudent to bring the British 
fleet to act against the batteries of Copen- 
hagen, and that was the reason why the 
ships were not more actively employed ; 
then came the commissioners of victualling, 
then the extraordinary preparation to pre- 
vent the Danes from being prepared to meet 
us with adequate resistance, then the great 
amount of the Danish preparations, and 
then the merit of the Wremipert Board. 
Thus, what the noble lord gave with one 
hand he took away with the other. Govern-. 
ment sent a force sufficient to render re- 
sistance unavailing ; and in this principle 
they were right ; then came the difficul- 
ties to be conquered and the resistance | 
which it was such a merit tohave over- 
came. Then the noble lord said a force 
had been collected which was sufficient to 
render success difficult and doubtful, and 
this laid the foundation for a compliment 
to the skill ofthe commander. It was not 
to be doubted, that the zeal of the Da- 
nish inhabitants led them to do every 
thing that could be expected from them : 


but they were not a force of such a de- 


scription, as an officer bred to regular 
warfare would take credit to himself for 
having overcome. He thought it a thing 
to be deprecated that in the midst of the 
services every day passing, any 

should be taken from the reduction of Co- 
penhagen. The fact was, the city was 
reduced by the distress brought on it by 
the bombardment. He did not condemn 
the bombardment as a means of reducing 
the town, if the town was to be reduced, 
but he did not think it a foundation on 
which to build a structure of glory —On 
these grounds, considering the question 
as entirely distinct from the uct of 
his majesty’s ministers, he did not think 
the service deserving the thanks of the 
house. To bestow such a reward where it 
was not deserved, was to undervalue and 
degrade the reward itself. ft would have 
the effect of diminishing the estimation 
of it, where it had been already given, 
and to sink the ambition to seek it in fu- 
ture. He again lamented the marks of 
exultation so improperly displayed, by- 
way of contrast, he supposed, to the actual 


| sorrow that prevailed. He also lamented, 
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however high his personal respect for the 
individuals, the grant of the peerage to 


‘Jord Cathcart and lord Gambier. He had 


the pleasure of knowing and living in some 
degree on terms of Fiendly intercourse 
with both, and had a high esteem for their 
characters, both in their profession and 
out of it. Lord Cathcart was a soldier, 
the son of a soldier, and the father of 
soldiers, and had served meritoriously in 


the army ever since the American war 3, 


and lord Gambier, though but little em- 
ployed for many years in active service at 
sea, was remembered as a sharer in the 
memorable victory of lord Howe on the 
Ist of June, and as having contrived to 
distinguish himself, so far as a single cap- 
tain could, in that distinguished action. 
Still he thought the services performed by 
them on this occasion did not warrant 
that exertion of the prerogative in their 
favour, and he highly blamed his majesty’s 
ministers for advising their sovereign to 
rant these honours, and for proposing 


_ these thanks. If any thing should be kept 


distinct from party feeling, it was the 
granting of these naval and military re- 
wards, without any other motive than the 
consideration of mere military merit. 
Would the honours bestowed on these offi- 
cers acquit the noble lord of the censure 
that would attach to the nature of the expe- 
dition ? Would it not rather be concluded, 
that being granted with that view, they 
only served to aggravate the greater and 
weightier offence which had been already 
committed? This sort of grant was an 


imstance of the worst species of minis- 


terial corruption, in as much as it went to 
the destruction of that fund of honorary 


rewards, in which the poorest-man in the | 


country, if the case were properly explain- 
ed to him, or even without any explana- 
tion, on the pure impulse of feeling, would 
be sensible that his interest was more ma- 
terially involved and affected, than in the 
most wasteful expenditure of the produce 
of the taxes. A pension if unworthily 


. . bestowed on one, would remain a recom- 


pence of no less value for another ; but a 


title of honour, or a vote of thanks, would. 
sink in value, both as to the past and ‘the 


future, upon every misapplication that the 
granting of either was subjected to. The 
house was now called upon by lavishing 
rewards to cast a false lustre on an act of 
doubtful justice and policy ; it was hoped 
that this vote would have an effect, not 
unlike, in its principle though opposite in 


_its operation, to those forfeitures of ho- 


nours, and apparently increased sever} 
in punishment, which, in former times, 
were devised to cast an additional horror 
on crimes. But the nature of the strata. 

em would be canvassed and exposed, and 
the public would join him in thinking such 
distinction a shame rather than an honour, 
It would be like the case of a worthy ba- 
ronet (sir Brooke Watson) late a member 
of that house, who having to go in the city. 
pageant on lord mayor’s day, and being 
asked what he intended to do with his 
wooden leg, answered, with great good hu- 
mour, that he meant to gild it. ‘While 
there seemed, in fact, a sort of propriety, 
that in the midst of so much~ splendour 
nothing so plain should appear as an or- 
dinary wooden leg, it would on the other 
hand have been supremely ludicrous, to 
set off osténtatiously what it must be 
wished to conceal, to decorate a defect, 
to attract attention and notice to what could 
be regarded only with regret and pain. 
This was exactly, however, what his ma- 
ot ministers were doing? ‘They were 
gilding their wooden leg, and exposing it 
to public mockery, by endeavouring to get 
a’ false honour for themselves, at the ex- 
pence of the hon. commanders. ‘The ser- 
vice performed was not such as to merit 
the honour or the thanks: and therefore, 
he, acting on the same principle on which 
he declined moving a,vote of thanks for 
the capture of the Cape of Good Hope, 
protested against the misapplication of a 
most sacred trust, which ought never to 
be exercised without the greatest circum- 
spection, and which would be soon de- 
stroyed if exercised inconsiderately or im- 
properly. 

Mr. Brand declined entering at all up- 


on the merits of the service, in which that _ 


part of the amy and navy had been em- 
ployed, to which it was proposed to vote 
the thanks of the house, but he deprecated 


‘the coming toa resolution, which would 


preclude the house from afterwards com- 
ing.to a decision upon the policy of the 
expedition. One of the grounds on which 
the expedition was justified, was the alleg- 
ed weakness of Denmark to defend herself 
had she been attacked by France, and he 
conceived, that it would be altogether in- 
consistent to pass a vote of thanks fora 


service which derived its principal impor- 


tance from the degree of resistance which 
those employed in it had to encounter. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 


that the motion now before the house, 


would by no means have the effect pre- 
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tended by the hon. gent., and that it nei- 
ther entered into the contemplation of his 
noble friend, who proposed, nor of the 
right hon. gent. who opposed the resolu- 
tion, that it in any way pledged the house 
to-an opinion upon the merit or demerit of 
those who planned the expedition. He 


‘wished that that right hon. gent. had so 


discussed the question immediately before 
the house, as not at least to afford strong 
unds of suspicion, that his mind was 
very much prejudiced upon the question 
not now before them. He would not how- 
ever, be tempted by any thing that had 
fallen from the right hon. gent. to trans- 
ress the limits of the present question, 
not even to reply to the charge, that mini- 
sters had planned the expedition from no 
other than the paltry motive of keeping 
their places; the solidity and justice of 
which he should leave with the cool judg- 
ment of the house, and the cool judgment 
of the right hon. gent. himself.. What he 


-meant now to observe was, that the: rea- 


soning of the rt. hon. gent., if corroborated 
by the decision of the house, would be 
extremely prejudicial to the public ser- 


. vice. He seemed to be of opinion that no 


service was entitled to the thanks of parlia- 
ment, except it was the cause of a gene- 


ral and triumphant feeling, compleatly 


nnmixed with any regret, and that there 
could be no merit, under any circumstan- 
ces, either in a retreat or defeat, to entitle 
it to such an honour. He begged leave, 
in opposition to this doctrine, to remind 


the right hon. gent. that adm. Cornwallis 


received the thanks of the house for the 
judgment and bravery which he displayed 
in presence of a superior force, when no 
engagement, and consequently no victory, 
took place. The thanks of the house had 
also been voted to the governors of Ma- 
dras and Bombay, for their activity in 
forwarding the views of the governor gene- 
tal of Bengal. When lord Hood took 
possession of Corsica, unaccompanied with 


‘any of the circumstances which the right 


hon. gent. had contended were necessary 
to the establishment of such a claim, he 
had received the same mark of approba- 
tion. The very circumstatce of the ser- 
Vice if question being paintul to the feel- 
igs of those employed in it, he considered 
as an additional reason why it should not 
pass uhtewarded, and if any thing more 


_ than another could add to the merit of the 


officers employed in the expedition against 

Copenhagen, it was their having obtained 

a theap and bloodless victory, in com- 
Vou. X. 
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parison of what it would have been had 
they battered and stormed the town, in 
which case, perhaps the right hon. gent. 
would have had no objection to their re-. 
ceiving the thanks of parliament. For 
his part, he conceived that their conduct 
was highly meritorious for its temper and 
moderation. At the same time, they had 
taken care not to hazard the object they 


had in view. The right hon. gent. ap- . 


pene also to think, that nothing had 
een done by the navy, and that if the 
thanks of the house were voted to the 
army, at least they ought not to be voted 
to the navy. Could a single instance be 
found of a conjunct expedition, in which 
because one description of force did only 
all that it could do, the thanks of parlia- 
ment where withheld from it? Even when 
the navy had only landed the troops in 
Egypt, for instance, in which although the 
navy certainly made excellent arrange- 
ments for the disembarkation of the army, 
yet by the latter the victory was won, for 
which the thanks of parliament were voted 
to both. He hoped the house would make 
no distinction between the services. ‘He 
hoped the house would separate the pre- 
sent question from the question of the 
policy of the measure. He hoped the 

ouse would not refuse their thanks to the 
officers engaged in this expedition, because 
they had executed a painful and heart- 
breaking duty. (A cry of hear! hear!) 
He repeated, that it certainly was a pain- 


ful and heart-breaking duty. He had never | 


contemplated the subject, either before or 
since the expedition had taken effect, but 
as a most painful duty. Still, however, it 
was aduty. It had been performed with 
as little injury to the power attacked 
as possible. The question was, whether 
the house would refuse their approbation 
‘to officers, who had rendered a most im- 
ortant service to the nation, by diminish-’ 
ing that force, which, but for their ex- 
ertions, would probably, ere this, have 
been joined with the enemy in the inva- 
sion of this country. 
Mr. Tierney said; the only distinct 
ound which had been stated, which he 
could understand, was, that our army and 
navy had been sent on 2 most painful duty, 
and had conducted themselves with all 
possible modetation. He was not at all 
inclined to dispute this statement; but he 
did not think this was emily that sort of 
merit which was to be rewarded by peer- 
ages; and the highest honours which the 


state had to bestow. Was it supposed that 
N 
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humanity was a,qualtity so rare in this 
country, and that the feelings of our officers 

- by.land and by sea were so different from 
_ the general:feelings of the English nation, 
_that it was absolutely necessary to give 
them the thanks of parliament for not act- 
ing in’® manner unworthy of the British 
character? In considering the speeches of 
the noble lord (Castlereagh,) and the 
right ion. the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, it appeared to him that the latter 
had spoken with much greater advantage 
than the noble mover. The right hon. 
ent. had heard a speech from his right 
haa. friend (Mr. Windham,) and that 
furnished him with something to say by 
way of reply. The noble lord, however, 
had no such advantage ; he was to make 
out a case, or rather to make a long 
‘ingenious speech when he had no case 
at all. In this kind of effort, the noble 
lord was generally very successful ; for 
he certainly possessed the dexterity and 
ingenuity of making as much out of little 
as any member in that house. The right 
hon. gent. had spec his right hon. 
friend to have said, that ministers had ad- 
vised the expedition merely for their own 
private views.» His right hon. friend had 
said no such thing; but merely, that mi- 
nisters having done something, wished to 
amake the most of it. They had attacked 
the city of Copenhagen by surprise, or, as 
some would call it, by treachery, and 
having succeeded, they wished to give the 
utmost possible importance to the trans- 
~ action, and celebrated it by firing of guns 
and granting of peerages. They had been 
extremely lavish in the distribution of 
honours of that description. He believed 
that there Was no instance in the annals of 
- this country of the honour of the peerage 
having before been conferred for military 
services of this description. It appeared 
to him, however, that those persons upon 
whom those honours had been lavished,had 
no great.reason to be proud of the manner 
in which they had been obtained. As to 
admiral Gambier, he believed that no man 
could have been more surprized than he 
was on finding his name in the gazette as 
baron Gambier. It was an honour that he 
could not have expected. As to the other 
snaval officers oreys in this expedition, 
they never suspected they had performed 
any achievement that entitled them to 
the high reward of the thanks of parlia- 
ent. The fleet in fact, had nothing to 


_- “do, and consequently did nothing. Every 


thing that was done was by the army, and 
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all the duty that fell upon the fleet was: to 

stand by and see fair play. It was like. 
the duty of keeping the lines ona field-day, 

or of keeping a ring at boxing 

but certainly nothing that a British fleet 

could take pride in. Although he consi. 
dered that what they did was next to no- 

thing, he would still give them credit. for 

doing more than the noble lord had stated 

them to have done. The noble lord, in mag- 

nifying the difficulties which our troops had 
to encounter, stated the number of the 
Danes to be 35,000, and to have been col- 

lected from the different islands. As to their 
numbers, he did not suppose any human be- 

ing besides his lordship could credit that 
statement ; but as to their being collected 
from the different islands, he must, in justice 
to the fleet, deny that assertion. As to the 

operations of the army, he did not suppose 
that they had any opportunity of signaliz- 
ing themselves by any military exploit, 
There was no man respected more than he 
‘did the character of sir Arthur Wellesley, 
and hedid not know any general to whom 
the country might look in future with 
greater hope; but he was convinced, that 
gallant general must have been as much 
surprized as admiral Gambier was, when 
he found himself made a peer, to hear that 
this affair in the island of Zealand was 
magnified into a great victory. Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley was a general who had 
often been in real battles, and was well 
acquainted with victory, and, therefore, 
he must have been surprized at findin 

this victory so celebrated. The real truth 
was, that there was little or no fighting in 
the case. The corps that opposed sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley was a very inferior force, 
consisting principally of undisciplined and 
unarmed people, who took to their heels 
as soon as they were attacked. He believ- 
ed that all the regular troops in the island 
did not exceed 2,700 men; and as to 
what the noble lord called the regimented 
militia,he believed there was nothing like a 
regular organized militia in the island ; 
but that what was called the militia, 
consisted merely of the inhabitants ca- 
pable of bearing arms, who, although un- 
disciplined, were in some manner attach- 
ed to the different regiments. He beliey- 
ed that the organization of what the noble 
lord called the regimented militia of Zea- 
land, differed but very little from what was 
formerly known in London, by the des- 


cription of the Lumber Troop. If there 
had been such an armed force in Zealand 


as had been :tated by the noble lord, could 
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it’ be believed that it would have been 

ible to effect a landing without oppo- 
_gition, within a few miles of Copen- 
hagen ? He should contend, that inal] the 
‘operations previous to the surrender, there 
was not a single opportunity afforded to 
any one officer of dusthhyeinhing himself 
in any remarkable manner. ‘There had 


been nothing to call fighting in the field ; | 


there had been no encounters with the 
garrison ; there had been no attacks of 
the works of the fortress; but whatever 
was done, was done exclusively by the 
artillery, assisted by the marines, in bom- 
barding the city. As to the precedents 
brought forward by the right hon. the 
chancellor of the exchequer, he did not 


think they had much bearing on the case. 


- The thanks to admiral Cornwallis was for 
having, with a very inferior force, saved 
the fleet under his command by the skil- 
fulness of his manceuvres, and the courage 
he displayed. This was clearly a service 
entitled to thanks ; but if his fleet had been 
so vastly superior as not to have given him 
an opportunity of displaying that profes- 
sional skill, there would have been no 
grounds for the vote. In one part of the 
noble lord’s speech, he described the 
force sent to Copenhagen as so decidedly 
superior as; to be absolutely irresistible, 
although in another part he conjured up 
a force of 35,000 regulars and militia, in 
order to give splendour to the success. As 
to the votes of thanks to the governors of 
Bombay and Madras, he should not have 
concurred in them, if he had been in the 
house : but the cause for which they had 
been given was expressly stated, Kar cer- 
tainly the exertions of the different go- 
vernments had been productive of the 
most important results. He disapproved 
of the peerage being given as the reward of 
any military services, but those of the 
highest rank; but as to pecuniary grants, 
he thought the country often tooniggardly 
in their remuneration, and that a pension 
of 2000/. per annum was not a sufficient 
reward for services of the highest import- 
ance. There was one reason which he 
thought might incline some persons to 
think that rewards and thanks ought not 
to be given in this instance. The Com- 
mittee at Lloyd’s, who generally ran be- 
fore the decision. of parliament, had not 

et voted their thanks and rewards. He 
“cation however, that he could account 
for the tardiness of those gentlemen on 
the present occasion. He believed that 


one of the great inducements of that body 


to hail their Captain of the Fleet (sir 
Home Popham) was that they considered 
him asa man who would be most extremely" 
attentive to the interests of their trade; 
but it turned out, that after the surrender, 
he was so completely occupied in packing 
up the stores taken, that he forgot to ap- 
prize the merchant vessels in the trade, of 
the war with Denmark, and many ships 


were taken in consequence of this want of . 


information. Probably the gentlemen at 
Lloyd’s felt a little sore upon this point. 
It must be recollected also, that great 
complaints had been made .by the Rus- 


sian merchants of the neglect which their» 


trade had experienced. The Captain of 
the Fleet was, however, employed ina 
different manner. He was packing up 
every thing which could be carried away, 
and collecting every old hammer which 
he could find, As tothe promotion of 
admiral Gambier to the peerage, ever 

one who was personally acquainted with 


the gallant admiral, who knew the excel-— 
lence of his characterand the suavity of 


his manners, might be pleased at any 
good fortune he might meet with ; but the 
general feeling of those who happened not 


to be acquainied with him, was a feeling’ 
of disgust at seeing the peerage given as a 


reward for such service, or such no-ser- 


vice, as he had performed. When.he said _ 


‘ no-service, he only meant to say that 
there was nothing for admiral Gambier to 
do. The hon. member, after contrasting 


‘the late expedition with the advantages 


gained at Copenhagen by lord Nelson, 
where the gallantry and humanity of the 


English character were admired by the. 


Danes themselves, concluded by declaring, 
that he thought the thanks of parliament 
would be of little value in future, if they 
were now given. 

After the gallery was cleared for a di- 
vision, Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Elliot, Mr. W. 


Smith, arid sir F, Burdett spoke against the . 


motion ; and at the instance of sir F. Bur- 
dett, the house divided, when there ap- 

eared, For the Vote of thanks 100, against 
it 19. Majority 81. 


List of the Minority. 
Brand, T. Matthew, M. 
Burdett, sir F. Martin, 
Combe, H. C. Ossulston, lord. 
Creevey, T. Parnell, H. 
Folkestone, lord. Pierce, H. 
Honeywood, W. Smith, W. 
Hibbert, G. Smith, J. 
Hurst, R. Sharp, R. 

Horner, F. 


Tr acey, H. 


Howard, W. 


| 
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The following Resolutions were then 
moved by lord Castlereagh, and agreed 
to; “1. That the thanks of this house be 

iven to lieut. gen. sir Harry Burrard, bart. 
Feet gen. the earl of Rosslyn, lieut. gen. 
sir George Ludlow, lieut..gen. sir David 
Baird, majs. gen. the hon. Edw. Finch, Tho.: 
Grosvenor, the right hon. sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, sir ‘Tho. Blomefield, bart. Dreschell, 
baron Linsingen, Brent Spencer, brigadiers 
—— Robert M‘Farlane, and Henry 
arde, and to the several officers who 
served in the army commanded by lieut. 
general the right hon. lord viscount Cath- 
cart, for the zeal, intrepidity, and exertion 
which they displayed in the various oper- 
ations which were necessay for conducting 
the siege, and effecting the surrender of 
the and of Copenhagen. 
_ 2, That this house doth highly approve of 
and acknowledge the distinguished regu- 
larity discipline, valour, and exertions, 
displayed by the Non-commissioned officers. 
wad soldiers of the said army in all the 
operations attending the reduction of the 
Feet and Arsenal of Copenhagen; and 
that the same be signified to them by the 
commanders of the several corps, who are 
desired to thank them for their distinguish 
ed and exemplary conduct. 3. That the 
Thanks of this-house be given to admiral 
the right hon. lord Gambier, for the dis- 
tinguished ability and promptitude dis- 
played in the judicious distribution of his 
majesty’s Fleet under his command in the 
Baltic, by which all succours were cut off 
from the island of Zealand, and the unin- 
terrupted operations of the army at the 


_ siege of Copenhagen were secured, and 


for hiszealous and cordial co-operation with 
the land forces during that important ser- 
viee, after every means of negotiation had 
been exhausted; and also for the judg- 
ment and indefatigable activity manifested 
by him in equipping the Danish Navy for 
sea, and effecting the embarkation and re- 
moval of thé naval stores from the arsenal 
of Copenhagen. 4. That the Thanks of 
this house be given to vice admiral sir 
Henry Edwin Stanhope, bart. to rear ad- 
miral Essington, to rear admiral sir Samuel 
Hood, to rear admiral Keats, to captain 
sir Home Popham, first captain to the right 
hon. admiral lord Gambier, and to the se- 
veral captains and officers in the fleet 
er the command of the said admiral, 

r their cordial and effectual co-operation 
with the land forces during the siege of 
Copenhagen, and for their indefatigable 


activity and exertions in equipping the 
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Danish Navy for sea, and effecting the 
embarkation and removal of the naval 
stores from the arsenal at that place. 5, 
That this house doth highly apres of 
| and acknowledge the services of the Sea- 
men and Marines on board the ships under 
the command of admiral lord Gambier, in 
their cordial and effectual co-operation 
with the land forces during the siege of 
| Copenhagen, in their indefatigable activi 
and exertions im equipping the Danish 
navy for sea, and in effecting the embark. 
‘ation and removal of the naval stores from. 
the arsenal at that place; and that the cap- 
tains of the several ships do signify the 
same to their respective crews, and do 
thank them for their distinguished and ex- 
emplary conduct.” 

[Committee or Finance.] The Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer rose, to move fora 
revival of the Committee of Finance. It 
was not necessary, he said, for him to 
trespass at any length upon the attention 
of the house, by detailing the advantages 
the country and the public service had 
derived from the arduous labours of that 
committee since its first appointment: or 
the great savings and valuable regula- 
‘tions which had been effected in various 
departments and branches of the public 
service, from their suggestions. He par- 
ticularly instanced in the de ent of 
‘the army, the Pay-office; and he had the 
satisfaction to add, that government had 
been fortunate in an opportunity of com- 
mitting ‘the duty of carrying those regu- 
lations into’ effect, to. the gentleman who 
originally suggested them, and under whose 
care he was confident they would be ren- 


had also to state to the house, that in con- 
sequence of the suggestions of the com- 
mittee, an application had been made to 
the Bank of England, under the exigencies 
of the country, for the aid of a loan, free 
of interest, to the public; and he must do 
justice to the directors by declaring that 
the Benk of England, with its wonted li- 
berality, had most chearfully acceded. 
He should conclude by moving for the re- 


alteration of the names which. composed 
the list of last year, save only the ofnis- 


member of the house, in whose stead he 


Charles Ellis—He then moved according- 
Jy, and the motion passed without opposi- 


dered efficient to the public service. He | 


vival of the said committee proposing no — 


sion of Mr. Richard Rider, not now a | 


should propose to insert the name of Mr. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, January 29. 

(Commerctat Licences.] Horner 
yose, pursuant to his notice, and said, that 
it would not be necessary for him to. detain 
the house at any length, as the object of 
his motion could be stated ina very few 
words. He felt it, however, in the first 

lace, necessary to observe, that it was not 
fis intention, in making the motion he 
was about to make, to anticipate, in any 
respect, the discussion that might here- 
after arise upon the legality or policy of 
the Orders m Council; his object was 
merely to put the house in possession of 
such information as might enable them to 
form an adequate judgment of the extent 
to which a practice unquestionably within 
the act and in its origin, legal, had been 
carried ; whether with regard to safe con- 
duct, or the commercial intercourse in 
transports conveying foreign commodities 


from one country to another. He was aware. 


that never was there a period in which it 
was more hazardous to attempt to trade 
without those licences than the present, 
and that, by consequence, never was there 
atime in which the granting of licences by 
the privy council was carried to such a 
serious extent ; but he contended, that 
this very consideration was the strongest 
argument why it was necessary for the 
legislature of the country to ascertain its 
limits, and, if that was not possible, to 
prescribe such as both the principles of 
commercial policy and constitutional law, 
rendered necessary. When it was consi- 
dered how largely the field of licences 
was opened by the present extensive, al- 
most universal, system of blockade, the 
present would not be thought an unseason- 
able ey for ascertaining the ex- 
tent of the persons to which the grant of 
those licences was entrusted. He had said 
that this unrestrained power was injurious 
_— two considerations ; first upon that 
of commercial policy ; and, secondly, 


upon that of constitutional law ; with 


regard to the ‘first, there could be no 
doubt it was not politic to throw into the 
hands of his majesty’s executive govern- 
ment the entire controul of the commer- 
cial intercourse of the country: upon 
such an uncertain principle, commercial. 
men could not be expected te engage in 
any speculation, because there was no one 
uniform ground upon which to claim such 
licences, nor was there any recognized 


principle by which the persons exempted 


could «ascertain whether they laboured 
under any partial grievance, or whether 
they were, for sufficient reason, exempted 
from the benefits of such licence ; and. 
here he could not help observing, that 
certainly it did appear that those exemp~ 
tions had. been carried to a most serious 
extent. But he had said, that this power 
of granting licences so unascertained, was 
also contrary to the principles of the con- 
stitufional law ; he meant those principles 
by which it was regulated, that no money 
could be taken from the subject, but by 
the legislative power. According to the 
true principles of the constitution, nothing 
but the. parliament could levy money of 


the people, and yet, what was the .mme- — 


diate effect of this system of granting 
licences with a discretionary power ? 
Nothing less than that of establishing:an 


ifflpost, a system of taxation on the sub-— 


ject, in contradiction of the very spirit of 
the constitution, and in open violation of 
the law of the land. By this system the 
entire foreign trade was thrown into the 
hands of the executive, and thus the 
foreign trade was exclusively submitted to 
the controul of the licences of the executive, 
which licences were not authorized by act 
of parliament. He understood that the 
early amount of fees-received at the 
Privy. Council Office for these licences 
was very considerable. By what rule, or 
at what rate they were imposed, he knew 
not. He was not even aware of an 
approximation to their amounts ; but it 
was sufficient for the house to know, that 
almost the whole of the foreign trade was 
earried 6n by these licenses, and that in 
them fees originated which were unautho~ 
rized by parliament, and which amounted 
to a direct impost and taxation on foreign 
commerce. The. hon. gent. concluded 
with moving, “ That an humble address 
be presented to his majesty, praying that 
he would be graciously pleased to give di» 
rections that there be laa before the house 
a List. of all the Licences granted by his 
majesty’s privy council to private persons, 
in a manner that would have been illegal, 
unless under the authority of said Licenee, 


from the month of May 1803, to the Ist» 
day of November last inclusive, distin- 


guishing the number in each month and 
ear.” 

Mr. Rose said that there could be but one 
wish on the part of his majesty’s ministers, 
with respect te the principle of the motion 
now before the house. The hon. gent. 
had prefaced his motion with a speech that 
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did him great credit, and shewed’ at once 
his candour and perspicuity ; in the same 
spirit of candour he would suggest to that 
hon. gent. an amendment in the wording 
of the motion now before the house. The 
motion went to require a list of the Li- 
cences, &c. and there was annexed the 
distinction of legality, and illegality, a 
distinction that, perhaps, it would not be 


. SO easy to ascertain as might’at firgt be 


imagined. As to the first objection, it 


would be scarcely possible to supply a list 


of all the Licences granted within the five 
years, specifying each, and severally dis- 
tinguishing them. 
Mr. Horner begged: pardon for inter- 
rupting the right hon. gent. but he thought 
he could save the house and the right hon. 
ent. much unnecessary trouble, by stat- 


_ing that the wording of the present motion, 


as far as related to the ‘list of licences, 
specifying each, was a mistake to be at- 
tributed to his inadvertency ; as his inten- 
tion was to have moved rather for the 
number of licences so granted, which 
would as fully answer the ultimate object 
of his motion. It was then agreed upon, 


_ that the papers to be laid before the house 


should be an account of the number of 
licences so granted, &c. 
Mr. Rose could not avoid pressing upon 


the consideration of the hon. gent. the pro- 


priety of another alteration in the wording 
of his motion. The distinction that was 
attempted to be laid down as to what 


‘orders were legal or illegal, would be 


necessarily productive of delay, if not 
difficulty. Perhaps it was not going too 
far to say, that all such orders were in a 
manner illegal ; but yet, if such were not 
allowed, and to a certain extent, it would 
be impossible in such times to carry ona 
— trade at all. But even admitting 
this, he would yet say, that when the hon, 
gent. had complained of such licences, as 
being unconstitutional, he should have ad- 


verted to the circumstance of an act having’ 


been passed in the 43d of the king, autho- 
rising such grants-of licences. As an 
illustration of the difficulty arising out of 
this distinction of legality or illegality, he 
would adduce an instance of 300 licences 
being granted within a certain period of 
time. Now, according to the present 
wording of the motion, those 300 could 


_ not be laid before the house till they had 


been submitted to the revision of the privy 
council, and till the privy council -had 
decided which were in theit opinior legal 
or illegal.. He wished, therefore, to obvi- 


ate this difficulty by omitting this distinc. 
tion, and moving for the production of 
licences granted within stated times. - As 


‘to what the hon. member had said he 


should make the subject of his. second 
motion, namely, the fees granted to the 
officers of the privy council, he thought; 
that in general stated fees were much less 
liable to abuse than gratuities, which 
he should in every department whatever 
be prepared to set his face against. As to 
the precise nature of the fees of office on 
the granting oflicences, the fees amounted, 
for a whole cargo, to merely 14/. includin 
the stamp duty, which amounted to 1 
10s. ; of which 14 pounds, 9/. 4s. 6d, was 
paid for the sign manual, 2/. to the prin- 
cipal clerk, and 1/. 10s. distributed among 
the other inferior officers, and 2s. 6d. to 
the office-keeper. In stating this he would 
repeat, that there was nothing which he 
was more anxious to put a check to than 
the system of gratuities. He would join 
with any gentleman in annexing to it 
any punishment seasonably rigorous. He 
would go so far as to subject it to the 
penalties of a simple felony. For there 
was no one existing abuse he was so 
anxious to put a stop to. He had no other 
motive in suggesting these alterations to 
the hon. gent. than to put him in the best 
way of coming at the information he sought 
for, which he believed could not be so rea- 
dily obtained by the motion as it originally 
stood ; for the very merchants who soli- 
cited for licenees were in many tastances 
totally independent of those licences, 
though, for a very justifiable caution, they 
had applied for such licences. 

Mr. Horner replied to the general ob- 
servations of the right hon. gent. as affect- 
ing the distinction of the legality or ille- 
gality of the licences, and denied that the 
43d of the king, as cited by the right hon. . 
gent. applied, because the object of that 
act related merely to a temporary suspen- 
sion of the navigation act. vet 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer defended 
the necessity of this discretionary power 
being vested in the privy council, and said 
that the object of all such orders was to 
ease the subject under the operation of the 
strict letter of the law. He took this op- 
portunity of repeating his doubts of the: 
propriety or necessity ofasking parliament 
for an indemnity, with respect to the or- 
ders in council, in as much as it did not 
appear that in this instance more had been 
done than had been done before, and in a 
manner legalized, by the act already al- 
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quded to.—After some further conversation 
was finally agreed, that the two motions 
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should be to the following purport: 1. 
«That, an humble address be presented 
to his majesty, that he will be graciously 

leased to give directions, that there be 
Pid before this house, an Account of the 
number of Licences which have been re- 
commended by the lords of his majesty’s 
privy council to be granted by his majesty, 
nader his sign manual, to persors applying 
for the same, for commercial objects, from 
the commencement of hostilities in May 
}303 to the first of Nov. last; distinguishing 
the number in each month or year. 2.That 
there be laid before this house,an Account 
of the whole amount of Fees or Gratuities 
which have been yearly paid and received 
at the Office of his majesty’s most honour- 
able privy council, or at any other of the 

ublic offices, by or on account of persons 
who have obtained or have applied for 
Licences permitting them to navigate or 
trade, from the commencement of hostili- 
ties in May 1803 to the 31st of Dec. last, 
specifying by what persons in the said 
offices respectively such Fees, or any pro- 
portion of them, have been ultimately re- 
ceived, or in what other manner the whole 
amount of such Fees has been disposed of ; 
and stating by what regulation, or accord- 


ing to what rate, such Fees are required.” | 


[Navy Estmates.] The house resolved 
itself into a Committee of Supply, Mr. 
Wharton in the chair. On the motion of 
Mr. R. Ward, the following resolutions 
were agreed to, viz. 1. “That the num- 
ber of 13Q000 men should be employed 
for the sea service of the present year, in- 
cluding 14,000 royal marines. 2. That a 


_ sum not exceeding 3,126,500/. be granted 


to his majesty for the wages of the above 
men for 13 months, at the rate 1/. 17s, per 
man per month. 3. That a sum not ex- 
ceeding 3,211,000/. be granted to his ma- 
jesty for victualling the-above men for 13 
months, at the rate of 1/. 18s. per man per 
month. 4. That a sum not exceeding 
5,070,000/. be granted to his majesty, for 
the wear and tear of the Navy, for 13 
months, at the rate of 3/. per man per 
month, 5. That a sum not exceeding 
$21,500/. be granted to his majesty for de- 
fraying the charges of Ordnance for sea 
service, for 13 months, at the rate of 7s, 
per man per_month.” In answer to a 
question from. Mr. Tierney, whether any 

iminution was made in the Navy Esti- 
mates, in considerationof the stores brought 
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Ward that there was no diminution: in the 
estimates; by Mr. Huskisson, that the ap- 
plication of the money voted would 


matter of subsequent consideration ; and _ 


by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
it was certainly intended to reward the 
captors out of the stores, or the value of 
them. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, February 1. 

{Mixutes.] Viscount, Carthcart was 
introduced by lords Wentworth and Lake. 
His patent of creation having’ been read at 
the table, his lordship took the oaths and 
his seat. The Lord Chancellor communi- 
cated the thanks of the house severally to 
viscount Carthcart and lord Gambier, 
each noble lord standing in his place whilst 
the thanks were delivered. Viscount 
Cathcart and lord Gambier severally ad- 
dressed the house, expressing their thanks 
for the high honour conferred upon them, 
and speaking in the warmest terms of ap- 
probation of the ability, skill, discipline, 
and valour displayed by the Army and 
Navy employed in the Expedition to Co- 
penhagen. 


HOUSE’ OF COMMONS. 
Monday, February 1. 


[Vore or Tuanxs—Expepition To Co- 
PENHAGEN.}] ‘The Speaker acquainted the 
house, that he had received ‘from admiral 
the right hon. lord Gambier, the follow- 


ing Letter, in return to the Thanks of the 


house, signified.to him, in obedience to 
their commands of Thursday last : . 

« Sir; I have the honour to acknow+ 
ledge the receipt of your Letter of the 
29th inst. in which you inform me, that 
you are commanded by the house of 
commons to communicate to me their 
Resolutions of Thanks for the services 
performed by me, and the Fleet un- 
der my command, on the late Expedition 
to Copenhagen, transmitting to me at the 
same time authenticated copies of those 
Resolutions, and requesting of me to sig- 
nify the same to vice admiral sir Henry 


Edwin Stanhope, rear admiral Essington, . 


rear admiral Keats, and the several cap- 


tains and other officers referred to therein. 


—lIn answer thereto, I beg leave to assure 
you, that this signal mark of approbation. 
which the house of commons has been 
pleased to confer upon the officers, sea- 


‘men, and. marines, late under my com-. 


from Copenhagen, it was stated by sani 


mand, and upon myself, has impressed 
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my mind with a deep and lasting sense of 
so highly distinguished an honour; and I 
am at a loss for terms to express how 


© highly gratifying it is to my feelings. — 
pighly gratify g y gs 


lose no time in communicating the 
Resolutions of the house of commons to 
the admirals, captains, and other officers 
referred to therein, and shall desire the 
captains and commanders to make the 


_ same known to the officers, seamen, and 


marines under their command. I must 
beg of you, sir, to accept my most cor- 
dial thanks for the honour of your Letter, 
and the obliging terms in which you are 
so good to express yourself. towards me 
therein. . I have the honour to be, &c. 
Gamater. Admiralty, 30th Jan. 1808.” 

Major general the hon. Edward Finch, 
major general Thomas Grosvenor, and 
major general the right hon. sir Arthur 
Wellesley, being come to the honse, the 
Speaker acquainted them, that the house 
had, upon Thursday last, resolved, That 
the Thanks of this house be given to them 
for the zeal, intrepidity and exertion which 
they displayed in the various operations 
which were necessary for conducting the 
siege, and effecting the surrender of the 
Navy and Arsenal, of Copenhagen. The 
Speaker gave them the Thanks of the 
house accordingly, as follows : 

« Major general Finch, major general 
Grosvenor, and major general sit Arthur 
Wellesley ; This house, contemplating the 
services performed by his majesty’s Army 
on the late Danish expedition, and ap- 


-plauding the zeal, intrepidity, and exer- 


tion displayed by the general officers em- 
loyed in the reduction of Copenhagen, 
conferred upon them the high honour 

of its approbation and thanks; a higher 
reward this house has not to bestow. In 
distributing these honours, it is at all 
timés matter of just pride and satisfaction 
to this house, to behold within its own walls 


‘any of those distinguished pérsons whose 


merit has raised them to this eminence. 
But I should indeed be wanting to the 
full expression of those sentiments which 
animate this house and the whole country, 


‘if I forbore to notice, that we are on this 


day crowning with our Thariks one gallant 
pe~ Bios long since known to the gratitude 


. of this-house, who has long trodden the 


ths of » whose genius and valour 
already extended our fame and 
pire; whose sword has been the terror of 


-our distant enemies, and will not now be 


drawn in vain to deferid the seat of empire 


‘ 


}on the mind of any one 


itself, and the throne of his sovereignh.— | 


I am charged to deliver the Thanks of 
this house to you all, and I do accordingly 
thank you in the name of the Commons 
of the United Kingdom, “ for your zeal, 
intrepidity, and exertion, displayed in the 
various operations which were necessa 
for conducting the siege, and effecting the 
surrender of the Navy and Arsenal, of 
Copenhagen.”’— Upon which, 

Major general Finch said, « Mr. Speaker, 
I beg leave most respectfully to return - 
you my thanks for the obliging and very 
flattering terms in which you have com- 
municated a resolution of the house, which 
reflects such high and distinguished honour 
on every individual included in it 5 allow 
me, sir, (if I may judge from my own 
feelings) to assure you and the house, that 
nothing can make a gs impression 

evoted to the 

service of his country, than to know that . 
any act of duty, in which he may have 
had even an humble part, has been thought 
worthy of the notice and approbation of 
this house.” 

Major general Grosvenor then said, 
“ Mr. Speaker ; It is impossible to have 
communicated to me, in my place in this 
house, the high and distinguished honour, 
such as I hold the thanks of parliament to 
be, without exciting in my breast feelings 
and sensations week as Tin unable to 
suppress. Sir, the proudest recompence, - 
the most valuable remuneration, a soldier 
can look to as a reward for public service, 
is the thanks of his country. When I 
consider my own humble services, I feel 
—— and overcome as it were by the 
value I cannot but attach to the commu- 
nication you make me; and the more 
open, sir, to this feeling, impressed as I am 
with the handsome and flattering manner 
in which you have been pleased to convey 
the vote of the house to my brother officers 
and myself.” 

“Major general sir Arthur said ; 
« Mr. Speaker ; I consider myself fortu- 
nate that I was employed by his majesty 
on a service which this house has con- 
sidered of such importance; as to have 
marked with its approbation the conduct 
of those officers and troops: who have per- 
formed it. The hotiout which this house 
has conferred upoh my honourable friends 
and myself, is justly considered by the 
officers of the navy and army as the - 


highest which this country can confer ; it 


is the object of the ambition of all who 
are employed in his majesty’s service, and 
to obtain it has doubtless been the motive 


| . \ 

| 


of many of those acts of valour and good: 
conduct which have tended so eminently 
tothe glory, and have: advanced the pros-: 
perity and advantage of, this country. | 1 
can assure the house, that am iiost sen-: 
sible ‘of the great honour which they have 
done me, and.I beg leave to take this op- 
tunity of returning you, sir, ar 
oe handsome terms, respecting myself, 
which ‘Your kindness to me has induced 
outo convey theresolution of the house.’ 
Captain sir Home Pophani being come. 
to. the house, the Speaker 
that the house had, upon: Thursday last, 
resolved, That:the. Thanks of housé 
be-given to, him for his cordial and effec- 
tual co-operation with: the land forces: 
during the siege of Copenhagen, and: fori 
his indefatigable activity and exertions in 
equipping the Danish. navy. for sea, ‘and 


effecting the embarkation and removal of 


the naval stores from the arsenal at that 
ace. The Speaker ther gave him the 


_ thanks of the house accordingly, as follows: 


Captain’ Home Popham;, The 
wompt and: able distribution ‘of! his ma- 


jesty’s fleet, during the late important ex- 


pedition to. the Baltic ; the zealand in- 


 telligence displayed by his-majesty’s naval: 


forces in supporting the operations of the 


besieging army ; and their subsequent ex- 
ertions on .compleating the service upon 
which they were employed ; have obtained 
the approbation and thanks: of this house. 
Amongst the gallant otficers of that fleet, 
whose names; have ,been honoured with 
this high distinction, I have to congra- 


tulate you,| that yours also stands re- 
corded.; And Ido now accordingly, by 
the command of this house, give their 
Thanks to you, “ for your cordial and ef- 


fectual co-operation with his majesty’s 


land forces during the siege of Copen- 
hagen§ and for your indefatigable activity 
exertions in equipping the Danish 
Navy for sea, and etlecting the embark- 
ation and removal of the naval stores from 
the arsenal at that place.’’—Upon which 
Sir Home Popham said ; “ Mr. Speaker ; 

I beg leave, sir, to express through you to 
this honourable house, my most profound 
sense of the notice it has been pleased to 
take of my humble participation in the 
operations of the late expedition to Co- 
yenhagen. No.man, sir, can be insensi- 
le to the distinction which this house has 
conferred upon the Army and Navy on 
the present occasion ; no man prizes that. 
distinction higher than the value I set 
upon, it; and I beg’ leave to assure the 

Vou. X. 
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uainted him, 
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house; as ithe ‘only tribute of gratitude: 
which: that. it shall be the first: 
principle of my life, regardless. of all con- 
sequences ‘to myself, to, promote, by the: 
full exercise of my poor faculties, the ser~, 
vice of our much esteemed -country,atid: 
the glory of our. virtuous sovereign. With 
the’ manner which ‘you ‘have conveyed 
this honourable testimony’ of approbation’ 
I am most deeply impressed ; and'I beg 
leave to offer you my sincere and very 

(Orrices wy Reversion The Of- 
fices in Reversion bill was.read a third time. 
On the motion that it do pass 

‘Sit Samuel Romilly expressed his'regret, 
that, the bill had reached this: stage with- 
out the house knowing what’: was: the! 
opinion of. his. .majesty’s~ministers,.as to: 
its merits.!, He supposed, that they were: 
not hostile: to it beeause they had not op-. 
— it, but it was of no small importance: 
or’ the! house to’ know, whether it had: 
their support or not. He. remembered,: 
that on a former occasion when a bill simi~: 
lar to the present -had been brought» into: 
parliament, a ‘right hon. gents.had said,). 
that in his opinion it was a: matter of very 
great indifference, whether ‘it: passed: or: 
not, that on the one hand it was no. inva= 
sion of the king’s prerogative, and. that om 
the other little practieal gvod could result! 
from it. He was of a different opinion 
from that right hon. gent..for he thought, 
that if no practical good could be derived — 
from it, the bill ought mot to pass, but he 
was convinced that: much good would re- 
sult from it, and therefore it had his hearty , 


e Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that” 
he did not know what right his honour~ 
able and learned friend had to call apon 
him, or any of his colleagues, to give 
his or their sentiments on thé present 
occasion. ‘He had wever seen any rea- 
son to-expect much benefit from the pass+ 

ing of this bill, however much some 
persons might. think it would be pro- 
ductive of advantages. It had come ori- 
inally recommended by a committee, as 
Gaing calculated to diminish the public 
expenditure ; and, therefore, it appeared 
to him, not to be a subject that ought to 
meet with opposition. As it had passed ~ 
this house formerly, and after-. 
‘wards been thrown out in another place, 
rather by surprise, he thought it but rea- 
sonable to. allow. it to be restored 
similar stage with the former one. These 


the motives that.iaduced him to vote 


| 
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for its third reading ) and ofor its passing 
that house.—The bill was 
~({Parers retarive ro Russta} Mr. 
cretary Canning presented to 'the house, 
ursuant to their address to his majesty, the 
lowing 


PRESENTED BY HIS MAJESTY’S COMMAND TO 


BOTH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, FEBRUARY |- 


1808, 


No. I—Dispatch from the right hon: 
.\ lord Granville Leveson Gower to Mr. 
«Secretary Canning, dated-St: Peters- 
burg, Sept. 2d, 1807-—Received Sept. 


Sir: I have the honour to inform ‘you, 


‘that on Saturday evening, 29th August, I 


received by sir Stephen Shairp, who left 
the fleet off'Copenhagen upon the 24th of 


August, your dispatches, 32 and! 33;. 


the messenger Ruff deli- 
vered to me from No. 26'to$1 inclu- 
sive-—Being thus completely put in pos- 


_ session of the sentiments of his majesty’s: 


government ‘upon all the points’ which 
could come into. discussion between this 
country and Great Britain, I lost no time 


Im: requesting \a conference with general 


Budberg, who, though extremely unwell, 
imvited me to call upon him last night.—I 
began the conference by observing that 
his excellency being already apprised: by 
the answer given ~ his majesty’s se- 
cretary of state, to M. us, of the 
conditional acceptance by the court of 


_ Lendon, .of proferred mediation of 

Russia, I had to state to him, that was in- 
structed in the first instance to request the | 
“communication of the secret articles of the 


treaty of Tilsit, and a frank disclosure of 


_the.generab,views and: intentions of the 


court of St. Petersbur That impartial- 
ity was the first requisite in the character 
of a: mediator, and that before the British 
government agreed to avail itself of the 
mediation of this.court, it was essential 

necessary that England should be sinted: 
with regard to the mediating power, on 
an equal footing’ with France; that the 


confidential intercourse which had taken 


place between the emperor and Bonaparte 


at Tilsit, and*by which his imperial” ma- 
Jesty became acquainted with the princi- 


ples upon which the French government 
‘Negociating with the court of 
don, had naturally excited an aneasi- 


ness in England, which could only be: re- 


moved by an unreserved communication ; 


that I could ‘not conceal from him, that 


| the period perenyptorily’ prescribed: to hig 
majesty, for the acceptative of the Russiag 
mediation, had created in London a ‘v 
‘unfavourable impression against the 
vention of his imperial majesty ;. that 
/ever, notwithstanding his majesty: had jusg: 
reason to be offended with the terms of the: 
13th article, such was his desire to embrace 
any opening which afforded the prospect 
of the conclusion of an arable: peace, 


that: he would not retract the conditional 


‘acceptance of the mediation, which had 
already been conveyed to the Russian go- 
‘vernment, ‘in the note addressed by’ you'te 
Alopeus } that his:majesty at the same’ 
time; looked for some mark of the good 
\willof the emperor of Russia towards great’ 
Britains that M: Alopeus had before the 
‘late unfortunate events of Friedland and 
‘Tilsit, requested of you'a project of a new 
‘treaty of commerce, and had given the as 
‘surance of the disposition of ‘his court ‘te 
proceed to the definitive sconclusion of a 
commercial arrangement between the two 
countries ; that a project‘had in‘compli- 
ance with his wish been communicated 
and: transmitted: 'to St. Petersburgh ; and 
‘that if the good-will of his imperial ma+ 
\jesty towards England continued ‘unal- 
tered, I trusted no delay would take 
‘place in proceeding to the’ negociation 
of this'treaty ; that the existence: of arly’ 
‘stipulation inthis project, which was not 
approved of by this government, was no 
0 le to our entering into’ negociation- 
|upon it, because I should take upon my~ 
\self to agree to any modifications: which’ 
did: not ap to change ‘the basis and 
rinci which ithad been framed; 
that as France had, by the 27th article. of 
the Tilsit Treaty, secured the re-establish- 
‘ment of her former commercial relations 
with Russia, a‘natural and of 
j proving the impartiality o emperor 
be the of the pa 
treaty with Great Britain—General Bud- 
berg began his reply by acknowledging. 
the existence of secret articles belonging’ 
to the treaty of Tilsit. There were some, 
he said, which in no way concerned the 
interests of England; that he could assure 
me, and as an honest man, he would: not’ 
say it if it were not trath, there existed-no 
secret article: whatever, which stipulated’ 
the shutting the Russian ports against: the: 
British commerce; that, with respect to 
the project: to the treaty of commerce, he’ 
‘had to confess, that, from the’ press of 
other business, and the bad state of his’ 
health, he had nothad time to ley it before’ 
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emperor; that jt. must necessarily: be, 
ore. he could confer ,with me upon. it ; 
spd that, as to; the 27th article of the. Tilsit 
aty, it,only placed the commercial re 
ned of the twe countries.upom the same 
footing that they had been before the com- 
mencement of, hostilities ; that. the comr, 
mercial treaty with. France was not, renew- 
ed, and would expire in, two years; and 
at it ame means follawed because Bo- 
arte had communicated. to the.emperor, 


/ 


of Russia, the -basis upon which he was 


dy. to. conclude. peace with, England, 
that, his, impetia matey had made any 
communications jat. 1 ilsit. of, future, 
views and. system, of ,the court of Peters- 
burg... The general,ap to wish, that, 
[should consider this answer as sufficiently. 
‘satisfactory to authorize me the 
mediation. of his court..:, 1. observed in 
reply, that it was difficult to conceive, any, 
afticles of ,a_peace. between Russia, and 
France which did not directly or indirectly 


concern Great Britain; but that 1. asked. 


the communication of the secret:articles, 
not.only as an object which might. affect 
the interests of England, but as a mark of 
the continuance of that. friendship and 
confidence on the part.of this court, which 
could alone afford any prospect. of good, 
from the acceptance of the mediation of 
‘the emperor of Russia ;. that. with the 
same view, I had proposed continuing the 
begun. by, Mons,, Alopeus, 

nd that his .excellency had po autho- 
rity at present to say any thing moe satis~ 
factory than. what as yet, heard from 
him, | must request him to ask the per- 
mission of the emperor to communigate to 
me without weserve. the, secret articles of 
the treaty between. Russia and France, and 
to empower him, to continue the, negocia- 
tions, and conclude a treaty of commerce 


promised ine, that he would. lose no time 
in bringing these. two requests, under the 
consideration, of his imperial majesty. .1 
have the honour, &c. weiectndeies 
Leveson 
No. I,—Extract of.a dispatch from the 
Fight: hon., lord Granville Levesom 
Gower .to Mr, Secretary Canning, 
dated Saint Petersburgh, Sept. 2, 1807. 
Received Sept. 10th, 
[had the satisfaction offinding last night, 
that a considerable change had taken place 
inthe tone and temper of, general ,.Bud- 
berg’s conversation. of that cold; 


General, Budberg 


replies of the Russian, minister to the ques+, 
tions. which.I had thought, it my duty..to, 
put to,him in previous conferences, 1 found, 
‘a very, mild and coneiliating manner, and, 
‘an apparent, anxiety. to remove every diffe: 
culty. in the way of a,perfegtly .good: uns’ 
derstanding between the, two, countries... 


regretted the reserve .which,, had. marked, 


the conduct of the Russian government to-, 
wards England; he answered that Russia 
had just grounds.of complaint against Eng~ 
land; jhe,went into a long;detail of, the, 
‘little;attention that had, been, given. to: 
repeated representations of the emperor 0: 
Lcould not /be surprised, he 
said, that.in, the first. moment. of misfoi 
arising fromthe want of ¢o-operation, 
ihe should testify some degree of discon- 
jtent. L.xeplied,, that. we could not, better 
serve the cause of Bonaparte, than by in 
| dulging, in, mutual. recrimination, on., the 
conduct.of each government; that 
| wished our whole attention, should be. tumn- 
| ed: to the future, and that I was persuad 
‘if the emperor of. Russia, still. entertai 
his, former. opinions of. the.danger to be 
apprehended from the preponderance 
France, the, cause of the independance 
Europe, was by no meansidesperate. 
No. IIL—Extract of; a dispatch, from 
the right hon. lord Granville Leyeson 
Gower, to Mr, Secretary Canning, da- 
Received Sept. 19th, 
_ As general Budberg carefully avoided 
every, a to the late; transactions at 
Copenhagen, during the interview which 
took, place between..us on Tuesday, was 
somewhat surprised on the following morn 
ing to, receive the note, of which | have. the 


honour to enclose a copy. In my answer, 
a 


inclosed, Ihave endeavo to. follow 
closeiy those among the reasons stated in 
your dispatches, which conceive. likely 
to, prove the least offensive to this govern- | 
nent, reserving other arguments for my. 
first future conference with;the minister, ..... 
(First inclosure referred to in No. 
_ His majesty the empevor just learn 
ed.with the utmost surprise by accounts 
from. his minister.at Copenhagen, as well 
as. by,a dispatch from. his,,Danish ma- 
jesty minister, at, this , court, that, Mr, 
J n, his Britannick majesty’s Pleni-. 


| potentiary; has made propositions as dero~ 


gatury to as incompatible with the dignity. 
of every independent power, and that, up- 
on the refusal of the prince royal of Den- 
nark to.accede to a pretension so extraor-, 


dinary the English eet has taken post 
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emperorof Russia. The Danish 
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tion which évidently’ announces” inten- 
hostile towards’ Denmark:'’ The'ties 
of and: friendship: which 


uilite-his imperial majesty with the’ king of |. 


‘not’ suffering’ him to’ view with 
indifference any tanger which? might me- 

‘the independence of 
that Sovereign, the indérsigned ‘has teceiv-' 
ed’ t6"invite his excelléney’ 


lord’ Granville Leveson Gower, to ‘acquaint | 


himi- with thé motives which have itduced’ 
the’ cabinet of St? James’s to’ Adopt -pro- 
ceedings’ extraordinary’ against’ Den- 
mark.” The undersigned;"&e: 
Doar igned) A’ De 
(Séeotid Inclostre; refetred to'in'No. 
10) Se Petersburgh, st Augist 
19 Agreedbly to the desire of his tXcellen¢ 
neral Bud berg? the undersigned, ambas- 
or Of his ‘thadjesty; no’ 
commiminicating to the Russian 
vérninent the “motives ‘which’ led 'té*the 
stép¥'taken by thé king’s minister ht the 
court of Denmark, and to the’ subsequent 
Operations 6f the British forces the 
islarid’ of Zéstand:—The ‘British ‘ministry 
had’ been'a‘long time ‘ih possession oF po- 


sitive data: which ‘left no’ doubt the 


#itentions of the Fyencht government fes- 
petting the maritime means ‘6f Detimark; 
ahd the’ projects against England from that 
quarter, which’ were: matured by’ the’con- 
tinental peace, certainly! cannot “have es- 
caped’‘the penetration of the 
ot 

tined to cover’ ‘déscerit British 
coasts being therefore an Sbject essential 
for the acconiplishment ofthe ‘views’ ‘of 
France, the king found himself wndér the 
necessity of Securing’ himself from’ so’ 
minent a dangér, by those ‘precautions 
which were adopted with regret; however 
indispensable’ “for” the ake of 
éinpire. © The’ ties ‘of relationship ‘which 
‘unite thé two courts of London‘and of Co- 
penhagén' would’ have‘ inspired’ the king 
with the desire of avoiding such a painful 
éXtremity, and Of respecting, as far as de- 
pay upon himself, the interests of Den- 
lark; but his ‘duty called’ equally’ for 
measures’ adapted’ to ward off a dangér 


which ‘threaténéd not only‘ the’ welfare of 


his people: but the’ existence of his’ crown.’ 


"Phe undersighéd) having thus! franlely rel 


plied to general Budberg’s note, will with 


pleasure farnish “a verbal 


éxplanation, should’ ‘his’ excellency desiré 


and ‘he avails’ himself of the opportu- 
hity to’ fepéat ‘the “assurances of his high’ 


consideration.” (Sighed) TL 
His excellency gerierdl'de’Budberg, 
dispatch from Mr 
Seeretary Canning tothe tight*hoii’ 
Jord Granville Leveson ‘Gower, dated 
“September "27th' 
_ ‘Sir Robert Wilson -atrived here on Sa. 
turday the 19th with’ ‘your’ excellency’s 
dispatches of the 2d’ instant, which T have’ 
laid before the king.—WHatevér may have 
been thé’ thotives’ or “tlie ‘catises of the 
change which your eX¢ellency represents 
to have taken place in the tone of ‘the Rus:’ 
sian councils, or whatevér may ‘be the prow 
bability of the continuance of the system’ 
now ‘apparently ‘adopted his majesty 
‘hails with thé ‘niost ‘siritere’ satisfaction 
the return of ‘those ‘sentittiénts of friend~ 
ship’ arid ‘confidence on’ the ‘part Of ‘his 
gast ally, his ajesty on’ his 
part has tiéver’ deviatéd,“and ‘the cultiva-’ 
tiont of ‘whith’ is' more’ that’ éver necessary 
| for'théir Common excel? 
will lose no opporttinity of express- 
ing these ‘sentiments to his imperial ma- 
jest and his ’minister.—For forbearance’ 
and ‘moderation ‘which ‘yout’ excellency’ 
hasbeen ‘all along’ instructed“ to employ’ 
‘your remonstrances with respect to 
transactions in which the personal charac- 
terof his imperial majesty was so imme- 
diatély'concerhed, and the reliance which 
you nave failed to expréss on the 
ttrhing sense of what was due to his ma- 
jesty’s long ‘experienced ‘friendship’ and 
fidelity, ‘accord perfectly with ‘the lan- 
guage which you are now instructed to use, 
and make'the whole of his majesty’s con- 
duct rds his. imperial ‘majesty uni- 
form atid’ consistent. “And your excel: 
lency Cannot too constantly impress ‘upon 
the Ruasian minister the topic which 
havé 'so’judiciously employed in your late 
conferences, that in thé’present state of 
the’ world, retrospect and recrimination 
aré ‘worse than useless; and that the es- 
tablishment of future good understanding 
and the’ concert of measures to be taken 
with a view to future €xertion, are alone 
the proper subjects of discussion between 
the two'governments.—Your excellency 
did perfectly right in declining to ‘con- 
sider the communication of general Bud- 
berg ‘as sufficiently satisfactory to autho- 
-Tise your acceptance, on the’ part of his 
majesty, of the mediation of the emperor 
of Russia:—Phe ‘points upon which the 
stion of this acceptance turns, are, 
Ist, The frank communication of the arti- 


éles of the Treaty of Tilsit, Yecret as welt 
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4s avowed. 2dly, A distinet explanation 


@f'the basis wpon which France proposes 


to treat, and which appeared to his'impe- 
rial majesty at Tilsit so just and honour- 
abie:—T hese are the conditions directly 


¢tipulated' my note to M. Alopeus, and 


without which an acceptance of any me- 
diation by his“ majesty could: be ‘nothing 
élse than a complete surrender of his ho- 
nour and his interest into the hands of the 
niediator, if not of the enemy.—-But to 
these’are reasonably to be added, if not 
as conditions without which it would be 
impossible to‘consent to, treat under. the 
auspices of Russia, at least as those which 
his majesty has a right to require from a 
friendly power, before he commits him- 
self'to its guidance in a question affecting 
tie immediate safety and the future wel- 
fare’ of his dominions; Ist, A ‘disclosure 
of the general views of policy of the em- 
r of Russia; and of any engagements 
jito which'he may have entered with res- 
rect to the’ difkerent powers.in whose for- 


_ tunes his majesty takes: an interest ; and 


2dly; Some plain and decisive proof of 
the good understanding subsisting between 
his majesty and his august ally ; such as 
shall satisfy, not his majesty only, but 
Europe and the world, of the impartiality 
with which his imperial majesty has un- 
dertaken, and*proposes to administer, the 


duties of his office as mediator. —With res- 


ect to the first of ‘the two points whieh 


_Ehave stated as absolutely’ indispensable, 
_ general Budberg appears as yet to have 


gone no farther than to give a verbal as- 
surance ‘that there is not any article, 
among the’secret articles of the Treaty of 
Tilsit, stipulating for the shutting of the 
Russian ports against Great Britain,—But 
it-will immediately have occurred to your 
excellency that a distinction might pro- 
bably be taken in M. de Budberg’s mind 


between a’ ‘stipulation for the immediate 


and unconditional execution of a purpose, 
and the agréement to resort to it eventu- 
ally, under circumstances which may not 
yet have occurred ; and that, supposing 
the former only to be the sense of M. de 
Budberg’s assurance, that assurance might 
be literally true, without in fact convey- 
ing any thing essentially satisfactory.—The 
inferesies to be drawn from this circum- 
stance is, that the Russian minister should 


be called upon by your excellency in an 


official note, not for a simple disavowal 
only of any single article, but for the com- 
munication ‘of ‘the secret articles them- 
selves, or at least of any agreement actual 
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or eventual, in which the interests of this 
country or its allies are in any degree con- 
cerned.—In the same formal manner a 
communication should be required of the 
basis of peace proposed by France ; upon 
which the Russian Minister: does not ‘ap- 
to have offered any explanation. — 
e other two points are not so strictly 
connected with the question of mediation. 
But it is nevertheless perfectly reasonable 
that his majesty should require some os- 
tensible proof of the good will of his au- 
gust ally, to counteract the general im- 
pression which must have been created by 
late events, of a difference and disunion 
between them; before his majesty can 
with a good grace accept those offices at 
the emperor of Russia’s hands, of which | 
_ impartially should be the essential charac- 
ter. No proof could be selected, at once so 
easy for his imperial majesty to give, so 
grateful 'to his majesty to' receive, so na= 
tural in the eyes of the world, and so lit- 
tle liable to exception onthe part of France, 
as the renewal of the Treaty of Commerce. 
—With respect to the remaining point, 
/which -your excellency is instructed to 
urge—a communication on the part of 
}the Russian government of its getieral’ 
views and policy for the future,—you will 
observe, that his nt majesty himself 
| annexed to his conditional aeceptance of 
the mediation of the emperor of Austria, 
a similar demand of the communication 
of the general views of the court of Vienna’ 
respecting the future state of Europe— 
In the treaty of Bartenstein, concluded be- 
tween his imperial majesty and the king 
of Prussia, and offered by them to the ac- 
ceptance of other powers as the basis of a 
co-operation for the purpose of producing 
a general pacific arrangement, a distinct 
and detailed exposition was entered into 
with respect not’ only to the powers in- 
tended to be comprehended as parties to 
the treaty, but to all the other powers of 
Europe in whose fate any one of the prin-. 
cipal powers could be supposed to be in- 
terested.—These examples of what his im- 
perial majesty has done, and what he has 
required, would sufficiently authorize his 
majesty’s solicitude to obtam a similar ex- 
planation on the present occasion.—But 
there are other grounds for it in the very 
state and circumstances of Europe, as aris- 
ing out of the Treaty of Tilsit, and the 
stipulations annexed to it; some of which 
stipulations are already carrying into exe-- 
cution in a way to excite his majesty’s 


apprehensions, if not for his own interests, 
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for those of his’ allies.—Is it. possible that. 
his majesty should not think it essential to 
be informed whether the public article of 
the Treaty of Tilsit, which recognizes the 
French king of Naples, only as king of 
Naples, is, in effect, contradicted by a se- 
cret article, which adds to this title that of 
thetwo Sicilies?. The movements in the 
Mediterranean, and the surrender of Corfu, 
naturally give rise to a variety of appre- 
hensions, whieh it would be for the inte-~ 
rest of both countries to quiet, or at least, 
to reduce within the bounds of truth_— 
Has not his majesty the right to require 
some explanation of the intentions — of 
Russia with respect to Turkey ; a power 
with whom his majesty finds himself at 


war, and left alone in the war, for no other 


than Russian interests, and from a quarrel 


oe by his majesty for the sake of his 


y ?—These topics your excellency will 


urge in your conferences with M. de Bud- 


berg with all the earnestness which their 
requires, but at same time’ 
carefully avoiding a strain of reproach ; 
and aon when a are obliged to confess 
the suspicion of engagements _having been 
entered into such as his majesty cannot 
but disapprove, conductin 
such a manner as shall ‘ead . de Budberg 
to believe that his majesty is anxious ra- 
ther to find the means of preventing or 
mene the evil, than to discover the 
grounds of complaint againt Russia. U 
the whole, your excellency will collect 
from these instructions, that his majesty 
is as much desirous, as ever, to cultivate 
the friendship and alliance of the emperor 
of Russia ;-- that he conceives the only 


- chance of safety for what remains of Eu- 


rope to de upon the renewal of a 
ing between them; 
majesty has never, even under appear- 
ances the most unfavourable, altogether 
despaired of such a recurrence, on the 
part of the emperor, to the counsels which 
are best calculated for his own glory, and 
for the security of his own dominions, as 
it is now hoped has taken place ; and that 
his majesty, upon such a change, is eager 
to forget all that has passed of a nature 
contradictory to those caunsels, or incon- 

sistent with them. . 

No. V-—Extract .of a Dispatch from 
Mr. Secretary Canning to the Right 
Honourable; Lord Granville Leveson 


_. Gower, dated Sept..28, 1807. . 
Foreign Office, Sept. 28, 1807- 

majesty -entirely approves of the 

returned by: your excellency to 


‘His 
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our inquiry in 


general Budberg’s note on the subject. of 
the operations at Copenhagen. I re, 
to your excellency a copy of the, Declara. 


tion. which his majesty has caused to be 
published on that subject, in which your - 
excellency will find the principles 

which his majesty has acted, clearly 


“down; and in which the disposition of hig 


majesty to limit the measures of hostility 
to which he has unfortunately found him- 
seif compelled to have recourse, is an- 
nounced with that frankness and modera-~ 
tion which characterize his majesty’s con- 
duct.” In conversing upon this subject 
with the Russian minister, your excellency, 
in addition to the arguments so corel 
i 


stated in your note, and to those wi 
which his majesty’s Declaration will fur- 


nish: you, will not hesitate to appeal to 
the Russian government itself for , rea-, 


sons in justification of the measures, to 


which his majesty has been under the ne- » 


_cessity of resorting.—You will remind ge- 


neral Budberg, not as matter of reproach, — 
but. as matter of fact merely, that, from. the 
conclusion of the peace of Tilsit downto | 
the hour at which your excellency’s dis- 

atches by sir Robert Wilson were received 

ere, the British government were without 
one word of assurance as to the amicable 
intentions of Russia towards Great Britain, 
The offer of mediation, under all the cir- 


cumstances which belonged to it, was caleu- 


lated to excite any other feeling rather than 
that of confidence in the emperor’s good- 
will; .and every account that was received 
here of the temper in which that proposal 
was made, and of the light in which it 
was viewed by the enemy, justified the be- 
lief that it was intended by Russia rather 
as preparatory to hostility consequent upon 
his majesty’s refusal, than as likely to lead 
to a pacific result through his acceptance. 
In the mean time, the publication. of the © 
Prussian peace, and the concealment of the — 
Russian, and the intelligence of the plan 


brought forward in the conferences of 


Tilsit for a general confederacy againt this 
country, in which the navies of mark 
and Portugal were destined to co-operate 


(intelligence since confirmed by a frank: 


and friendly communication from. Por- 


tugal herself of such a proposal havi 
been actually made to her by France, a 


-enforeed with threats of instant and de- 


structive hostility in case of her declining 


| to comply with it), these circumstances, 
‘coupled with the actual for. 


the reception of a large French force at 


‘Hamburgh, formed together such a body 
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of evidence riot only of the designs of Bo- 
paparte, but of the connivance, if not of 


T ‘the participation, of Russia, that his: ma- 
| -jesty would have been wanting alike in 
what he owed to his own dignity and to 


the security of his dominions, if he had 
not taken the most etiectual steps for 


breaking through the combination that 


was colleeting round him: and it would 
have been idle, under such circumstances, 
to’ have waited the consent of Russia to 
measures calculated to repel a danger, of 
which Russia herself formed so large a 
rt. It cannot be disguised, ‘therefore, 
that the want of communication on the 
of the Russian government:has been 

in no small degree the cause of the very 
mischief which that government now la- 


thents. Confident as his majesty is in the 


justification of the vigorous and decisive 
steps to which the necessity of self-pre- 
servation obliged him to resort, he would 
yet more willingly have been spared the 
inful task of acting upon that necessity; 
Russia been in a state to offer her 


guarantee of the neutrality of Denmark, [ 


instead of affording such strong ground of 
suspicion that she was prepared to coun- 
tenance, if not to instigate, her hostility. 


But it is useless as well as painful to dwell | 


upon what might have been the course of 
events, if the emperor of Russia had not 
unwaringly delivered himself over to the 
counsels of France, at a moment when it 
was of all others the most essential that a 


good understanding should be kept up be- 


tween Russia and Great Britain. Your 
excellency will therefore dwell on these 
topicks no longer than may be necessary 
to impress upon the mind of the Russian 
minister, the conviction that the supposed 
unfriendliness of Russia must of itself have 

vented his majesty from communicat- 
ing with: his on the sub- 
ject of Denmark, before he proceeded to 
those strong but necessary measures, the 
result of which has dispelled all appre- 


. hension of danger from that quarter. It 


remains, now, according to the principle 


. wisely established in your excellency’s 
' late conferences with general’ Budberg, to 


look forward to' the probable uences 
of what has taken place, and to endeavour 
to turn them fo such account as may ‘be 


most beneficial both to Russia and Great 


Britain, and to that cause which their re- 


wnion yet afford a hope of eonduct- 


ing to a favourable issue. After the ‘pe- 


rasal of the pa which I ineldse, your 


excellency 


emperor of Russia’s engaging to 


what had passed in my 
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whole situation of aflairs-with respect te 
Denmark. His. majesty is perfectly wil- 
ling that the pacification with the court of 
Denmark should be wholly the work of 
the emperor of Russia: that it should ori- 
ginate in his imperial majesty’s counsels, 
be conducted under his auspices, and 
cluded underhis guarantee. The situation, 
of his imperial majesty, as the natural pro- 
tector of the-north, obviously points him. 
out for such a task ; which even France 
could not refuse to. assign him, unless 
France were ripe for breaking with the 
court of Petersburgh. Denmark has un- 
estionably applied to the emperor of ° 
a for protection. How can that ap- 
plication be better answered than bj the 


Great Britain to an arrangement upon aa 


terms as are stated in the inclosed papers? _ 


And to such engagement on the part of - 


the emperor of Russia, the emperor is be- 
forehand assured of the consent of his ma- . ~ 


jesty. 
No. VI.—Extract of a Dispatch. from 


the Right Honourable Lord Granville 
Leveson Gower to Mr. Secretary 
Canning, dated St. Petersburgh, Sept. 
19, 1807. Received Oct. 7. 

Ihave the honour to inforny you, that 
on Tuesday last general Budberg gave up 
the. portfeuille of the foreign affairs to 
count Soltykoff Itook an oppor= 
tunity after this notification of seei 
count Soltykoff, and recapitulated to himr 
last. conference: 
with general Budberg; I reminded him 


the promise made by his predecessor to. 


bring under the immediate consideration, 
of the emperor the points upon which I 
had been instructed to obtain an answer 
from this before I signify the 
acceptance is majesty to the proposed 
offer of mediation. I that the 
tardiness of this government upon this 
subject ill with the anxiety ex- 
pressed by his imperial: majesty for the — 


‘conclusion of peace between England and 


France. Count Soltykoff answered that. 


‘he would on the following day take the 


emperor’s orders with t to the com- 
munication of the secret articles of the 
treaty of Tilsit ; that without 
imperial majesty he could take upon. him- — 
self to say that the Russian government 
was well disposed to enter into a negotia- 
tion upon the treaty of commerce; and. 
he repeated what I had heard before. from. 
general Budberg, that the Projet de Traité, 
transmitted by M. Alopeus must, in the, 


| — 
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first instance be submitted to the conside+ 
ration of the department which it pecu- 
liarly concerned. In the course of our 
conversation he gave me many general as- 
surances of the amicable disposition of this 
court towards England, and of the satis- 
faction he should feel m contributing to 
the éstablishment of a footing of friendly 
snd confidential intercourse between our 
“two governments. Count Soltykoff being 
in the country yesterday, my endeavours to7 
see him were’unavailing; but I this morn- 
ing obtained a conference, when, after 
some expressions of regret, at his first 
communication with me being of an un-. 
pleasant nature, he told. me, that he was 
authorized by the emperor to inform me, 
that his imperial. majesty did not think 
roper to communicate the secret articles. 
t is not, he said, on account of their con- 
taming any stipulations prejudical to Eng- 
land; but having once determined that 
these articles should not be made public, 
the emperor sees no reason for receding 
from his determination. 

No. VII—Extract of a Dispatch from 

the Right Honourable Lord Granville 

- Leveson Gower to Mr. Secretary 

Canning, dated Saint Petersburgh, 
9 Sept. 1807. Received Oct. 7. 

My last dispatches to you had scarcely 
left Petersburgh, when I received informa- 
tion that the emperor had named count 
Romanzow, minister for foreign affairs. 
_ This appointment was officially made 

’ known three days afterwards to the corps 
diplomatique. by a circular note. 1 
thought it my duty to lose no time in see- 
‘ing count Romanzow ; and the state of sus- 
-pence in which I have been so red kept 
with respect to the negotiation of the re-. 
newal of the treaty of commerce, justified 
me in requesting an immediate conference 
with the new minister. After the usual 
compliments upon his appointment, I ex- 
pressed to him the regret I felt at the ex- 
traordinary reserve of his court towards 
that of London, and my extreme disap- 
pointment at the refusal which had been 
signified tome by count Soltykoff to com- 
-municate to me the secret arrangements 
concluded at Tilsit. I observed that this 
refusal made it impossible for the king my 
master to avail himself of his. imperial 
majesty’s offer of mediation; for how, 
said I, could it be expected that his ma- 
jesty. would accept the mediation of a so- 
‘vereign, between whom and Bonaparte 
there was every appearance of intimate 


whom his majesty had not been able. to, 


and confidence? I-added, that I was the. 
more surprised at this conduct, because, 
notwithstanding the grounds of dissatisfac., 
tion which the published articles of the 
treaty of Tilsit. afforded. to. his majesty, 
such was his partiality towards his auigust 
ally, that he had» been disposedto look 
upon them as forced upon his imperial 
majesty by the unfortunate circumstances 
of the moment; and L had, é¥en since the 


authorized to give fresh assurances of the 
desire of his majesty to renew the inti-. 
macy and confidence which: had before 
subsisted between the two eourts:. Count. 
Romanzow answered, that the emperor’s. 
friendship for his majesty had been proved, 
by his‘ankiety that peace should be cons. 
cluded between England and Fratice, and. 
that his impartiality had been manifested 
by his offer of mediation; impartiality 
being the necessary attributé of 2 media- 
tor. After giving the obvious answer to 


ments of commerce and foreign affairs in. 
the same person would accelerate the ne-: 

otiation. of the treaty of’ commerce, 

early a month had elapsed since the ars 
rival here of a projet of a treaty transmit-. 
ted by M. Alopeus, and yet i have not, 
been able to obtain an answer whether the 
stipulations of that projet of a treaty were 
approved of here, or even whether the 
Russian government were disposed to ene 
ter at all into negotiations upon this sub- 
ject, Count Romanzow assured mé that, 
he never heard of this pfojét but from sir 
Stephen Shairp; that since he had receiv- 
ed the portefeuille of the foreign affairsy. 
he had enquired for it, but it could not be 
found, and that he supposed it must be 
among the papers of the emperor. I pro- 
posed to send him a copy; which he de- 
clined to accept, saying, that he would, in 
the first instance, acquaint the emperor 
that I had requested an answer from. this. 
government upon the question of the re-. 
newal of the treaty of commerce. I took 
of observing to him that: 


and ‘that therefore, unless a perfect, change) 
of this court, the emperor would certainly 


it, though it might happen that some, 
of the provisions of it might possibly be; 


union and secret understanding, and from 


considered here as not wh 


free trom, 


obtain any mark whatever of friendship, 


knowledge of these public articles, been 


his novel mode of reasoning, I expressed 
my hope that the union of the two depart-. 


opeus had asked for this project;, 
had taken place in the friendly dispositions; — 


approve of our entering into, nggociation; — 
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objection. He said, that he was happy 
to hear from sir Stephen Shairp, that 
the projet contained nothing contrary to 
the regulations prescribed in the manifesto 
of the Ist January, for that was a funda- 
mental law of the country : and after 
beasting of the indulgence he had shewn 
to the L:nglish merchants in the execution 
of this act, he shewed a wish to end our 
conference, by beginning a conversation 
on different subjects. 

No. VIII.—Dispatch from the Right 
Hon. Lord Granville Leveson Gower 
to Mr. Secretary Canning, dated St. 
Petersburgh, 19thSept. (Oct. 1.)1807. 

_ —Received Oct. 28th. 

Sir, I had the honour, by the last mes- 

senger, to inform you of my having com- 
municated to countRomanzow a copyof the 
capitulation of Copenhagen, accompanied 


‘by a short note, in which I expressed my 


hope that this capitulation might be fol- 
lowed by the re-establishment of Peace 
between Great Britain and Denmark. Six 


‘days after I received the enclosed note 


from the Russian minister. ‘The preten- 
sions set forth in this paper, and the tone 
in which they are urged, appear to me to 
be of a nature to call for an immediate an- 
swer. In my reply (of which I enclose a 
copy) Lendeavoured to satisfy the Russian 
minister that his majesty’s government 
had, in the communications which I had 
been authorized to make, shewn every 
reasonable mark of respect and considera- 
tion for his imperial. majesty, notwith- 
standing his change of system and princi- 

les ; but I thought it no less necessary to 
et the Russian minister clearly understand, 
that his majesty was not to. be frightened 
out of the pursuit of such measures as he 
might judge expedient for the security of 
his empire, by any indirect menace or in- 
timation of the displeasure of the emperor 
of Russia. At the same time that I sent 


» this answer, I requested a conference with 


count Romanzow,with the view of extract- 
ing from him some explanation of the ex- 
pression, “ que |’ empereur se doit a lui- 
méme comme aux interéts deson empire de 
ne pas's’y montrer insensible.”” Two.days 
and.a half passed without any notice being 
taken of this request of a conference. 
renewed my demand; when on the fol- 
lowing day count Romanzow wrote that 
he intended ing’ two days at Gats- 
china, the nl, 

but that on his retum on Wednesday he 
would receive me. I accordingly: called 
this day: Upon my: entrance 

OL, 
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‘the empress mother,- 


[210 
he made many apologies for not naving 


appointed an earlier day for our confe- 
rence. I told him that my impatience 
proceeded from my wish to avoid all pos- 
sible misunderstanding between our two 
courts ; that I was sorry to observe, that 
in the note.which he addressed to me, he 
had made use of certain expressions which 
would with great reason create consider- 
able uneasiness in England ; that he must - 
be sufficiently well acquainted with the 
British government to know that whatever 
might be the wishes and views of this 
court, no more effectual mode could have 
been adopted to prevent their receiving 
that attention which had uniformly been 
given to the representations of this coun- 
try, than the use of language which im- 
plied menace. I acknowledged that the 
very current reports of an embargo being 
about to be laid upon English ships in 
Russian ports, (which reports, I was sorry to 
observe, had originated with a person em- . 
ployed in the office for foreign affairs,) had 


Y perhaps the effect of making me attribute 


a more hostile sense to some parts of the 
note than what was really intended by his 
excellency ; but that the aes of 
these reports would certainly reach Eng- 
land, and that it was now therefore, in the 
highest degree essential, that I should re- 
ceive from him assurances that the emperor 
entertained no hostile intentions towards 
Great Britain. Count Romanzow answer-~ 
ed, that I must be aware, how little worthy 
of credit were the frequent reportsthat had — 
been raised at St. Petersburgh, ofanembar-. 
go being to be laid upon English ships; and, 
that he could assure me that the Russian 
government had not even thought of! such 
a measure. But upon my construing his. 
words into an assurance, that: no embargo 
would take place, and expressing the sa- 
tisfaction I should feel in transmitting such 


‘an assurance to my court, he replied, that 


he was not authorised to say any thing. to 
me of the future intentions of his sove- 
reign.; that neither he nor the Danish 
minister had received’ any accounts from 
Kiel since the capture of Copenhagen, 
that the emperor, therefore, being as-yet. 
unacquainted with the sentiments or views: 
of the prince royal of Denmark since that 
event, naturally waited:for the communi-- 
cation of them before his imperial majesty 


could make up his own opinion upon the 
‘question. 


Count Romanzow then asked. 
me, whether it was the intention of his ma- 
jesty’s government to restore:the ships to 


the king of Denmark im the case of peace 
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being concluded with France. I observed, 


that hostilities having commenced, the 
possession of the Danish fleet had been ob- 


_ tained by force, and not by negociation ; 


and that he would see, by the termsof the 


capitulation, that no such condition had | 


been agreed to by the commanders of his 


_majesty’s forces; but that I had received 


no dispatches whatever from you since. the 
news of the capture of Copenhagen had 
reached London. I have the honour, &c. 
Granvitte Leveson Gower. 

(First inclosure referred to in No.8.) - 
The undersigned has had the honour to 
lay before the emperor, the note and the 
copy of the capitulation of Copenhagen, 
transmitted to him by his excellency lord 
G. L. Gower.' His imperial majesty has 


viewed with infinite concern all the 


fortunes which have overwhelmed a mo- 
narch, to whom he is attached by the ties 
of blood, and of those of a long friend- 
ship. When the British ministry conceiv- 
ed the design of despoiling Denmark of 
her fleet: when they dispatched for that 
purpose to ‘the Baltic, a numerous land 
force and a considerable fleet: they gave 


- No intimation of it to his imperial ma- 


jesty. This silence, this extreme re- 
serve, may serve as a proof, that the 


- cabinet of St. James’s were themselves 


persuaded, that what they were under- 
taking was directly contrary to the’ inte- 


‘rests of Russia. So in fact it is, and the 


emperor owes it two himself, and to the 
interests of his empire, not to shew himself 
insensible to it. His majesty considers 
himself as a of the security and.of 
the tranqui 2 of the Baltic:Sea; at what 
period have the’ tranquillity and the secu- 
rity of that sea been so molested as in 
this instance? The undersigned, having 


- apprized his Britannic majesty’s ambassa- 
dor of the sentiments of the emperor his. 
master, avails himself of this opportunity, 
&e. (Signed) Couwnr Nicworas Ro- | 
wanzorF. St. Petersburgh, Sept. 1, 1807. 


(Second inclosure, referred to in No. 8.) 
The undersigned, his Britannic cn 8 
ambassador, has the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of the note of yesterday’s date, 
‘which the count de Romanzoff addressed 
to him. He will lose no time in trans- 
mitting it to his court, but the charges 


which it contains against the British go-. 


vernment, impose .on the undersigned the 
duty of requesting his excellency to sub- 
mit without delay to his imperial majesty 
some observations, which may place in 


| their true light the reciprocal proceedings: 


of both powers. Although the celerity in. 
dispensible to the execution of the mea. 
sure of precaution adopted with regard to 
Denmark, did not allow of any anterior | 
communications, the note of the under. . 
signed, dated the 2d September, so far’ 
from concealing the reasons which pro- 
duced that expedition, declared them with 
frankness, and the explanation of them 
was repeated and accompanied with de- 
tails in the highest degree satisfactory, at , 
the first conterence of the undersigned 
with the ministry of thatday. The se- 
cret articles of the Treaty of Tilsit are 
moreover still unknown’ to the court of 
London; and the undersigned has vainly 


required a communication of those. ar- 


rangements, the execution of which daily 
developes objects in no way conformable. 
to the spirit of the ancient alliances, and | 
absolutely prejudicial to those interests, 
the maintenance of which formerly con- 
stituted an essential part of the Russian’ 
system. Is it, then, for Russia to come 


| of secrecy, whilst that court abso-' 


utely refuses the only explanation which 
could have been satisfactory to the court 
of London, as to the intentions and the. 
rojects meditated with regard to her? 
rhe silence, this extreme reserve, may 
serve as proof that the cabinet of St. Pe- 
tersburgh were themselves persuaded that. 
their secret arrangements were directly 
contrary to the interests of Great Britain. . 
As to the tranquillity of the Baltic, Eng- 
land has never recognized any exclusive | 
rights, and whatever may have been the: 
pretensions of Russia to the title of gua- 
rantee of the security of that sea, her si- 
lence at the period when every port from 
Lubeck to Memel was shut against the 
British flag, appears an open abandon- 
ment of those pretensions. (Signed) Gran- 
VILLE LEVESON Gower, 12 (24) September, | 
1807. | 
No. [X.—Extract of a Dispatch from 
Lord Granville Leveson Gower, to: 
Mr. Secretary Canning, dated St. 
Petersburgh, October 29th, 1807. 

Sir Robert Wilson arrived here on Sa- 
turday the 17th, and delivered to me your | 
dispatches. The emperor having returned 
from the inspection of his army in Poland, : 
only on Thursday last, and count Roman- 
zow having for some days previous to that: 


time been waiting at Gatschina the arrival 


of his imperial majesty, it was not till, 
Saturday night that I succeeded in obtain- 


ing a conference with the Russian minis-:— 


ter. My reports of the change of minis-; 


| 
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here, and of the unfriendly tone which 

-has marked the communication I have re- 
ceived from this government since that 
change, will have dissipated the hopes 
which the account of my last conversation 
with general Budberg and other repre- 
sentations had led his majesty’s govern- 
ment to entertain of the future conduct of 
this court. I began my conference with 
‘count Romanzow, by saying, that I had 
‘received instructions which were written 
under an impression that there existed in 

this cabinet a disposition: to renew its 
_ former footing of confidence with the Eng- 
lish government ; I explained to him 
fairly what had caused this impression, and 
added that though his majesty could re- 
gard the energy and resources of his own 
people as the only sure foundation of the 


_ safety and prosperity of his kingdom, yet. 


that he was always inclined to avail him- 
self of any opportunity which this court 
might afford for re-establishing that union 
and confidence which appeared advan- 
tageous to the mutual interests of both 
countries, and almost essential for the re- 
eovery of the independence of Europe, 
that the communications I had received 
from his excellency, and the conduct of 
this government since the portefeuille of 
foreign affairs had been committed to his 


hands, had so changed the state of things, 


that I almost doubted whether I should 
be justified in executing the instructions | 
had received ; but that trusting that he 
' would do justice to the persevering mode- 
ration of his majesty, I would state to him 


’ with frankness what was the nature of 


these instructions. His majesty’s decla- 
ration, I observed, sufficiently explained 
to Europe, that the court of London had 
no views of aggrandizing or enriching 
itself at the expence of Denmark. For 
the security of the British dominions, his 
majesty had been forced’ to remove out of 
the reach of France the naval means of 
Denmark; but the object being accom- 
plished, the English government were 
ready to forego any advantage that might 
be derived to Great Britain from the con- 
tinuance of this war; and his majesty was 
ready to concert with Russia the means of 
re-establishing the tranquillity of the north 
of Europe. That object could be obtained 
only by the restoration of the neutrality 
of Denmark, and that neutrality could be 


rendered real and permanent only through 
the'means of Russia. The court of Pe- 
tersburgh, I said, were even more interest- 
ed than the coust of London in the suc+ 
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cess of this negociation. Count Roman- 
zow answered, “ How can Russia recom- 
mend to Denmark to submit to the affront 
she had received, and to’endure with pa- 
tience all her losses ?”’ I replied, * If by 
the continuance of the war, Denmark could | 
hope to recover her fleet, she might with 
reason be indisposed to listen to such ad- 
vice ; but when it was evident to every 
person who reflected for a moment on the 
actual state of things, that the court of 
Copenhagen, by the continuance of the 
war, could gain nothing but the entrance 
of a French army into the body of its ter- 
ritory, I could not but think that a friendly 
representation from a neutral power, of a 
danger which threatened the very exist- 
ence of Denmark, might recall the Prince. 
Royal to a more dispassionate considera- 
tion of the real interests of his country.” 
Count Romanzow repeated to me, that 
he did not see how the court of Peters- 
burgh could interfere, but added, he 
could give me no positive answer to 
what I had represented to him, till he 
had made his reportof my communication 


‘to his imperial majesty. 


- No. X.—Extract of a Dispatch from 
the Right Honourable Lord Granville 
Leveson Gower to Mr. Secretary 
Canning, dated Saint Petersburgh, 
Oct. 29.—Received Nov: 28th. 

I have the honour to inclose a copy of 
an official note, which, in consequence of 
the instructions contained in your dispatch 
of the 27th Sept. I immediately addressed 
to count Romanzow, upon the question 
of the proffered mediation of Russia. It 
is now nearly ten days since I sent it, and 
have as yet received no answer. 

(Inclosure referred to in No. 10.) 

Notwithstanding his excellency the mi- 
nister for foreign affairs has anounced his 
imperial majesty’s determination not to 


“make any confidential communication of 


the secret articles contained in the treaty 
of peace between Russia and France, a 
determination which the Russian minis- 
ter has been apprised must render fruit- 
less the offer of mediation’ proposed by 
the court of St. Petersburgh, the under- 
signed, his Britannic majesty’s ambassa- 
dor, cannot nevertheless entirely abandon 
his solicitations without requesting his ex- 
cellency count Romanzow to furnish him 
with a statement of the reasons which may. 
have produced this reserve. His excel- 
lency will see moreover, that discussion 


‘in which the destinies of so many nations 
are involved, and which have had for their’ 


P2 


| 

| 
; 

} 
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object. the re-establishment of 


minated an avowal purely verbal. 
The undersigned therefore hastens to com- 
municate in an official shape to the impe- 
rial ministry, the wishes of his sovereign, 
and he cherishes the hope that the Rus- 
sian government, agreeably to the desire 
uniformly testified by the British ministry 
to preserve the ancient relation of confi- 
dence between the courts of London and 
Saint Petersburgh, will no longer hesitate 
to furnish him with the communication he 
requires, accompanied by the specifica- 
tion of the principles of honour and equity 
which his mperial majesty had reason to 
be convinced the French government was 
desirous of establishing as the basis of a 
negociation of peace between England and 
France. (Signed) G. L. Lowen. 

Oct. 11, (23) 1807. 
No. Xl.—Extract ef a Dispatch from 
the Honourable Lord Granville Leve- 
son Gower, to Mr. Secretary Can- 
ning, dated Saint Petersburgh, Nov. 

4th, 1807.—Received Dec. 2. 

St. Petersburgh, Nov. 4, 1807. 
On Saturday morning, the 31st ultimo, 
no notice having been taken ry. count 
Romanzow, either of my note of the 23d, 
or of Py verbal overtures respecting Den- 
mark, I requested of his excellency an 
early couference. On Monday I wrote a 
second note to the Russian minister, in 
which I expressed my regret at being 
under the necessity of reminding him that 
I had two days before requested a confer- 
ence. I yesterday afternoon received an 
answer, in which he informs me, that he is 
by order of the €mperor going to Gats- 
china, and that he cannot, till his return to 
St. Petersburgh, mention the time when 
he can receive me. 

difficulties I haveexperienced in obtaini 

an interview with count Romanzow will, 
trust, acquit me in the opinion of his ma- 
jesty of any dilatorinéss in the execution 
of your instructions. I.confess than I am 
_ ataloss to find any satisfactory expla- 
_ nation of this wish to avoid communication 
with me. I have been informed that 
some members. of the council, who have 
been consulted in the present very critical 
state of affairs, had advised the emperor 
not to reject the present opportunity of 
re-establishing the tranquillity of the 
North of Europe ; that their opinion has 
been adopted ; and that 4 note has been 
written to general Savary, with a view of 

the F 


Senguility. cannot with propriety be ter- 
y 
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sent to the restoration of the neutrality of 
Denmark. ‘The French general has re. 
monstrated violently against this mea- 
sure ; and the Russian cabinet alarmed b 

the violence of his language, is undecided 
what answer to return to the overture 


received from 

Bonaparte’s displeasure will no doubt 
prevail, 

No. XII.—Extract of a Dispatch from the 

right honourable lord Granville Leve. 

ston Gower to Mr. Secretary Canning, 


vember, 1807.—Received Dec. 2, 

I had the honour of apprizing you by 
the last messenger, of the difficulty I had 
experienced in obtaining a conference 
with count Romanzow. I yesterday wrote 
a letter to him, of which the inclosed is a 
copy, and I this morning received the in- 
closed note. The contents of this paper 
are so extremely important, that I will not 
detain sir Robert Wilson, by making any 
observations upon the unfounded assertions 
and misrepresentations with which it 
abounds. This violent measure has been 
produced by .a peremptory demand 
(brought by the lasfmessenger from Paris) 
of the immediate execution of all the se- 
cret articles of Tilsit: and the French 
mission have boasted, that, after some difli- 
culties, they have gained a complete tri- 


of hostility against England, but also every 
other point essential to the success of Bo- 
naparte’s views. I intend asking for passy 
ports to-morrow, and shall set out in the 
course of a few days. P.S.—I inclose a 
copy of a printed declaration, which has 
been sent by the Russian government to 
all the foreign ministers residing at this 
court. 
(First Inclosure, referred to im No. 12.) 

| The ambassador of his Britannic ma- 
jesty has repeatedly signitied for more 
than a week his desire to converse with 
his exceHency the count Romanzow : his 
‘sollicitations have been hitherto fruitless, 
but the ambassador deems it his duty. to 
renew once more his application, pre~ 
‘vious to announcing to his, court the ap- 


avoid the customary communications, 


| 26, (Nov. 7), 1807. 


(Second Inclosure, referred to in No. 12.) . 
The emperor, who in the course of 


had to complain of the conduct of Eng» 


engaging” French government to con- 


land towards him, suppressed his just re- 
sentment in the 


land. But the fear of . 


dated Saint Petersburgh, 8th Ne 


umph, and have carried not only this act — 


parent determination of his to 
ct. 


the war which he has just terminated, - 


hope that the 


B 
ol 

| 

| 

| | 
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his Britannic majes 
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peace he had so lately concluded would | 
‘ Jead to a general peace. 


He had consti- 
tuted himself mediator, he had subsequent] 

offered his mediation in sg his 
Britannic majesty that his desire was to 
obtain for him an honourable peace.— 
England rejected his offices. 1t seemed 
as if her views were not to suffer the 
flames of war not to be extinguished, but 
to kindle them anew in the North by an 
event sudden and novel. The fleets and 
armies of his Britanni¢ majesty came to 
perpetrate against Denmark, an act of 
which history furnishesno example. The 
emperor, who, to the knowledge of Eng- 
land was a guarantee of the tranquillity 
of the Baltic, which is a close sea; the 


_ emperor, who had been forewarned of 


nothing, did not conceal his resentment ; 
and, in a second note delivered to lord 
Gower, informed England, that he did 
not intend to remain a quiet spectator of 
what had befallen a king, his relation and 
his friend. The emperor confesses, he did 
not foresee, that, after this declaration, 
pagiand would make him the proposal of 
undertaking to convince Denmark, that it 
was her interest to submit to what had 
recently befallen her, and to render Rus- 
sia guarantee, that Great Britain should 
ssess in perfect security that which she 
had so lately wrested from Denmark. The 
Prince Royal of Denmark had not ratified 
the convention of Copenhagen. As to 
the second proposals which were made to 
him he has again represented to his im- 
“we majesty how greatly he was irritated 
y this new procedure of the British mi- 
nistry towards him. The emperor, pene- 
trated with the confidence which the 
Prince Royal reposed in his friendship, 
having considered his own wrongs against 
England; maturely examined his 
engagements with the powers of the North, 
engagements entered into by the empress 
Catharine and his majesty the late em- 
peror, both of glorious memory, has re- 
solved to fulfil them. His majesty has 
therefore ordered the undersigned to de- 
clare to his excellency, lord G. L. Gower, 
his Britannic majesty’s ambassador, that 
his imperial majesty breaks off all com- 
munication with England. His imperial 
majesty recalls the whole of his mission 
in that country, and will not allow that of 
to remain at his 


court. enceforward be no 


There shall 


relations between the two countries. The 
emperor declares that he annuls for ever 
€very act heretofore concluded between: 
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Great Britain and Russia, and especially 
the convention of 5-17 June 1801. He 
proclaims anew the principles of the 
Armed Neutrality, that monument of the 
wisdom of the empress Catharine, and 
pre-engages never to ‘depart from that 
system. He demands from England com- | 
plete satisfaction for his subjects on all 
their just claims for ships and merchandise 
inh or detained against the express 
tenor of the treaties concluded during his 
own reign. The emperor declares, that 
no arrangements shall take place between 
Russia and England until the latter shall 
have given satisfaction to Denmark. The 
emperor expects, that his’ Britannic ma 
jesty, instead of permitting his ministers, 
as ins lately been the case, to scatter 
anew the seeds of war, listening, only to 
the dictates of his own feelings, would lend 
his assistance to the conclusion of a peace 
with his majesty the emperor of the French, 
which would extend the incalculable bless- 
ings of peace over the whole world. When 
the emperor shall be satisfied upon all 
the preceding points, and especially as to 
the peace between France and England, 
without which no part of Europe can pro- 
mise itself real tranquillity, his imperial 
majesty will then readily renew with Great 
Britain the relations of friendship, which 
considering the dissatisfaction which the 
emperor so justly feels, he has, perhaps, 
already — tao long. The under- 
signed, having thus fulfilled the orders of 
the emperor his master, requests his excel- 
lency the ambassador to lay the contents 
of this note, without delay, before the king 
his sovereign. (Signed) The Count Ni- 
cotas Romanzow. St. Petersburgh, 27th 
Oct. (9th Nov.) 1807. 


DECLARATION OF THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 


The great value the Emperor attached 
to the Fiendship of his Britannic Majesty, 
the greater was his regret at perceivin 

that that monarch altogether sepirdcel 
himself from him. Twice has the emperor 
taken up arms, in which his cause was — 
most directly that of England ; and lie 

solicited in vain from England a co-opera- 
tion which her interest required. He did - 
not demand that her troops should be 
united with his; he desired only that 
they should effect a diversion. was 
astonished that in her cause she did not _ 
act in union but con- 
templating a blo spectacle, in a war 
which had been kindled. at her will, she 


| 
| 
| 
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-sent troops to attack Buenos Ayres. One 
part of her armies, which appeared destin- 
.ed to make a diversion in Italy, quitted at 
length Sicily where it was assembled. 
‘There was reason to believe that this was 
done to make an attack upon the coasts of 
Naples, when it was understood that it was 
occupied in attempting to seize and ap- 
propriate to itself Egypt.—But what sen- 
sibly touched the heart of his imperial ma- 
jesty was, to perceive that England, con- 
trary to-her good faith and the express 
and precise terms of treaties, troubled at 
sea the commerce of his subjects. And 
at what an epoch! When the blood of 
the Russians was shedding in the most glo- 
rious warfares; which drew down, and 
fixed against the armies of his imperial 
majesty, all the military force of his majes- 
ty the emperor of the French, with whom 
England was, and is now at war. When 
the two emperors made peace, his majesty, 
in spite of his just resentments against 
England, did not refrain from rendering 
her service. His majesty stipulated, even 
in the very treaty, that he would become 
mediator between her and France ; and 
finally he offered his mediation to the king 
of Great Britain. His majesty announced to 
the king, that it was with a view to obtain 
for him honourable conditions. But the 
British ministry, apparently faithful to 
that plan which was to loosen and break 
the bonds which had connected Russia 
and England, rejected the mediation. The 
peace between Russia and France was to 
prepare a general peace. Then it was 
that England suddenly quitted that ap- 
parent lethargy to which she had aban- 
doned herself; but it was to cast upon the 
North of Europe new firebrands, which 
were to enkindle and nourish the flames 
of war, which she did not wish to see ex- 
tinguished. Her fleets and her troops 
appeared upon the coasts of Denmark, to 
execute there an act of violence of which 
history, so fertile in examples, does not 
furnish a single parallel. A tranquil and 
moderate power, which by long and un- 
changing wisdom had obtained in the 
circle of monarchies a moral dignity, sees 
itself assaulted and treated as if it had 
been forging plots,and meditating the ruin 
of England ; and all to justify its prompt 
total ‘spoliation. emperor, 
wounded in his dignity, in the interests of 
his people, in: his engagements with the 
courts af the North, by this act of violence 
committed in the Baltic, which is an en- 


a long period, and with the privity of the 
-cabinet of St. James’s, the subject of re. 
ciprocal guarantee, did not dissemble his 
resentment against England, and announce. 
ed to her that-he could not remain insen- 
sible to it. His majesty did not foresee 
that when England, having employed her 
force successtully, was about to bear away 
her prey, she would commit anew outrage 
against Denmark, and that his majesty 
was to share in it. New proposals were 
made, each more insidious than the fore- 
going, which were to connect with the 
British power, Denmark subjected, dis- 
graced, and affecting to applaud what had 
been wrought against her. The emperor 
still less foresaw that it would be proposed 
to him that he should guarantee this sub- 
mission, and that he should pledge him- 
self that this act of violence should have no 
unpleasant consequences to England. Her 
ambassador believed that it was possible 
to propose to his majesty’s ministry, that 
his majesty should become the apologist 
and the protector of what he had so loudly 
blamed. To this proceeding of the cabi- 
net of St. James’s, the emperor paid no 
other attention than it deserved. He thought 


with a character full of energy and noble- 
ness, and possessing from providence a 
dignity equal to his high rank, had in- 
formed the emperor, that justly incensed 
at what had taken place at Copenhagen, 
he had not ratified the convention, and 
considered it as of no effect. At this mo- 
ment he has just communicated to his im- 

rial majesty new proposals which have 
ore made to him, which serve only to in- 
flame his resistance instead of appeasing it ; 
because they tend to impress upon his ac- 
tions the seal of degradation, the impres- 
sion of which they have never borne. The 
emperor, touched with the confidence 
which the prince royal placed in him, 
and having considered his own peculiar 
complaints against England; having ma- 
turely examined, too, the engagements 
which he had entered into with the pewers 
of the North—engagements formed by the 
empress’ Catharine, and by his late ma- 
jesty the emperor, both of glorious me- 


-mory—has resolved to fulfil them. His 


imperial majesty, therefore, breaks off all 
communication with England; he recals 
the whole of the mission which he has 


| sent thither ; and no longer chuses to keep 


with ‘him that of. his Britannic majesty. 


“There shall from henceforth be no con- 


closed sea,whose tranquillity had been for 


it time to put limits to his moderation. — 
The prince royal of Denmark, endowed . 


; 
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nection between the .two countries. The 
emperor declares, that he annuls, and for 


| ever, every convention between 
| England an 
- entered into in 1801, the 5th (17th) of the 


Russia, and particularly that 


month of June. He proclaims anew the 
principles of the armed neutrality, that mo- 
nument of the wisdom of the empress Ca- 
tharine, and engages never to recede from 
that system. He demands of England 


" complete satisfaction to all his subjects, 


for their just reclamations of vessels and 
merchandize, detained against the express 


tenor of treaties concluded in his own. 


reign. The emperor. engages, there shall 
‘be no re-establishment of concord between 
Russia and England, till satisfaction shall 
have been given to Denmark. The em- 
or expects that his Britannic majesty, 
instead of suffering his ministers, as 
does, to scatter the seeds of fresh war, lis- 
tening only to his own feelings, will be 


_ disposed to conclude such treaty, with his 


majesty the emperor of France, as shall 
prolong (to use the expression) intermi- 
nably (& toute la terme), the invaluable 
blessings of peace——When the emperor 
shall be satisfied. upon all the preceding 
points, and especially — that of peace 
between France and England, without 
which no part of Europe can promise it- 
self real re his imperial majesty 
willthen gladly resume with Great Britain 
those relations of amity, which, under the 
just discontent which he could not but 
feel, he has, perhaps, preserved too long.— 
Given at St. Petersburgh 20th (31st) Oc- 
tober. 
PAPERS RELATING TO THE EXPE- 
DITION TO COPENHAGEN. 


the Comman- 
ders in Chief of His Majesty’s Forces 
by Seaand byland. 

Whereas the present treaties of peace, 

and the changes of government, and of 
territory acceded to, and by so many 
powers, have so far increased the influ- 
ence of France on the continent of Europe, 
as torender it impossible for Denmark, 
though it desires to be neutral, to pre- 
serve its neutrality ; and absolutely ne- 
cessary for those who continue to resist 
the French aggression, to take measures 
to prevent the arms of a neutral er 
from being turned against them.—In this 
view, the ii cannot regard the. present 
Position of Thestand with indifference ; 


and his majesty has sent negotiators, with 
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ample powers, to his Danish majesty, to 
request, in the most amicable manner, | 
such explanations as the times require,’ | 
and a concurrence in such measures, as 

can alone give. security against the fur-. 
ther mischiefs which the French meditate 

through the acquisition of the Danish 

navy.—The king, our royal and most gra-/ 
cious master, has therefore judged it ex- 
pedient to desire the rey rn deposit of - 
the Danish ships of the line in one of his 

majesty’s ports.—This deposit seems to be 
so just, aud so indispensably necessary, un- - 
der the relative circumstances of the neu- ° 
tral and : belligerent powers, that his ma- - 
jesty has further deemed it a duty to him- ~ 
self) and to his. people, to support his de- ° 
mand. by a powerful fleet, and by an army 
amply supplied with every preparation ° 
necessary for the most active and deter- 
mined enterprise.—We come therefore to 

your shores, inhabitants of Zealand! not- 
as enemics, but in self-deferice, to prevent * 
those who have so long disturbed the peace — 
of Europe, from compelling the force of © 


navy to be turned against us.—We 


ask deposit ; we have not looked to cap- » 
ture; so far from it, the most solemn ~ 
pledge has been offered to your govern- 
ment, and it is hereby renewed, in the : 
name and at the express command of the 
king our master, that if our demand is ami-- 
cably acceded to, every ship belonging to 
Denmark shall, at the conclusion of a ge- | 
neral peace; be restored to. her, in the 
same condition and state of equipment, as 
when received under the protection of.the | 
British flag.—It is in the power of your * 
government, by a word, to sheath our. 
swords, most reluctantly drawn agai 
you; but if, on the other hand, the ma- + 
chinations of France render you deaf to 
the voice of reason, and to the call of 
friendship, the innocent blood that will be - 
spilt, and the horrors of a besieged and 
bombarded capital, must fall.on your own» 
heads, and on those of your cruel advisers. 
—His majesty’s seamen and soldiers, when © 
on shore, will treat Zealand, as long as » 
pene conduct to them permits it, on the - 
ooting of a province of the most ‘friendly . 
power in alliance with Great Britain, 
whose territory has the misfortune to be 
the theatre of war.—The persons of ‘all 
those who remain at home, and who do 
not take an ‘hostile part, will be held:sa- 
cred.—Property will be. respected and — 
preserved, and the most*severe discipline — 
will be enforced.—Every article of s 
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ply furnished or brough# to market wall, 
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be paid for at a fair and settled price ; but 
as immediate and constant supplies, espe- 

- cially of provision, forage, fuel, and trans- 
port, are necessary to a | armies, it is well 
own that requisitions are unavoidable, 


must be enforced.—Much conveni- 


ence must arise to the inhabitants, and 
- sauch confusion and loss to them will be 
prevented, if persons in authority are found 
in the several districts, to whom requisi- 
tions may be addressed, and through whom 
claims for payment may be settled and 
liquidated.—If such persons are appointed, 
and discharge their duty without meddling 
in matters which do not concern them, 
they shall be respected, and all requisi- 
tions shall be addressed to. them through 
the proper channels and departments of 
the navy and army ; but as forbearance 
on the part of the inhabitants is essential 
to the principle of these arrangements, it 
_ is necessary that all manner ‘of civil per- 
sons should remain at their respective ha- 
bitations ; and any peasants or other per- 
' sons found in ‘arms singly or in small 
troops, or who may be guilty of any act 


of violence, must. expect to be treated. 


with rigour.-The government of his Da- 
nish majesty having hitherto refused to 
treat this matter in an amicable way, 
part of the army has been disembarked, 
and the whole foree has assumed a war- 
like attitude ; but it is, as yet, not too late 
for the voice of reason and moderation to 
be heard... Given in the Sound, under our 


hands: and, seals, this 16th day of Aug.. 


1807. (Signed) JamesGamprer. Catu- 
I.—In Adm. Gambier’s; Aug. 20, 1807. 
Hostilities having commenced on the 
part of the English, I hereby declare, in 
virtue of the highest authority, that all 
English property be laid under sequestra- 
tion; which each and every one is accord- 
ingly enjoined, to report 


e English pro- 

perty of what‘kind or nature soever to the 

_ police, who will make the’ farther neces- 

ary. arrangements : any one who conceals 

in a not. fulfil this Geder, will be con- 

sidered as.a traitor to the country. (Signed) 
7 Preyvman. Copenhagen, Aug. 16, 1807. 


his: Excelle General Pey- 

man, Commander in Chief of the Da- 

nish: “Land: Dated, British 

Head Quarters” before Copenhagen, 
Sept, 


his majesty’s sea and land forces now: be-~ 


fore Copenhagen, judge it expedient, at’ 
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place, for the purpose.of avoiding the fue. 
ther effusion of blood, by giving up a de- 
fence, which it is evident cannot be 
continued.—The king, our gracious mas. 
ter, used every endeavour to settle the 
matter now in dispute, in the most con~ 
ciliating manner, through his diplomatic 
servants.—-Te convince his Danish ma- 
jesty and all the world, of the reluctance 
with which his majesty finds himself com- 
pelled to have recourse to arms, we, the 
undersigned, at this moment, when our 
troops are before your gates, and out bat- 
teries ready to open, do renew to you the 
offer of the same advantageous and con- 
ciliating terms, which were proposed 
through his majesty’s ministers to your 
court.—If you will consent to deliver up 
the Danish fleet, and to our carrying it 
away, it shall be held in deposit for his 
Danish majesty, and shall be restored, 
with all its equipments, in as good state as 
it is received, as soon as the provisions of 
a general peace shall remove the neces- 
sity which has occasioned this demand.— 
The y; of all sorts, which has been 
captured since the commencement of hos- 
tilities, will be restored to its owners ; and 
the union between the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and Denmark, 
may be renewed.—But, if this offer is re- 
jected now, it cannot be repeated. The 
captured property, public and private, 
must then belong to the captors ; and the 
city, when taken, must share the fate of 
conquered places.—We must request an 
early decision; because, in the present 
advanced position of the troops, so near 
your glacis, the most pt and vigorous 
attack is indispensable, and delay would 
be improper. We therefore. expect to 
receive your decision by this evening. 
We have the honour to be, &c. (Signed) 
James Gamsier, admiral of the blue, and 
com. in chief of his majesty’s ships and 
vessels. Catncart, lieut., general, &c. 
.IV.—To. .his' Excellenéy Adm. James 
Gambier, Lord Cathcart, Comrs. in 
‘Chief of the British Sea and Land 
Forces. Dated Copenhagen, Sept. 1, 


1807. 
My lord; Our fleet, our own indispu- 
table property, we are convinced’ is as 


safe in his Danish majesty’s hands as ever — 


it'can be in those of the king of England, 


as°our master never intended’ hostilities 
Sir; We, the: commanders: in chief of 


against-yours—If you are cruel’ enough 
eer to destroy a city, that hs 
not given any the least cause to such a 
tréaunent at your hands, it must submit 


=, @ 


‘Jament the destruction of the ons if it is 


‘the last time, the offer of the most advan- 


«gen. &e. 


-sonal consideration, I have, 


3 Sir; ‘The same necessity which has ob- 


téive you may be inclined 
Vou, 
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to its fate; but honour and duty bid us | to make, relative to the Articles of Capi- 


reject a proposal unbecoming an inde- 


tulation, and upon which it may be pos- 


ndent power; and we are resolved to | sible for me to agree to any, even the 
repel every attack, and defend to the ut- | shortest Armistice. I have, &c. CaTH 
most the city, and our good cause; for | cart, lieut. general. 


which we are ready to lay down our lives. 
~The only proposal in my power to make, 
in order to prevent further effusion of 
blood, is, to send to my royal master, for 


B.—To Lord Cathcart, Commander in 
Chief of the British Forces. Dated 
Copenhagen, Sept. 5, 1807. 

My lord; The Proposal has been made 


learning his final resolution with respect | without any the least dilatory intention 5 
to the contents of your letter, if you will | but the night being too far advanced for 
grant a passport for this purpose.—I am, | deliberating upon a matter of such very 


&c. Permann. 


high importance; with the respective de- 


V.—-To his Excellency General Peimamn, | partments, a measure necessary on ac- 
_&c. Dated Head Quarters before | count of his majesty’s absence, and that 


_ Copenhagen, Sep. 2, 1807. 


of the Prince; and my state of health not 


Sir ; It is with great regret that we ac- | permitting me to proceed as expeditiously 
quaint you, that it is not in our power to | as I wish, I engage to send to-morrow be- 
suspend our combined opérations, during | fore 12 o’clock, the Articles relative to the 
the time necessary fof consulting your | Capitulation: and have in the mean time 
government : we having done the utmost | the honour to be, &c. PEmann. 


within the limits of our authority, in of- 
fering to you at this moment terms as ad- 
vantageous as those which were proposed 
to prevent ‘a rupture—We shall deeply 


injured ; but we have the satisfaction to 
reflect that in having renewed _ to you, for 


tageous and conciliating terms, we have 
done our utmost to save the effusion of 
blood, and prevent the horrors of war. 
We have the honour to be, &c. James 
Gamsier, admiral, &c. Catucanr, It. 


A.—To the Commanders in Chief of 
the British Sea and Land Forces. 
Dated Copenhagen, Sept. 5, 1807. 

_ My lords; For preventing further ef- 

fusion of blood, and not exposing the 
city to the sad consequences of a longer 
bombardment, I propose an Armistice of 
four-and-twenty hours ; in order to come 
to an Agreement that may lead to the 
settling of the Preliminary Articles of a 
Capitulation: It is with the a Mag er- 
I- 


MANN. 
To his Excellency Major Gen. Peimann. 
‘Dated Head Quarters before Copen- 


hagen, Sept. 5, 1807. 


ged us to have recourse to arms in the 
present occasion, compels meé to ‘decline 
any overture which might be productive 
of delay only. But to prove to you'my 
ardent desire to put an end to scenes, 
Which I behold with the greatest grief, I 
send an officer, who is authorized to re- 


To his Excellency Maj. General Pei- 
mann, &c. Dated Head Quarters be- 
fore Copenhagen, Sept. 6, 1807. 

Sir; having communicated to admiral 

Gambier your letter received this morn- 

ing, together with those of last ‘night, I 

have to acquaint you, that we will con- 

sent to treating with you for the Capitu- 
lation of Copenhagen, on the basis of 


as you have not forwarded Articles of Ca- 
ster: officers of rank in the sea and 
and service of his majesty shall be sent 
forthwith, to prepare Articles with you or 
with the officers you may appoint, and 
which may, if possible, unite the objects 
you have in view, in regard to the occu- 
pation of Copenhagen, with the perform- 
ance of the service intrusted to us. I have 
&c. Carucart, lieut. gen. 
C.—To Lord Cathcart, Commander in 
Chief of the British Troops. Dated 
Copenhagen, Sept. 6, 1807. 

My lord; [ accept of your Proposal, 
with respect to the delivering up of his 
majesty’s Fleet, as the fundamental basis 
of negotiations; but with this proviso, 


than those eommissaries, officers, and mi- 
litary men, who shall be stipulated and 
agreed on, in the course of the said nego 
tiations. [have &c. PEImMANN. 
D.—To Lord Cathcart, Commander in 
Chief of the British ‘Troops. Dated 
Copenhagen, Sept. 6, 1807. 


My lord ; As soon as you shall be 


pleased to appoint a neutral place out of 
the town where to meet on both’ sides, for 


ee the Articles of Capitulation, 


your delivering up the Danish Fleet. But 


that no other English troopsenterthe city, . 
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officers provided with full powers for ne- 
gociating, shall be sent; and inthe in- 
terim, the Armistice is considered as snb- 
sisting, till contrary orders shall be given. 
Thave, &c. Permann. 

- To his Excellency Major General Pei- 
mann. Dated Head Quarters before 
Copenhagen, Sept. 6, 1807, 

-' Sir ; Theoflicers appointed to treat with 


: Wel are major general the right hon. sir A. 


ellesley, k. b. sir Home Popham, captain 
of the fleet, and lieut. col. Murray, deputy 
quarter master general of the army. 
These officers are waiting at the barrier, 
and will meet the officers named by you, 
at any place you may appoint for imme- 
diate: discussion, between our advanced 
posts and your lines. Orders were given 
to desist trom the bombardment, and to 
cease firing, the moment. your first letter 
was received ; but there has been no Ar- 
mistice concluded ; a proof of which is, 
that a house in the suburbs has been set on 
fire within these few minutes, by your 
people, close to our centinels.. As we ‘vad 
already stated, more than once, we can ad- 
mit-of no delay in this business, and there- 
fore it will immediately appear whether 
the Articles proposed, are of such.a nature 
as to warrant an Armistice. I have the 
honour to be,&c. Carricart, lieut. general. 
_ Capirutation.—Articles of capitulation 
| for the town and citadel of Copenha- 
_ gen; agreed upon between major 
... general the right hon. sir Arthur Wel- 
_ Jesley, k. b. sir Home Popham, knight 

j of Malta, and captain of the fleet ; 
_- and lieut.. col. George Murray, depu- 
"ty quarter-master general of the Bri- 
tish Forces ; being thereto duly au- 
thorized by James Gambier, esq. ad- 


'.... . miral of the blue, and commander in | 


_ chief of his Britannic majesty’s ships 
and vessels in the Baltic; and by 

dieut.. general the right lion. lord 
Cathcart, knight of the thistle, com- 
» .mander in chief of his Britannic ma- 
_ jesty’s Forces in: Zealand, and the 
north of the continent of Europe, on 
_ , the one part: And by major general 
)... Waltasdorff, .kmight of the order of 
» .Danebroze, chamberlain to the king, 
_ and col. of the North Zealand regi- 
ment. of infantry ; rear admiral Liet- 
ken, and J. H. Kirkhoff, aid-de-eamp~ 
.to his Danish majesty ; being duly 
fauthorised by. his major | 
general Peimann, knight of the order 

of -Danebroze, and commander in 


a chief of his Danish majesty’s Forces in | 
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the. island of Zealand, on ‘the other 
art. 


Article I. When this Capitulation.shal] 
be signed and _ ratified, the troops. of his 
Britannic majesty are to be put in posses. 
sion of the citadel—II. A guard. of his 
Britannic majesty’s troops shall likewise 
‘be placed in the Dock Yard.—lll. The 


tion, with all the Naval Stores belongin 

to his Danish majesty, shall be delivered 
into the charge of such persons as may be 
appointed by the commanders in chief of 
‘his Britannic majesty’s forces, and they 
are to be put in immediate possession of 
the Dock eats, and all the buildings and 
storehouses belonging thereto.—IV. The 
Store Shipsand Transports in the service of 
his Britannic majesty, are. to be allowed if 
necessary to come into the harbour, for 
the purpose of embarking such stores and 


land.—V. As soon as the ships have been 


six weeks from the date of this Capitula- 
tion, or sooner if possible, the troops of his 


tadel to the troops of his Danish majesty, 
in the state in which it will befound when 
they shall.occupy-it ; his Britannic majes- 
ty’s troops shall likewise within the before- 
mentioned time, or sooner if possible, be 
‘embarked from the island of Zealand.— 
VI. From the date of this Capitulation, hos- 
tilities shall cease throughout the island of 
Zealand.—VII.No person whatsoever shall 
be molested, and: all property public or 
private, with the exception of the Ships 
and Vessels of War, and the Naval Stores 
before-menticned belonging to his Danish 
majesty, shail be respected ; and all civil 
and military oflicers in the service of his 
Danish majesty, shall continue in the-full 
exercise of their authority throughout the 
island of Zealand: and every thing shall 
be done which can tend to produce union 
and harmony between the two nations.— 
VIII. All Prisoners taken on both sides, 
shall be unconditionally restored ; and 
those officers who are. prisoners on parole, 
shall be released from its. effects.—IX. 
Any English Property that may, have 
been sequestered in consequence of tite 
shall be restored.to the 
owners. This Capitulation shall be rati- 
fied by the respective commanders in chief, 
and- the ratifications shall be exchanged 
before 12 o’clock at noon this day. Done 
at Copenhagen, this 7th day of Sept. 1807. 


(Sigued) Astuun Home 


Ships and Vessels of war of every descrip. 


troops as they haye brought in.to this is- — 


removed from the Dock Yards, or within. 


Britannic majesty shall deliverup the ci- — 
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_given verbally to his‘ majesty’s ministers, 


‘and equipment in which the Danish Navy 


. hagen, the Fleet was found in such a state, 


. space of time 16 sail ofthe line, 14 frigates 


_ vessels, were fitted ready to be navigated 
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obedience to their commands of Thursday 


gam, GeorcE Murray.—(Signé) Ernst 
Frepericx Wattasporrr, O. Lrerken, J. 
H. Kircunorrr, Ratified by me Pemann. 
Copy of a Letter from the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiraity to the 
Viscount Castlereagh. Dated <Ad- 
miralty Office, 30th January, 1808. 
‘My lord ; Having in compliance with 
the desire expressed in your lordships 
letter of the 28th instant, called upen ad- 
miral lord Gambier, to report. in writing 
the information which his lordship had 


with respect to the state of preparation 


was found on the surrender of Copenhagen; 
we transmit to your lordship a copy of the 
Report we have revceived from the admiral 
on the subject. And we are &c. R, Bicktn- 
ton, W. J. Hore, Jas. Buntenr. 

To the Hon. W.W. Pole,&c. dated Ad- 

miralty Office, 23th Jan. 1808. 

Sir ; In answer to your letter of this day’s 
date, | have to acquaint you, that upon 
taking possession of the Arsenal at Copen- 


that it could be equipped and sent to sea in 
avery short time ; most of the ships were 
in condition for service, their lower masts 
were in, the top-masts, yards, rigging, 
sails, guns, and stores of every description, 
were so arranged in the arsenal, and in 
compartments in the store-houses, that 
they could be put on board on the shortest 
notice ; there was no one article wanting 
which was necessary for their equipment, 
and it is certain that the Fleet could have 
been completely ready for sea in three 
weeks, or a month at most, as in a shorter 


of different classes, 8 sloops, and 2 smaller 
to England, by the seamen of the Fleet 


under my command, with the assistance of 
‘some troops. ‘There cannot be a stronger 


proof of the good condition of the Danish |. 


ships, than their having been brought to 
England, through much tempestuous wea- 
ther, without suffering in their hulks in the 
least degree. I am &c. Gambier. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday, February 2. . 
(Vote or To Co- 
PENHAGEN.]: The Speaker acquainted the 
house, that he had received from lieut. 
general the right-hon. lord viscount Cath- 
cart, the following Letter, in return to the 
Thanks of this house, signified to him, in 


| last: viz. 
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« Gloucester Place, Jan. 30, 1808.: 
«Sir; I take the earliest opportunity of 
acknowledging your letter of the 2uth inst. 


‘transmitting authenticated copies of the 


Resolutions of the 28th inst. by which the 
house of commons have been pleased: to 
vote their Thanks to the commandet of 
the forces, to the general officers, and, to 
the several officers of the army under his 
command, during the siege of Copenhagen, 
and to approve ‘and acknowledge the re- 
gularity, discipline, valour, and exertions, 
of the non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vate men employed on that service; the 
house being further pleased to appoint, 
that these Resolutions shall be communi- 
cated by me to the generals and other 
officers who served in that army.—I have 
to request that you will have the goodness 
to state for me to the house, that it affords . 
me great gratification to have the honour 
of communicating these Resolutions re- 
spectively, and without delay, to the se- 
veral general officers named in your let- 
ter, and to the other officers of the army: 
lately under my command. © Several of 
these distinguished officers, and many of 
the non-commissioned officers and private 
soldiers, have already received the thanks 
of parliament, or the notification of the 
recorded approval of their services on 
former occasions; and I am confident. 
that all of them will feel as they ought to 
do, the high distinction now conferred 
upon them; and that they will do credit 
to their country and to themselves where-, 
ever they may be employed.—For my | 
own part, sir, I find it impossible to ex- 
press the sentiments which arise in my 
mind, on learning that any endeavours of 
mine, faithfully and conscientiously to: 
discharge the duties of my profession as a 
British officer, entrusted with command on. 
an important service, should have procured 
for nie the Thanks of the house of com- 
mons.—Suffice it therefore to say, that I 
most gratefully receive this distinguished 
honour, with the most exalted respect for. 
the house of parliament from whence! it 
flows, and the greatest humility in regard 
to my own desert.—I beg to offer my best 
acknowledgements to you, sir, for the per- 
sonal civilities with which you have been 
pleased to accompany the transmission of. 
this signal mark of the approbation of the: 
house of Commons; and I have the: ho- 
nour to be, sir, your most obedient, &c. 

« Carucart.?> 
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wiTH THE Bank.]].. 


Mr. Tierney, as the propriety: of the late 
bargain between the Bank of England and 
the government, with a view to the public 
‘service, was to be discussed on Monday, 
thought it right to move that copies of ail 
. Correspondence between the governor and 
deputy governor of the bank and the 
chancellor of the exchequer, since the 
Ist of May last, relative to the-manage- 
ment of the public debt, the applica- 
tion of unclaimed dividends, and loans 
from the bank to the public, be laid 
before the house. The propriety of hay- 
ing these written documents was sug- 

ted by the recollection of the failure of 
che memory of Mr. Pitt and the governor 
' of the bank for the time, as to the parti- 
¢eulars of a conversation relative to a mat- 
ter of this nature, which had passed be- 
tween them not a month before they were 
called to speak to it; a matter which after- 
wards turned out to be a very profitable 
speculation for the bank. 

. The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the 
present case was very different from that 
alluded to by the right hon. gent.; there 
was no-extension of the charter of the 
bank in this case ; the advantage of the ar- 
‘Yangement qvas all on the side of the pub- 
lic. The arrangement arose from the sug- 
gestions of the Report of the Committee 
of Finance, submitted to the bank by his 
Majesty’s ministers, and acceded to with 
the usual liberality of that institution. In 
consenting to the motion, he acknowledged 
he saw no parliamentary ground for pro- 
ducing all the correspondence ; many of 
the letters referred to conferences managed 
on the one part by himself, and on the ot 

rt by the governor and deputy governor. 
e substance of these conversations could 
not be stated. 

Mr. Thornton said the negotiation had 
_ preceeded partly by means of letters, and 
partly by means of conferences managed 
on the part of the bank by the governor 
and deputy governor, the substance of 
which was reduced into a connected form, 
and submitted by the governor and de- 
puty governor to the court of proprietors, 
then the whole was made the subject of | 
an ultimate letter. He supposed the in- 
formation contained in this letter would 
be sufficient, as it contained in a substan- 
tial and connected form, the’ essence of 
all that passed verbally in conference 
and in notes, referring to those coufer- 
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ences.—The pa exs were then ordered ; | 
of which the following are copies : 
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PAPERS 
RELATING TO ‘THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
No. L—Copy of a Letter from the Chan.’ 
cellor of the Exchequer to the Gover. 
nor and Deputy Governor of the Bank. 
Downing-street, Dec. 23, 1807. 
Gentlemen ;, The Paper; which I have’ 
herewith the honour to transmit, contains 
the Outlines of such an Arrangement as it 
appears to me, upon the most deliberate 
consideration of the Second Report from 
the Committee on Public Expenditure, it 
would be my duty to propose to the Bank 
of England. The principles referred to 
in this Paper, the facts stated, and the 
proposals deduced from them, are, as you 
will perceive upon its perusal, in substance 
the same as those which I have stated, and 
endeavoured to impress upon you, in the 
several conferences with which you have 
already honoured me upon this very im- | 
portant subject: My object, in making 
this written communication, is, that you 
may be enabled to consider at your leisure, 
the expectations, which, in my present 
view of the case, it appears to me I am 
entitled to maintain, and bound to uphold 
on the part of the public ; and the grounds 
on which these expectations rest. At the 
same time, it is my wish to have it dise 
tinctly understood .at this early stage of 
the business, that, sanguine as the expec. _ 
tation of the public may be with respect | 
to the advantages to be derived from a new 
arrangement with the Bank, and however 
satisfied his majesty’s government may 
feel that, to the extent stated in my pro- 
posals, such expectations are not unrea- 
sonable in the present state of affairs ; 
and, considering the present profits of the 
Bank, nothing can be more remote from 
the intentions of government than to press 
these expectations to the infringement of, 
any existing contract or engagement, or 
beyond what a fair interpretation of those 
engagements might appear to them to jus- 
tify.—Your own discretion will point out 
to you to what extent you may feel it 
necessary, in the present stage of the dis- 
cussion, to consult with other gentlemen 
in the Direction upon the subject of this 
Paper, and to impart its contents to them. 
It is only necessary for me to add, at pre- 
sent, that I shall at all times be ready to 
receive, with the utmost attention, any 0b- 
servations which you or they may have to 
offer on the subject, and that Ishall abstain 
from requesting of you to submit any ¥e- 
gular proposal to the Court of Directors, 
or to the Court of Proprietors at large, 
e 
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‘the ensuing year, under which similar pro- 


tions made to the debt abeve’550,000,000/. 


yntil I shall have received, and maturely 
considered, whatever remarks and sug- 
gestions may occur to you, or the gentle- 
men with whom you may advise, in con- 
sequence of the present communication. 
Ihave the honour to be, &c. Percevat. 
No. I].—Copy of a Paper inclosed and 
referred to in the Letter from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the 
Bank ; of the 23d Dec. 1807. 

The Proposals founded on the uiries 
and Report. of the Committee of Public. 
Expenditure, and which are now made to 
the Bank, may be classed under three 
heads: Ist. Unclaimed Dividends.—2d. 
Charges of Management of the Public 
Debt.—3d. Balances arising from Deposits 
of Public Money in the hands of the Bank. 
Ist. Unctarmep Drvinenps.—As it ap- 
pears by the Report of the Committee, 
that the Unclaimed Dividends amounted 
at that period of the year 1806 at which 
they were at the lowest, namely, on the 
8th July, to 986,573/.; and that at the 
lowest period of some antecedent years 
they had not fallen below 900,000/, it is 
proposed to appropriate to the service of 


visions to those of the act-of 1791, ¢. 33, 
the sum of 500,000/. in addition to that of 
376,739. advenced under that act ; pro- 
vided the batance shall not be reduced 
below 100,000/. ; and this will be merel 
carrying into effect the principle whic 
was acted upon in 1791. No reasonable 
objection seems likely to occur to this 
proposal, and it therefore appears unne- 
cessary to go more at large into this part 
of the subject at present. 

2d..Cuarces OF MANAGEMENT OF THE 
Pustic Dest.—Referring upon this part 
of the subject, on the one hand, to the 
facts stated in the vy ae and onthe other 
to the provisions of the act of 1791, c. 33. 
and 1800, c. 28, without feeling’ it 
necessary in this stage of the business, and 
in this proposal, to advert in detail to the 
one or to discuss the other, it is conceived 
that the following scale and plan of allow- 
ance for the Management of the Public 
Debt, would lead to an arrangement under 
all circumstances liberal towards the Bank, 
and equitable towards the public.—Taking 
the Debt Unredeemed, as it stood on 
the 5th. of January last, at upwards of 
550,000,000/. it is proposed to reduce the 


Charge of upon it from 4500. 


to 3401. per million ; and that all addi- 


shall be managed at the rate of 300/. per 


[244 
million. On the other hand, it is sed, 
that in the event of the Unredeemed Debt 
being atany time reduced to 400,000,000}, 
the rate of allowance shall then be raised 
to 400/. per million: and at or below 
$00,000,000/, to 450/. its present rate, per 
million—When it is considered that in 
the year 1786 it was proposed.to reduce 
the Management upon a debt of 224 mil- 
lions only, from 560 te 360 per million, 
and that it was actually reduced to 450/, ; 
and that it is now proposed to apply this 
last rate of allowance to a debt of 300 
millions instead of 224, it will hardly be 
contended that with reference to the prin- 
ciple only of the projected scale, the pro- 
posal contains any thing unfair towards 
the Bank, while it is evident that it in no 


degree departs from the liberal principle 


upon which government was at that time 
disposed to act. It must also be recol~ 
lected that in the yee 1786, when the re- 
duction in the Management took. place 
from 560/. to 450/. per million, the country 
was in profound peace, with every pros- 
pect of its long continuance, and with a 
Sinking Fund established for the gradual 
extinction of the then debt, consequently — 
that the prospect of the yearly diminution 
of the debt was probably taken into con- 
sideration when the allowanee was fixed 
at 4501. ; and though we have no records 
upon the subject, it appears not unlikely 
that it was the prospect of this diminu- 
tion which induced the minister to allow 
4501. per million, instead of 3601, which 
had been computed to be fully sufficient 
upon a debt of that magnitude, and strengly 
recommended by the Commissioners for 
Auditing the Public Accounts, upon whose 
report of the 18th February 1786, the re- 
duction appears to have been proposed, 
In point of fact, a considerable reduction, 
in the allowance for Management must 
have taken place between 1786 and 1793, 
since which last period the pressure of war 
upon the country has increased the debt 
in a proportion exceeding that of five to 
two, without any diminution being effected 


‘in the rate of Management, To this it is 


hardly necessary to add, that if a decreas~ 
ing debt of 224 millions in 1786 could 
bear a reduction of 110/. per million, it 
canscareely be considered a hardship if a 
further reduction to the same amount is. 
made in 1808, upon a debt of 550 mil- 
lions, still annually increasing in amount 
with the protracted difficulties of the 


country; especially as the reduction .is , 
to the Bank 


[ 
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against the contingent; but it isto be fear-: 
ed, distant prospect of its reduction below 
' certain stated amounts. To this view of 
the subject must be added the sum of 
805l. 15s. 10d. per million, for receiving 
the subseriptions to the Loan, a source of 
‘considerable annual advantage in time of 
war, and always in proportion to the an-. 
nual inerease of debt by such Loan; by‘ 
which increase the more permanent allow- 
ande for Management is also so much aug- 
- mented.. Upon the supposition of the 
above scale being adopted, ‘no alteration 
is proposed to be made in the above al- 
lowance.: 
3dly. BaLaNces ARtsiInc From Deposits 
_ oF Rustic Money IN THE HANDS OF THE’ 
Banx.—The facts as to the amount of these 
Balances, as stated in the Report of the 
Committee, can admit of no difference of 
opinion; and it appears not impossible 
_ that the Bank may, upon further  consi- 
deration, be induced to concur in the in- 
ferences drawn from those facts with re- 
spect to the profit arising from such ba- 
lances, unless, whilst it is candidly ad- 
mitted on the part of the Bank, “ That the 
amount of Public Balances deposited at 
the Bank, is always followed by a corres- 
onding issue of its Paper; and that the 
ank derives an interest or profit from 
every issue of such Paper.” The Bank 
should at-the same time, be prepared to 
shew that gratuitous deposit of Public 
Balances, or,-in_ other words, Bank Notes 
_withdrawn from circulation and returned 
‘the Bank, without, at the same time, with- 
drawing from thence. the security, or ter- 
minating the interest upon which they 
were originally issued ; and which notes 
so withdrawn, are replaced in the cireula- 
tion by-a corresponding issue of new notes 
upon new securities bearing new interests, 
do not afford profit nan exact proportion 
to the combined amount of these new 
issues, and. of the rate of interest on these 
new securities. The following plan, there- 
fore, of a direct and proportionate parti- 
cipation in those profits so derived, is pro- 
posed as more simple ; and likely, from its 
not interfering with the established course 
of business either at the Bank or at the 
Exchequer, to be more satisfactory than 
the other arrangement, which will be here-: 
after detailed, as the alternative to which 
recourse might be had for rendering the 
profit of .those balances available’.to the 
_, public, in case this proposal should not be 
preferred .by-the Bank. ‘The Proposal is,’ 
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that the Bank should, on or -after."the Sth: 


[236° 


April next, advance for the service of the 
year 1808, and without interest, a sum 


equal to one half of the average amount of. 


the public balances which shall then ap- 


‘pear to have been deposited in the Bank 


in the course of the year terminating upon 
that day ; subject, Iheweier; to the fol- 
lowing understanding and conditions :— 
Ist. That for the object of this arrange- 
ment; the whole amount of Unclaimed 
Dividends should be considered asforming 
part of the balance in the hands of 
the Bank: 2d. That, from the half. of. . 
this balance to be lent to the public, 


| the following deductions should be made: 


Ist. The whole sum actually lent to 
the public..on account of Unclaimed Di- 
vidends ; and, 2dly, 1,200,000/. being the 
value in capital of the difference between 
the interest now paid for the 3,000,000). 
advanced in 1800,.and the interest at 5 per 
cent, on the same.—3dly, That an average 
of the balances in the hands of the Bank, 
in like manner, be taken on the 5th of 
April 1809; and, in case such average 
amount shall be less than it had been for 
the preceding year, the Bank shall be en- 
titled to interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum, on the moiety of the difference 
between the balances of the two years: 
on the other hand, should it be greater, 
the Bank shall advance, without interest, 
one half of the excess for the service of 
the year 1809, and so on for future years 
during the war.—4thly, That this arrange- 
ment should continue upon the scale and 
principle now proposed, only during the 
war, and for one year after the conclusion 
of a peace ; within Which period it is con- 
ceived it would be just to the Bank as 
well as proper on the part of the public, 
to have this part of the plan again under 
consideration, to modify it 
to the change of circumstances whic 

would follow from the restoration of peace. 
—At the same time the principle of the 
arrangement appears so equitable and un- . 
objectionable, as connected with the pre- 
sent wise system of keeping public money 
of every description in the Bank, that the 
only modification which now occurs, as 
likely to ‘be necessary on the return of — 
peace, is, that, if the average amount of 
these balances should be then much dimi- 
nished, the public ‘ought to be contented 
with'a less proportion of the advantage 
derived from them ; and, perhaps, if one’ 
half appears reasonable upon so large a 


‘sum as 10 millions or upwards, two-fifths _ 
might'be deemed an adequate proportion 
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amount to more than 5,000,000. nor in- | 


| wpon a balance not more than 8, nor less’ 


than 6, and one-thitd upon a balance fluc- 
tuating between 6 and 4 millions ; below 
which it is conceived there is no prospect 
of its being at any time reduced,—If, how- 
ever, the Bank should not, upon reconsi- 
deration, feel the truth and accuracy of the 
conclusions drawn by the committee, re- 
specting the advantages derived from the 
use of the public balances, and should 


_ continue of opinion that they are not pro- 


ductive of profit to them, upen which sup- 
‘position, the Bank ¢an have no objection 
to a plan which would give to the public 


- the advantage of making use of those ba- 


lances without interest, instead of paying 
interest for money to a similar amount ; 
‘itis then proposed, that, instead of the 
growing receipt of the exchequer in bank 


‘notes being daily withdrawn by the Bank, 


or remaining deposited in the exchequer, 
it should be rendered available to-the daily 
wants of the public in the following mau- 


‘ner; namely, that the proper officers for 


the issue of exchequer bills should, out of 


any bills in their hands granted by par- 


liament for the public service, deposit daily 
in the tellers chest at the exchequer, a sum 


of the said bills equal to the sum in notes 


to be withdrawn, and according to the 


_ game form and usages (as nearly as cir- 


‘cumstances will permit) as now prevail in 
the daily deposits, made by the Bank, of 
exchequer bills belonging to them, in order 
to enable them to withdraw the notes from 
the chests of the tellers. The notes so 
withdrawn to be applicable to the public 
service, whilst the exchequer bills depo- 
sited would be security to the tellers and 
to the public. Such exchequer bills, so 
deposited, would not, so long as they con- 
tinued in ile tellers chests, bear interest, 
and this saving of interest upon these bills, 
is what would constitute the principal ad- 


- vantage to the public. It is intended that 


the deposit of exchequer bills by govern- 
ment should not, with respect to the re- 
ceipt of the exchequer on account of: the 
Consolidated Fund in any one quarter, 


terfere with the existing. practice of the 
Bank to deposit exchequer bills of their own 
bearing interest for any sum which may be 
in the exchequer beyond that amount.— 
Under the operation of this plan, the re- 
ceipt of the exchequer will, on the quar- 
ter.day, consist of 5 millions of exchequer 
bills deposited by the proper officers .of 
the exchequer, and’ bearing no interest, 
and the remainder either in bank notes or 
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in exchequer bills, belonging 'to the Bank, 


and bearing interest: for their benefit, 


deposited by them under the present re- 

ulations,.as soon as the other deposit 

ad amounted..to the sum of 5,000,000/. 
Out of this sum, or whatever sum short of 
it may have been so deposited ~by the 
proper officers of the.exchequer, it is pro- 
posed to set aside, first, the quarterly 
charge upon the Consolidated Fund for the 
Civil List; such bills to be issuable under 
the direction of the lords commissioners 
of the treasury, at such times as it may be 
necessary to dispose of them for the pur- 
pose of paying the quarterly demands on 
the Civil List; and to bear interest only 
from the date of their actual issue. 2dly, 
The quarterly sum issuable to the commis- 
sioners for the reduction of .the national 
debt, as well on.account of the original 
million and:200,000/. as on account of the 
Sinking Funds attached to the several 
loans since 1791, and, of the dividends 
upon the debt redeemed up tothat quar- 
ter, the whole being a charge upon the 
Consolidated Fund ; such exchequer bills 
to be issued by the said commissionérs in 
the course of the ensuing quarter; in such 


of making their daily: purchases, and -to 
bear interest from the dateof their issue 
only. 3dly. The surplus, if any, of the 
Consolidated Fund for the quarter appli- 
cable to the service of the year, to be is- 


commissioners of the treasury. For’ the 
conversion into cash of any part of the 5 
millions of; exchequer bills, which would 
still remain unappropriated, it’ would be 
necessary tohave recourse to the Bank; 
but, considering that the. amount of this 
remainder could in no case much’ exceed 
two millions, and that it would generally 
be much less; that the total amount of 
exchequer bills to be issued ‘by the trea- 
sury within the year-cannot be increased ; 
and that the average amount’ outstanding 
must be diminished by this arrangenient, 


hend that the granting of this accommos 
dation .(independently of their general 
disposition to accommodate the- public 
interest) can be attended with any incon- 
venience to the Bank, or that it can ever 
} lead to their being pressed to hold a greater 
amount ofthese securities than will suit 
their owninterest. In point of fact, it must 
-be obvious, that the only necessary ten- 


which may (should they think-proper) be 


manner as to provide them with the means — 


sued, as wanted for the public service,‘in- 
like manner under the sanction of- the 


there seems no possible ‘reason to appre-. 
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end less liable to interru 
derstandi 
which ought at all times to exist between 


of the atrangements. 
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dency of this plan will be, to diminish the 
total amount of exchequer bills at any 
iven time jointly in the hands of the 
nk, and in the market. If the Bank con- 
tinue desirous of holding the same amount 
which it now finds convenient to take, the 


period at which it will be enabled to pro- 


cure them in exchange for its own notes, 
will be retarded, and, on the supposition of 
the Bank holding exchequer bills to the 
same amount as it now does, the quantity 
circulating in the market will be necessa- 
rily reduced.—Should this arrangement 
be preferred, it is proposed that it should 
be equally liable to be reconsidered with- 
in nese 9 after the termination of the 
war.— 5 5 

observe, that exchequer bills, exceeding 
what would be required upon this plan, 
to be deposited in any quarter, are, as the 
law now stands, payable into the receipt 
of the revenue, and consequently that, 
without any fresh re ea enactment, 
or without laying itself open, by any pos- 
sible construction, to the imputation of 
trénehing on the privileges of the Bank, 
government might, in transitu, exchange 
the bank notes received in the different 
departments of the revenue for exchequer 
bills, which would then be paid by the 
different receivers general into the ex- 
But the mode now proposed 
would be more simple in its execution, 
that good un- 
, founded on liberal principles, 


the government and the Bank, anid which 
it is cettainly not less the interest, than it 
will undoubtedly be felt to be the duty, of 

parties to maintain in the discussion 


No. of a separate Paper, 

enclosed in the Letter of the Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer to the Baitk, 
dated Dee. 23, 1807. 

Tt being understood to be the wish of 
the governor and deputy governor of the 
Bank, as well asof those in the direction with 
whom they have consulted, that whatever 


_ proposal is made by government, it should, 


at least in the first instance, be founded 
upon a fair and equitable review of exist- 
ing arrangements; takiug mto considéera- 
tion the services derived to the public on 


the one hand, and onthe other, the advan- 


tages accruing to the Bank, instead of 
such: proposal being limited by 4 strict 
reference to the letter of any actual con- 
tracts or engagements ;—this wish, which 
is certaimly more liberal, and more be- 
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is only here necessary further to 


coming to the character both of the 
vernment arid of the Bank, has been cares 
fully attended to in what has been pros 
posed im the accompanying Paper undet 
the head of Reduction in the Charges of 
Management. But as some conversation 
has already taken place respecting the 
arrangements made in this respect, as well 
by the Act of 1791, cap. 33, as by the Act 
of 1800, cap. 28, and as they are also re- 
ferred to in the Report of the Committee 
on Public Expenditure, it may be neces+ 
sary, perhaps, thus separately to offer a 
few short observations upon these engage- 
ments.—It cannot be disputed that by the 
Act of 1791, cap. 33, the Bank acquired a 
title to be paid at the rate of 4501. per mil- 
lion for the management of the then debt ; 
and that this title remains to this day en« 
tite and unquestionable, with respect to 
so much of that debt as is not yet paid 
off—The amount of debt existing on 
April 5 of that year, was 219,685,195.1, 
the amount of debt redeemed by the opes 
ration of the then Sinking Fund, and its 
accumulation, and by the redemption of 
the Land Tax, up to the Ist of Feb. 1808, is | 
78,939,6691.; leaving unredeemed on 
Feb. 1 next, 140,745,526/. For the ma- 
nagement of this debt, subject to the fur- 
ther reduction which will be daily effected 
by the above-mentioned Sinking Fund 
and its accumulation, and by the further 
redemption of Land Tax the Bank would 
have a clear right, under contract, to an 
allowance for Management at the rate of 
4501. per million ; unless it should appear 
upon further investigation that the public 
have a right to deduct from the total 
amount of debt, as it stood in 1791, the — 
total amount of debt since paid off and can 
celled by all or any of the sinking funds, or 
other means the public has appropriated to 
that :—a question which, when it 
is considered that, with a reference to any 
augmentation or diminution, the debt 
_is considered as one account, and that, 
in point of fact, both the several debts and 
several sinking funds were consolidated in 
1802, may, it is conceived, fairly admit 
of an argument; and in this case, the 
total of unredeemed debt to which this 
contract would apply, would be about 
90 millions—-By the Act of 1800, cap. 
-28. it is enacted {inter alia) “ That during 
the continuance of the cliarter, the 
Bank shall enjoy all profits, emoluments, 
benefits and advantages whatsoever, which 
now have, possess, or enjoy 


eof any employment oF be 
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of the public,’ but with the followi 


proviso, “ subject nevertheless to such. 
réstrictions, rules and directions, and also 
to such other agreements, matters, and’ 


things, as in the said acts and charters | 


(i.e. all former acts and charters) or any of 
them now in force, are conitained or pre- 
scribed.”—It is remarkable that the Act 
of 1791 is not specifically adverted tos it 


is only by the general words of referénce [ 


to-all other acts arid charters, that’ it can 
‘be comprehended, and therefore “it may 
be fairly argued, that the specific rate of 
allowance tor Management granted 


that act, was not particularly under atten- 


tion, for if it had been, it can mong be 
conceived that it would not have been 
specially adverted to} and it is unques- 


- tonable that the proviso last mentioned, 
‘as much refers to the directions and rules 


and powers of agreement granted to the: 


treasury, with respect to the allowance for 


management in the Annual Loan Bill, as 
to the Act of 1791. -Their charter, there- 
fore, reserving to them all the. benefits 
which they then had by virtue of any em- 


‘ployment for the public, subject to this 


roviso, must be understood to reserve to 
m the right of Management, but sub- 


ject as to the amount of Management, to 


phat the treasury may think reasonable.— 
lf, however, notwithstanding this view of 


_ the case, ahd contrary to every expecta- 


tion, the Bank were now to assert, and 
were enabled to make good a claim to be 
allowed at the rate of 450/. per million on 
such portion of the debt, as it stood on 
April 5, 1800, as has not since been 
redeemed, there would remain at this 


,Moment about 250 millions only (the 
whole debt being 613 millions) to which |. 


any new scale of allowance could be ap- 
plied. But if such a claim were insisted 
upon, and if the Bank were advised to 


stand upon the strict and literal execution 


of a contract, which, as far as it rests upon 
the act-6f 1800, is only to be maintained 
(if tenable at all) by general implication 
and reference, whilst it must be obvious, 
that this same contract, by the-continued 
and unforeseen operation of those very 
circumstances which creaté pressure and 
difficulty in the country, is become impro- 
vident and disadvantageous to the public, 

,.in the same: proportion, over-pro- 
ductive to the Bank ; and that their profits 


are in like manner greatly increased by 


many other transactions, necessarily in- 


_ gident to and growing out of that pres- 
3 1 should cer- 


sure and those 
Vou. X 
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tainly, under sucha contingency, feel it 


‘to be no unreasonable expectation, 


should be called upon by my duty to 
urge it to the utmost, on the part of the © 
public, that for the above 250 millions, | 
that part of the debt with respect to the 
allowance for the Management of which no 
specific contraets can be said to éxist, such 
allowance should be confined as_nearly aa 
ssible to the increased charge which may 

e supposed to be actually incurred by 
the Bank, in consequence of this addition 
to the debt of 1800 ; so as to obtain, if not 
immediately, at least within a short pe+ 
riod, by the rapid diminution of the latter; 
an abatement equal toa fair and immedi- 
ate average abatement upon the whole.—It 
is unnecessary to go into particular calcu- 


lations upon such. a subject ; but it must 


be obvious that supposing the rate of al- 


-lowance for the portion of the debt not 


subject to the supposed contract of 1800, 
to be managed at a rate as high as 300l. 
per million (a rate, which under the cir- 


‘cumstatices here stated, and with a view 


to-an aYerage, it would. not be reasonable 
to expect), a very few years would ela 
(prohedly not more than ten years) before 
the whole allowance for management 
would be less, under any given circum- 
stances, than is now proposed, whilst the 
reduction of allowance would be still go- 
ing on, so long as any of the debt of 1800 
should remain, without any pow 3 to 
the Bank for an encreased rate, should the 
whole debt at any future period be redu- 
ced below certain stated amounts. 
No. IV of a Paper communi- 
cated to the Chancellor of the Ex-. 
chequer by the Governor and De- 
puty Governor of the Bank; in reply 
to his Letter arid Proposals of the 
Dec. 1807. 
The Committee having taken into cons 
sideration the Proposals suggested by the | 
Chancellor of ‘the Exchequer ; beg leave 
to return the following Answer, and Ob- 
servations: They are of opinion, that a 
farther advance, to the,extent of 500,000. 
on account’ of the Unclaimed Dividends, 
may be acceded to on the part of the Bank ; 
on similar conditions with the former ad- 
vance.—The Committee, ever anxious to 
promote the interest of the public, as well 
as of their proprietors, are of opinion, that 
a reducticn on the rate of management of 
the national debt, as proposed by the - 
chancellor of the exchequer, may, with 
some modifications of no very great mo- 
mente be consented toon the part of the 
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dency of this plan will be, to diminish the 
total amount of exchequer bills at any 
iven time jointly in the hands of the 
nk, and in the market. If the Bank con- 
tinue desirous of holding the same amount 
which it now finds convenient to take, the 
period at which it will be enabled to pro- 
cure them in exchange for its own notes, 
will be retarded, and, on the supposition of 
the Bank holding exchequer bills to the 
same amount as It now does, the quantity 
circulating in the market will be necessa- 
reduced.—Should this arrangement 

be preferred, it is proposed that it should 
be equally liable to be reconsidered with- 
in one year after the termination of the 
war.—It is only here necessary further to 
observe, that exchequer bills, exceeding 
what would be required upon this plan, 
to be depositéd in any quarter, are, as the 
law now stands, payable into the receipt 
of the revenue, and consequently that, 
without any fresh legislative enactment, 
or without laying itself open, by any pos- 
sible construction, to the imputation of 
trenehing on the privileges of the Bank, 
government might, in transitu, exchange 
the bank notes received inthe different 
of the revenue for exchequer 
bills, which would then be paid by the 
different receivers general into the ex- 
poe ey But the mode now proposed 
would be more simple in its execution, 
_end less liable to interrupt that good un- 
derstanding, founded on liberal principles, 


which ought at all times to exist between’ 


the government and the Bank, and which 
it is cettainly not less the interest, than it 
will undoubtedly be felt to be the duty, of 
. both parties to maintain in the discussion 
of the arrangements. 
No. of a separate Paper, 
enclosed in the Letter-of the Chan- 
 cellor of the Exchequer to the Baitk, 

dated Dee. 23, 1807. 

It being understood to be the wish of 
the governor and deputy governor of the 
Bank, as well asof those in the direction with 
whom they have consulted, that whatever 

_ proposal is made by government, it should, 

at least in the first instance, be founded 

a. upon a fair and equitable review of exist- 
4 ing arrangements; takiug into considéera- 
tion the services derived to the public on 

the one hand, and onthe other, the advan- 

tages accruing to the Bank, instead of 

sacl proposal being limited by 4 strict 

‘reference to the letter 
tracts or engagements ;—this wish, which 

is certaimly more liberal, and more be- 
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coming to the character both of the 
vernment arid of the Bank, has been cares 
fully attended to in what has been pros 
d im the accompanying Paper undet 
the head of Reduction in the Charges of 
Management. But as some conversation 
has already taken place respecting the 
arrangements made in this respect, as well 
by the Act of 1791, cap. 33, as’ by the Act 
of 1800, cap. 28, and as they are also re- 
ferred to in the Report of the Committee 
on Public Expenditure, it may be neces« 
sary, perhaps, thus separately to offer a 
few short observations upon these engage- 
ments.—It cannot be disputed that by the 
Act of 1791, cap. 33, the Bank acquired a 
title to be paid at the rate of 4501. per mil- 
lion for the management of the then debt ; 
and that this title remains to this day en- 
tire and unquestionable, with respect to 
so much of that debt as is not yet paid 
off-——The amount of debt existing on 
April 5 of that year, was 219,685,195.1. 
the amount of debt redeemed by the ope- 
ration of the then Sinking Fund, and its 
accumulation, and by the redemption of 
the Land Tax, up to the Ist of Feb. 1808, is 
78,939,6691.; leaving unredeemed on 
Feb. 1 next, 140,745,526/. For the ma- 
nagement of this debt, subject to the furs 
ther reduction which will be daily effected 
by the above-mentioned Sinking Fund 
and its accumulation, and by the further 
redemption of Land Tax the Bank would 
have a clear right, under contract, to an 
allowance for Management at the rate of 
450/. per million ; unless it should appear 
upon further investigation that the public 
have @ right to deduct from the total 
amount of debt, as it stood in 1791, the 
total amount of debt since paid off and 
celled by all or any of the sinking funds, or 
other means the public has appropriated to 
that purpose :—a question which, when it 
is considered that, with a reference to any 
augmentation or diminution, the debt 
is considered as one account, and that, 
in point of fact, both the several debts and 
several sinking funds were cottsolidated int 
1802, may, it is conceived, fairly admit 
of an argument; and in this case, the 
total of unredeemed debt to which this 
contract would apply, would be about 
90 millions—-By'the Act of 1800, cap. 
28. it is enacted {inter alia) « That durmg. 
the continuance’ of the cliarter, the 
Bank shall enjoy all profits, emoluments, 
benefits and advantages whatsoever, which 
they now have, pussess, or enjoy ude 
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of the public,’ but with the followil 


roviso, “subject nevertheless to such. 
réstrictions, rules and directions, and also 
to such other agreements, matters, and’ 


things, as in the said acts and charters | 


(i.e. all former acts and charters) or any of 
them now in force, are contained or pre- 
scribed.”’—It {s remarkable that the Act 
of 1791 is not specifically adverted tos it 
is only by the general words of reference 
to-all other acts arid charters, that’ it can 
‘be comprehended, and therefore ‘it may 
be fairly argued, that the specific rate of 
allowance for Management granted 

that act, was not particularly under atten- 
tion, for if it had been, it can hardly be 
conceived that it would not have Lesa 
specially adverted to} and it is unques- 


- tonable that the proviso last mentioned, 
‘as much refers to the directions and rules 


and powers of ‘agreement. granted to the: 


treasury, with respect to the allowance for 


management in the Annual Loan Bill, as 
to the Act of 1791. -Their charter, there- 
fore, reserving to them all the benefits 


which they then had by virtue of any em- 
‘ployment for the public, subject to this 
‘ proviso, must be understood to reserve to 


m the right of Management, but sub- 


ject as to the amount of Management, to 


hat the treasury may think reasonable.— 
If, however, notwithstanding this view of 


_-the case, ahd contrary to every expecta- 


tion, the Bank were now to assert, and 
were enabled to make good a claim to be 
allowed at the rate of 450/. per million on 
such portion of the debt, as it stood on 
April 5, 1800, as has not since been 
tedeemed, there would remain at this 


,Moment about 250 millions only (the 
whole debt being 613 millions) to which }- 


any new scale of allowance could be ap- 
plied. But if such a claim were insisted 
upon, and if the Bank were advised to 


stand upon the strict and literal execution 


of a contract, which, as far as it rests upon 
the act-of 1800, is only to be maintained 
(if tenable at all) by general implication 
and reference, whilst it must be obvious, 
that this same contract, by the-continued 
and unforeseen operation of those very 
circumstances which creaté pressure and 
difficulty in the country, is become impro- 
vident and disadvantageous to the public, 

,.in the same:.proportion, over-pro- 
ductive to the Bank ; and that their profits 


‘are in like manner greatly increased by 
- many other transactions, necessarily in- 
_ gident to and growing out of that pres- 


sure and those difficulties ; I should cer- 
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tainly, under such a contingency, feel it. 


‘to be no unreasonable expectation, 


should be called upon by my duty to_ 
urge it to the utmost, on the of the 


public, that for the above 250 millions, 


that part of the debt with respect to the 
allowance for the Management of which no 
specific contraets can be said to éxist, such 
allowance should be confined as_nearly as 


preety to the increased charge which may 


e supposed to be actually incurred by 
the Bank, in consequence of this addition 
to the debt of 1800 ; so as to obtain, if not 
immediately, ‘at least within a short pe-+ 
riod, by the rapid diminution of the latter; 
an abatement equal toa fair and immedi- 
ate average abatement upon the whole.—It 
is unnecessary to go into particular calcu- 
lations upon such. a subject ; but it must 
be obvious that supposing the rate of al- 
lowance for the portion of the debt not 
subject to the supposed contract of 1800, 


to be managed at a rate as high as 300. 


per million (a rate, which under the cir- 


‘cumstatices here stated, and with a view 


to-an a¥erage, it would. not be reasonable 

to expect), a very few years would ela 

(proheDly not more than ten years) before 

the whole allowance for management 

would be less, under any given circum- 
stances, than is now proposed, whilst the 
reduction of allowance would be still go- 

ing on, so long as any of the debt of 1800 

should remain, without any to 

the Bank for an encreased rate, should the 
whole debt at any future period be redu- 
ced below certain stated amounts. 

No. IV.—Copy of a Paper communi+ 
‘cated to the Chancellor of the Ex-. 
chequer by the Govérnor and De- 
puty Governor of the Bank ; in reply 
to his Letter arid Proposals of the 

93d Dec. 1807. 

The Committee having taken into cons 


sideration the Proposals suggested by the — 


Chancellor of ‘the Exchequer ; beg leave 
to return the following Answer, and Ob- 
servations: They are of opinion, that a 
farther advance, to the,extent of 500,000!. 
on account’ of the Unclaimed Dividends, 
may be acceded to on the part of the Bank ; 
on similar conditions with the former ad- 
vance.—The Committee, ever anxious to 
promote the interest of the-public, as well 
as of their proprietors, are of opinion, that 
a reducticn on the rate of management of 
the national debt, as propos 
chancellor of the exchequer, may, with 
some modifications of no very great mo- 


we be consented toon the part of the 


by the 
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Bank.—In -regard -to the large sums of 
— money of the exchequer, and the’ 

alances of the public drawing ‘accounts 

im the-hands of the' Bank; these, however 

considerable at particular periods; must 

‘ frecessarily always be of ati uncertain and 

fractuating amount; for which reason, 

and ‘for others ‘continually operating in 
the -greét scale of their business of bank- 
ing, the committee deem it impossible to 
ascertain, with any degree of precision, 
the -profits-that may be made, arising 
_ from the employment of those balances. 

But, on all accounts they’ are of opinion, 

that it would be highly imprudent for the 

Bank to make an edvance to government 

in the way of loan ofa capital sum of 

money equal to one-half of their presumed 
amount, even with the deductions pro- 
posed.— They therefore cannot recommend 
to their court, for the purpose of being 
brought before the court of proprietors, 
the-first mentioned plan or proposal, in 
respeet to those balances.—But, as the 
Papér «suggests another mode, by which 
the exchequer itself may make advantage 
6f the public money paid into the exche- 
quer; the Bank neither can, nor ought to 
make an objection thereto, or to any plan 
obviously intented for the benefit of the 
public. On the contrary, any facilities 
conveniently in their power, the committee 
have no hesitation to say, the Bank. will 
always with alacrity afford.—It* should, 
however, be understood, that if this plan 
be adopted, the Bank should not be obliged 
at: the end of every quartér to purchase, 
or:fake, on that account, exchequer bills 
to a larger amount than two millions —— 

‘The-committee, however,-are aware, that 

possibly it may not ‘be altogether a de- 

sirable circumstance, in the management 
of this business in the Exchequer, to over- 
turn’ the forms of office, and a system, that 

has been established and acted upon for a 


very great number of years; and that | 


sometimes, what seems tolerably easy in 
prospect; may not always be found per- 
fectly so in practice. They, therefore, on 
their part, beg leave to suggest a proposal, 


which possibly may deserve the consider- [ 


ation of the chancellor of the exchequer, 
and be more acceptable, and eventually 
even more profitable to government, than 
the mode just mentioned. It'is much less 
eomplex in its nature, and demands no 
‘altération nor innovation’ on the present 
practice, which is perfectly well’ under- 
-stood. It consists only in the Bank pay- 
ing a certain sum -o money, annually, 


‘ 
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‘into the Exchequer, ‘for the use of thé 
public, on’ the condition, that the:publi¢ 
money shall continue‘ to’ be kept inthe 
hands of the Bank, and the accounts b¢- 
}tween the Exchequer the Bank eon- 
tinued according to the present practi¢e, 
In that case, and on-that condition, the 
committee are of opinion; they might con- 
scientiously propose to their court to re- 
commend the court of proprietors to pay 
‘into the exchequer, for thie use of the 
public, the sam of annually, 
during‘ the’continuance of the war ; and 


subject, and others of great moment, will 
robably require farther consideration — 
The chancellor of the exctiequer will be 
pleased to turn this. estion in his 
mind, and determine which ‘of the-two 
lans he shall prefer to propose to ‘the 
Bank.—With respect to the quarterly issue 
for the Redemption of the National Debt, 
the committee are unanimous in most so= 
lemnly deprecating any alteration in “the 
present mode of conducting that very im- 
portant branch of the public business, of 
diverting any’ part of its funds, to an 
other purpose, than that to which’ by la 
they are’ appropriated, and which has so 
happily been enacted by the legislatare. 
The system hitherto pursued ‘has given 
universal satisfaction to the op as well 
as to the stockholders, and has evidently 
been attended with the most ‘beneficial 
effects on the public credit of the nation. 
—The committeé have no object of on 
in view from the quarterly issue of this 
money, which, they flatter ‘themselves, 
can be no where safer than in the custody 
of the Bank. ‘They look on this wn 
as a sacred deposit, to be applied and 
paitl only, agreeably to the terms of the 
acts of parliament in the daily purchases 
of stock by the commissioners, and to ‘be 
employed or used in no other manner. 
No. 1.—Copy of a Letter from the Chan- 


vernor and Deputy -Governor of the 
Bank. 


Downing-street, Jan. ‘11, 1808. 
Gentlemen; In the several conferencés 
and communications which I have ‘lately 
had the honour of -holding ‘with :you re- 
specting the expectation formed’by me, 
on the part of the pak. of an advance 
‘by the'‘Bank for the public service, the 
articular grounds of that expectation have 
Hise discussed under three heads, namely : 
Yst. Unclaimed’ Dividends.—2dly. The 
Charge ‘for the Management of the Public 


whenever the period of peace arrives, this . 


.cellor of the Exchequer to the Go- 


| | 
| 
| 


the of 340/. per million per-annum 


- ceed 550 millions, the Bank shall receive 


the. deposit of. those balances, must be: in’ 


215) 
Debt.—3dly. Balances arising from Depo- 
sits of Public Money in the.hands of the 


Bank. 


_ Having most maturely considered every. 
thing that ‘has passed between us, in. these 
discussions; I now feel myself enabled and 
called upon to make. to you the following. 

oposals, under each of the. above heads ; 
and Irequest that you. will: submit them. 
to the Court.of Directors, for their consi- 


deration and concurrence. 1st, That out |! 


of the Unclaimed. Dividends a sum of 
§00,000/, shall be advanced for the ser- 


vice of the present year, under, similar |, 


provisions. to those contained in the. Act of 
1791, cap, 33, and in addition to. the sum 


‘of 376,739/. already advanced upon. that |; 
account; but, so..as to secure that the |, 


amount of such dividends remaining in the 
Bank shall never be less than 100,000/. 


‘Qdly, That the sums to be allowed to the | 


ank for.the: Management of the. public 
debt, shall, from and after the 5th of April 
next, be regulated by the following scale : 
—-When the total amount of. debt, unre- 
deemed shall exceed 400 millions, and not 
exceed 550 millions, the. Bank shall re- 
ceive an, allowance for management .at 


upon.the whole of such debt: and when 
the, total:amount ef such debt shall ex- 


the: allowance of. 340/, per million for 
such 550 millions; and for. any excess of 
debt» which may ‘now exist, or may here- 
atter be Pais to beyond 550 millions, the 
rate of allowance for management. shall 
be 300/. per million for the-whole-of such 
excess.—-] have only farther to propose on 
this part.of the subject, that the 4,000/. 
pei to. the Bank by the Exchequer, under 
the denomination of “ House Money,” 
should be diséontinued ; but it is not my 
intention, if the-above proposals are ac- 
ceded, to, to. suggest any alteration in 
established. rate of allowance for. receiving 
contributions tothe loan or to the lottery. 
-—The consideration, of what may be.the: 
Proper rate of management im the event ' 
of the debt unredeemed. being, reduced | 
below.400, millions, may be: reserved: for 
subsequent) arrangement, when such an! 
event place:—Sdly.. With re-. 
spect to the, Public Balances; although I 
have not been so fortunate in the several 
conferences, which. we have. had. upon the. 
subject, as wholly. to convince you, that: 
the advantages derived to the Bank. from’ 
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not-the:less firmly. convinced in my. own 
judgment of the -truth and accuracy of 
‘this position; and having, I think, suc 
_ceeded: in fully satisfying you, that a plan, 
ithe: outlines of which | have had the ho- 
nour. of stating to you, might easily be 


devised, and with the sanetion of parlias 
ment carried into effeet, by which, these, 
balances might, to a very great extent, 
be rendered productive of profit to the 
public }. you must be sensible, that, how- 
ever desirous I may be of avoiding. to 
trouble you with any, futher discussion of 
the mode in which, according to my judg- 
ment, advantage is derived to the Bank 
from, the public balances, or of the precise 
extent. to which those advantages are car- 
ried, it would be altogether inconsistent 
my duty to the public, in the view which] 
have now shortly stated, to avoid pressing 
upon the consideration of the Bank, the 
expediency. of ensuring to the public, in 
some shape, or other, that reasonable de- 
gree of profit which. they .are entitled ta 
expect, and which,. as I have already ob- 
served, it is within the competency,. of 
parliament to secure to them, from the. use 
of those. balances. As, however, any plan — 
for this purpose to which the Bank might 
not be a party, though free from objection 
in its principle, could not be carried. into 
execution, without a departure from the 
course of business which has so long. sub- 
sisted between the , Bank and the Exche- 
quer, I should, on that account prefer: an 
arrangement .promising even. somethi 


‘less of,advantage to. the public, which 


would leave this course of. business. in its 
accustomed ,channel; and, as I cannot 
doubt but that, the Bank. will concur with. 
me. in preferring to ayoid any deviation 
from a long established. system, iit appears 
probable, that, from this and other consi- 
derations, it may be more satisfactory to 
them,.as it: will. certainly: be to me, that 
the one or the other-of the following pro- 
positions, (unquestionably not formed upon 
any) too of the comparative 
profit which in another mode might .be 
obtained for. the. public), shouldbe ac- 
ceded to by.the Bank: viz. That the Bank 
shall,,.on ‘or before the 5th of April next, 
advance to the public. for the service of 
the year, a loan of 3,000,000, without. in- 
terest, but. the principal to be secured. by 
exchequer bills payable twelve’ months 
_after the ratification of a definitive treaty of 
\peace :_ or, that the Bank shall, on or. be- 

ore the 5th April in the present and each 


Proportion to their average amount ; Iam 
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ie now made is founded on 
“taken of the present annual average amount 
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of the war, and within twelve months after 
t of peace, pay into the receipt o 

to be held at thed is- 
posal of parliament, the sum of 150,000/. 
sterling.—In proposing this alternative in 
the mode of affording to the public that 


_ degree of aid which, upon the most mode- 
rate principle, and witha reference to the 


advantage that might otherwise be ob- 


tained, it appears reasonable to expect on 


account of the deposit of public money in. 


the hands of the Bank, I feel it a duty at 


the same time to urge, in the strongest 


manner, the superior convenience and ad- 
vantage which would accrue to the public 
service from: the adoption by the Bank of 
the proposed loan, instead of an equivalent 
annual payment into the Exchequer. In 
stating this comparative view of the two 
proposals, and my decided opinion in fa- 
vour of the advance by way of loan, I 
cannot doubt, from the general disposition 
of the Bank, that: it will be a most pow- 
erful motive with the court to give a pre- 
ference to that proposal; unless, from 
some reason of which I am not aware, it 
should appear to them absolutely neces- 


sary for the interests of the Bank.to con- | 


fine themselves to an annual payment.— 
In order to prevent the possibility of any 
future misunderstanding of the principles. 
and grounds on which the present arrange- 
ment, as far as relates to the depusits of 
public balances, is brought forward, I 
think it necessary to observe, that the 
proposal to confine the duration of the ad- 


vance by way of loan, or of the annual |’ 


payment into the Exchequer, to the period 
of the present war, and twelve months 
after the termination of it, is by no means 
to be understood as an admission on m 

part, that, at the expiration of och 
the public will no longer be: entitled to 


look to any acvantage from the continu-_ 


ance of such depo ts; but simply as a- 
provision, by which the government and 
the Bank may be respectively enabled, 
under the change in the state of affairs 
which will then have taken place, . (pro- 
bably affecting the amount of public ba- 


lances in the hands of the latter,) to con- 


sider of a new arrangement. And I have 
further to add, that, as the fines I have 
e view I have 


of those balances, assuming that amount 


to be not less than ten millions sterling, I 


wish it to-be ynderstood that the present 


_-pfrangement, if carried into effect, should 
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not be construed to preclude his majesty’s 
government (with the.sanction of Parlia. 


manner as they might think proper for the 


existing engagement with the Bank, an 
excess of balance over and above the sai 


excess were likely to be permanent and 
of sufficient magnitude to call for some ap- 
lication of it, by which, without inter. 


to the Bank, it might be rendered pro- 
ductive of advantage to the public; bat 
without calling upon the Bank for any 
direct assistance beyond the amount now 
proposed ; an assistance which, whatever 
difference of opinion may exist as to the 
circumstances by the operation of which 
they are enabled to grant it, will, I cannot. 
doubt, upon a fair consideration of the 
whole case, appear to be entirely consist- 
ent with those principles of equity and. 
mutual liberality, which ought to prevail in 
the adjustment of so important an arrange- 
ment, growing out of the extensive trans- 
actions existing between the public and 
the Bank.- I have the honour to be, &c. 

No. II.—Copy of-a Paper intituled, 

_ Resolution of the Court of Directors.” 

14th Jan. 1808. Resolved, That the 
proposal of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, to take 500,000/. from the Un- 
claimed Dividends, in addition to the form-. 
er sum of $76,739/. be acceded to by this 
court, 

Resolved, That in respect to the rate of 
Management, the following scale be pro- 

On 600 millions at’ 340/. per million. 
— 13 Do.- - 300 - Do. . 
— 400- Do.- - 450 - Do. 

Resolved, That in respect to the 4,0000. 
for management, allowed by the first 
charter, it is not expedient to make any 
alteration in that allowance, being pers of 
the 100,000/. per annum continued from 
the foundation of the Bank. 

Resolved, That the Court of Directors 
do accede to the proposal of the Chan- 


use of government, 3,000,000/. on exche- 
quer bills, without interest, during the 
war; provided it is stipulated'to be return- 
ed- within six months after the ratification 
of a treaty of peace, and under the com- 

lete ‘understanding, that all transactions. 
een the public and the Bank shall be 


ment if necessary) from using in ‘such . 


public interest, and consistent. with any 


-ten millions, if it should appear that such 


ering with the arrangement now proposed | 


cellor of the Exchequer, to lend, for the - 


~ 
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continued in the accustomed manner, even 
though the amount of public balances 
should exceed the sum of ten millions. 

No, IL.—Copy of a letter from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, to the Go- 
vernor and Deputy Governor of the 
Bank. 

Downing-street, Jan. 15th, 1808.. 
Gentlemen; ‘The liberal disposition 
which has been manifested by the Court of 
Directors, to concur in the principal ar- 
rangements which I have thought it my 


duty to suggest for their consideration, 


has afforded me great satisfaction.— While 
I feel convinced that my proposal has not 
Jost sight of the public interest, the manner 
in which it has been received by the Bank 
confirms me in thinking that it has not 
proceeded without a due consideration also 


ofthe fair and reasonable interests and ex- 


ctation of that respectable corporation. 
Tinder this impression, I am strongly 
inclined to give way to the suggestions of 
the Bank in the minor part of the arrange- 
ment, and will therefore accede to the 
scale of allowances therein proposed for 
the management. of the public debt, so 
far as it applies to present circumstances, 


or tosuch as can be expected to occur 


within any short period.—In this view, 
therefore, { shall not object to the alter- 
ation by which it is proposed that the al- 
lowance to be paid by the public for ma- 
nagement, shall be at the rate of 340/. per 
million upon any amount of debt between 
400 and 600 millions inclusive, instead of 


maa that rate of allowance to any a- 


mount between 400 and 550 millions, as I 
had intended ; and according to this ar- 
rangement, the reduced rate of 300/. per 
million will be allowed upon any excess 
of debt now existing, or which may here- 
after be created, above 600 millions, in- 
stead of commencing from the amount of 
550 millions—But with respect to the 
proposal for increasing the rate of allow- 
ance for management to 500/. per million, 
in case the unredeemed debt should be 
reduced to 300 millions I am persuaded 
that upon reconsideration the Court of Di- 
rectors will with mein the difficulty 
or rather the impossibility, of my propos- 


ing to paneer, at this moment, to 


rant ahigher rate of allowance upon a 
ebt of 300 millions, than was ted by 
law in 1791 upon a decreasing debt of 220 
millions ; I trust that they will consent 
to withdraw this part of their resolution. 


Anstating this, I byno means intend to un- 
dervalue the reasons which may be urged 


to shew that circumstances may’ perhaps- 


have occurred to render some encrease not. 
unreasonable ; but the event which would 


bring these circumstances most properly 
under consideration, is, I am afraid, re- 
moved to such a distance, that the court 
of Directors will, I hope, find no difficulty 
in agreeing with me to wave the discussion 
of this point for the present —With res 

to that part of their Resolutions, by which 
the Court of Directors agree to advance 
« 3,000,000/. on exchequer bills, without 
interest, during the war, provided it is 
stipulated to be returned within six 
months after the ratification of a defi- 
nitive treaty of peace, and under the 
complete understanding that all trans- 
actions between the public and the Bank 


‘shall be continued in the accustomed man- 


ner, even though the amount of public ba- 
lances should exceed the sum of ten mil- 
lions ;”’ the proposal to limit the repay- 


‘ment to six months instead of twelve, after 


the ratification of a definitive treaty of 
peace, is an alteration in the arrangement 
from which I do not feel myself disposed 
to dissent, as this abridgment of the term 


has probably appeared of importance to — 


the Court of Directors.—With respect to 
the understanding under which: the court 
is willing to lend the sum of 3 millions, 
I have only to observe, that, subject to 
this advance, it never was my intention to 


-attempt, during its continuance, any al-~ 


teration in the course of business between 
the Bank and the Exchequer, or to propose 
to withdraw from the Bank any account 


now by law directed to be kept there. | 
This explanation will, I trust, be entirely — 


satisfactory to the Court of Directors : 


and I have only to add, that subject to the’ 


modification now proposed respecting the 
management, I shall be ‘ready to submit 


to parliament, to sanction an agreement, — 


founded in every respect upon those reso- 
lutions. be, &c. 
Sp. Percevan. 
No. IV.—Copy of a Letter from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the 
Governor and Deputy Governor of 


Downing-street, Jan..19, 1808. 
- Gentlemen; Referring to the several 


communications which I have had the ho- 
nour of ee you, and to the cor- 


respondence w: 


on the subject of an arrangement to be 
formed between the public and the Bank ; 
and especially to the proposals which i 
transmitted to:you on the 1th instant ; to 


h has passed between us, , 
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thé-resolution of the-Court of Directors of 
the-14th instant, suggesting certain alter- 
ations, in those. proposals ; and to my. 
letter of the. 15th instant, consenting, in: 
part to those alterations ;—I think pro-. 
per, inorder to remove every possibility, 
of misunderstanding. between us, briefly. 


to recapitulate the..terms of. the arrange- |’ 


ment, which I_have expressed my readi-. 
ness to submit to .parliament, in case it 


should meet with- the: final concurrence | 
and. assent of the Bank.—Under the three+|: 


following heads ;- viz. . 


Unclaimed: Dividends. od. ‘Allows. 


ance for Charges of managing the Public |. 


Débt. 3d; Public Balances kept at the 
That: the Bank 
shall now advance. out of the Unclaimed 


Dividends in their: hands, the sum of |. 


500,000/. for the use of the pablic, in ad- 
dition to the sum already advanced out of 
thatdund pursuant.to the Act 31 Geo. IH. 
cap. 33, and under similar. conditions ; 
provided always, that the-amount.of such 
dividends remaining in the Bank. shall not 


be reduced. below +100,000/. 2dly. That 


for-the: management.of the public debt, 
the Bank:shall henceforward be allowed 


-as follows :*340/. per annum, 


the avhole of the unredeemed debt, 
enever it may amount to 400 millions, 
and not- exceed 600 millions.—300l. per 
million-per annum, upon thewhole amount 
of.any excess of Debt unredeemed above 
600. millions; the said 600 millions con- 
timuing in: such case-to: be-managed at the 
aforesaid rate of 340/. per million-per-an- 
nom.—450/. per million per annum, upon 
the-whole unredeemed debt, whenever it 
may.excéed 300 millions, and. not amount 
to 400' millions. - And that with respect. to 
the rate allowance: which it:-may be 
proper to fix for the ‘management of any 
debt: less. than 300-millions, it has. been 
deemed advisable to defer the consider- 
ation~of that subject until the actual dimi- 
nution-of the:débt: may ‘be such to “re- 
iresome-determination upon it. 3dly. 
That-the ‘Bank shall, onsor before the 5th 
of April next, advance for the:public ser- 
vice’ in the rpresent:' year,’. 3,000,000. by 
way of Loanswithout interest; the:princi- 
pal -to ‘he secured: by: exchequer~ bills, 
to-be..deposited inthe ‘hands. of the Bank, 
yable ati the expiration: of six: months 
after:the ratification of ‘a:definitive ‘treaty 
of peace.—And it: iscunderstoodithat du- 
ringithe eontinuance:of this advance 
the Bank, ino alteration: ds to: be proposed 
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\in the general course of. business ‘between, 
‘the Bank and the Exchequer, nor any 
‘gulation introduced by which the accounts, 
inow. by law. directed-,to be: kept’ at the . 
‘Bank, shall:be- withdrawn-from, thence. | 
have the honeur te be,.&c; Sp. Percevat, 
-No. V.—Copy of a Paper, intituled, ° 
« Resolution of the Court: of Direc. 
_.,, tors, on Mr. Perceval’s Letter of the 
19th. Jan. 1808, and Recommenda,. 
tion thereof to the General Court.” 
At.a-Court of Directors, at the Bank, on 
Thursday the 21st Jan. 1808, the fol- 
lowing Letters. from the Chancellor’ 
ofithe Exehequer being read, viz. 
- € Downing-street, Jan. 15, 1808. Gen-: 
tlemeny ‘Fhe ‘liberal disposition,’ &¢c.— 
Downing-street, Jan-19; 1808. Gen- 
tlemen, Referring to'the several,” &e. 
~The: governor acquainted the court, that 
‘the committee of treasury having consi- 
. dered the- said letters, recommend, that 
‘ the terms epee an the letter of the 19th 
inst. be-complied with.—The court agreed 
‘ thereto.—Resolved, That the chancellor 
‘ of the exchequer’s letter, of the. 19th inst. 
be laid before the: general court ; and that 
the governor ‘he authorized. to inform the 
- proprietors, that: this. court is of opinion, 
that the proposals contained in the said 
letter be acceded to. 
No. VI.—Copy of a-Paper,. intituled, 
. © Resolution of the General Court 
on Mr. Perceval’s Letter of the 19th 
At a General Court of the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England, 
held attheir public Office in: Thread- 
needle ‘street, on Thursday-the 21st 
Jan. 1808, the following Letter from 
the-Chancellor of the Exchequer be- 
Downing-streety Jan, 19, 1808. Gens 
tlemen; Referrmg;’ &e. 
governor; further acquainted the 
court, thatthe -court of: directors, having 
taken the-said letter into consideration, are 
opinion to recommend this court to 
comply» with: the proposals: contained in 
the ‘said .letteri—The~ question was. then 
put; That:the»proposals contained: in! the 
above letter, be complied with on-the part 
of the Bank? And: carried ‘in:.the 
February 
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Ponsonby “rose «to. make the: motion.of 
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which he had- given ‘notice to the house. 
The object he had in view was, principally, 
to ascertain how’ far his majesty’s minis- 
ters had: been justified in advising his ma- 
jesty to employ his naval and military 
forces in the Expedition against Copenha- 
gen. ‘That this was a subject which pe- 
culiarly demanded the enquiry of the 
house,’ he was fully authorized to state on 
the Declaration issued by his majesty him- 
self, in the: first clause of which, his majesty 
declares that: he owes to hunself and to Eu- 
rope a -frank exposition of the motives 
which-had dictated -his conduct .with re- 
gard to Denmark. It was searcely neces- 
sary-for him to say, that in speaking of 
the Declaration by his majesty and of the 
speech’ from the throne, he meant to direct 
his ebservations solely against his majes- 
ws ministers ; and he must. also be un- 

erstood in speaking of the subject to 
which he was about to call. the attention 
of the ‘house, to refer ‘to his majesty’s 
ministers, and not to his majesty ‘himself, 


to whose native rectitude ‘and honour, :he 


was convinced ‘that’ the transaction was 
as opposite, as it had ‘been disgraceful to 
the projectors of it, and disadvantageous 
to the country.~ In order to consider the 
subject maturely, it would be necessary to 
enquire ; first, what the disposition of Den- 


matk had béen; siext, What the conduct - 


of Russia had been ; “and, lastly, what 
means ‘France possessed of executing any 


project hostile to this country in the Baltic. 
t would be idle to enquire into the dispo- 
sition of France, with respect to this coun- ° 


try, for, it was well known that the ruler of 
that nation was well disposed to unite all 
the force that'he could against Great Bri- 
tain. But, to justify his majesty’s ‘minis- 
ters for the steps that they had taken, it was 
necessary to ascertain, not the disposition of 
France, but‘the means which France -pos- 
sessed, of manifesting-that disposition in a 
manner dangerous to this coyntry. In 
drawing up the Resolutions on-which he 
Should’found his motion’ for ‘an Address to 
his ‘majesty, requesting ‘the communica- 
tion of such papers, as, in his opinion, 
would elucidate the subject, he had gotte 
pretty far back. ‘In’his majesty’s Decla- 
ration of the 25th of Sept. 1807 (p.119), 
an allusion was made'to an’ apology stated. 
to ‘have been received from Denmark at 
the close of a-former war, for having en- 
tered into a ‘hostile confederacy against 


Great Britain, which apology “was found-_ 


ed on the “avowed inability of Denmark 


to‘resist ‘the operation of external influ-— 


ence, and” the “threats of ‘a ‘formidable 


neighbouring power,’ He ‘had °there- 
fore framed a” Resolution for the -pur-+ 
pose of procuring ‘the substance or copies 
of any communication received from the 
court of Denmark towards the’ close of the 
last ‘war, containing the apology abeve al- 
luded to. ‘He was desirous*to propose this 
Resolution, because his 
tioncharged Denmark with having entered 
into an hotile’ confederacy agaist ‘this 
country, and with having defended ‘that 
hostility by declaring that -she-wascom- 
pelled to do so ‘by the threats ofa great 
neighbouring power. ‘He ‘had inquired 
into ‘this. subject, and'he had: been told, 
perhaps erroneously, that ‘the court of 
Denmark never did send such apology for 
the’ abandonment of ‘its neutrality. He. 
was desirous to know the truth of the fact, 
and he could not conceive what objection 
could ‘be made to the production of these 
papers, if ‘they: actually existed. ‘The 
transaction’ had taken: place about-six or 
7 years ago ; there’could be no apprehen- 
sion of diselosing any source of ‘secret in- 
telligeince ;-nor any thing could‘be-disco- 
vered which the not as- 
serted—that assertion he ‘did ‘not believe 
to be founded on-fact. ‘He had shaped 
another Resolution, forthe :purpose-of as- 
certaining what information had been -re- 
ceived by his majesty’s ministers respect- 
ing the conduct of Denmark, with respect 
to its naval force. He was desirous, ‘that 
all the reports made during ‘the last year 
by the king’s resident at Copenhagen, -as 
to the steps taken by the Danes for aug- 
menting their marine, manning their fleet, 
&c. should’be laid before ‘the house ; be- 
cause, if Denmark were really hostilé to this 
country, and -were disposed to-unite with 
France and Russia against us, she “would 
unquestionably have exerted ‘herself to 
put-her naval'force in a state of respecta+ 
bility. The practice in ‘Denmark ~with 


regard to their marine, he -understood-to - 


bethis: the Danish‘sailors‘were ‘obliged 
to inscribe ‘their names in ‘certain offices, 
so that the Danish government ‘knew at 


all times, pretty nearly, the amount of . 
sailors in their dominions,-as, if the sailors _ 
quitted Denmark, they ‘were obliged to” 


state in what ship ‘they went, and by these 
means, the government ‘knew the number 
of their sailors and their distribution im 
the different parts of the world, to-which 
they were carried‘by the mercantile ma- 
rine of Denmatk. Nie wxtent of Danish 
commerce, and the distant voyages un- 
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_ it,impossible for the Danish government 


‘ina few weeks. Denmark to do this must 


_ if his majesty’s resident at Copenhagen 


~ during the last. year, relative to an ang: 


during the last year scarcely a week elaps- 


_ tions,in' the ports of Denmark, for no such 


Denmark, which had awakened jealousy 


. @t the very time that the Expedition 


many of the Danish captains beasts | 
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dertaken by the, Danish sailors, rendered 


to. man a considerable fleet at a short no- 
tice. It was not as in England, where, 
owing to the immense number of our sai- 
lors, and the extent of our commerce, we 
were enabled by impressment and other 
means, to fit out and man a powerful fleet 


await the arival of her merchant fleets. 
If, therefore, Denmark had actually me- 
ditated hostility against Great Britain, it 
was impossible to conceive that she would 
not have demonstrated that lurking inten- 
tion before the period of lord Gambier’s 
arrival inthe Sound. He asked therefore, 


had sent any advices to this effect? His 
majesty’s. ministers had told him, that 
they meant to refuse an answer ; he hoped 
the house would not agree with them. He 
also wished to know, if reports had been 
received by his majesty’s ministers from 
any naval officer ics ed in the Baltic 


mentation of the naval force of Denmar. 
It was matter of public notoriety, that 


ed in. which some naval officer of skill 
and reputation had not passed the Sound, 
in consequence of our intercourse with 
Sweden, with Russia, and even with Prus- 
sia, until the power of that country had 
been demolished. It was hardly possible 
that any extraordinary naval preparations 
could have been made at Copenhagen, 
without their having been noticed by the 
expert and euperieniond officers to whom 
he alluded. If this information were de- 
nied, why was it denied? because it did 
not exist; because his majesty’s minister 
at Copenhagen did not send home any 
information of a preparation for hostility 
in Denmark, for he could not have done so 
with truth ; because his majesty’s naval 
officers had not noticed any naval exer- 


exertions had been manifested. The 
house would therefore be justified in con- 
cluding that no steps had been taken by 


or roused suspicion. He had made it his 
business to enquire what had been the 
conduct of Denmark with re to their 
own ships, and their valuable cargoes, 
which were in the ports of Great Britain, 


inst Copenhagen was fitting out. When 
admiral Gambier was preparing ‘to sail, 


ony other rumours, that it was as likely 
that the British force was destined against 
Denmark as against any other place, con- 
sulted the Danish consul on the subject. 


‘The consul applied to the Chamber of 


Commerce in Copenhagen, a_ branch 
of the public administration of govern. 
ment. He received for answer, ‘that 
there was not the smallest ground for 
anxiety or alarm on the part of the Danish . 
mercantile interest, for that no such cir. 
cumstances existed, which tended to di. 
sturb the neutrality of Denmark, or to 
lace her in a state of hostility with Great 
ritain. At the time that this answer 
was received, there were 350 Danish ships . 
in British ports, with cargoes amounting to 
two millions sterling. Was it possible to 
suppose, that under these circumstances, 
when the Danish government declared to 
her commercial interest that they need not 
hurry themselves—that there was no fear 
of an interruption of the good understand- 
ing with Great Britain ;—was it possible 
to suppose, that when a third of the com- 
mercial property of Denmark was in our 
hands, the Danish government meditated 
hostility against us? Such a thing was in- 
credible. But. it was said, that though 
Denmark herself might entertain no hostile 
disposition against Great Britain, she was 
likely soon to be forced into a state of 
hostility, and that, therefore, we were justi- 
fied in seizing her marine, without any pre- 
vious notice to Denmark, and without any 
previous behaviour on her part to provoke 
us to that seizure. If our conduct could 
be at all justified on this ground, it must 
be on the necessity of anticipating the 
views of the enemy with regard to the 
Danish fleet. -No writer on the law of na- 
tions, or.on any other law, or on common 
justice, had ever maintained that one 


-power could be justified in taking from 


another power what belonged to it, un- 
less a third power meant, and was able, 
to take thé same thing. ‘The justification 
of this step, therefore, must rest on the 
necessity of it, which would depend on 
these circumstances: the weakness of 
Denmark, or her indisposition to resist 
compulsion ;, the strength of her enemy, 
and the certainty that she must yield to 
its force. Every shadow of proof that — 
Denmark must have yielded to a hostile 
confederacy was out of the case. It was 
necessary to enquire what were the mean; 
which France possessed of accomplishing 
her object. One of his Resolutions went. 
to ascertain what information his majesty’s 
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tion of the two countries? At the time 


‘nion it was utterly insufficient. Let the 


. therefore, required Denmark to give up 
her fleet that it might be employed against 


proposed to her to surrender her fleet tous 


she did not accede to that proposal, he 


ministers had received- ing the 

er that France ssed of seizing 
the Danish navy. If his majesty’s mi- 
‘nisters‘knew the intentions of France on 
this subject, surely they were not so neg- 
ligent as to omit informing themselves of 
her power to carry those intentions into 
execution. What was the relative situa- 


that admiral Gambier sailed, a great part 
of the Danish army. was encamped in Hol- 
stein; a considerable French force was 
also in the same place. This disposition 
of the two armies shewed no intention in 
Denmark to yield to France. Had she 
entertained such an intention she would 
not advance a force against a French 
force. The question then came to be, 
Was the French force sufficient “ to in- 
duce or compel”’ (such were the terms of. 
his majesty’s Declaration) Denmark to 
yield to the views of France? In his opi- 


house consider the situation of Denmark. 
She possessed considerable countries on 
the main continent of Europe: but she 
had still more valuable possessions in 
Norway, the Danish islands, (on one of 
which her capital was situated), and con- 
siderable foreign colonies. Had France, 


Great Britain, what would Denmark have 
answered? “No, you have no right to 
make such a demand; it is a manifest 
usurpation on your part; if you make me 
choose between hostility with England 
and agg 4 with France, I prefer the lat- 
ter; for, if I quarrel with England, Eng- 
land can take from me all my foreign 
possessions; she can injure my marine, 
and employ Sweden to attack me in Nor- 
way. It is, therefore, better for me to 
keep that which you cannot take from 
me, than to sacrifice it by a war with 
England.” This would have been the 
conduct of Denmark, if the rashness and 
eee of his majesty’s ministers 

not forced her into hostility against 
Great Britain. Were it asked, when we 


and to maintain her alliance with us, why 


would answer, that we had ned made 

any proposal to Denmark which it was 

possible for an independent state to ac- 

cept. If, in private life, a similar pro- 

— had been made to any gentleman of 
at 
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the Danes? “« Enter into an alliance with 
us, declare yourselves against France, and 
remain united ‘to England; but first we 
must deprive you of your power ;. for we 
have so little confidence in your good 
faith, that we will conclude no treaty 
with you until you are dispossessed of the 
means of infringing it. Say yot are not — 
worthy of credence ; ratify your own re- 
proach, and we will allow you to be our 
friends.” To such a proposition, nothing 
but absolute conquest could ever make 2 
nation submit. But what means did France * 
ssess of compelling Denmark to join the 
stile confederacy against England, if 
she were not inclined to do so? It had 
been said, that France, having taken Jut- 
land and Holstein, might have marched 
an army across the Great Belt, when frozen, 
and have seized the Danish ‘fleet. He 
had consulted books, and other authentic 
sources of information on the subject, 
and he did not find that any considerable 
force had passed the Great Belt on the 
ice for above 150 years. It had rarely’ 
happened that even individuals had been 


‘enabled to cross in that manner. It was 


well known that the cold in most of. 
the European states was not now what | 
it had been. The draining of morasses, 
the cutting of forests, and the general 
cultivation and- improvement of coun- 
tries, had made great alterations ‘in their 
climates ; so that not only had no troops 
passed the Great Belt on the ice during 
the last 150 years, but during the last 
60 years no instance had occurred in 
which that arm of the sea had been so’ 
bound up by frost, that a general would 
have ventured to march an army across it. 
But even had it so chanced that a very 
hard frost should have suggested to the 
French, the idea of marching across the 


‘Belt, what would have been the conse- 


quence? A noble lord had stated the other 
evening that there were 35,000 troops in 
Zealand, certainly there were 30,000 
in Holstein: this amounted to 65,000 
Danes. The Swedes were their allies, 
and so were we; and was it possible 
that France could have got a force over 
the Great Belt, in spite of the Danish force, 
and the Swedish force, and the British | 
force united? Had the. Belt not been’ - 
frozen over, the French would have no 
chance whatever of getting into Zea- 
land. The Danes themselves could haye 
kept them out; and therefore to imagine 


house,~ would it not have been con- {that the conjunct Danish, Swedish, and 


sidered an insult? What did we say to 
Vou. X. 


a 


— marine could not have prevented 
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them, would-have been most childishly ab- 
+ gurd. As. it was material to know. what 
_ werethe means which France possessed of 
carrying her pine: into effect; he - had 
framed, a Resolution for that purpose, al- 


though he was convinced she possessed no 


~such means.—The next consideration was, 


a how far France was to receive assistance in 


the execution of her projects from Russia ? 
Immediately after the conclusion of peace 
at Tilsit, it had been argued by many, 
that Russia had thrown herself into the 
arms of France, and thereby had given 
preponderance to that power.in the North 
of Europe. To those who believed this it 


must have been strange to see the Danish | 


marine taken possession of by this country, 
and the Russian marine permitted to rove 
about at pleasure: In one of lord Leveson 
Gower’s dispatches, dated the 2d of Sept. 
fe 191.) his lordship stated that in a con- 
cewith general. Budberg, the general 
allowed the existence of secret articles in 
the Treaty of Tilsit, but declared that 
those articles had no reference to England. 
Now, it had been insisted in his majesty’s 
Declaration relative to Russia and Den- 
mark, that it was a knowledge of those se- 
cret articles that had induced his majesty 
to take the steps that he had done for the 
purpose of securing the Danish fleet. It 
therefore became material to know when 
his majesty’s ministers became acquainted 
with those secret articles; how far they 
related to Denmark; and how far by those 
articles France .approached her purpose, 
with regard to the marine.of that country. 
In another dispatch lord Gower said, that 
in a conversationwith the Russian minister, 
the latter had not alluded to the transac- 
tion at Copenhagen, and added, that he 
was surprised next morning to receive a 
Note (p. 194) in which it, was stated, that. 
the emperor experienced great pain and 
‘anxiety in consequence of an intimation 
’ of this transaction, which he had received 
’. from his own minister, and from the court 
of Denmark. The English ambassador 
'» Was imstructed to give an account to the 
court .of St. Petersburgh of the -motives 
- by which the British ministry had been 
actuated. He was to declare, 
- that they had been long in possession of, 
~ data, which left no doubt of the intention 
of the French government relative to the 
- marine of Denmark. 
- might have known ever since the war 
broke out ! He was still further instructed’ 


say, thiat the Danisli fleet had been in- 


‘Why this they | 


the British empire, and, therefore; that 
the security of his dominions had obliged 
his majesty to deprive France of ‘so 
_erful an assistance (p. 205.) This wasthe 
explanation given -by his majesty’s minis« 
ters to the emperor of Russia—to that 
very emperor ‘of Russia, who was now 
represented by them as the chief. insti- 
gator to the hostile confederacy against 
us! Was it possible that any person re- 
ween his majesty, and satisfied that 
ussia was what she was now described 
to be, when he wasasked by the court of 
St. Petersburgh what was the cause of 
our conduct at Copenhagen, could have 
replied, that his majesty’s ministers. pos- 
sessed data which left no doubt of the 
intentions of the French government’ re- 
lative to the marine of Denmark ? Would 
he -have duly maintained the honour of 
the crown, and the dignity and interests 
of Britain, if he had tamely said that 
we had such data? He -was convinced 
that our government had at. that time. 
no settled belief, that Russia was engaged, 
or disposed to ge, to act with hostility 
against us. The British ambassador at the 
court of St. Petersburg, of whose honour and 
ingenuousness there could be but one opi- 
nion, would otherwise have answered ‘to 
the demand of Russia, “ Why do you ask 
me this question, when you yourselves have 
created the necessity ; when you your- 
selves have been the chief instigators and 
promoters of the project, which my go- 
‘vernment have:taken these steps for the 
purpose of defeating ?’’—In another dis- 
patch from this country to lord Gower, 
dated the 27th of September 1807, when 
Russia had offered to mediate between 
Great Britain and France, the right hon. 
secretary (Mr. Canning) writes, that ‘the 
terms on which that mediation could be ac- 
cepted, were Ist, ‘ the frank communica 
tion of the articles of the Treaty of Tilsit, 
secret as wellas avowed.’ Now, he thought 
that at that time the right hon. secretary 
knew them, and yet a knowledge of them 
‘from Russia was insisted upon as the: sine 
qua non of an acceptance of her offer of 
‘mediation. Instead of grounding the ob- 
jections of our government:to accept the 
mrediation of Russia, on the conduct of 
that power with regard to Denmark, 
the dispatch proceeds to state the anxiety 
of his majesty ona variety of other topics 
—on the movements in the mediterranean 
—on the surrender of Corfu—on the in- 
tentions of Russia withrespect to Turkey— 
on the public articles of the Treaty of Tikit, 
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which recognized the Frenchking of Naples 
only.as:king-of Naples, although: that ar- 
ticle might in effect be contradicted by a’ 
secret article, adding to that title that of 
the Two Sicilies. These were the consi- 
derations which the right hon. secretary 
urged the British minister to press, as rea- 
sons for desiring the disclosure of the Se-. 


_ eret Articles of the Treaty of Tilsit ; but 


any confederacy existing between 
Russia France force ibe Danes to 
join; against. Great. Britain, the dispatch 
silent. How was it. possi- 
ble:then, that the right hon. secretary, or 
the British ambassador, could at that time 
really believe that Russia was the chief in- 


_ stigator of the project by which France 


was to have been put in possession of the 
Danish marine? In another dispatch: from 
the right hon. secretary, of the 28th Sept. 
(p. 204) he signifies to lord Leveson Gow- 
er his majesty’s entire approbation of the 
answer returned by his excellency to gen. 
Budberg’s Note on the subject of the ope- 
rations at Copenhagen ; which answer con- 
tained not the most distant allusion to Rus- 
sian. interference, as being a motive. to 
those operations. aan then goes 


on, and for the first time, Russia is menti- 
- oned by the right hon. secretary, as consti- 


tuting a great part of our danger.. He says, 
that certain enumerated. - circumstances 
“formed such a body of evidence, not 
only of the designs of Bonaparte, but of 


"the connivance, if not of-the participation, 
- of Russia, that his majesty would. have 


been wanting alike in what he owed to his 
own dignity and: to the security of his do- 
minions, if he had. not taken the most ef- 
fectual steps for. breaking through. the 
combination that was collecting round him; 


and, it would have been idle, ander such 


circumstances, to have waited the consent” 


of Russia to, measures calculated to repel 
a danger -of which Russia herself formed. 
so. large a part.” But there were no 


instructions to. our-ambassador to repre- 


sent to Russia herself the consequences 


of her own conduct, or the mischief. 


which his majesty, apprehended to. his 
own dominions, from submitting to 
the guidance. of France. The dispatch 
proceeded to state, “that his majesty is 
perfectly willing that the pacification 
with- the e¢ourt. of Denmark, should be 


wholly: the. work.of the emperor of Rus- 


sia.’ The emperor of. Russia, who, but’ 
two.or three paragraphs before had-been 
described the:..chief instigator of the 
designs: against Great Britain, and the 


* he thought it necessary to let the 
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great troubler of the repose of the North’ 
of Europe !' At. this time a change took’ 
place in the Russianadministration. Gens’ 
Budberg gave up the portfeuille of the © 
Foreign Affairs to count Soltykoffe. In‘ 
the first: interview that our ambassador’ 
had with count Soltykoff, he ‘complained - 
to him of not having received any com- 
munication of the secret articles of the 
Treaty: of Tilsit. Then in a’ dispatch, * 
dated St, Petersburg, Oct. 7 (p. 207.) lord : 
Leveson Gower:states, that he had com- © 
municated to count Romarizow a copy ' 
of the Capitulation of Copenhagen; ac-": 
companied by a short note (which note © 
had not been laid on the table of the house.) 
In this dispatch the noble lord says, that 
Russia” 
ministry clearly understand that his ma- 
jesty was not to be frightened out of the 
pursuit of such measuresas he might judge ° 
expedient for the security of his empire,’ 
by any indirect menace or intimation of’ 
the displeasure of the empéror of Russia.’ - 


| (All this while not one word ‘is said of the ' 


conduct of Russia, with respect. to Den-" - 
mark). In reply, count Romanzow ob-~ 
served, “That neither he nor the Danish 

minister had received any accounts ‘from ~ 
Kiel since the capture of Copenhagen ; 

that the emperor, therefore, being as yet, 

unacquainted with the sentiments or views 

of the Prince Royal of Denmark since that ° 
event, naturally waited: for the com-’ 
munication of them, before his Imperial 

majesty could make-up his own ‘opinion * 
upon the question.”” Count Romanzow ° 
then asked his Lordship, “ Whether it‘ 
was the intention of his majesty’s govern- © 
ment to restore the ships to the king 

of Denmark, in the case of peace being ® 
concluded with France ?”” To whieh’ lord 

Leveson Gower answered, that, “ the’ 
possession of the Danish fleet had been ob-'' 
tained by force, and not by negociation.”” - 
In one of the dispatches from lord Leveson 

Gower, dated 2nd of Sept. our minister ex- ‘ 
presses satisfaction in finding that «a con- ’ 
siderable change had taken place in the” 
tone and temper of general Badberg’s‘ 
conversation.” He had becomée « mila! 
and conciliating,’ he had expressed’ 
“ great anxiety to remove évery difficulty ' 
in the way of-a perfectly good 
ing between the two countries ;” and in 
subsequent dispatch lord Leveson Gower 
declares his surprise to have received on’ © 
the following morning: a Note from gené-* 
ral Budberg expressive of the emperor's’ _ 
astonishment: at- the information he 
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‘Jord Leveson Gower had an interview 


on the 4th.of Nov. his majesty’s-minister 


' plete triumph, and had. carried not only 


also every other point essential to the suc- 


- federacy against G. Britain, was there the 
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received from his minister at nhagen,. 
of the propositions made by Mr. Jackson 
to that court ;—propositions which he 
terms “ as derogatory to, as incompati- 
ble with,. the om of every indepen- 
dent power.’ The sfact was, that when 


with. general Budberg, the emperor was 
at Gatschina, where he had been for seve~ 
ral days. On his return, the Russian mi- 
nister did certainly communicate -to our 
ambassador a note not of a very friendly 
tenor. There were two or three other 
most material paragraphs in these dis- 
patches, which he should notice. The 
case which his majesty’s ministers wished 
to make out was, that Russia had been all 
this while secretly instigating Denmark to 
join the confederacy against us.; and yet 


at. St. Petersburgh, after detailing the diffi- 
culties which he had experienced in ob- 
taining an interview with count Roman- 
zow, says that ““he had been informed 
that some members of the council, who 
had been consulted in the present very 
critical state of affairs, had advised'the em- 
peror not to reject the present opportunity 
of re-establishing the tranquillity of the 
North of Europe, and that their opinion 
had been adopted.’ So then, down to 
the 4th of Nov. the emperor of Russia en- 
tertained this favourable disposition to- 
wards England ! In the next dispatch, in- 
closing the Russian Declaration, lord Gow- 
er observes, that general Savary and the 
other members of the French mission, 
boasted, that they had gained a com- 


this act of hostility against England, but 


cess of Bonaparte’s views.” What! had 
they been labouring from the conclusion 
of the Treaty of Tilsit down to the begin- 
ning of Nov. before they could succeed 
in. carrying these “ points so essential to 
the success of Bonaparte’s views,” and 
was that conduct of Russia to be assigned 
asa reason for our breaking in upon a neu- 
tral nation her her fleet ? 
In no period of the history of any count 

could transaction be found. Bor, 
suppose he were to concede in argument 


that which was completely contradicted 


‘by. the dispatches on. the table, that 
ia had been active in forming a con- 


smallest proof that Denmark would have 
been disposed to join it? And what means 


march an army down the Baltic, and what’ 
fieet had she to against the united” 
fleets of England, Denmark and Sweden ?' 
The power of protecting the neutrality of 
Denmark was all on the side of wit 
land, not on France.. Was it probable’ 
that Denmark would have sacrificed 
her East and West India possessions, — 
her own Islands, and Norway, because 
France might have threatened her with 
the loss of Jutland and Holstein ? He defied 
the right hon. secretary to ‘shew on the 
table one syllable of evidence, that Den- 
mark entertained such an intention. He 
had shaped other Resolutions for the pur- 
of enquiring what had been the con-: 
duct of his majesty’s ministers with -re-. 
spect to Denmark herself ; and whether, ~ 
having determined to pursue a course hos- 
tile to her interests, they had pursued a 
course advantageous to ours. He had 
asked for the Instructions to Mr. Jackson’ 
on this subject, which were not refused ; 
but he had also asked for the correspon- 
dence between Mr. Jackson and the go- 
vernment of Denmark, which was denied 
him. He had asked for these communi- 
cations; because he wished to know whe- 
ther they had been of a nature calculated 
to prevent a continuance of hostility, or 
ee core a restoration of peace. He 
had been informed, that instead of making 
any proposal consistent with the honour 
and dignity of the Danish crown, no pro- 
posal had been made by the British go- 
vernment, in which the continued pos- 
session of the Danish fleet did not form a 
part. Why be at the expence of sending 
special missions to Copenhagen, when it 
was determined to adhere to terms so 
odious and so inadmissible on the 

of Denmark? He had been told that it 
was —— to Denmark, that her fleet 
in 


time, should be restored to her; not on 
the conclusion of a Definitive Treaty of 
peace with France, but 3 years after the 
conclusion of such a treaty! A p 
that could have been made only for the 
— of insulting the Danish oourt. 
ow had his majesty’s ministers acted 
with regard to Zealand? They stated the 
necessity of anticipating the views of , 
France asthe justification of their conduct. 
They had attacked Denmark because 
France’ entertained thtee projects :’ the 
Ist of shutting the Sound against Great 


Britain ; the second of excluding her ma-— 
nufactures from the’ Continent’; and the’ 


had Russia to compel her? Shecould not 


‘3rd, of taking possession of the Danish’ 


vhatsoever condition it might be at the §. 


| 

= 

| 
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fleet. Now, unless his majesty’s minis- 


ters had reduced the power of Denmark 
- so low, that she .was not able to assist 


France, they had secured to France the 
attainment of two of her objects; for.cer- 
tainly after our entering Zealand, Den- 
mark would shut the Sound, and exclude 
our manufactures from that part of the 
continent. By what ministers had done, 
they had provoked hostility without de- 
priving of the power of revenge. If our 
army had been able to beat the Danes, as 
asserted the other evening by a noble 
lord, might we not have kept Zealand ? 
With the assistance of Sweden and of 
our own reinforcements, what chance 


-would France and Denmark, united, have 


had, to get back this important possession? 
To abandon it was the height of weakness. 
But even if we had not kept “ealand, 
could we not have dismantled the ar- 
senal and destroyed the docks? could we 


not have blown up the Crown Batteries 


and Cronenberg Castle, and secure to our- 
selves the quiet passage of the Sound? 
Why so shabby in our iniquities ? When 
we imitated the atrocities of the ruler of 
France, why not imitate the grandeur and 
magnitude of his designs? Would Bona- 
parte, under similar circumstances, have 
given up Zealand? The conduct of minis- 
ters showed how weak it was to do ill by 
halves. If it was necessary to attack Den- 
mark at all, then it was their duty to 
render her as inefficient as possible. The 
same motives that justified the one would 
justify the other. He presumed it was 


_pot want of will in the right hon. gentle- 


men opposite, but want of knowledge. 
He trusted at least’ that they would got 
talk of scruples, or morality, or law; 
these according to the modern tenets, 
were considerations fit only for fools and 
philosophers, not for statesmen. Would 


_‘ they venture to contend, that it was no dis- 
advantage to G. Britain to have the Sound 


shut against her commerce, to have Zea-. 
land created, what it cane would be, a 
strong depository of force against her 
arms? Having bogie the work of destruc- 
tion, they neglected their duty by not 
completing it. Let them not say that he 
gave counsel so atrocious, so monstrous, 
that their delicacy and sensibility would 
not allow them to’ accept ‘it. y had 
affected to look with great anxiety to the 


next spring, and had congratulated them- 
selves by the ‘seizure of the Danish 


fleet, that anxiety was relieved. But what 


‘count 


would they do in all suegeeding springs ? 
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Were they disposed to put Ireland ina 
state of greater contentment than that in 
which she was-at present? If not, why 
leave Denmark so much power? Having 
alienated Denmark from England, France’ 
would construct in ‘Copenhagen fleets 
much faster, better and be rt, than in 
any other of Europe. His majesty’s 
for Sweden. subsidiary treaty with) 
Sweden was soon to be laid on the table 
of the house. France had long been the: 
enemy of Sweden ; Russia probably had 
become so. Denmark was rendered the 
ally of France, and thus by refraining 
from dismantling Zealand, Sweden was 
exposed to the greatest danger. All these 
considerations pressed with the greatest: 
urgency for the fullest information on the’ 
subject. Theredid not appre to him the 
slightest justification the conduct” 
of ministers with regard to’ Denmark. 
If they could justify themselves for the 
acts that they had committed, ‘then. they 
could not justify themselves for the acts 
that they had not committed. In com- 
mencing the war, in carrying on the war, 
in the mode of seeking for peace, in all, 
he thought them’ completely wrong, and_ 
on all, demanded the fullest informa- 
tion. _ Above all, he trusted that he should 
never hear such transactions as the Expe- 
dition to Copenhagen justified, on the- 
ground that statesmen and nations were 
absolved from an observance of the laws: 


of morality. On what principle were they 
so absolved? Did not the same Divine 
Providence which watched the conduct of 
individuals, watch also that of States ? 
Look,” said the right hon. gent, “ at your 
conduct with respect to America. When 
you departed from the rules of justice and 


morality, you lost America. France in- 
terfered, and she had no right to inter- 
fere. She interfered not for the purpose. 
enin and, ereby strengthen- 
been ished: it. inci 
, became the seeds of that Revolu- 
tion which overwhelmed the government, 
scattered the royal family which sent them. 
to seek an asylum in thi . Were 
there no other instances ? “Beaona 

these philosophers of the modern sc 

to study in the book he should’ open to 
them. Letthem look at the partition: of- 


a 
ud 

| 

! 

| 
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sia, thie 
_ confederacy to destroy notonly the power,: 


life by their own splendid achievements, 


right hom gent. who! had ‘just; sat down,’ 


bench. His majesty’s ministers 
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Poland: there they would.read that Prus- of an eminent service successfully pers, 
agent in» that. detestable | formed.. Whatever might be the decision. . 


but the Very name of an independent state, 
had. -béen:deprived:of her share of .the- 


of the house,: he, for one, should always, 
feel the highest satisfaction. in having been. 
so accused... It was also a.source of pecu-, 


robbery; and reduced to: the most abject:| liar gratification, that no imputation could. 


and :deplanable state. There: they: would: 
see Austria and-: Russia scrambling’ for: 


their*part:of the and crouching.at: |; 
‘times “happened, when’. the. successors of. 


be presented to his majesty, praying that 
he would be. graciously pleased to give di- 


rections that there be laid before the house, | 


the substance and dates of all information 
transmitted by his majesty’s minister at the 
court Copenhagen, during the last year, 
Naval Force of Denmark ; 
i particularly respecting any measures 
taken for augmenting the'same, or putting. 
it in a state of better preparation, or. for 
collectiig seamen for the purpose of man- 
the samie, or any part thereof.” 

. Secretary Canning then rose. He 
eommenced ‘iis reply by observing, that 
the moment was at. length arrived, when 
the gentlemen. opposite, sopeculiarly qua- 


to,enquire, into. the conduct of their sue- 
cessors, had, by a-worthy selection of the. 
at’ his majesty’s ministers:.on their trial-| 
r that, which, until. questioned by them, 
the greatness of is‘appre-+ 
hengion, lest all moral 
be.éffaced. from ‘the. minds of:the ‘house, the. 
ight hon.: gent. had taken 4 course which-| 
brilliant example of a morality, | 
not only: out ofthe ordin 


severe :even! than: that: an morality, 


choice;- Denmark been 


rest on those gentlemen by whom this, 
motion was. brought forward, of being ac~., 
ituated -by party feelings, as; had. some. 


av .admimstration had. been left in 
session of .a.glory, which they had dilapi.., 
dated. He was:not aware,that any enyi-. 
ous feelings of-comparison could have in,, 
stigated the present motion ; when .no- - 
ithing had been done by one set .of men, it, 
was impossible to compare. their actions. 
with what had. been done by another, 
There ‘was another feature in this transac. 
‘tion- honeurable-to the character of the, . 
house ; they were-not then debating how, 
to ward off impending danger, but, in 
‘comparative security, were discussing by 
what. mode: that. security could be conti- 
nued- According te ‘the sentiments, of 
‘the ne the restoration of 
the Danish fleet would be the best mode, 
of continuing that security ;. for, certainly, 
if. it were decided, that the taking of, 
them was unjust, the justice of retaining 
them could not possibly be asserted. The. 
house would. not blame the spoilers and» 
yet keep the spoil. Though he could not, 
agree with the right hon. gent. in his con-., 
clusion, he agreed with him in his pre; 
mises, that if. mjustice had been done, it,, 
should be not only marked, but repaired, 
The right, hon. gent. had fairly stated,, . 
that the disposition of Denmark and Russia, ; 
andsthe means’ of France, constituted the. 


question. before the house. He had ads.; 


mitted the designs-of France without any: 
other evidenée than that contained in his, 
Majesty’s speech. With: respect to the, 
disposition .. of ‘Denmark, he begged. the © 
right hon. gent. to recollect,.at the outset, ; 
that.it was not maintained by his majesty’s . 
ministers, that wilfully, knowingly, and 
SLFOUS OF » 
ar with G. Britain rather than-of ‘peace. 
This had neither beén maintained; nor was } 
itsnecessary to beso.’ A-right hon, friend, 


track, butmore | of his;.on the opposite side of the house , 


(Mr. Sheridan), had said, late. 


which hie: knew~bad-its -admivers on: evening, that a case of weakness. on the 


were called: tdiac¢ount—not: for disaster 
isgiecd,They had:bten-called.to 
answeran Anaceusation of success; toex~ 


art 6 imark;,and “ofa. determination 

to. avail herself ef: that weakness, on 

art of ‘France, would. alone be a-justifi~., 
tion ofthe: conduct, of the British go-'- 


plain therelements; and: justify the motives'| vérnment: Though he'did net-impute to. 


it 
that. the justice of Providence was- not 
evident:in all this? The chief -object of. 
if the:Resolusions. he had: to. propose was,-if 
4 ‘possible; to obtain such: information as 
of must satisfy him that ministers-wére justi< 
 fiable in what they, had done. He was 
anxious the character of the country should: 
' stanth~as fair as it always had done,: and 
that it should-not be made a reproach 
us, that atthe very time we were most 
| hement in condemning the atrocity of 
Franée, we went far beyond it. 
hon. gents“concluded with moving his first 
| Resolition : viz. “That am humble address 
| | | 
it | | 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
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| 
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. Demmark a, disposition to-go: ta. war, with 
‘this country, he. protested expat the-ad- 
yantage which was taken, of this admission, . 
when it was asserted, that we had had the | 
hearts-of the Danes,-and that. we had for- 
 feited them. He did not like talking of 
_ national dislikes, but such an observation 
_ evinced a most .complete- blindness to the 
fact, which: was, that from the moment of 
the Armed Neutrality, in 1780, there had 
been # feeling towards this country on the 
part of Denmark, not of direct hostility, 
but certainly not of very cordial. friend- 
ship. Every body knew what had been 
the conduct of Denmark at the end of 
two former wars. In inciting the Armed 
Neutrality. of 1780, Denmark had been an 
active agent; and at the end of 1800, but 
a few months after Denmark had declared 
‘her abandonment of the principles on 
which: the-armed neutrality was formed, 
she agaimentered into a league confeder- 
' ated against G. Britain. Did this testify 
the good intentions of Denmark ? Or, on 
the other hand, did it testify her means of 
resisting the influence of superior powers’? 
Let whichever part of -the alternative the 
vhouse chose be adopted, he. would not 
hesitate to say, that any government would 
be lost to a due sense of the interests of . 
the country, if, with a. recollection of 
former occurrences, they had: not looked: 
. with vigilance and. suspicion to see. how 
Denmark would conductherself at a period 
of so. much greater danger to G. Britain. 
Was.it not probable, that-a league of much 
more force, and knit with much greater 
vigour than any preceding one, would be 
formed against this country ? Was it not: 
probable, from the experience of the past, 
that Denmark would be: induced by incli- 
nation, or compelled, by force to join that 
Jeague ? The favourite project of Bona- 
‘parte, since he had desisted from his threat 
‘of immediate invasion, was to destoy our 
commerce, and to collect.a naval force 
which should run down the navy of G. Bri- 
tain. Not..a treaty did he conclude in 
‘which the -exclusion of British merchan- 
dise- and shipping did not form a leading 
article. In.terms: too plain to be mis- 
= he had avowed his intention to 
ing eve er of the continent to bear 
Britain. Was there any thing in 
the situation of Denmark which rendered 
it probable, that she was,out of his 
- view in this avowal? To all these pre-. 
‘sumptions ‘the right hon. .gent, +had_ 
thought. it. sufficient - to answer;. that 
Denmark had prepared against any 


, 


attempt on the part ef -Francé, to controk 
her-conduct, by stationing.a military force 
in Holstein, aot of that 
force? The greatest danger to which Den- 
mark was exposed from France, was im 
1803, when France occupied) Hanover 
with a large force. Then not a man was | 
in Holstein. beyond the peace garrison. 
In this state the boasted cordon of Hol-. 
stein remained till the period that France 
seemed disposed to molest Denmark ?-~ 
No—till the army of England and Swe- 
den were in force in Hanover ; then, and 
not till then, the Danes increased their 
military power in Holstein. He must be | 
an ingenious arguer who could deduce 
from this circumstance that England had 
been the object of the sympathy of Den- 
mark, and France of her apprehension. 
After the battle of Jena, the territory. of 
Denmark had been violated by a French 
detachment in pursuit of a Prussian —_ 
and aslight skirmish took-place with 

Danish troops, in which a Danish general 
was taken, and conveyed to the head- 
quarters ofthe Krench general, where, in 
place.of being treated with the distinction 
to. be expected from an officer of a 
friendly. power, he met with no very flat- 
tering reception; and was sent back, after 
his horse had been stolen, and his pock- 
ets picked, under every species of injury 
which .a licentious: soldiery could inflict. 
This had been done whilst the Danish 
army collected to cover the neutrality of 
Holstein. was stationed in the neigh- 
bourhood. . Was this event followed 
by the advance of that army?No such 
thing ;. the insult was immediately suc- 
ceeded by the retreat.of the Danish army; 
and this circumstance. produced a némon- 
strance, on the. part of the British governs 
ment, against the conduct of the Danish 
government, in neglecting to vindicate its 
neutrality. The mention of this cireum- 
stance led him to contradict a misrepre- 
sentation which had been charged against 
the British government, namely, that. thé 
Danish army had been stationed in Hol- 
stein at its desire, in order that its designs 
against Copenhagen might be more.easily - 
accomplished. “This statement was so 
wholly unfounded, that-it was not till 
the retreat of the Danish army, before a 
handful of French troops, that the British 
government had made a representation, 
complaining, that that was not the way for 
Denmark. to.enforce’ itsmeutrality.: The 


conduct of France ,té: Sweden was. very: 


different. When’ thé French division, 
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_ though it amounted to a stron 
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commanded by general Murat, entered 


dLubeck,' 2000 Swedish troops were made 
prisoners, after the storming of the town, 
and the general who commanded them 
was not only treated with every distinc- 
tion due to his rank and character, but 
_ Sent back with a message to the king of 
Sweden from the French ral, the 
brother in law of Buonaparte, inviting him 
to make common cause with France, inti- 
mating that it would be for his advantage 
to do so, and hinting that it was unnatural 
for Denmark to possess Norway, which 
ought to be annexed to Sweden. is had 
been the conduct of France towards Swe- 
dén, at a period contemporary with the 
_ assertion of the Danish neutrality ; and 
when afterwards a negotiation was en- 
tered into at Hamburgh, for the release of 
the Swedish prisoners, the. same commu- 
nication was made to the Swedish chargé 
@ affaires there. What was the conduct of 
the king of Sweden upon this occasion? 
He sent immediately to acquaint the 
Crown Prince with the offer that had 
been made to him, and proffered the as- 
sistance of 20,000 Swedish troops for the 
defence of Denmark, an assistance which 
_ the British government also had strongly 

recommended to the acceptance of the 
government of Denmark. This offer, thus 
recommended on our part, had been re- 
jected by the Danish government, which, 
in communicating the terms of the offer, 
concealed entirely the proposal of France 
respecting Norway. Could the right hon. 
gent. then contend, that after such conduct, 
we had aright to rely on the frank and 
full declaration of Denmark ? Shortly af- 
ter, Hamburgh was evacuated by the 
French, but re-occupied on the 19th Nov. 
enly two days before the famous Decree 
of the 21st Nov. This Decree was com- 
‘muhicated to the Danish government, and 
no remonstrance was made against it, yet, 
when the mitigated measure of retalia- 
tion was afterwards resorted to by the 
British government, then the rage of the 
Danish government was excited, and a 
determination to resist its execution de- 
clared. It was due, however, in justice 
to the noble lord who preceded him in 
office, (lord Howick) to state, that this 
determination had been, manfully met ; 
which led to its abandonment. He did 
not: mean to insist on this as conclusive, 
presump- 
tion, that, whether from predilection or 
necessity, the Danish government had no 
power of election between England and 


France ; there was no choice, no discus. 
sion, no reasoning upon the subject. The 
magistrates of Hamburgh had remonstra- 
ted against the Decree of the 21st of Noy, 
and sent a deputation to wait upon Buo- 
naparte with it. In ‘the conference which 
the deputies had with Buonaparte, they 
represented to him the ruin of commerce 
that would be the consequence of pursu- 
ing his wild plan of restrictions, to which 
his answer was, “ that he would annihi- 
late all commerce ; for, as commerce and 
England were identified, and he was de- 
termined that England should fall, it was 
necessary that commerce should fall also,” . 
But, he did not stop there; he added, 

“that he would make others co-operate 


‘with him,” and then adverting to this 


mighty neutral, this powerful indepen- 
he said, « te that little Prince 
take care, or I shall teach him how to act.” 
This was not a private communication, 
but a statement in a conference which 
had since been published. What was it 
that Buonaparte was to teach the Crown 
Prince of Denmark, to whom he directed 
such an insulting observation as no one 
individual could address to another with- 
out offence, except the manner of making 
his means subservient to the views of the 
French government? When the French 
shut the Elbe and the Weser, the Danish 
government consented to the measure 
without a murmur, but remonstrated 
strongly against our blockade of those 
rivers, though the remonstrance was af- 
terwards given up, when it was found that 
it would be injurious to their own com- 
merce to press their objections to the mea- 
sure. That it was not the determination 
of the Danish government to defend Hol- 
stein against the French, appeared evi- 
dent from a variety of opinions, which he 
found recorded in his office. The right 
hon. gent. had called for Copies of Cor- 
respondence to shew what was the imme- 
diate intention of Denmark, but he must 
contend, that the concurrent opinions of 
several ministers at different times, and 


under similar circumstances, were more ~ 


to be depended upon as a ground of .de- 
cision, than the opiaied of any individual, 
however qualified he might be to form a 
correct judgment.—The right hon. secre- 
tary here read extracts from several dis- 
peenes from Mr. Garlicke, dated Copen- 

agen, Dec. 1806, stating, that, after the 
French Decree of the 21st Nov. had been 
communicated to the Danish government, 
a demand was made that the h army 
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should be withdrawn from Holstein, that 
no English or Swedish troops should be 
allowed to enter the Danish territory, nor 
‘any measures taken demonstrative of dis- 
“trast of France: that on receipt of this 
intelligence at Kiel, relays of horses had 
been provided, not for the advance, but to 
‘secure the retreat of the Crown Prince. 
He also read from a subsequent dispatch, 
dated 28th Dec. 1806, that no preparations 
for defence had been made, nor any in- 
clination shewn to resort to the aid of the 
natural allies of Denmark; that several 
persons employed in the offices of state, 
though not in the highest department, 
acted in collusion with France, and were 
attached to the French interests; that 
these persons would have considerable in- 
fluence on the opinions respecting the de- 
fence of the country ; and that viewing the 
indolence of some, and the activity of 
others, at the Danish court, he (Mr. Gar- 
licke) oy it his duty to state the 
truth, that there was reason to conclude, 
that when France was in an attitude to in- 
force her demand, she would insist upon 
the exclusion of British vessels from the 
ports of Denmark, and probably after- 
wards upon the surrender of the Dock 
Yards of Copenhagen; and that it was 
therefore the more necessary for the British 


to use every means of vigi-— 


ance and precaution, to defeat the designs 
of the enemy in that quarter. These had 
been the opinions of that minister upon 
the policy and temper of the Danish go- 
vernment, and yet that was the power 
upon whose determination they were re- 
quired implicity to rely. It would not be 
just for him in stating these facts, to with- 
hold his tribute of applause from those 
who had preceded him in the office he had 
now the honour to fill, and who had met 
with firmness the remonstrances and de- 
monstrations of the Danish government. 
The noble lord who saeenaiansly preceded. 
him had instructed Mr. Garlicke to declare 
_ to the Danish government, that his majesty 
could never, in the event of that power 
submitting to the controul of France, suffer 
either the whole or a part of its navy to 
be placed at the disposal of France. [Loud 
cries of hear! hear!] The hon. gentle- 
men opposite might continue their accla- 
mations, but the opinion was entitled to 
respect. Perhaps, however, the noble 
lord had not considered the means ade- 
uate to the end, and did not lodk upon 
e capture of Holstein as more likely to 
secure the possession of the Danish fleet, 
Vo, X. 
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than the conquest of Alexandria that of 
the Turks. But the instructions of the 
noble lord went on to say, that if the 
Danes should suffer the French to occupy 
Holstein, his majesty could not abstain 
from those measures which would be ne- 
cessary to maintain the honour of his 
crown and assert the interest of his sub- 
jects. [Loud cries of hear, hear! from 
the opposition.] He presumed, from their 
acclamation, that the gentlemen opposite 
inferred, that these measures should not 
be resorted to until the Danish navy should 
be actually taken, or until the agreement 
should be entered into for its surrender, or 
until a communication of such agreement 
should be made by a government, which 
had entered into a convention with this 
country in August, and in the December 
following had violated that convention. The 
whole conduct of that court shewed, that, 
either from necessity or inclination, , it 
would have taken a part against this 
country, and it was no weak presumption 
of sack an event, that all the offers of 
France had been kept back from this 
country, whilst they were amusing us with 
the assurance, that they placed an impli- 
cit reliance upon the Declarations of 
France. He had been hitherto speaking 
of the state of Denmark in Dec. 1807, 
and Jan. 1808, when Buonaparte was em- 
ployed at a distance in Poland against 
armies, certainly not equal to his own, but 
which kept him at bay, and by a small 
assistance might have been rendered equal 
to his armies. By what means could 
Denmark defend herself against the 
French, when Buonaparte should return 
with his whole force triumphant from 
Poland, after she had refused the assist- 
ance that had been offered to her? Of 
all persons he did not think that his 
majesty’s ministers should be accused of 
injustice by the captors of Alexandria ; 
of mismanagement by the attackers of the 
Dardanelles; as inglorious by the con- 
querors of Constantinople ?—But though he 
should admit that the demand of the Danish 
navy was a strong measure, yet there was 
some extenuation in that case, which did 
not apply to the demand of the Turkish 
fleet. He did not mean to argue here 
the. difference of the necessity in either 
instance. There was this circumstance 
which bore upon the case of the Danish 
navy, that the Danish government, con- 
templating the dangers that were gather- 
ing round it, had entertained the project 
of ae itsnavy by sale, and he had it © 
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upon -authority to state, that the Russian 
“minister had actually entered into a treaty 
for the purchase of part of the Danish 
navy.—aAs to the influénce of national 
pride, therefore, it could not be very ac- 
tive, for he could not conceive any situa- 
tion that this country could be placed in, 
in which she could entertain a proposal 
for the disposal, by sale, of any part of 
the British navy. This would not cer- 
tainly justify the demand of the Danish 
fleet, but it certainly did strip the right 
hon. gent.’s speech of part of its gorgeous 
eloquence. ‘The experience of the past 
had enabled his majesty’s ministers to 
judge of the conduct that would be pur- 
sued by Denmark. Had she not received 
intimation of the dangers that impended 
over her? Had not the Bulletin published 
by Buonaparte after the battle of Fried- 
land given her notice of her approaching 
fate, wher it stated, “ that the blockade 
of the British islands would then cease to 
be a vain word.’’ What ports but those 
of Denmark could this prospective threat 
apply to, for what others were neutral? 
[he conferences too, at Tilsit, and the 
immediate execution of some of the ar-— 
rangements entered into there, by the | 
restoration of the dukes of Mecklenburg | 
and Oldenburg, for whom the emperor of | 
Russia had particularly: interested him- | 
self, on the condition of shutting their | 
ports against Great Britain, shewed the | 
designs of Buonaparte, and pointed’ to | 
Denmark as the next state that would be 
called upon to submit to his laws of block- 
ade.—To Denmark alone this intimation 
of the Bulletin referred, and accordingly — 
she was found shrinking into her shell as 
France approached, and neglecting to 
make any addition to her means of de- 
fence. She had declared the French De- 
cree of the 21st Nov. innocent, whilst she 
remonstrated strongly against the British 
mild retaliation in the Order of the 7th of 
Jan. as unjust; and yet this was the power 
which they were told was capable of de- 
fending itself against France! The pro- 
position was not maintainable, and if his 
majesty’s ministers had not acted upon 
the impressions they received from the 
experience of the past, and their know- 


ledge of the state and sentiments of the [ 


court of Denmark, they would not have 
done their duty. If they had not taken 
the very steps which were now censured, 
the eloquence of the right hon. gent. was 


der that would have then rolled over their 


heads. But these were distant warnin 
Had not Denmark more immediate intima- 
tion of its danger? General Bernadotte, » 
on coming to take the command at Ham. 
burgh, directed the assembled burghers to 
prepare quarters for 15,000 men, which 
he fepresented as only the advanced guard 
of a much greater force, that was to be 
employed on an expedition which would 
not require him to be long absent from 
Hamburgh. Whither could this expedi-. 
tion be directed but against Holstein? 
Bernadotte had also been charged with a 
mission to the Crown Prince at Kiel; 
and, though he should state as a fact, 
a thing which he did not know upon offi- 
cial authority, that officer, he was assured, 
had had an interview with the Crown Prince 
at Kiel, on the night of the 21st of July, 
He believed the fact, though he could not 
state it positively, and he knew also, that 
it was believed at Kiel, in Holstein, at 
Hamburgh, and at St. Petersburgh, at the 
time. Bernadotte, too, had made no se- 
cret of the object of his mission, being to 
procure the exclusion of the English from 
the ports of Denmark. Was this a state 
of things, in which his majesty’s ministers 
were to go on confiding in the sincerity 
and means of the Danish government, 
till they should be called on for assist- 
ance? He wished to know, why they. 
should have waited for the Declaration of 
Denmark, when fully apprised. of the dis- 
position of France towards that power, of ' 
the inability of Russia to controul that 
disposition, and of the want of means, or 
of inclination, on the part of Denmark, 
to resist the force of France? But the 
right hon. gentleman had argued that 
though there had been enough m the cir- 
cumstances and conduct of Denmark to 
excite suspicion, or call for measures of. 
precaution, yet there was not sufficient to 
justify the length to which the measures of 
his majesty’s government had been carried. 
For himself, he did not know what other 
measures could have been resorted to; 
and he would defy the ingenuity of the 
gentlemen opposite, to shew what others 
could have been adopted, that would have 
insured the accomplishment of the object. 
It was not necessary for him, in this in- 
stance, to say that the whole of the force 
employed on this occasion, had not been 
provided for this expedition originally. A 
very large part of it had been employed 
to assist the king of Sweden, the remain- 
der had been provided on principles of 
precaution, and, as the influx of  intelli- 
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nce demonstrated the critical nature of 
oe emergency, or, as the views of France 
developed themselves, it became the more 
necessary toemploy the whole upon this 


jmportant service.—As to the demand of 


. the fleet, he was at issue with the right 


hon. gent.; but as he meant to object to 


the production of the Papers he called for, : 


he thought it right to state, that the pro- 
position intended to have been made in 
the first instance to the court of Denmark, 
was to surrender its fleet in deposit, to be 
returned on the conclusion of peace. This 

roposition had not been submitted to the 
Danish government, because the gentle- 
man who was the bearer of it, on his arri- 
val at Kiel, felt confident that he should 
see the Prince on the following morning, 


but found in the morning that the Prince 


had set out for Copenhagen; on follow- 
ing the Prince to Copenhagen he found 
he had returned to Kiel. The Danish mi- 
nister whom he met at Copenhagen, had 
orders not to treat upon the terms he was 
authorized to propose: the minister at 
Kiel could not treat till the return of a 
courier from Copenhagen; the minister 
at Copenhagen could not open a negoci- 
ation till the return of a messenger from 
Kiel. . Under these circumstances, it was 
impossible to enter into any negociation 
that could hold out any prospect of a 
speedy or satisfactory result, and thus it 
was that the original proposition had 
never been submitted to the Danish go- 
vernment, A sufficient force had been 
sent to justify the court of Denmark to 
France in conceding to our demand, er, if 
it did not concede, to accomplish the ob- 
ject for which it had been dispatched.—As 
to the violated dignity of the Danish na- 
tion, the very display of our force before 
Copenhagen might be considered a viola- 
tion of that dignity. If one of our cruizers 
had searched a single Danish ship,or stop- 
ped a corporal’s guard going to Zealand, 
this might also be called an attack upon 
that nation; and upon this subject he 
should quote a great authority upon the 
law of nations, which he held in his hand. 
That great modern expositor of the law of 
nations, whom the right hon. gent. in the 
religious part of his speech, seemed to con- 
sider as a special instrument in the hands 


of nameless Buonaparte, who, in his 
te 


er concern for the interests of this 
country, always took care to give an ex- 
ition of his sentiments at a time when 
it would bear on a parliamentary debate, 
had given, ina Moniteur which arrived 


this very day, a sufficient proof of what 
would have made him consider-Denmark 
as in a state of hostility with France. 
When the Austrian miitister, Starhemberg, 
was recalled, he was. particularly ordered 
to leave London by the 20th, as parlia- 
ment were to meet on the 2Ist: and a 
Moniteur which had arrived this very 
day, had given an exposition of Buona- 
arte’s sentiments with respect to neutrals. 
n the justification of the conduct of France 
towards Portugal, one of Buonaparte’s 
ministers says in his official report, « If 
any sovereign in Europe should allow his 
territory to be violated by the English, 
the act would clearly place that sovereign 
in hostility with your majesty, and, there- 
fore, if the Portuguese have suffered their 
vessels to be violated by the cruizers of 
that power, they, too, were in hostility 
with your majesty.” Now, those who 
thought so much of the wounded pride of 
Denmark, should consider, that upon this 
principle, the search of the smallest 
vessel, in’ crossing the Belt, would be 
sufficient to place Denmark in a state of 
war with France. With a French army 
on the frontiers of Holstein, and no Eng- 
lish fleet or force off Copenhagen, it would 
be an idle waste of words, a mere mockery 
of negociation, to enter into any discus- 
sions. Humanity as well as pet re- 
quired a force large enough fort 
accomplishment of the object under an 
circumstances. No man could blame his 
majesty’s ministers for having made the 
force much larger than was necessary for 
either object, in order to invite the 
surrender of the fleet which was re- 
quired ; but, when no proposition would 
be listened to, it was satisfactory that 
the means employed were sufficient for 
the accomplishment of the object with 
the least possible loss. The right hon. 
gent. had said that the case could only be 
justified by necessity, but he was sure the 
right hon. gent. must carry his principle 
further, and, admit that the measure ought 
not to be carried beyond the necessity of 
the case. He was therefore surprised to 
hear the right hon. gent. say, at the con- 
clusion of his speech, that the measure 
ought to have been pushed to extremity. 
By other premises he might arrive at that 
conclusion, but certainly not from those he 
had that night stated. The right hon. 
gent. had said, that the Danish govern- 
ment could defend the islands against 
France, though France should be in pos- 
session of Holstein. But, if the Danish 
T2 
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navy was not prepared against England, 
neither could it be prepared againstFrance. 
However, the fact was, and it was notorious, 
that after Zealand shad surrendered, many 
Danish troops had succeeded in getting 
into that island, notwithstanding the judi- 
cious distribution of the British naval force 
in the Belts, by the very able officer who 
commanded in that quarter. On the au- 


thority of his predecessor he could state, 


that the pressure in Holstein was consider- 
ed as likely to lead to thesurrender of Zea- 
land. The right hon. gent. had asked,why 
they had not put their questions directly 
to Russia, respecting her conduct? - he 
would answer, that they had flattered them- 
selves, that by pursuing a course rather 
conciliatory, they might bring back Rus- 
sia to the line of her true policy, and 
therefore they abstained from any con- 
duct that might drive her irrecoverably 
into the arms of France. But the right 
hon. gént. asked why, if Russia were a 
party against us, we ought not to have 
selected Russia for our attack? To this 
question which had been so often put, the 
answer was so obvious, that he was sur- 

rised to hear it repeated. If they had 
had certain information of the hostile in- 
tentions of Russia, and the object which 
they had in view, were not attainable by 
any other means, he agreed that Russia 
should have beenattacked. It had been 
shewn, that the object sought from Den- 
mark could not have been obtained with- 


out a prompt and peremptory force, and 


that that object was of the highest moment 
to the security of this country. An at- 
tack upon Cronstadt might fava been 
productive of glory, but would not have 
diminished the maritime means that could 
be employed against us, and which con- 
stituted our danger. Would it then have 
been wise, or politic, or safe, to have 


passed the harbour of Copenhagen, which 


contained 20 sail of the line, that would. 


instantly become the instruments of the 
enemy’s vengeance against us, in order to 
execute a barren bravado against Cron- 
stadt, where we could obtain but three or 
four rotten hulks. It was true, he admit- 
ted, that Russian ships of the line had pass- 
ed through our fleets, and we had the 
choice of attacking them; but, aware of 
the circumstances by which the emperor 
had been rendered the friend of France, of 
the disgusting humiliations to which he 
had been subjected at the conferences of 
Tilsit, and hoping that his magnanimous 
spirit might still be driven to resistance 


and aggression, his majesty’s ministers had 
still cherished the hope that the emperor 
Alexander would retrace his steps, not for 
the purpose of a renewal of war with 
France, God forbid! but in order to con- 
sult the true interests of his empire. In 
the present circumstances of the world, a 
war with France would be hopeless ; but 
it was not hopeless that the spirit and dis- 


‘position of his people might bring him 


back to better councils. They had strong 
rounds to know that the intentions of 
Russia were hostile, but, in the most inau- 
spicious moment, they were not without 
expectations of altering them. The right 
hon. gent. had contended that this pros- 
pect was not improved by calling upon 
Russia to sanction the business of Copen- 
hagen; but it was somewhat strange, that 
such an opinion should be entertained, by 
those who held that it was ofno consequence 
whether a mediator was friendly or not. 
He could assure the right hon. gent. that 
the note of baron Budberg, which he im- 
puted to some French intelligence respect~ 
ing the tranactions at Copenhagen, was 
not produced by any such cause. The 
business at Copenhagen had been known 
at St. Petersburgh onthe 22d July, a week 
before that note was written ; and if gen- 
tlemen reflected, that general Savary dic- 
tated to the emperor of Russia in his ca- 
pital, they might easily account for the 
asperity of any Note which might have 
been submitted to his inspection. All ac- 
counts agreed in representing, that the 
mind of the court of Russia was alienated 
from this country, and one might easily 
conceive a reason for that alienation. The 
expectation of assistance from this coun- 
try, no matter whether well or ill founded, 
was the cause, not of the peace of Tilsit, 
but of the temper in which it was conclud- 
ed, whenthe military disasters had render- 
ed that peace necessary. Out of twenty 
dispatches received from our ambassador 
with the emperor, there was not one in 
which he did not say, “ Send assistance, 
or Russia will fail you ; make a diversion, 
which will take part of the weight of war 
off Russia, or she will withdraw from it.” 
As to the charge, that the expedition to 
Copenhagen was the cause of the hosti- 
lity of Russia, he contended on the au- 
thority of our ambassador at Petersburgh, 
that the fact was not so; but he could al- 
so refer to the authority of another noble 
rson, who had an ample opportunity of 
owing the truth of what he here ad- 
vanced, and he should do this with the 
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more ‘satisfaction, because of some ru- 
mours he had heard, that that noble per- 
son (lord Hutchinson) had declared an 
opinion since his return to this country, 
that the Expedition to Copenhagen was 
the cause of the hostility of Russia. ‘The 
right hon. secretary here read an extract 


from a dispatch from lord Hutchinson, 


dated Memel, 20th of July, and stating, 
that there were many Secret Articles in 
the treaty of Tilsit; that the predominant 
party in the Russian court was French, 
but that the rational part of the nation was 
against a war with England—that it was 
probable the Secret Articles related to 
Turkey, and to the shutting of the Russian 
ports against England, in the event of the 
failure of a negociation within a limited 
time. This extract would be sufficient 
to do away any impression that the 
rumours to which he alluded might 
have made, as if the noble writer of the 
dispatch really attributed the hostility 


_ of Russia to the business at Copenhagen. 


Hoping for a change of circumstances, 
they had thought it better to afford to the 
Russian government an opportunity of re- 
leasing itself from the embarrassing engage- 
ments into which it had unfortunately enter- 
ed at Tilsit; and when he considered the 
nature of the policy and practice of that 
court, when he contemplated the anxiety 
which it had always manifested to main- 
tain its rank as Protector of the North of 
Kurope, and the tenacity with which it 
still fondly wished to cling to that cha- 
racter, he could not suppose a case in 


' which every feeling of its pride and am- 


bition could be so completely gratified as 
in the submission of: our differences with 
Denmark to the mediation of Russia as 
Arbitress of the North. She could thus 
say to herself, the sea of which Iam Pro- 
tectress has been violated ; but those who 
have violated it are placed in my hands, 
subject tomy mediation. This was the 
light in which he» was confident the 
application to Russia to mediate, would 
be considered by every person who 
was a friend to the true interests of 
Russia, and it was so considered, until 
the overbearing influence of gen. Savary 
altered the tone of the Russian cabinet. 
But it had been said, why not attack Cron- 
stadt, and insult the emperor in his own 
capital? There was a great party, or 
rather the majority of the bettermost peo- 
ple in Russia who were anxious for British 
connection; but whatever might be the 
partialities of such persons, they must all 
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feel for the honour and glory of their coun- 
try, and therefore it could not be desir- 
able to destroy, by an unprofitable attack 
upon the national feelings, the nascent po- 
pularity of this country. We had the 
right unquestionably, but it was a different’ 
question, whether under the circumstances 
of the case we ought to exercise it: be- 
sides, the object was not worth the cost and - 
pain of the undertaking, and the execu- 
tion of it would have infallibly disgusted 
those who would be likely to bring back 
Russia to her real interests. Those gen-- 
tlemen who admitted that a knowledge of 
the designs of France, and of the weak- 
ness of Denmark, would justify the expe-' 
dition, seemed to forget the admission, and 
to urge the broad principles. It was un- 
doubtedly just, that if there were a com- 
munity of states in Europe, the weaker 
states ought to be as secure from aggres- 
sion, as the more powerful ones., This 
was a principle which had never been 
denied. But gentlemen applied this 
principle which properly belonged to 
that state of Europe, in which the rights . 
of all were secured by the sanctity of pub- 
lic law; and even the weakest were pre- 
served from aggression or insult, if not by 
immediate protection, at least by con- 
flicting interests. But, in the enthusiasm 
of the right hon. gent.’s morality, it was’ 
rather strange, that he should have for- 
gotten the moralities of the French Revo- 
lution. In the present state of the world, 
whatever miseries might be produced, 
whatever calamities endured, whatever 
atrocities committed, by the permission of 
that Providence in whom we live, breathe, | 
and have our being, the whole responsibi- 
lity must rest upon him, who is the sole 
author of them. There was not now a 
community of states in Europe, connect- 
ed by the solemnity and sanction of pub- 
lic law, protecting and protected by the 
influence of the principles of equal justice, 
and a mutual sense of reciprocal rights ; 
there was but one devouring state, that 
swallowed up every one that it could 


bring within its grasp, and that so far 


from respecting the rights and indepen- 
dence of other nations, reduced all to in- 
discriminate subjection, rendering them 
alike subservient to its designs against this 


country. Buonaparte now dictated to all 


the nations of the continent, and had 
erased every vestige of public law in Eu; 
rope. He could not but be surprised 


then, to find gentlemen, when censuring a 
measure which had ‘proved the salvation 
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of the country, [hear, hear !]—he should 
repeat, that it had saved us from the im- 
mainent dangers that menaced us, and 
therefore it was that he was surprised to 
hear gentlemen compare such a measure 
with antiquated crimes in which we had 
no share, for which we had incurred no 
responsibility. Was it to be contended, that 
in a moment of imminent danger and im- 
necessity,we should have abstained 
rom that course which prudence and po- 
licy dictated, in order to meet and avert 
those calamities that threatened our secu- 
rity and existence, because if we sunk 
under the pressure, we should have the 
consolation of having the authority of 
Puffendorf to plead? But the conduct that 
had been adopted on this occasion, was 
not without precedent or example. In 
the year 1801, the island of Madeira had 
been taken possesion of by our govern- 
ment for fear it should fall into the hands 
ofthe French. Yet Portugal wasa neutral 
nation, and had always, by way of pre-emi- 
nence, been styled the old and ancient 
ally of England. Thecapture of Madeira 
had been effected without any previous 
communication to the court of Lisbon. 
Undoubtedly, instructions had been sent 
to our minister at the court of Lisbon, to 
request that an order should be sent to the 
governor to surrender the island in good 
wil], The instructions arrived at Lisbon 
about the time that the troops arrived at 
Madeira, and the island was consequently 
taken by force, before any orders could 
have been sent out to surrender it. Where 
had Portugal at that time a fleet that 
could convey troops for the invasion of 
these islands, or if she had that fleet, what 
expedition could be sent by her that 


would not be defeated by the valour and. 


intrepidity of our seamen? He did not 
_ mean to condemn the capture of that is- 

land, because he knew that it might be, 
and he had no doubt that it was, justifiable 
upon the grounds of probable necessity ; 
he adverted to the transaction only as a 
defence against the generality of the 
charge. But this was not the only instance 
in which such conduct had been prac- 
. tised’ to neutral states, in which it had 
been. used towards neutral and friendly 
powers 5 nay, even, there was an instance 
in which jit had been adopted 7 morality 
itself towards afriendly state, In the year 
1806,,theve had been reports of its being 
the intention of the French government to 
invade Portugal. He had himself no doubt 
of the perpetual intention of the French 


“goes to prosecute that purpose, and 
e did not question that the design might 
have been in contemplation at that time, 
but it did not appear that any army was 
assembled for the purpose at Bayonne. 
He admired the conduct which had been 
adopted by the late ministers on the oc- 
casion, he applauded their spirit, and he 
felt gratitude for the manner in which 
their procéeding enabled him to meet the 
general question on this charge. Here 
the right hon. secretary read an extract 
from the Instructions given by the late 
Board of Admiralty to earl St. Vincent, 
when dispatched to Lisbon. The Instruc- 
tions directed the noble admiral’s atten- 
tion to three objects; Ist, if the Portuguese 
government should, by itself, or in con- 
Junction with Spain, be disposed to de- 
fend the country against the French, to 
promise all the assistance that G. Britain 
could afford, and the. presence of a re- 
spectable naval force in the Tagus would 
contribute to that object ; 2dly, if that 
should not be the determination of the 
court, and the government should embrace 
the resolution of emigrating to the Brazils, 
as it had once proposed during the late 
war, to offer them the assistance of a Bri- 
tish naval force, under the protection of 
which alone that determination could be 
carried into effect; and, lastly, if there 
should not be vigour enough in the go- 
yernment, to adopt either of these resolu- 
tions, he was to prevent, if possible, the 
port of Lisbon from falling into the hands 
of the French, and at all events the Portu- 
guese navy was to be secured ; every ves- 
sel of which that was serviceable, was to 
be brought off, together with the ships, 
oods, and persons of the British factory at 
Lisbon, and also the court, if it should be 
so disposed : for the execution of these In- 
structions, the troops that were then em- 
barking were to be sent to him with all 
convenient expedition, but he was not to 
give any intimation of the circumstance 
to the Portuguese government, nor to hold 
any language that might excite the syspi- 
cion of the Tressh minister, or lead to any 
measures of precaution ; and, as it might 
be necessary to employ the troops imme- 
diately on their arrival in order to secure 


a strong jeer he was to have the ma- 


rines and boats of the fleet constantly in. 
readiness for that service. These Instruc- 
tions were clear in their tenor, precise in 
their object, and conclusive as to the ques- 
tion then under consideration. If any 
gentleman wished for the document it 


83) 
would be laid on the table, and the only 
shyness that had been felt in producing it 
before was, that it would place him and 
his colleagues in the situation of convicted 
plagiarists. [Hear! hear!] These were 
the Instructions that had been given by 
morality itself, and the only difference 
between them and the instructions that 
- had been given by the present government 
was, that.the latter did not desire that the 
army should be introduced in disguise. 
But there might yet be one qualification 
that the right hon. gent. would apply to 
Denmark, namely, that her conduct, when 
she was relatively strong to weaker neutral 
states, did not merit such a measure against 
her. ‘What had that conduct been ? 
‘When, in 1801, the maritime confederacy 
held out a prospect that this country 
would not be able to protect its allies, 
Denmark treated the unprotected neutral 
state of Hamburgh with the most violent 
oppression, and for the purpose of exclud- 
ing the English from that port. The same 
conduct had been pursued towards Ratz- 
burg. This conduct proved that Denmark 
had no very strong claims for forbear- 
ance.—But, it was rather strange, that those 
gentlemen, who blamed government for not 
having accepted the mediation of Russia, 
should now impute it as a ground of charge 
that they had not passed by Copenhagen 
in order to attack Cronstadt. We had 
the right to attack Russia, but had we no 
interest in forbearing to exercise that 
right? There were, at the time, in the 
ports of Russia, 500 British ships, and 
6000 British seamen, and gentlemen 
would perceive, that these formed too im- 
portant an object to be hazarded for the 
sake of the few hulks that might be obtain- 
ed at Cronstadt: besides, the fleet which 
Russia had in the Mediterranean was a 
security to us for her good behaviour. 
And here he would take occasion to con- 
tradict a misrepresentation that had taken 
eer upon the subject of this fleet. ‘The 

ssian squadron did not enter the 'Tagus 


by order from the government, bit from. 


sheer distress, and because all the ports of 
the enemy were so closely blockaded by 
our squadrons, that they could not enter 
any one ofthem. This squadron was first 
directed to touch at a British port, and 
even the Russian ambassador was so de- 
ceived with respect to it, that he had kept 
here a frigate with’specie on board for the 

ayment of that very fleet. But, if that 

eet had been attacked, what an argu- 
ment might yet be drawn against the pre- 
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cipitancy of such a measure, from the cir- 
cumstance of the squadron having been 
directed to touch ata British port, and the 
Russian ambassador having detained the 
frigate with the specie for the pay of the 
crews! He had intentionally avoided re- 
ferring to any thing in this debate but what 
was notorious ; and if they were to ask why 
they had rested their defence upon precise 
information, when the events and facts 
that had since taken place had amply 
justified their measure, he would answer, 
that they had stated that precise ground 
because it was true, and not because they 
thought it necessary to their justification 
in judging of the case before the house. 
If any more evidence should be thought 
necessary, let them be condemned, for 
nothing should ever extort from them the 
source whence they had derived their in- 
formation. If gentlemen should say, that 
this course was contrary to the practice 
of parliament, he would go tothe Jour- 
re to prove that it was not out of the 
usual course of parliamentary proceedings. 
Having rescued the country from a great 
and imminent danger, he would trust to 


the case as it stood, and he had no doubt. ~ 


but that the conduct of ministers would 
be judged deserving of approbation. The 
house might judge of the extent of the ser- 
vice performed by contemplating the dis- 
tribution of our naval force, that might be’ 
necessary if the Danish fleet were not now 
in our possession.—As to what the right 
hon. gent. had said of the increase of the 
danger of Sweden by the Expedition, he 
could assure him, that that danger was - 
greatly diminished by that event, and so 
the government of Sweden felt it—As 
the right hon. gent. had alluded to.a com- 
munication made by hini to Mr. Rist, the 
Danish chargé d’ affaires, he would briefly 
state the fact to the house. He had been 
commanded by his majesty, after the Da- 
nish fleet had been surrendered, to make 
an official communication to that gentle« 
man, desiring that he might procure pow- 
ers from the Crown Prince to negociate an 
accommodation, or to procure passports 
for a minister to go to Kiel for that pur- 
pose. This was all the official communi- 
cation ; he had, however, thought it right 
to inform Mr. Rist of the terms upon 
which the accommodation might be effect- 
ed. He had mentioned then the period of 3 
years, as that which might, after the con- 
clusion ‘of peace, enable us to form a- 
judgment ofthe stability of the peace; 

and certainly, those who had witnessed 
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the last peace must be sensible, that the 
period was not too long ; for in 18 months 
after that peace, we were as much at war 
as before. Considering that we had gained 
possession of the fleet by force, he did 
not think the stipulation of such a term 
any insult, and he had proposed either to 
keep the fleet in deposit, or to take it in 

urchase. When he communicated this 
fact to the house, he thought it ne- 
cessary to state why he did not produce 
the Papers. As all negociations were re- 
sumed. on the terms upon which they had 
been last broken off, and though he and 
his colleagues had thought it right to make 
such offers in that instance, it would not 
follow, that they should be disposed to 
grant the same conditions at a future 
period. In the hope of some such ac- 
commodation his majesty had even been 
induced to delay directing the condem- 
nation of the Danish shipping, as well as 
his Declaration of war. He had no hesi- 
tation to add, that every stipulation had 
been required that could be necessary for 
the security of the Swedish territory. But 
now that war had taken place, it could 
not be contended that the capture of the 
Danish navy, did not, pro tanto, diminish 


the means of the enemy, whilst it added. 


to our means of security. Buonaparte well 
knew, that the maritime power of Great 
Britain was the only impediment to his 
universal aggrandisement. He would not 
cease, therefore, to exhaust all the means 
he possessed to accomplish the grand ob- 
ject of his ambition. The trial he would 
make, and it was only by making it and 
its failure, that he was to be convinced of 
the inefficiency and fruitlessness of all his 
designs. He would destroy all commerce 
in order to injure this country, which he 
identified with it: ot. 
“ Cedet et ipse mari vector: nec nautica pinus 
Mutabit merces.”— 
But though he should direct the whole 
accumulated force of his vast territories to 
this purpose, he would find all his pro- 
jects frustrated, until he could make all 
nations independent of commerce, in 
consequence of their own productions : 
“ Omnis feret omnia tellus.” 
By the expedition to Copenhagen, the 
means of the enemy had been reduced, 
‘ and the security of the country augment- 
ed. Those who the policy of 


that méasure weak, and its execution un- 


just, would certainly vote against him. 
But he‘could not consider it a manly way 
to také the division upon the motion for 
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Papers, and not on the merits of the ques~ 
tion, merely because some few would vote 
for the Papers, who would not support a 
motion for censure. Conscicus of the 
principles upon which he and his col. 
leagues had acted, and of the advantages 
resulting to the country therefrom, trustin 

to the justice and the good sense of the 


house, for a confirmation of the universal ° 


sentiment of the country with regard to the 
conduct of his majesty’s ministers upon the 
present transaction, he should submit to 
its decision, aad meet the motion witha 
direct negative. 

Mr. Windham rose to make some obser- 


vations on the speech of the right hon. 


secretary. He was astonished beyond 
measure at some parts of that speech; 


even though he did not mean to deny to 


it in general that sort of merit—the only 
species it could pretend to—which was ne- 
cessary to cover a total want of just infer- 
ence or correct statement. The right hon, 
secretary had alluded to certain transac- 
tions of the late administration. He said, 
you sent a fleet to Portugal to prevent the 
Portuguese navy from falling into the 
hands of the French, and we sent a fleet to 
the Sound to prevent the Danish fleet 
from being appropriated to the same ser- 
vice. The fact was so. But the differ- 
ence was, that we, having it equally in our 
power, did not persist in the intention, and 
that they did. This the right hon. gent, 
called a failure. <A failure with him was, 
a refusal to do, what, however easy in the 
execution, you did not consider as right ; 
and an inconsistency was, the blaming 
others for doing that, which, in precisely 
similar ,circumstances, you had refused to 
do yourselves. We had heard of the de- 
signs of France on the fleet of Portugal, 
just as the hon. gent. had of her designs 
on the fleet of Copenhagen. We had it 
moreover on the declaration of Buona- 
pers himself, who was pretty apt to keep 

is word in these matters. But as we 
were fully determined not to proceed to 
an extremity of this sort, but upon the 
clearest as well as most certain necessity, 
we confined ourselves, in the first instance, 
to measures of proper precaution ; and, the 
necessity not appearing, withdrew from 
the intention altogether —But would there 
have been no difference in the measures 
themselves? Besides that the rap 
of danger was greater from a French army. 
at Bayonne than from the French army in 
Holstein, there was a difference between 
the two measures that was vital. 
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_ right hon. gent. therefore, had no reason: 
to exult in a comparison which made 
against him, and he might address him in 
the words of the poet— 

« Can nothing but thine own reproach, 
“ Serve for a motto for thy coach.” 

_ The Portuguese fleet was not to have 

been seized by earl St. Vincent, till Por- 

tugal had refused our assistance to defend 
her territory ; till advices should have 

_ been received of the actual entrance of a 
. French army into Portugal, and till it 
should be manifest to all the world, and 

articularly to the Portuguese themselves, 
that if we did not take possession of the 
ships, they would be seized by France. 

‘He allowed that the collusion of the neu- 
tral state, or the inability to resist appre- 
hended force, was a sutlicient reason for 
securing the means of that neutral from 
the grasp of the enemy. -But the neces- 
sity should be evident. Because. the ne- 
cessity was not evident, the late ministers 
had not acted at Lisbon. The necessity 
was as little evident when the present mi- 
nisters acted at Copenhagen. The new 

_system of morality was, it seemed, to be 
acted upon by his majesty’s ministers in 
every instance, not only in their public 
acts and papers, but in their statements in 
that house. The scholars ‘of the old 
school stated as fact, only what they knew 

‘tobe true. The present ministers stated, 
as fact, not only what they knew to be 
false, but what they knew must be stated 
and proved to be so in five minutes after 
their assertion.—The right hon. gent. asked 
in very big terms, why those who attacked 
Alexandria and Constantinople opposed 
the expedition to Copenhagen? But he 
should ask, who attacked a neutral and 
unoffending nation?. Now, had the right 
hon. gent. adhered to fact, he would have 
been deprived of nine tenths of his argu- 
ment. The troops that were to go to 
Egypt from Sicily were to wait for orders 

from Constantinople, announcing to them 
the commencement of hostilities, before 
they made any hostile attack. It might 
be part of the new morality to make state- 
ments of this inconsiderate kind. He 
might go to the long, animated, and 
lively speech he had heard, in which the 
right hon. gentleman had travelled over so 
much ground without coming to the point, 
amusing himself in his progress with accu- 
sations that were unfounded, and epigrams 
that were nothing to the purpose ; a if 
the matter were considered, his three hours 

- might be well reduced to a quarter of an 

oL. X. 


hour, and his immense folio to a decimo 
sexto. But, after all the graces of motion and 
gesture, and ali the extreme labour in the 
storm, the sort of beating against a head- 
sea to prove the necessity of his case, un- 
fortunately for him, the right hon. gent’s 


arguments. would not tell against the mat- 


ter of fact. He said, and so might he, that 
France intended to get the Danish navy ; 
but still the argument was not satisfactory. 
All he attempted to prove against Den- 
mark was a terror of Buonaparte—that 
which many great powers hai felt, and did 
yer feel. Bat he could not say the Crown 
rince -would have been a willing sacri- 
fice ; that he wished to shut his ports, or 
was disposed to give his fleet to France. 
The construction to be put on his conduct 
was the contrary. He did what he could, 
and was with his army in Holstein ; “and 
was there up to the period of our expe- 
dition. The right hon. gent. argued this 
point at some length, and then came to 
the supposition that he might have sub- 
mitted to France, though we see no good 
reason why he might not have defended 
his independence, and have died in the 
last dyke, and found Danes to die with 
him in their country’s defence. Well ; 
but if he had submitted ? To that he had 
one general answer : better let Buonaparte 
take the fleet than we., Even if he had a 
greater certainty of that matter, he should 
say sostill, Let them go. Had wetaken 
the Portuguese fleet, it would not have 
been under the same circumstances, and 
the transaction must have assumed a very 
different character. But gentlemen oppo- 
site could not understand this sort of prin- 
ciple. No wonder ; because they seemed 
to have no feeling for national honour, nor 
regard for the rights and laws of nations. 
If the late ministers had taken the fleet at 
Lisbon, we should have lost no honour. 
Yet he (Mr. W.), though acting in the 
cabinet at that time, never acceded to 
any measure with more doubt and reluc- 
tance than he did, even to that, guarded as 
it was.—He again declared that he would 
sooner have seen the Danish fleet in Buo- 
naparte’s hands than in ours, under all the 
circumstances in which we had seized 
upon it. He then entered into the question 
of right, and contended that we had none, 
except on a presumption that would justify 
usin the seizure of any neutral whatsoever. 
Then, what was the policy? But we must 
discuss the right, vo then go to the policy 
as a separate ground of argument. The 
bas this case blended itself with the 
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policy, since in fact necessity was only a 
‘superior ground of policy. Now, in this 
case, there was no right distinct from 
olicy. If collusioi could be made out, if 
it could be, proved that Denmark only wore 
a mask, then a belligerent would be 
able to manifest and establisha right. 
But the question stood’ upon an expe- 
diency, amounting, as it certainly must, 
to a necessity, and we must try that ques- 
tion before a jury of the country. Was 
it politic to a degree of necessity ? The 
character of this important transaction 
must stand upon its necessity. What was 
that necessity, that could justify our go- 
vernment in inflicting upon the Danes 
such severe calamities—the destruction of 
a great part of their city—the loss of so 
many lives of unoffending individuals, of 
all déscriptions—the variety and pressure 
of miseries ? If it did not stand on neces- 
sity, how criminal was it to violate the 
law of nations, and to commitsuch offences 
against the whole civilized world ? What 
- was it but an attack on the whole code of 
_Tules, laws,-and usages, by which the 
civilized world was governed—a code‘ ad- 
verse indeed, often, to the interests of pow- 
erful and. ambitious states, but therefore 
the more necessary to be maintained with 
as strict an adherence as possiblu—the 
defence and the only defence of the fee- 
ble against the powerful (often infringed 
upon, it was true), but, upon the whole, 
greatly. conducive to the interests and 
to the happiness of mankind at large. It 
was peculiarly becoming this country to 
hold it sacred. Before we proceeded to, 
this desperate step, could we erg our 
right upon necessity ? Think of our re- 
putation. As far as reputation was con- 
cerned, and that was a great matter, re- 
putation was all in all, and that depended 
‘on what people would think and say.of us 
all over Europe. So great was reputation, 
that we had better, in a view of policy, do 
tue worst thing in the world, than the 
best, if appearances would be in our 
favour: though he was no advocate for 
such morals. The law-of nations existed, 


however, upon the agreement of common’ 


sense, and the approbation of a-general 


_ wisdom and general feeling. It was a. 
joint stock concern for the benefit .of all. 
support was a sort of voluntary contri- 


When a great 


bution from all nations. 


nation like this acted, contrary to..jt, it 
acted under the awful, the ten-fold.respon- 
sibility of acting for its own. selfish inter- 
ests against. the. feelings and the interests 


| of the secret articles of Tilsit. 


of all mankind. He was convinced that 
all discerning people must see that. at the 
best. we had acted on doubtful grounds; 
he should rather say on none at all. Mi. 
nisters had now abandoned the pretext 
€ was 
very sorry to go farther, and to say that he 
could not give that degrce of credit to our 
official and public declarations which he 
was wont to do, and which he earnestly 
desired todo, But this he supposed, wag 
the consequence of our new morality. This 
was a fair sampie of the new mode of fights - 
ing Buonaparte with his own weapons. , 
Did this tell any thing in our favour for 
violating a neutral nation? The question 
of policy involved the right, and on neces- 
sity alone the question must rest. Other 
arguments were used ; so low and so mean, 
but unfortunately so successful as to gain 
the favour of the small vulgar, and the . 
great vulgar. It was interest. The prin- 
ciple of action was fear: not arising from 
prudence, fore-thought, and _self-posses- 
sion: not from the notion of him who braves 


a present danger, to avoid a future and 


contingent one. When he mentioned the 
poor fleeting transitory gain, he was 
sharply told that it was not the actual value 
of the acquisition; but the probability of 


vits being turned against us for our de- 


struction next season. What! should we 
be told that we were to give ourselves up 
to hatred, and dishonour, and reproach, in 
perpetuity, for the sake of avoiding the 
comparatively little contingencies of the 
next summer? ‘These dangers would con- 
tinue, or be partially lulled, fill new dan- 
gers ripened and burst upon us. The:rou- - 
tine of affairs might seem to go on as 
before, but not so the policy ; not so the 
character of the country! What shall 
we think when we find that we have 
created the hatred of nations for ge- 
nerations to come, who will constantly 
remember our misdeeds when they be- 
hold the monuments of our ravages— 
when they point at the sad memorials 
of their destruction—when they see the 
remains of their public edifices ; of that 
beautiful church, which was the pride of 
their capital, an awful ruin—when the 
recollection. of our bombardment was 


rendered perpetual by the melancholy sen- 


the eternity of the 


timent inspired b 
might fall, but: the 


tomb? The church 
ruins would. remain, to be all 

the inhabitants, and to be exhibited by 
them as.a spectacle to travellers and nayi-: 
gators, for their execration of those who 
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_ herally, the authors might escape, nobody 


_ for the injury 


. was illiberal, low, and degrading, what 


‘might be enamoured ‘of it by the love of 


which the declaration had been received, 
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committed .the” ravage, their scorn of 
their proffered alliance, and their pity’ for 
the unfortunate sufferers! A patriotic 
Dane might leave hismoney, not to build, 
‘but to keep in repair the ruins we had 
made—to excite a recollection of the trans- 
action, and the abhorrence of this country 
done to Denmark by its go- 
vernment. In this policy he feared we 
had been playing a losing game. If it 


could be said in its justification? Some 


plunder, and some might weakly cry out, 
‘Q! give us safety, give us safety, at all 
‘events!’ The value of our gain would be 
soon gone ; but our loss, he feared, was 
perpetual: time would teach some of the 
young members of this house, by her awful 
lessons, the importance of justice, and the 
punishments that awaited its violation. 

e would recommend to them to recollect 
the lines they had read in their spelling- 
books, which were homely, but well cal- 
culated to shew the value of experience, 

“ When house and land are gone and spent, 

“ Then learning is most excellent.” 
When experience and reflection shall 
have taught them the bad effects of injus- 
tice, they would, perhaps, recollect the gen- 
tleman to whom they are indebted for the 
hard lessons they are to be taught. He was 
amazed to hear the acclamations with 


and shocked to hear the loud support given 
to the right hon. gent. by his friends for 
the act he had justified and assumed merit 
to himself for performing. There was, in 
the estimation of some, a sort of spirit and’ 

nius in going out.of the usual track, and 
ur breaking through all those rules which | 
were established and recognized, because 
they were materially useful to the world. 
He recollected a sentiment in the letters 
of Junius that was somewhat applicable : 
‘ Good faith and folly had been so long in, 
opposition, that the reverse was now in 
fashion; and the man without principle 
was considered asa man of ability.” There 
Was 29 Victory so easy, as a victory over | 
morality, It was open to every invader. 
It made little or no resistance. Obliga- 
tions and restrictions were as easy to op- 
pose as air to those who were resolved to 
encounter thern. But he feared the power 
of their re-action upon the long run. Ge- 


knew how, or perhaps enquired where: 
but the country might be lost. What the 
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might cost others tears of Blood. Such 
systems he detested. He never could en- 
dure that shocking, disgraceful, Spanish 
war, with all its plunder: the ships were 
known to be at sea richly laden, and we 
attacked them for the plunder. He would 
grant that we had got an:abundance of — 
dollars ; but the consequences might come 
years afterwards ; and the misfortune was, 

, that people did not always trace them back 
to their true causes. How did we know 

‘that the present degraded state of Spain 
was not owing to that piratical transaction ? 
The right hon. secretary vapoured and 
bragged of what he had done, and some 
others had been found to add their boast- 
ings. They talked flippantly about former 
losses—battles of Jena and Friedland ; and 
mentioned recent exploits, such as that of 
Copenhagen! This was all very pretty ; 
but we were suffering the shame. He | 
had, indeed, hoped, that the character of 
this country would have been maintained 
for strict adherence to justice, and that it 
might be always said with truth— 

“ Semper honos nomenque tuum laudesque 

manebant.” 

Though the name may remain to us, and 
great power too, yet we may have lost our 
reputation, our honour, and our glory. 
These may be gone; and we may become 
by such councils ‘a reproach and a bye- 
word to the nations.’ Buonaparte might . 
say to the nations of Europe, “I have 
been loudly and incessantly accused. But 
who did this? It is England, the preacher 
up of public law, and public morals and 

-social order ?”? See what morality has 
done! Foreign nations might answer, “ Is 
that indeed England, who valued herself — 
upon her character? Why, “ old Cato is. 
as great a rogue as you.” He wanted to 
hear from some of the learned doctors and 
sages of the law on the other side of the 
house—our wise men who had studied long ~ 
and deeply, and had preached, expounded, 
and enforced the general duties of law 
and, public morals ;—he wanted to hear 
from them, whether all that had been hi- 
therto received and acknowledged was to 
be considered as foolishness... He, should 
‘like to know what they thought of the new 
doctrines of their associates.. Were they 
prepared, like Prospero.in;the play, to 
break their wands, to, throw, off their wigs 
and gowns, and to bury, their books? or 
were they prepared to follow the example. 
of the lady, so much talked of a few years 
ago, who threw away her camphor. bag, 
and exclaimed, “ Adieu, virtue !, weltome 
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pleasure !”” He wanted to hear them de- 
liver their opinions in this house on a sub- 
ject of such great and paramount im- 
portance.—The right hon. gent. then pro- 
ceeded in his argument to shew that no 
honourable acquittal could be given to 
ministers “for the seizure of the Danish 
fleet, without fuller information, and that 
it was not a want of information, but some- 
thing ~worse, that he chietly complained 
of. He condemned severely the conduct of 
the right hon. secr. of state in withholding 
that sort of information which the house 
ought to have, and which was absolutely 
necessary. He never knew the house so 
contumaciously treated. Ministers put cri- 
minal intentions into their bill, but they 
could not and would not stand to that 


_ charge, neither could they charge collu- 


sion. He again. condemned the expedition 
to Copenhagen, as a war of planet, and 
declared, that the only way left for him, 


- in his individual capacity to act, towards 


wiping out the stain inflicted on the coun- 
try, was to avow publicly his sincere and 
pointed condemnation, and to express his 
heartfelt regret, at the measure that night 
under consideration. 

Mr. Milnes said, that after the discussion 
which took place on the subject on a 
former occasion, he had waited with some 
degree of curiosity to hear what line of 
argument would be adopted by the hon. 
gentlemen opposite on the present even- 
ing. He was not a little mortified, how- 
-ever, to find that they had advanced scarce- 
ly any thing new ; that they were still at- 
tempting to assert the interests of eve 
country in preference to those of England, 
and to give credit to the assurances of 
Buonaparte, while they omitted no oppor- 
tunity of calling in question the Declara- 
tions of their. own sovereign, or his mi- 
nisters. There were, to be sure, some 
novel points; the right hon. gent. who 
brought forward the motion, had main- 
tained that’ Denmark alone ‘was able to 
resist the whole force of that power which 
had, with very few exceptions, laid every 
nation in Europe prostrate at its feet. 
One right hon. gentleman had reproached 
ministers for their shabby policy in not 
farther extending the calamities of war : 
and-the right hon. gent. who spoke last, 


_ had told the house that he would rather 


have seen the Danish fleet in the hands of 
‘Buonaparte than moored in an English port. 
These were a few of the novelties with 
which the honse were to be compensated: 
for the other stale topics that the hon. 


gentlemen had urged in the course of their 


‘speeches. They had not, however, pro- 


duced the effect of altering his opinion in 
the smallest degree. Much had been said 
upon the abstract principles of right and 
wrong ; but those principles, it ought to 
be considered, were eternal and immut- 
able, nor could any information render an 
act just which was essentially unjust. It 
had been contended, that the measure now 
before the house, was wrong upon the face 
of it. But he would ask, if there was not | 
something wrong oh the face of a motion 
which required a disclosure of information 
confidentially communicated ? He was as 
great an advocate for the correct political 
morality of this country as any man ; but 
if a thing was wrong in itself, no disclosure 
could make it right, however injurious 
that disclosure might be to the public 
service. The approbationof the hon. gen- 
tlemen would, at all events, be extremely: 
difficult to be obtained ; and certainly the ~ 
risk of doing injury to the public interests 
should not be hazarded, in order to pro- 
cure so precarious a benefit. Unanimity, 
however desirable, would be dearly pur- 
chased by public mischief. The present 
ministers had exalted themselves and the 
country; the late ministers had sunk 
themselves and the country. Was this 
a reason why the present ministers should 
be deprived of the confidence of parlia- 


| ment? He maintained, that no law of na- 


ture could be violated by the measures 
taken by us to ensure our own safety. It 
was the most flagitious of all descriptions 
of morality, that would allow the oppor- 
tunity of self-preservation to pass by un- 
improved. He could not countenance the 


feelings that would spare Denmark to the 


destruction of Britam. He advised the 
hon. gentlemen, instead of bringing for- 
ward motions of this description, at ence 
to propose a resolution that ministers had 


lost the confidence of parliament. In this 


opinion, he believed, they:would find but 
a small proportion, either in the house or — 
out of the house, to join them. They 
might, indeed, on the present question, find 
a few adherents from amongst some gen- 
tlemen who were generally supposed to 
think for themselves, or to have entrusted 
their opinions to a certain viscount, no 
longer a member of that house. [Here 
the hon. member was called to order.) 
But he had the satisfaction of thinking, 


| that there would be a great meee 


against them, equally independent 
those to whom he had now alluded. 


| 
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Mr. Bathurst reminded the hon. gent. 
who had just sat down, that it would have 
been more regular in him to have waited 
till the members, to whom he had just 
alluded, had stated their sentiments upon 
the present question, and given him an 


seen of replying to what they ad-- 


vanced. Upon the speech of the right 
hon. secretary he had to observe, that he 
had endeavoured to draw the attention of 
the house from the question now before 
them, and to bring them back to one on 
which they had already come to a deci- 
siom The house, in its address to the 
king, had concurred in congrattlating his 
majesty upon the success of the expe- 
dition, arid this concurrence was obtained 
in an irregular way, and, as it were, by 
surprise. The question now before the 
house was altogether different, nor was he 
th be led away from it by all the arts of 
the right hon. secretary. Was it a light 
matter, that, after it had been stated in a 
Declaration given in the name of the king, 
that the secret arrangements at Tilsit had 
—— to the attack upon Denmark, 
and that it was by sacking the port and 
arsenal of Copenhagen, that government 
_had prevented the Danish fleet from 
falling into the power of Buonaparte, that 
no proofs should be given of the truth of 
these allegations ? He contended, that 
if parliament failed to institute an enquiry 
into such circumstances, it would be want- 
ing in its duty. It was pleaded, that it would 
be dangerous to disclose the proofs ; but 
let not this argument of danger be pleaded 
generally ; let ministers tell us why this 
or that specific paper cannot be granted. 
It was not necessary in granting any 
aper, that they should acquaint the house 
ow they came by it. Parliament, he 
asserted, never had been placed in such a 
situation before. We were now at war 
with Denmark, and no communication had 
yet been made tothat house of the grounds 
~ which his majesty had gone to war. 
The right hon. secretary would not surely 
plead, that it would be attended wit 
greater danger, to lay the docu- 
‘ments before the house, thari to stand up 
and read them in his place as he had done 
to night ; and there was not a doubt that it 
was much more parliamentary that ‘the 
house should be put in possession of the 
Papers themselves. If he was convinced 
that ministers had acted upon proper 
unds, he should be the first to give 
em credit for what they had done ; but 
he did not think it fair to entrap the 


country into an approbation of their mea- 


sures by flattering its cupidity. The lan- 


guage of ministers was, that they had at- 
chieved a splendid enterprize, and there- 
fore that every thing was right. He did 
not think that there could be the least ob- 
jection to the production of any of the 
documents that had been moved for; and in 
his opinion the letters, extracts from which 
had been read, ought to be added to the 
number. ‘The letter of Mr. Garlicke, for 
instance, stating the hostile mind of Den-. 
mark, was very important. It was impor- 
tant also for the house to know, upon 
what the opinion of that gentleman was 
founded, that; if the French were once in 
possession of Holstein, the island of Zea- 
land must necessarily fall into their power ; 
for a single transport with a few Danish 
troops escaping the vigilance of our 
cruisers, and passing from Jutland to Zea- 
land, was no more an argument that a 
French army could pass, than a French 
privateer crossing unobserved from Bou- 
logne te ‘Dover, would be sufficient evi- 
dence to shew the practicability of an in- 
vasion of this country. The expedition to 
the Island of Madeira some years ago, had 
been cited asa case similar to the present, 
but he utterly denied that there was the 
smallest analogy between them. Portugal, 
said the right hon. secretary, was not then 
your enemy, but your ally, and if you 
could attack your ally, surely we might 
attack a power which we had every reason 


to suspect of entertaining hostile inten- — 


tions against us. But the right hon. se- 
cretary seemed not to know, or at least to 
forget, that the expedition alluded to, was 
sent, not to attack, but to protect an ally 
at a time when there were British troops 
in Portugal, to repel an actual invasion of 
French and Spanish troops. He could 
not help remarking however, that it was 
not a little singular, that ministers, while 
they withheld all information respecting 
the late expedition, had not the smallest 
scruple in disclosing all the secrets of go- 
vernment for the last seven years. 

Mr. John Leslie Foster differed from 
those gentlemen who seemed inclined to 
confine the question to the narrow grounds 
of any private information which ministers 
might have obtained, respecting the views 
of Denmark. Much stress had been 
laid by the gentlemen opposite, on the 
circumstance of ministers not having com- 
plied with the wish expressed for the pro- 
duction ‘of the whole of the information 
which led them to undertake the late expe- 
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dition.against C nhagen.; but:whatever; 
might be the of certain.gentlemen| 
as to the propriety of having more docu- 
ments before the house on this subject, 
he certainly thought enough was known to 
justify the conduct of ministers. From! 
the relative situation of France and Den-! 
mark, it must be evident to any person’ 
who looked at the question without pre-' 


judice, that Denmark could not resist the | 


power and influence of Buonaparte, even if, 
she were seriously disposed to preserve her 
neutrality ; but he did not admit that 
Denmark was at the time firm in her’ 
resolution to oppose France, .rather than 
depart from the line of policy which she 
had observed. Her disposition to hostility 
was manifested, according to his -infor- 
mation, more than once or twice against 
us. In the very streets of Copenhagen, 
a short time before our attack, an - 
lishman.could not walk without -the risk 
of being insulted, and told, that the policy 
of England had always been to shed -the 
blood .of others, in furtherance of her own 
interest-exclusiyely. Combining this.evi- 
dence of the public mind, obviously under 
French influence, with the conduct of 
Russia, what dotbt:could be entertained 
of .an intention to form a_ hostile .confe- 
deracy against the naval power and the 
independence of this country? Under 
such circumstances, .and in the present 


degraded.state of Europe, who that felt’ 


for the welfare and glory of the empire, 
but must acknowledge that ministers 
ought to have been impeached if they 
had suffered the enemy to.plan and mature 
an-hostile combination, which they had 
the means of dissipating. Surely it ill 
became those whose.supineness had proved 
nearly.ruinous to.us,; who had done :no- 


thing for the common cause, except 


sending a miserable:subsidy to Prussia ; 
— it.ill became such men to be the ac- 
cusers of the present administration. It 
ill became those, who, by their spiritless 
inactivity,-had given rise to the fatal ne- 
cessity, to carp at a measure, which was 
absolutely necessary to repair the mis-. 
chiefs .resulting from their misconduct. 
How could the -house reconcile the con- 
duct of those : ions‘of morality and 


justice, .and their professions.of respect for 


law-of nations, with attack on 
Alexandria? But could not bear the 


- contrast, and therefore they naturally at- 


tempted to question .and vilify the bril- 
liancy of an achievement which reflected 
disgrace on.their.own feeble expeditions. 


It had been stated in the course of the 
debate, that both expeditions had. been 
undertaken on the same ground ; but if 
so; which he did not admit, certainly there 
was a wide diflerence as to the result, and 
therefore the present ministers gained by 
the comparison. On the whole, he was 
firmly of opinion, that administration was 
Kent to the support and gratitude of the 
cduntry. 

_Lord Palmerston said, that after the very 
brilliant and unanswered speech of the 
right hon. the secretary of state, and the 
insufficiency of the reply from the other 
side, it would not be necessary for him to 
trouble the house at any great length on the 
subject then under discussion.. He should 
set out with stating, that he conceived it 
improper to disclose the information which 
ministers had received on the subject, be- 


‘cause their honour was pledged to pre- 


serve secrecy. In another point of view 
also, he conceived it improper to make 
the disclosure required, because it would, 
in all probability, destroy the future’ 
sources of information. But he wasked 
gentlemen on the other side, what Neces- 
sity existed for producing such documents 
and information as had been called for. 
on that and on former nights? It might, 
perhaps, be necessary to exhibit them, if 
there was no other ground for justifying 
the attack on Denmark ; but unquestiona- 
bly, the present situation of Europe and the 
degradation or vassalage of its sovereigns, 
offered, most unfortunately, too ready and 
solid a reason for the adoption of such a 
measure. Much had been said by a right 
hon. gent. (Mr. Windham) on the law of 
nations, on right and policy ; he was as 
ready and willing as any man to pay his 
tribute of respect to them, and to recom- . 
mend their application whenever circum- 
stances would permit it; he was afraid, 


| however, that although much talked of, 


they were little understood; the conse- 
quence of which was, that many persons 
abused the terms, and took one for the 
other. In the present instance, he was 
glad to observe, that we did not suspend 
them without necessity, or, in other words, 
that we used them in conformity to the 
law of nature, which dictated and com- 


| manded self preservation. This was pre- 


cisely a case in point; for, as was con- 
ceded by the right hon. mover, if Denmark 
had shewa or given any proof of hostility, 
directly or indirectly, against this coun- 
try, then ministers would be justified in 
inflicting on her the heaviest punishment ; 
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put surely, if the house just considered 
that Denmark was weak and France power- 
ful, and in possession of the means of 
forcing her into a confederacy-against us, 
‘under such circumstances could‘a shadow 
of- doubt remain as to: the object of the 
enemy being accomplished? When the 
conduct of France te other powers was 
considered, andthe incapacity of Den- 
mark to resist her, our success must be 
matter of exultation to every one who re- 

arded the blessings of a free constitution. 

id gentlemen on the other side of the 
house mean to say, that Buonaparte would, 


jn the instance of Denmark, be restrained: 


by a sense of justice and morality from 
perpetrating against her those aggres- 
sions and spoliations which had-marked 
hig character on the continent? Was it 
at the very time that his triumphant le- 
_ gions were returning to France, that Den- 
mark was to hope for an exemption from 
the calamities of way, if she refused to 
comply with the hostile intentions of Buo- 
naparte ; or could it be thought that such 
aseason was the most unfit for carrying 


his rancorous designs into effect against: 


us? But gentlemen would say, that as 
there was no official proof of such hostility 
‘on the table, therefore the assumption was 
too bold. Without, however, entering 
into the question of positive information, 
he would ask, whether it was not evidence 
against the Crown Prince, that he did not 
attach himself to England, as he could not 
maintain his neutrality ? He must be aware 
that the power of France would be ex- 
erted, if necessary, to compel him to en- 
ter into a confederacy against us, and yet 


he would not listen to any overture from. 


this country for his security and protection. 
Qn this ground, therefore, namely, the 
weakness of Denmark, and the power of 
France to force her to become instrumen- 
tal against Great Britam, he should give 
his vote and support to ministers on the 
present question. 

Mr. Morris felt great pain in differing 
from gentlemen, with whom he was in the 
habit of voting and acting; but he could 


not refrain from declaring his conviction, 


of the propriety of the conduct which mi- 
nisters had pursued with respect to Den- 
mark. He looked not for any justification 
of the measure, but the weakness of Den- 
mark and the determination of France to 
force her out of herneutrality. Ifhe were 
asked, what evidence existed of such being 
the intention of the French government, 
he should reply, by referging to the con- 


duct of Buonaparte towards all othercoun- 
tries. In tracing him he could’ discover 
nothing butthe violation ofithe neutrality 


_of all nations, and‘a systenx of ‘oppression: 


and plunder. The manifest: interest 
Franee invengagmg Denmark against~-us, 
left no room to dowbtthrat she would exert 
all her power to efféct:her p se; and. 
for his part, he had‘ no doubt of ‘her proy- 
ing successful, had not our expedition’ 
taken from the Danes the ‘instruments with 
whiclr he: had resolved to strike the blow 
so long meditated. France never missed‘ 
an opportunity of confederating against 
this country, whenever an opportunity 
offered of pushing her views either b 
force or influence. He could not, then, 
bring himself to believe, that France would 
forego the advantage of having the Danish 
marine to act against us. Under such 
circumstances, the house must feel that a 
paramount necessity existed to induce us 
to attack Denmark, which must inevitably 
have been leagued to extinguish our li- 
berty and independence. 

Mr. 


Iyttleton regretted extremely the 


necessity he was under of withdrawing his 
support from those with whom he was ge- 
nerally in the habit of voting; but in 


obedience to his feelings, and the dictates * 


of his conscience, he was: compelled to 
acknowledge, that, in his opinion, there 
was enough before the house to justify the 
conduct of ministers in the attack on Co- 
penhagen. Ile concurred with the pre- 
ceding speakers, that the weakness of Den- 
mark, and the great power of France, must 
remove all doubt respecting the speedy 
submission and co-operation of the former 
against us. Hard, however, as the mea- 
sure was, and greatly as he lamented ‘it, 
yet he een it one of precaution and’ 
necessity, which he should vote for. 


Mr. Whitbread was sorry to differ from =. 


his hon. friends who had just sat down, as 
he certainly saw as little reason to vote 
with ministers on any other grounds as on - 
those which they themselves had brought — 
forward; particularly as those grounds 


consisted in garbled extracts of letters, _ 


which-were neither fair to the writers nor 
the public. He wished to recal the at- 


tention of the house’to the real subject of “ 


debate, which was not whether ministers 
were right or wrong in sending the expe- 
dition against Copenhagen, but whether 
they ought to produce letters, which they" 
pretended they possessed, but which he 


did ‘not believe ever existed. He. would” . 


not give credit to such extracts produced ‘ 


| 

| 


_ by a secretary of state, or regard them as 
authentic documents. Not that he accu- 
sed them of forgery ; but by the mode-of 
giving a pone here and there, and one 
letter in three, the text might be as differ- 
ent from the context as light from dark- 
ness. With aY the art of speaking, 
which he did not mean to deny to the 
right hon. secretary, and with which he 
had, in an able manner, managed the 
cause entrusted to him, and all the art 
with which he had _ used the papers un- 
happily entrusted to him, he had not made 
out the case of the necessity of an attack 
on Denmark, or that a single plank had 
been added to our security. He denied the 
position with which the right hon. secre- 
tary had set out, namely, that the people 
of England anmine but one opinion 
on the subject of this expedition, till an 
indication of its being wrong was broach- 

_ ed in parliament ; but, if it were so, it 

was now full time they should be a- 

wakened from their delusion, and shewn 

that they had gained absolutely nothing 
by the shameful compromise of national 
honour. He really wished to know on 
what ground ministers were to be met; 
they shifted so there was no following 
them. They had fled from what they 
stated inthe king’s speech and declaration, 
and told us now, ‘ do not talk to us of the 

' treaty of Tilsit ; we knew the hostile mind 

of Denmark long before that.’ He would 
shew that Denmark wished to preserve the 
strictest neutrality, and recommended to 
the house, if they wished to investigate the 
matter fully, to let, Mr. Garlicke be called 
to. the bar of the house, and say what he 
knew of the disposition of the Danish 
court. He surely was in no danger of 
being seized by Buonaparte. Let the 
whole of lord Hutchinson’s letters be laid 
before the house: Let lord Granville 

Leveson Gower state what he knew of the 

disposition of Russia. It would be easy to 
rove that the words put into the sacred 

mouth of his majesty, were not only mo- 
tally, but physically impossible ; for he 
was made to say, that the treaty of Tilsit 

«vas the cause, and that there was. none 
anterior. [No! No! from ministers.] He 

would not argue with the learned chan- 

cellor of the exchequer on words. Did he 
mean to apply to this case his technical 
terms and special pleading ? Did he mean 

to address the house as a lawyer, or as a 


statesman, in which character he now ap- 
peared? Could he shew that his participa- 
tion in this business became the Christian 
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defender of the Church: Ile doubted jit 
much.—The hon. gent. then contended, 
that there could be no occasion for con- 
cealment, as France made every thing 
public, and that the expedition was not 
conceived prior to the battle of Friedland, 
from the circumstance of its having been 


acknowledged that part of that expedition 


was previously fitted out for another des- - 
tination. He observed, that the armistice 
between France and Russia was only rati- 
fied on the 24th of June, and the twoem- | 
perors met for the first time on the Niemen, 
on the 25th. On the 7th of July the 
treaty was signed. How was it’ possible, 
then, that the king’s pleasure, as it is 
technically called, could have been taken 
on the expedition to Copenhagen on the 
19th of July? Certainly, this could not 
have heen done in consequence of any 
knowledge ministers could have had of 
the conferences at Tilsit. A noble lord, 
indeed, was represented to have stated 
in another place, that information had been 
received through Portugal and Ireland, of 
the designs of the enemy, and this infor- 
mation, too, was received in time to take 
the king’s pleasure on the 19th of July! 
Surely, when the noble lord said this, he 
entertained a sovereign contempt of time, 
space, and geography of every kind. A 
heavy charge had been made by Russia 
against this country, for not affording her 
any co-operation during the campaign in 
Palet Now, was there any foundation 
for the reproaches of baron Budburg ? 
Every body knew that a force of 10 or 
20,000 men, exposed as they must be to 
certain destruction, could never have 
averted the fatal battle of Friedland. But, 
if ministers were in possession of the secret 
articles in the Treaty of Tilsit, why did 
they not produce them ? It had been said, 
that a mind existed in Russia 
against this country. The hon. gent. asked 
ministers-whether it was known to them 
that Russia was hdstile to this country pre- 
vious to the attack on Copenhagen? (Mr. 
Canning answered across the table, “ Yes.’””] 
I am not, replied Mr. Whitbread, dis- 
posed to doubt that the right hon. gent. 
thinks what he says is true: but let that 
be proved. Frequent mention had been 
ae of the inveterate hostility of France : 
but what else could be expected from 
France except hostility ? The endeavour 
on the part of France to combine all the 
powers of Europe against us was no more 
unjustifiable, than. the attempt of this 
country to form combinations against 


- France. It was, however, evident, that 
Russia was hostile to this country after 
the attack on Copenhagen ; and, on that 
account, he contended it was a meanness 
in this country. to ask a power so hostile to 
us to interfere for the purpose of making 
the quarrel between us and Denmark. 

He was ready to admit the right hon. 
gent. had that night advanced strong rea- 
sons why an attack should not be made 
on Cronstadt. With respect to the value 
of the Danish ships, it was stated, in some 
accounts, that they were very good ships, 
because they stood the weather so well in 
coming home. But it appeared, from ad- 
miral Gambier’s account, it was necessary 
to repair some of them before they were 
_ put tosea. From the regularity and pre- 
_ paration in the Danish navy, an inference 
was drawn, that they were intended to be 
made use of against us. But it must ap- 
pear, to any person who ever visited Co- 
penhagen, that, for fifty years past, it had 
been the practice of the Danes, a practice 
in which they prided themselves, to have 
their ships laid up in ordinary, in so com- 
lete a state of repair, that they could be 
ted out ina very short time. But when 
we took the ships, we took the least effi- 
cient part of the Danish navy. We left 
behind 18,000 seamen, who would be 
ready to enter into the service of France ; 
and France had ships enough for herself. 
The English had acted like shabby thieves. 
They took only one half of their booty. 
Why was not the French property at Co- 
penhagen seized also? The only effect of 
- the expedition was to arm the people of 
. Denmark -against us, and to shut us out 
from the Baltic ; while Holland was en- 
tirely under thie power of France, without 
the latter being at the expence of sending 
troops to conquer it. Ifthe act in ques- 
tion was justified by necessity, he was 
ready to admit that it was justified in mo- 
rality and in the sight of God. But it 
could not be justified. Ministers wanted 
to imitate the energy of France. But 


how did they do that ? France had slain) 


. agiant, and then England must go and 
embrue her hands in the blood of an in- 

. The question now was, not whether 
the expedition was justifiable, but whether 


that house was bound to give credit to the 


assertions of his majesty’s ministers, and 
whether it ought not to require further 
information ? 


Lord G. LE. Gower, as he had been so. 


particularly alluded to, felt himself called 
is 3 a few words in explanation to 
OL. 
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the house. He begged leave totally to 
differ from those hon. members who had 
asserted, that the hostile spirit of Russia © 
arose in consequence of the attack on Co- 
penhagen, but said, that it was a conse- 
quence of the pressure of the French, after 
the defeat at Friedland ; for if his Impe- 
rial majesty could be, obliged by that 
defeat to abandon Prussia, which, four 
days before, he had pledged himself never 
to do, it was hardly to be expected he 
would continue very friendly to the in- 
terests of England. In six hours after his 
imperial majesty’s return to Petersburgh, 
the very first person to whom he gave au- 
dience was his Minister of Marine: the 
very first place he visited, was Cronstadt, 
and the first directions he gave, were for 
the equipment of the fleet, and the repair 
of the fortifications in that place, and this 
some time before the attack on Copen- 
hagen took place. The noble lord re- 
marked, that many persons in this country 
seemed to be of opinion that the expe- 
dition to Copenhagen was generally exe- 
crated on the continent. He could assare 
them, however, in so far as his experience 
went, that the. contrary was the case, 
particularly in Russia. A great majority 
of the persons of consequence in that 
country rejoiced at the event which took 
place at Copenhagen, and those consisted 
not merely of what was called the English 
party, but others, who thought that Russia 
ought not to have entered into a war with 
France, and seemed to wish to insulate_ 
their country from the rest of Europe. 
These persons saw with alarm a French 
army in Poland, and another on the fron- 
tiers of Turkey, and they were happy at 
the check which the expedition to the 
Baltic gave to the views of Buonaparte, 
for they dreaded his hostility through 
Denmark. The noble lord also pointed 
out the inconvenience arising from the 
publication of what passed between his 
majesty’s ministers and the governments 
of other countries. Foreign ministers had 
frequently expressed an unwillingness to 
communicate freely with him, because 
they did not know but that what they. 
stated might, perhaps, in the course of a 
year, be made public. 
Lord Castlereagh contended, that minis- 
ters were not bound. to lay before parlia- 
ment all the information on which his — 
majesty’s Declaration had been founded. 
The hon. gent. had dwelt much upon the 
circumstance of his moajesty’s pleasure 
being taken on the expedition to Copen- 
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hagen on. the 19th of July. The fact, 
however, was, that what passed on that 


day related only to sending a force to the. 


Baltic, in order to ascertain the disposition 
of Denmark; the final instructions to 
attack were sent out afterwards. The hon. 
gent. admitted that France had the dispo- 
sition to seize the Danish navy, and the 
‘only question was the disposition of Den- 
mark, which must be judged of trom cir- 
cumstances. The Court of Portugal had 
given repeated information, that the de- 
mand of France was, that the Portuguese 
navy should be joined to the other navies 
of the continent by the Ist of September. 
Besides this fact, he wished to call the 
attention of the house to what had passed 


‘at one of Buonaparte’s levees : in one of 


those extraordinary conversations in which 
that person was accustomed to indulge 
himself with foreign ambassadors, he ad- 
dressed himself to the Portuguese minister, 
and asked him, whether he had _trans- 


mitted to his court the demand that the 


navy of Portugal should be ready to unite 
with the other navies of Europe against 
England on the Ist of September. Hav- 
ing said this, he immediately turned round 
to the Danish minister, and asked him 
whether he had made the same commu- 
nication to his court.—The noble lord, in 
answer tothe charge that ministers had 
not gone far enough, observed, that after 
it was found that Denmark could not be 
brought to any amicable arrangement, the 


. practicability of holding Zealand as a mi- 


litary station was taken inte consid eration.. 
But the reports of the officers, who had 
been desired to direct their attention to 
this subject, proved that the force neces- 
sary for the defence of that island was far 
greater than this country could spare in 
the state of military poverty in which the 
former administration had left us. It was 


_also thought that it would have been im- 


proper to advise his Swedish majesty to 
furnish for this purpose a detachment from 


his army, to make up the deficiency of 


eurs, as the removal of that force would 
have weakefied Sweden too much, in the 
event of an attack from Russia. It was 


‘also proved from the report of admiral 


Keats, on the probability of the enemy 
transporting a furce from Holstein to Zea- 
land, that it would be impossible to keep 
up a blockade in the winter months suffi- 
ciently close to, prevent that commu- 
nication. The noble lord then proceeded 
to shew that the designs of the late admi- 
nistration against Portugal were of a nature 


perfectly similar to the Copenhagen expe. 
dition, and had infinitely less. of the plea 
of necessity to justify them. 
Mr. T. Grenville complained of the con- 
stant practice of introducing, collaterally, 
charges against the late administration, 
He thought, after what had passed the 
other day, that this practice would haye 
been refrained from. The attack upon 
Turkey, in a period of peace, had been 
alluded to, though the secretary of state 
must have known that the orders given by 
the last administration were precisely the 
contrary of attacking the fen during 
peace. On this subject, and on the Lisbon 
expedition, which had been also.alluded 
‘to, there was nothing which the late ad. ° 
ministration so much desired as inves- 
tigation. 
Mr. S. R. Lushington took a view of the 
whole of the transactions relative to Rus- 
sia and Denmark, and then proceeded 
thus :—In applying, sir, the laws of nations 
to the conduct of G. Britain towards Den- 
mark, the gentlemen on the opposite side 
of the house seem desirous of establishing 
a code of their own, separate from that 
law of nature, which, according to the 
best writers, is the very foundation of all 
the laws of nations. Their sentimental 
system would embrace all nations but 
their own. These ingenious disquisitions 
may be well calculated for the amuse- 
ment of the schools, but they are not fitted 
for the events of real life, or a state of 
ferocious war. Sir, the first law of na- 
ture, the foundation of the. law of nations, — 
is the preservation of man. It is on the 
knowledge of his nature, that the science 
of his duty must be founded. When the 
feelings point ,out to him a mighty dan- 
ger, and his reason suggests the means of 
avoiding it, he must despise the sophisti- 
cal trifler, who tells him it is a moral duty 
he owes to others to wait till the danger 
break upon his foolish head, lest he should 
hurt the meditated instrument of his de- 


.struction. Upon this general principle of 


the law of nature and of nations, I main- 
tain thé morality, and certainly the ne- 
cessity of the Expedition against Copen- 
hagen.. In applying this general prin- 
ciple to the state of Denmark, we shall 
find that it derives particular force from 
her past conduct. It may suit the purpose 
the Moniteur to represent Denmark as en- 
joying a moral dignity in the circle of na- 
tions, and to insist that G. Britain had a suffi- 
cient guarantee in the sincere neutrality 


of Denmark, and: in the cordiality of her 
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attachment to England. I would ask, sir, 
whether it was a proof of the moral dig- 
nity of Denmark to attack the neutral state 
of Hamburgh, or of her neutrality to shut 
that port against the commerce of Great 
Britain, or a token of her attachment to 
us to originate and support a confederacy, 


~ having for its avowed object, the destruction 


of that maritime law which tve conceive 
indispensable to our existence as an inde- 

ndent nation? All these circumstances, 
and those stated with such unanswerable 
truth, and matchless eloquence, by the 
right hon. the secretary for foreign affairs, 
justified his majesty’s ministers in expect- 
ing similar demonstrations of the will and 
the power of Denmark, whenever the 


~ mandate and the alliance of France should 


romise her protection in them. I re- 
joice, sir, in the wisdom of those councils 
which has anticipated and has averted this 
danger. But I am astonished that any 
man in this house, or in any other, 
should doubt the reality of that danger, 
when he recollects, that in confirmation 


. ofall the other evidence I have stated, the 


Prince of Portugal has been driven from 
his dominions, because he would not join 
in that confederacy with France, Russia, 
ith this impression, sir, 
of the conduct of ministers, I am thankful 
tothem for the great service they have 
rendered to the state, and they may be as- 
sured that this feeling is general through- 
out the country. Let them proceed in 
the course they have already pursued, let 
them face unappalled the unnatural com- 
bination which is gathered around us, re- 
lying that the spirit of the people of Eng- 
will keep pace with the energy of the go- 
vernment. 

Sir'C. Price regarded the Copenhagen 
expedition not only as just and necessary, 


_ but as wisely planned, and gloriously ex- 
ecuted 


Mr. Davies Giddy was sorry the infor- 
mation on which ministers had acted 
could not be laid before the house. How- 
ever, as that wasthe case, he thought him- 
self bound to acquiesce in the concealment 
which the government thought necessary. 

Mr. Ponsonby rose to reply. He remark- 
ed, that all he had asked for was information, 
and that all the answer he got to that re- 


quest, was details expeditions 
_ to Alexandria, the Dardanelle 


s, and -Lis- 


bon, in order to prove some supposed mis- 
conduct in a former administration. The 
right hon. secretary had read extracts to 
prove the hostility of Denmark, but to this 


he objected, on the wholesome principle, 
sanctioned by courts of justice, which was, 
that when you propose to read a document 
in your defence, you must read the whole 
of it, for if you were permitted to read 
extracts only, it was probable that you 
would read nothing but what was favour- 
able to yourself, and that you would omit 
all that was against you.—He complained 
that the right hon. secretary had accused 
him of justifying Buonaparte. All the 
compliment he paid to France was to com- 
pare her conduct with that of the servants 
of the crown in this expedition. While 
the right hon. secretary talked so much 
of the morality of others, he ought to 
take care of his own. He had said that 
his majesty was disposed to wait for the 
operation of the thinking part of the Rus- 
sian community, rather than, in the first 
instance, to resort to measures which 
might have a result more disagreeable to 
that monarch. This looked like intimat- 
ing, that he was, from his discontented 
subjects, to meet the fate of his father. 
[a cry of no! no!] If such were not the 
meaning of the right hon. secretary, he 
hoped that more care would in future be 
taken in the words employed. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, he was mis- 
interpreted, and disdiined the implication 
assigned to him. ok 

At half past five (on Thursday morn- 
ing) the house divided, when the numbers 
were, 

For Mr. Ponsonby’s Motion- 108 

Against it - - - - - - 253 

Majority - - -——145 


List of the Minority. 
Abercromby,hon.J. Dundas, W. 
Adam, W. Dundas, C. 
Agar, E. A. Dundas,— * 


Althorpe, viscount Ebrington, lord 
Antonie, W. L. Eden, W. 


Anson, G, Elliot, W. 
Bathurst, €, Estcourt, T. 
Brand, T. . Ferguson, general 
Bradshaw, Fitzgerald, lord H. 
Bruce, P. C. Fitzpatrick, R. 
Burdett, sir F. Frankland, W. 
Byng, G. Grattan, H. 
Calcraft, sir G. Grenville, T. 
Calcraft, J. Greenhill, Robert - 


Campbell, lord J. 
Cavendish, lord G. 


Grenfell, Pascoe 
Halsey, J. 


Campbell, J. Hamilton, lord A. 
Cavendish, W. Therbert, H. A. 
Cavendish, G. Hibbert, G. 
Colbourne, Sedley Horner, F. 
Combe, H. C. Howard, H. 
Creevy, T. Howard, W. 
Cuthbert, J. R. Hunt, Robert 
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Jekyll, Joseph 
Knapp, Geo, 
Knox, Tho. 
Laing, Malcolm 
Lambe, W. - 
Lambton, Ralph 
Lawrence, French 
Leach, John 
Lefevre, C. Shaw 
Lloyd, J.M. 
Macdonald, James 
Maddocks, W. A. . 
Mahon, viscount 
Markl.am, admiral 


Martin, Henry 


Mathew, M. 

Mule, Wm. 
Milbank, sir Ralph 
Miller, sir Tho. 
Milton, viscount 
Moore, Peter 


Morpeth, Viscount 


Moseley, sir O. 
Mostyn, sir Thomas. 


Petty, lord H.. 
Piggott, sir A. 
Poole, sirC. M. 
Pollington, visc. 
Ponsonby, G. 
Ponsonby, H. G, 
Prittie, A. 
Pym, Francis 


Romilly, sir S, 


Russell, lord W. 
Scudamore, R. P. 
Sharp, Richard 

Shelley, Timothy 


Sheridan, R. B. 


Smith, John 


Smith, W. 


Stanley, lord 
Taylor, M. A. 
Temple, earl 
Templeton, vis. 
Thompson, Thomas 
Thornton, Henry 
Tierney, G. 


Vernor, G. G. V. 


Neville, P. Walpole, G. 
Newport, sir John Ward, J. W. 
North, Dudley ' Western, C.C. 
Ord, William Wharton, John 
Ossulston, lord Whitbread, Sain, 
Parnell, Henry Wilder, Fr. John 
Peirse, Henry Williams, Owen 
Pelham, C. A. Windham, W. 


_ HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, February 4. 


[Dispute America.] Lord Gren- 


ville said, he had a paper to move for, 
which might tend to enlighten and guide 
the conduct. and the discussions of that 
housé, on that most important topic, our 
relations with America. It was with much 
anxiety and regret, he continued to look 


back at those expressions in his majesty’s | 
speech, where it was stated, that the pre- 


sident of the United States had refused to 
ratify the Treaty which had been sent out 
from this country to America. He'was in- 
clined to believe there was some inaccu- 
racy in these expressions, which might 
lead to mischievous misconceptions. Their 
lordships were well aware, that the pre- 
sident of the United States could not, of 
his own authority, refuse to ratify a treaty 


_ of that kind; and that such a refusal must 


previously have the sanction of the Senate, 
&c. The principal paper ‘he should now 
have the honour of moving for would be, 
the Message of the President’ of the 28th 
of Oct. last to the Houses of Congress. It 
was not in his power to contemplate the 
issue of our present discussions with Ame- 
rica without uneasiness and apprehension. 


-Much had been said of the comparative 


distress which either country must expe. 
rience from a rupture; some contending 
that America would suffer most; others, 
that England would be the greater loser, — 
He should not attempt to appreciate the 
comparative evils of either as resulting 
from a state of hostility ; but he laboured 
under the melancholy conviction that the 
consequences of hostility would be ex-. 
tremely detrimental to both; and the re. 
flection that the one must suffer a great 
deal, by no means mitigated, in his mind, 
the hardships with which, from the same 


.| cause, the other must be afflicted. Much, 


however, as he was disposed to deprecate 
a war with America, he should never think 
of averting that evil by the surrender of 
any of the just rights of England, more ~ 
especially of her maritime rights, to which 
.she owed almost every thing. Sooner 
would he consent to perish in a struggle 
for their assertion and conservation, than 
think of surrendering them in order to 
prevent that struggle. Much better was 
it to fall in the endeavour to maintain 
them, than tamely and deliberately to 
surrender that, from which sprung our 
proudest glory, from which chiefly flowed 


| our strength and prosperity. He should 


still, notwithstanding, cherish the idea that. . 


| the good sense and moderation of the two 


countries would obviate the necessity of 
an appeal to arms, ‘and that their mutual 
interests'would point out a safer and wiser 
‘conduct to pursue. Such were his feelings: 
respecting the relative situation of the two 
countries. We had already all Europe 
against us: we should not be too eager to — 
add America to the lorig and formidable 
catalogue of our enemies. The noble lord — 
concluded with moving, That an humble. 
Address be ‘presented to his majesty, pray- 
ing, that he would be graciously pleased to. 
give directions that there be laid before 
the house a copy of the Message of the 
President of the United States of America 
of the 28th of Oct. last, to the Houses of. 
Congress. 

Lord Hawkesbury said, he would not be 
led into any discussion of the points now 
at issue between the two spptcoaneeie by 
any observations in which it had,pleased 
‘the noble baron to indulge. He was. as 
sensible as that noble lord could be, of 
the great importance of continuing ona 
footing of friendship with .America ; ‘but, 
highly as he valued the. continuance of 
those relations : of .amity and; good under~ 
standing, he could never think .of pur- 
chasing it by the surrender of any «of our. 
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- before the. world, and every advantage 


could be produced, while it was not 
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noble secretary stop short so suddenly in 


rights, much less of any of our maritime 
rights, upon which our very existence 
might be said to depend. At'the same 
time, however, that he insisted on that 
resolution, he did not hesitate to say, that 
every thing would be done on the part of 
his majesty’s government to manifest a 
disposition to peace and moderation; in 
aword, every thing that could ténd, short 
of the sacrifices he had already alluded 
to, to maintain uninterrupted a good un- 
derstanding with the United States of 
America. He had no objection to the 
production of the paper moved for by the 
noble baron.—The question was then put, 
and agreed to. 

Lord Auckland next rose, to move that 
there be laid before the house a copy of 
the Declaration delivered to the American 
Plenipotentiaries by the Plenipotentiaries 
of his majesty, in the month of Dec. 1806. 
When that document was before the house, 
an opportunity would arise of justifying 
the Orders in Council issued ‘by his ma- 
jesty’s late government, and which his 
majesty had been advised to represent -as 
inadequate to their purpose in ‘the speech 
with which, in his majesty’s name, the | 
commissioners had opened the present 
session of parliament. He concluded with 
moving for the production of that docu- 
ment. 

Lord Hawkesbury did not see the neces- 
sity ofproducing this paper. It was already 


might be derived from it in argument 
which the noble lord could. wish for. His 
objection to the production of it was chiefly 
an objection of form ; forhe was at.a loss 
to see with what propriety a paper so in- 
timately connected with the ‘Treaty itself 


serait proper or necessary to produce’ 
the Treaty itself. 
Lord Holland was surprized to see the 


his career of concession ; and ‘his surprize 
was still greater at the reasons assigned 
for it. The noble secretary refused to 
produce the instrument moved for by his. 
noble friend ; and why? because -it had 
had a close connection with the Treaty, 
which it was not thought proper ‘at pre-) 
sent to preduce. Yet, but a moment ago,) 
he made no objection-to the production of! 
a paper moved for by another noble friend 
of his ; which paper, however, had a much: 
closer connection with the Treaty than! 
that to whichhe now-objected. However’ 
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public-the-paper might ' be, it was for the: 


[si@ 


dignity of that house, and for the conve- 
nience of discussion, to have it jaid on 
their lordship’s table by an order of their 
own.—The question was then put and 
negatived. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday, February &. 
[ExrrpiTion to CopensacEn.} Mr. 
Whitbread wished to know from t —_ 

hon. secretary for foreign affairs, whethe 
he thad any objection to lay before the 
house copies of the Letters from which she 
had read extracts ina late debate. He was 
desirous to know particularly whether - 
there was any objection to the production 
of the Letter from lord Howick to Mr. 


‘Garlicke, and the letter from Mr. Rist, on 


the subject of the Orders in Council, with 
lord Howick’s answer. It was-due in fair- 
ness to that noble lord, as this last ‘had 
been much dwelt upon, to place it before 
the house ma full and unreserved form. 
Mr. Secretary Canning wished the hon. 
gent. either to make a motion, or give no- 


tice of one; he should then ‘know what 


answer to give. It was usual. either'to— 
make a communication on these'subjects 
in private conversation, or to give:a previ- 
ous notice publicly.—Mr. W. then gaye 
notice for Monday ; he did not want any 
private conversation. 

[Orpers Councit.] The Chancellor. 
of the Exchequer moved, that the house do 
resolve itself into a committee of ways. and 
means, and that the Orders ‘in Council, 
presented to the house on the 26th of Jan. 
(see p. 126.) be referred to the said com- 
mittee. 

Lord Henry Petty had hoped, that before 
this motion should be brought forward, 
some explanatory papers would have been 
produced,and some ‘y statements 
made, to remove the doubts which existed 
as to the legality of the Orders themselves. 
Certainly, if there were doubts as to the 
legality, those doubts ought to be remov- 
ed, before the sanction of parliament was 
asked for the Orders. His arguments in 
the present stage, would be ‘directed | 
solely to the legality ; for the policy of the 
Orders could be more conveniently can- 
vassed inthe committee. He certainly 
felt great difficulty in entering into an-ar- 
‘gument on this ‘head. Unlearned as he 
‘was in the law, like the majority of ‘the 
‘members df that house, ‘he'was -perhaps 
‘unfit to form an opinion on the ‘striét 
‘legal right. But since ‘the of 
‘the house must ‘be made ‘to feel and to 
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understand the legal right before they 
would consent to give their sanction, he, 
as well as any other might venture to state 
ow far, according to his opinion, that le- 
lity might be doubted. He certainly 
elt how inadequate he was to oppose the 
aw, and 

when supported by all the 
other high legal authorities, who must 
necessarily have been consulted.on the 
drawing up of these Orders. But, no re- 


- spect for any authority should deter him 


from opposing what he conceived to be 


-' contrary to the law of nations and the law 


ofthe land. The privy council was limit- 
ed in respect to the Orders it might issue 
by the law of nations, as well as the Prize 
courts and the court of Admiralty ; and 
there as well as every where else,the exer- 
cise of the prerogative was limited by fixed 
rules. This doctrine was sanctioned by 
the highest legal opinions. It would be 
found in the celebrated letter referred to 
in the duke of Newcastle’s Paper respect- 
ing the Prussian ships, and signed by sir 
Dudley Ryder, and Mr. Murray the then 
attorney and solicitor general. It was ex- 
pressly laid down by these great autho- 
rities, that the court of privy council was 
subject to the law of nations as well as the 
Prize court and the court of Admiralty. 
There was, besides, the principle, that go- 
vernment was never to interfere in such 
cases, and that no instructions were given 
to Judges. It was the opinion of lord 
Eldon, expressed on an appeal in the last 
war, that the Orders of Council were no- 
thing but a defihition of what was at that 
time held to be the law of nations. It was 
therefore now afair matter of inquiry, how 
far the provisions of the Orders in Council 
now before the house were consistent with 
the law of nations and the law of the land. 
Whatever extraordinary doctrines might 
arise out of the circumstances of the times, 
and whatever extraordinary acts might 


-arise Gut of those doctrines, it could never 


be allowed that the privy council should 
arrogate to itself what was the business of 
parliament. It was not consistent with 


the law of nations to seize the ships of 
- neutrals, nor could a mere principle of 


retaliation upon a third party justify such 
a seizure. The Order the 
7th Jan. last year, (p. 126) was in retali- 
ation for a Decree of the French govern- 
ment. That decree consisted of two parts, 
one of which, went to prevent the con- 
sumption or admission of English goods, 
and the other to place the British Islands 


in a state of blockade. This last was 
indeed a vain. boast : it was incapable 
of execution, and no attempt had- been 
ever made to execute it. He under. 
stood it to be a doctrine held by the 
best writers on jurisprudence, that when . 
a principle was laid down, and not acted 
upon, that, as to all practical effect, it 
ought to be considered as null and void, © 
For this maxim he had the highest autho-. 
rity, that of sir William Scott, the Judge 
of the Admiralty court, who, if he might: 
trust to Robinson’s Reports (which from 
their accuracy were no less valuable to the 
students of lay, than to the classical reader, 
by perpetuating the perspicuous, chaste 
and elegant style in which the judgments 
in that court were delivered), had laid it 
down as a part of the law of nations, that 
a simple declaration of placing a port in 
a state of blockade, did not constitute a 
blockade without some fact to support it. 
He wished to know therefore, whether 
Buonaparte’s declaration had been sup- 
ported by any fact between the time it was 
issued and the 11th of Nov. the date of the — 
Orders in Council ; and in particular, whe- 
ther its operation had ever been extended to - 
America, the power which was more im- 
mediately affected, both by his decree 
and the measures by which it had been 
combated on the part of the government 
of this country. As far as his informa- 
tion went, it never had been acted upon, 
and that, in an explanation given by M. 
Decres to general Armstrong, the Ameri- 
can minister at Paris, the latter had re- 
ceived an assurance, that it never was the 
intention of the French government to 
extend its operation to American ships. 
At any rate, it would not only have been 
wise inthe government of this country, 
but it was absolutely incumbent on it to 
wait till itsaw.the event ; and such was the 
spirit with which the Order in Council of 


‘the 7th of Jan. 1807, was dictated. It 


was impossible for neutrals to complain of 
this Order, because it was only car- 
rying into rigorous effect the rule of war 
of 1756, which had been since relaxed, * 
and it was at the same time, that kind of 
retaliation from which the enemy suffered 
the most, because it put an effectual stop 
to the whole of his coasting trade. 
Government, too, then reserved to itself. 
the power of recurring to measures of 
still greater severity, should they be found 
to be necessary. But ministers thought 
it wise at that time, and he wished those 


‘now in power had followed their example, 
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to wait till the intentions of the enemy 
were still further developed, till the effect 


of the measure then adopted was fully 


tried, and till a case, not merely of right, 
but of expediency, was made out, for 
having recourse to others of a more ex- 
tended and vigorous nature. For, even 
supposing that France had attempted to 

ive effect to her decree, it did not follow 
that it would have been wise and proper 
to issue the Orders of the 11th of Nov. 
We had our interests as well as our pas- 
sions to consult; and he was afraid that 
on the score of policy it would be as diffi- 
cult to vindicate them as on the grounds 


of legality. But'this was matter of after. 


consideration. . The question to which he 
now called the attention of the house, was 
‘simply whether they were lawful-or not, 
and he contended, upon the doctrine he 
had laid down, and the authorities he had 


- quoted in support of them, as long as Buo- 
_naparte did not carry his Decree into 


execution, they were not only not lawful 
but unnecessary. If he was rightly in- 
formed, the Decree never had been exe- 
cuted, but in as far as related to the inte- 
rior of France and those countries imme- 
diately under her dominion and influence. 
Tn those countries all English property 
had been confiscated, but he did not even 
know that the measure of confiscation had 
been extended to the vessels in which it 
was imported. Now, a confiscation of 
enemies property was a measure which 
had been resorted to in other wars, and 
though it was a strong indication of a hos- 
tile mind in the party who resorted to it, 
he did not think that we had any great 
reason to complain of it, much less did it 
give us a right to call upon neutrals to in- 
terfere between us and the enemy. All 
that we could expect of America was, that 
she should resist the capture of American 
ships at sea, and this pretension was en- 
tirely renounced by M. Decres, in his ex- 


' planation to general Armstrong. For as 
to the Decreee of the 18th of Sept, pub- | 


lished under the authority of the chief 
judge Regnier, it certainly never had 
been acted upon; as,a proof of it, the 
noble lord quoted Buonaparte’s last De- 
cree, issued at Milan, in consequence of 
the British Orders in Council, where he 
denationalizes, as he calls it, all ships that 
have touched at a British port ; which he 
would not have thought. it necessary to 
have done, had this been the intention and 
effect of his former Decree. Nothing there- 
fore, he contendéd, could justify us in re- 


taliating upon America an act of hostility, 
which was directed by our enemy, not 
against neutrals, but against us—his op- 
ponents inthe contest. Nor was the mea+ 
sure more illegal in principle, than in se- 
veral of its details. In looking into the 
Order, he found that neutrals were not to 
be permitted to re-export particular com- 
modities therein enumerated, none of 
which were contraband of war, without a 
licence, which licence was to be granted 
by ministers, and paid for of course. And, 
which was a more extraordinary regula- 
tion still,that every ship carrying a cer- 
tificate that the cargo was not British — 
produce or manufacture, though accord- 
ing to the existing law of nations there 
might be no objection either to cargo or 
the place of her destination, was to be 
seized and brought into an English port. 
The government of France had decreed 
that every ship coming into a French port 
should bring a certificate attesting that her 
cargo was not the produce either of the 
British soil or of British industry : and 
what was our measure of retaliation ? One 
would expect, that no ship should enter a 
British port without a certificate that her 
cargo was nof French. produce or manu- 
facture. Instead of this, however, mi- 
nisters had declared every ship carrying 
a certificate liable to capture; and this 
they termed a measure of retaliation! 
They would not surely assert that such 
a regulation was conformable to law: 
so far from it, that he was prepared 
to maintain, that it was not only con- 
trary to many old existing statutes, but 
was incompatible with the spirit of the 
constitution. It was part of the liberty 
of the subject that he should have free ac- 
cess to strangers, and the better to secure 
this, that strangers should have free access 
to him. It was one of the express provi- 
sions of Magna Charta, that merchants 
should not be obstructed on the high seas ; 
and sir Edward Coke, in his commenta: 
on this clause, expressly stated, that if 
their entry into our ports was not prohi- 
bited by act of parliament, it was uncon: - 
stitutional to prevent them from entering. 
In many subsequent laws,. the same pro- 
vision was made for the security of fo- 
reigners, a security which did not extend 
merely to their persons, but to their body 
and goods. In support of this doctrine, the 
noble lord Sra the 9th, 14th and 18th of 


Edw. III. and likewise the 28th of the same 
reign, where it was positively enacted, 
that no ship shall be arrested on the high 
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seas, or compelled to come to England, 
without the consent of the master of the 
ship or-cargo. He would ask, then, if all 
these statutes, with many of a later date, 
‘had been repealed, or if they had not 
been infringed upon by the Orders in 
Council now before the house ? There was 
another circumstance which he could not 
allow to pass unnoticed ; viz. the time at 
which these Orders were issued. It would 
surely have been prudent, while a delicate 


_ and important negociation was pending 


with America, to have abstained from any 
- proceedings which might tend to frustrate 


> _ ats object. It would have been prudent to. 


have seen what effect might be produced 
by the reparation offered for the affair of 
the Chesapeake, before they excited fresh 
animosity by an act, inconsistent, not only 
with the law of nations, but with an ex- 
isting treaty between this country and 
America. The treaty lately negociated 
in this country, and which had not been 
ratified by the president of the United 
States, was not before the house, and 
therefore he should not quote it. He would 
only remark, in passing, that the refusal 
of the president to ratify it, was no proof: 
» that it had not been. ratified, because this 
depended, by the forms of the American 
Constitution, upon the Senate, and not 
upon the President. But without entering 
upon that subject now, he asserted that the 
ders in Council were a ange in- 


fraction of the wee Sega ed between. 


lord Grenville and Mr. Jay, in which it 
was expressly stipulated, that from the cir- 
cumstances’ of American ships not being 
supposed to know what ports were block- 
aded, and what not, they were to be al- 
lowed to proceed on their voyage, and 
Were not to be brought into English ports ; 
whereas by thé Orders in Council they 
_ Were to be detained and brought in. There 
was only one more high legal authority 
with which he would at present trouble 
the house by referring to, and that was 
- the opinion of lord chief justice Hale, who 
was allowed to be one of the most learned 
and —— judges that ever graced 
the annals of this country. On this sub- 
ject, that learned judge observed, that se- 
veral acts of parliament having provided. 
for and made it not only lawful, but ad- 
. Vantageous, for foreigners to bring their 
ships and. goods into the ports of this — 
dom, unless an act of parliament should 
. afterwards be made to shut them out, no 
. other power in the country can do it; and 
_ having under such sanction and authority 


~ 


entered into the ports of this. kingdom, no 
power exists in it of preventing their going 


out of port again, but an act of parliament, ° 


In the present measures, the privy council 
had first done an act which nothing but 
parliament could do, and then by licence, 
they had given a power to dispense with 
that which their own order was meant to 
effect. Inthe event of any such cases, it 
was allowed, that it could only be suffered, 
in particular points, ,such as the impor- 
tation of provisions, and similar acts of 
great necessity ; but by no means did 
the law even countenance, much less tole. 
rate, the receiving of money for the ob- 
taining of licences. How could minis- 
ters expect their conduct tc be sanctioned, 
by referring their acts to a committee of 
ways and means, when those acts were 
in opposition to the law of nations 
and the law of the land, to good policy, 


and the express stipulations of treaties, — 


to the express rules of the prize courts, 
and the courts of admiralty? It was 
extremely improper, to bring forward 
a motion of the nature of that now 
before the house, till his majesty’s minis- 
ters had obtained a Bill of Indemnity, 
and till the Orders in Council had them- 
selves been sanctioned. Sir James Mar- 
riott, who had so long presided in the 
Admiralty Court, had declared, that the 


justice of that court was to be adminis-— 


tered like all others, without reference to 
any orders or instructions from the crown, 
orto any limitations, except those imposed 
by act of parliament. Upon these estab- 
lished principles of public law, acknow- 
ledged as the standard of the conduct of 
the British courts of public administration, 
upon the acts and statutes, and authorities 


“he had cited, fie felt it his duty, leaving 


the policy of the measure out of the ques- 
tion, and reserving it for the committee, 
where it might be more conveniently 
brought forward, to declare against the 


Orders in Council. He considered it 
highly derogatory to the character of the . 


country to see such things with indiffer- 
ence ; things contrary to all law, and not 
t6 be justified by any principle of retalia- 
tion upon enemies. ‘Till the right hon. 


gent. should convince the house of the. 


ropriety of these acts, by reference to 
books ot} public law and the statute book, 
till he and his colleagues should have sub- 
mitted reasons to justify a Bill of Indem- 
nity, and till such a bill should have been 
sed, the motion now offered was highly 
mproper. 


; ' 

‘ 
= ‘ 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
ready to admit, that in the view the noble 
lord had taken, and conceiving as the no- 
ble lord did, that the law of nations and 
the municipal law of the Jand had been 
violated, the noble lord was right in re- 
quiring explanation on these heads, before 
he agreed to the Speaker’s leaving the 
chair. The noble lord wished now to ar- 
gue the legality of these Orders in Coun- 
cil, and to reserve the question of policy 
to another stage of the business. But as 
the legality was so far from being decisive 
as to the policy; in the noble lord’s opi- 
nion, the policy might as well be discussed 
first, and the legality after. The objec- 
tions in point of law would not be found 
so strong as the noble lord had stated 
them. ith respect to the principle that 
the law of nations did not admit of any 
variation, not by the privy council, as 
the noble lord had by mistake stated, but 
by the king in council, he was ready to 

low that the prerogative was in that 
case limited aah regulated by the same 
rules of public law as in every other. 
It was the exercise of the king’s preroga- 
tive of war. He was free to admit, that 
neither the prerogative of the king in 
council, nor yet an act of parliament, nor 
any other act of any individual nation, 
could change the general law of nations, 
established and acted upon by general 
consent. Thus, if the thing could be 
legally done at all, it was as legally done 
now as it could be with the consent of 
parliament. Whatever right there was, 
might be as fairly exercised by the prero- 
gative of the crown, the nation being at war, 
as enforced by the legislative authority. 
The measures that were now in force were 
suggested by the propriety of retaliating 
the nape of the enemy. It was ex- 
traordinary, after the example set by the 
late administration, that the noble. lord 


‘condemned in opposition what he had as a 


minister sanctioned and approved. The 
noble lord said, that what was done by 
the French Decree of Nov. was mere mat- 
ter of regulation, affecting only the inter- 
nal regulations with respect to British 
merchandize. If the noble lord thought 
really so, he was right in maintaining and 
defending his opinion. But, what was. to 
be lamented was, that the noble lord was 
not of the same opinion now and when in 
office. The Order in Council, restricting 
the coasting trade of France by means of 
neutrals, was a proof that the late minis- 
ters conceived the Order to be executed 
Vor. X. 
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beyond the bounds of mere internal regu- 
lation. If this was the sentiment of the 
late ministers, then what had happened 
since to make them think differently ? 
Was it the late decree? It was hard, in- 


deed, that having the authority of those - 


who professed mildness in justification of 
this rigour, those who had avowed the ne- 
cessity of more active measures, should 
now be condemned for having followed 
up what that authority sanctioned. He 
referred to former times thus far, only to 
shew that the policy now enforced had 
been recognised and acted upon by the 
late ministers. The decree of Buonaparte 
declared the British islands in a state of 
blockade, and subjected British property 
to confiscation. This was certainly, as 
far as regarded the blockade, a vain and 
empty beast. The noble lord stated, on 
the misconceived authority of his learn- 
ed friend (sir Wm. Scott), that a declara~ 
tion of blockade, if not followed up by an 
actual blockade, was of no force in law. 
That might be the case with respect to a 
single port; but when a whole country 
was declared in a state of blockade, the 
inability to enforce that blockade in its 
full extent, proved that the declaration 
was pone to lay a ground for the in- 
fliction of the consequent penalties. ‘The 
French decrees alledged as the ground on 
which they proceeded, the fact of our de- 
claring and considering as_ blockaded, 
te before which there was not a single 
irtish ship of war, and on the extension 
of that principle they declared our whole 
empire to be blockaded. Not a step was 
taken on our part to counteract this prin- 
ciple, till it was acted upon and enforced 
by the enemy. The noble lord had no 
authority to bear him out. If the noble 
lord was prepared to contend, that the 
enemy’s decree did not admit the meaning 
his majesty’s ministers affixed to it, what 
did it mean? But when they saw how it 
was worded and executed, it was too much 
to contend, that unless the decree for 
blockading the British islands was sup- 
ported by a blockading force, encirclin 
these islands, so as to make the saa 
to any port of them hazardous, it was not 
to be regarded as of force. France assert- 


ing, that we put ports in a state of blocke 
ade without a blockading force, and as- 


suming the right of opposing an enemy 
with every art and every weapon he used, 
published the blockade of the whole Bri- 
tish islands. What was to be inferred 


this, but that, without ships to render 


$25] 


the approach to our coasts hazardous, the 
enemy would assume the right to detain 
vessels approaching them, whenever he 
could catch them. All trade in English 
goods was prohibited, and all such goods, 
wherever found, were declared lawful 
prize. But the noble lord said, this was of 
no moment, as the,internal execution of the 
Decree in France, was all that was intend- 
ed. It was rather singular, however, that 
the first news of the publication of the 
Decree at Berlin, reached this country 
with an account of its having been rigor- 
ously enforced at Hamburgh—-Hamburgh 
then, as the noble lord hinted across t 
table, under the power of France, but re- 
duced under that power for the express 
se of enforcing the extreme rigour 
of this Decree against British commerce 
_and British goods. The sanctity of every 
neutral flag was, forsooth, to be most cere- 
moniously respected at sea; and every 
right aa every principle of neutral ter- 


ritory was to be invaded and violated by 
jand. The'distinction of the noble lord 
was the more extraordinary, as the rigour 
of the terms of the Decree seemed to ap- 
ply more to property at sea; and the 
execution was so rigorously enforced on 
land, where it might have been A gee 


not intended to be enforced at all. Let 
the house recollect the French minister 
Bourienne’s declaration at Hamburgh, 
that all who carried on trade with Eng- 
land supported England ; that it was on 
that account the French were compelled, 
however reluctantly, to take possession of 
Hamburgh ; that all English goods must 
be produced by the Hamburghers for the 
purpose of being confiscated, and that in 
' 48 hours, domiciliary visits would be paid, 
and ‘military punishments inflicted on the 
disobedient. Was this confining the ope- 
rations of the Decree to French territory ? 
In what manner did Buonaparte himself 


"explain the Deeree in answer to the re- 


monstrance from the merchants of Ham- 
burgh, who stated, that a great part of 
the goods seized, actually Detogeed to 
them, and that the measures he was pur- 
suing were pregnant with greater ruin to 
himself'than to his enemy? destroy 
the commerce of the vile English,” said 
he, “ in every possible way, is my object. 
I have it in my power; I wish to ruin 
Hamburgh ; for that would promote the 
destruction of English commerce.” The 
construction put upon this Decree by 
other countries, by Spain for instance, in 


- the manner in which she adopted the pro- 
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visions of it, sufficiently proved that no 
doubt was entertained by them on the 
subject. But it was contended that the 


whole of the reasoning deduced from these ‘ 


facts was done away by the representation 
made by the French minister of Marine, 
Decres, to general Armstrong. This wag 
the revocation with which neutrals ought 
to have been satisfied ; which should have 
induced this couniry to refrain from any 
measure of retaliation! Decres stated 
it as his opinion (his opinion merely, not 
his knowledge), that the Decree did not 
alter the practise of neutral navigation-; 
that it did not affect the American con- 
vention with France, nor alter the exist- 
ing mode of maritime capture. After 
having stated this as his opinion, his un- 
authorized opinion, he proceeded to ex- 
ee some of the secondary articles of the 

cree, but on the most material point 
referred gen. Armstrong to the minister 
of external relations! It being evident, 
therefore, that the tendency of this French 
Decree was such as he had stated it, he 
maintained that we had a complete right 


to retaliate upon the enemy their own 


measures ; that/if the enemy declared we 
should have no trade; we had a right to 
declare that they should have no trade; 
that if the enemy proclaimed British ma- 
nufactutes good prize, we had a right to 
declare French manufactures and produce 
good prize. Who were interested in this 
subject and capable of appreciating it? 
In the first place, the enemy; secondly, 
the gentlemen opposite who formed the 
last administration; thirdly, the coun- 
try at large, as existing in their represen- 
tatives in that House ; and fourthly, neu- 
tral nations. The opinion of the first was 
the least material, but still when it was 
considered how large aportion of the con- 
tinent of Europe was under the dominion 
of the enemy, it became of some conse- 
quence to know what he had professed to 
be a principle of the law of nations. He 
had professed that by the law of nations a 
country had a right to 5 its enemy 
with his own weapons. far, therefore, 
as Buonaparte was concerned, his majes~ 
ty’s government were warranted in their 
espe. a on the principles which he 

imself had professed ; unless he founded 
his argument on the assertion that we had 
first infringed the law, by imposing @ 
blockade. What he meant that was 
not very evident; probably the blockade 
of unexampled extent, formed, and mert- 


toriously formed, by the administration in 
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which the noble lord opposite bore so dis- 
tinguished a part, trom the Elbe to Brest.— 
He came now to the second opinion, that 
of the last administration. He was de- 
sirous to shew the house, that if there was 
_ geaning in words, or consistency in men, 
- aniess the Order of the 7th of Jan. could 
be interpreted away, as it had been at- 
tempted to interpret away the French De- 
eree, his majesty’s present government, 
in issuing the Orders under discussion, 
hada right to be perfectly satisfied, that 
however the policy of shoots might be 
questioned by those who were parties to 
the former Order, to the principle they 
could have no objection. He could also 
‘adduce the authority of that house in con- 
firmation of his opinion. On his own 
motion for the formal production of the 
Order of the 7th of Jan. a long discussion 
had taken place. Not one word did he 
or any other member urge against the jus- 
tice or the legality of that Order. It -was 
distinctly argued as a question of policy ; 
and it was contended by the gentlemen op- 
posite, that the principle on which it pro- 
ceeded was not further extended, because 
at that time a further extension was un- 
necessary, but that nothing would pre- 
vent such an extension should it become 
‘requisite. He read the preamble of the 
Order, which asserted precisely the right 
which his majesty’s present ministers now 
asserted, the right of. retaliation. Indeed, 
what else could it be? For all that reci- 
tal could never have been made, merely 
for the purpose of asserting a right, which 
the ordinary usage of war enabled us to 
exercise. ‘The arguments, therefore, of 
the noble lord, bore as strongly against 
the Order of the late administration as 
' against the Orders of the present. Ad- 
verting to the noble lord’s reference to 
the order of 1756, he contended, that he 
was completely mistaken in that reference. 
The coasting trade of France was prohi- 
bited in 1756, on this distinct ground, 
that neutrals had no right to carry on 
that coasting trade for France in war, 
which France would have carried on her- 
self in peace. With respect to the nature 
of the retaliation, was it to be confined 
exactly to the course pursued by the ene- 
my? Ifthe principle of right to retaliate 
were admitted, it must also be admitted 
that we had a right to chuse our mode of 


retaliation; otherwise, in many instances, . 


retaliation would only enforce the destruc- 
tion of the power retaliating. Suppose a 


with water by two streams proceeding 
from a neutral country ; and suppose that 
the besiegers entered the neutral country, 
and diverted the channel of one of these 
streams, would it be advisable retaliation 
for the besieged to enter the neutral coun- 
try, and divert the channel of the other 
stream? The French had declared Eng- 
land should have no trade with them; we 
declared that then they should have no 
trade at all_—With regard to neutrals, it 
was an unfounded assertion, that though 
we had a right to injure the enemy, we 
had no right to injure the enemy by means 
that 

ers. The last administration by their own 
Order acknowledged this assertion to be 
unfounded ; that order was prejudicial to 
neutrals, but were they culpable for that ? 
Certainly not. The question in a case of 
this kind was, is the injury to neutral 
Powers only consequential on measures 
directed against the enemy, or is the mea- 
sure originally directed against neutral 
powers? The conduct of the last admi- 
nistration, in blocking up a whole river, 
one side of which was occupied by neu- 
tral powers, proved that they admitted 
the justice of this doctrine.—It had been 
contended, that we should have waited to 


see the effect of the French Decree on. 


neutral powers; or whether France in- 
tended to put it in force. The last admi- 
nistration had not done so. Denmark had 
remonstrated against the Order of the 7th 
of Jan. as injurious to’ her trade, and went 
so far as to say she would resist it. In 
the speech of the president of the United 
States, it was described as a gross viola- 
tion of the law of nations. If, therefore, 
the gentlemen opposite did not abandon 
their own principles, or say that they did 
not mean to put in force the measure 
which they had promulgated, they had 
no right to accuse his majesty’s present 
ministers of precipitation He trusted he 
had satisfied the house, that the principle 
of these Orders in Council was completely 
justified by the law of nations, and that, 
as measures of war, they were also consti- 
tutionally justifiable, having been taken by 
the head of the executive government in 
the due exercise of his royal prerogative. 
—But the noble lord also contended, that 
these Orders were illegal, and a violation 
of Magna Charta, and the statutes of Ed- 
ward III. His answer rested on the same 
grounds as to the former objections ;— 
they were measures of war which the king 


fortress was besieged, this fortress supplied 


was entitled by prerogative to take, 
¥2 


d be prejudicial to neutral pow- - 
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with which it was never intended that 
those statutes should interfere. The king 
would not be justifiable in taking such 
measures for financial, for commercial, or 
for political expediency only. This inter- 
ference with neutral property, had neces- 
sarily been the practice ofall former wars, 
or how could any blockade have been 
effected? By every blockade we had in- 
rfered with neutral powers, since we 
had threatened the ships of neutral na- 
tions in the port blockaded with confisca- 
_ tion, if they attempted to quit it. If his 
‘Majesty’s present ministers had violated 
the statutes of Edw. III. and particu- 
larly the 28th of Edw. HI. to which the 
_noble lord called his attention with so 
much emphasis, no less had they been vio- 
lated by the noble lord and his. friends. 
But, the fact was, by neither party had 
they been violated; bor they related to a 
_ state of peace and not of war. With res- 
pect to the steps taken in consequence of 
the-French Certificates of Origin, signed 
by a French consul, and given to. neutral 
vessels, for the purpose of preventing their 
seizure by French cruisers; if by accept- 
ing these certificates neutrals gave effect 
- to the measures of France, we had un- 
doubtedly a right to retaliate. As to an 
interference which the Orders in Council 
mien have with the navigation laws, he 
wished that subject to be distinctly ar- 
ued ; but not on that night. Consider- 
ing the extent of those laws, it was not 
impossible but some part of them might 
have been infringed. But if they were 
interfered with, it was only, as they fre- 
quently had been before, in instances in 
which parliament sometimes thought in- 
demnity necessary for the measures that 
had been adopted, and sometimes recog- 
nized the legality of those measures. 
Even had he been aware, when those Orders 
were originally issued, that they violated 
some of the provisions of the navigation 
laws, that would not have withheld him 
from their adoption—Another topic on 
which the noble lord had declaimed was, 
that by these Orders we had violated our 
Treaty with America, Was that to be 
called a treaty which was not ratified— 
which was returned to this country, with 
a declaration that, unless additional con- 
cessions on our part were introduced into 
it, it would not be ratified? -Were we 
bound to adhere to the stipulations of this 
Treaty ere it was concluded, and while it 
was sailing backwards and forwards, from 
' one quarter of the globe to the other ?—In 
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imitation of the noble lord, he would say a 
few words, at present, on the policy of the 
Orders : What was the state of the two 
countries of G. Britain and France with 
respect to trade? Previous to the issu. 
ing of Orders in Council, France enjoyed, 
by the-assistance of neutrals, as great ad. 
vantages of trade as we possessed with 
our triumphant navy. Our navy, indeed, 
as belligerent, was neutralized, and ren- 
dered useless by neutral ships carrying to 
France all that it was important for France 
to obtain. This had been the case for so 
long a period, that even prior to the Des 
cree of the 2lst of Nov. it might have 
been matter of delicate inquiry, whether 
this country ought not to have resorted to 
the measure of 1756. But surely the 
noble lord must see, that after the issuin 
of the Decree of the 21st of Nov. a muc 
stronger measure was necessary. Other- 
wise French property conveyed in neutral 
bottoms, would have been safe; British 
property in danger.—It had been declared, 
that the French Decree was a dead letter, 
and that it was easily evaded. Hewas well 
aware, that the certificates of origin gave 
opportunities, by the assistance of forgery 
and perjury, for the introduction of our 
ene on the continent. Such practices, 

owever, were not to be encouraged ; 
and so far from its being a dead letter, 

France was, from time to time, supplied . 
by new provisions for the deficiencies of the 
Decree. The different coasts had been 
lined with troops, and other means of 
improvement from time to time recurred 
to.—Among the arguments which had 
been urged against the Orders in Council, - 
it had been contended, that they were 
the cause of the distress which our manu- 
facturers experienced. It had been said, 
that France had shut the door against our 
commerce, and that we had bolted it. 
But every one who was at all acquainted 
with the subject, must know that the pres- 
sure which our manufactures sustained, . - 
was antecedent to the promulgation of the 
Orders, and that it originated in the 
French Decree. If we entertained a hope,- 
that the great inconvenience sustained by 
the continent for want of British manu- 
factures, might produce a resistance to 
those measures of the French government, 

by which they were excluded, our policy 

evidently was by increasing that incon- 
venience, to endeavour to force a market. 

It was impossible to say to what extent 

the arbitrary power of France might com- 

pel the countries under her dominion to 


we 
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consent to their own ruin. If France 
could exclude our goods from the conti- 
nent, they would have been excluded had 
our Orders never appeared. If they were 
excluded, we must look to the rest of the 
world, for the trade with which by those 
very Orders, we had secured a monopoly. 
By that trade we must endeavour to com- 
ensate ourselves for the loss of conti- 
nental commerce.—With regard. to the 
effect which these Orders might have on 
our relations with America, that was a 
most important subject. Some persons 
apprehended, that they might induce 
America to goto war with us. He trusted 
not; he believed not: no one would re- 
such an event more than himself. 
e was far from entertaining the mistaken 
idea, that we might redeem our own losses 
by the suffermgs of America. Loss to 
America was loss to G. Britain. He wish- 
ed to prevent war with America, for 
although the mischiefs which America 
would suffer by.war, must first be felt by 
her, they would eventually be felt by us. 
The prosperity of America was the pros- 
perity of Great Britain, and he was as 
anxious to preserve peace with America, 
consistently with the rights and interests 
of this country, as any man. As he hoped 
that peacesmight be preserved, so he be- 
lieved that it would be preserved; for, 
if any enlightened view existed in Ame- 
rica of the principle of the measures 
which we had adopted, it was impossible 
that they could be the cause of war. It 
was impossible that the Americans could 
look at the Orders in Council without per- 
ceiving in them many instances of caution 
not to injure America. There were vari- 
ous exceptions in diminution of the effect 
of those Orders, which showed that we 
were desirous of doing as little injury to 
America as possible. If the noble lord, 
on a review of the arguments that had 
just been urged, or on a recollection of his 
former impressions on the subject, came 
to doubt whether he was justified in 
charging the British Government with 
acts of violence towards neutral nations, 
it would be for him to consider, what kind 
of impression might be made on Ame- 
rica, by the notion that a great part of 
the deliberative council of England were 
of opinion, that the act now under discus- 
sion was one against which, on every 
principle of honour and dignity, the Ame- 
ficans ought to take exception. If such 
an impression, under such an authority, 
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quences might be highly injurious to 


both countries. He recommended these 
considerations to the attention of any hon. 
gent. who might be fs sg, support 
the noble lord’s arguments. The British 
government had been actuated by no 
spirit of jealousy or hostility against neu- _ 
tral powers, more particularly against 
America. They had merely done that 
which it was it was their duty to do, in 
consequence of the measures that had 
been.adopted by the enemy for the des- 
truction of the country. 
Dr. Laurence eontended, that all the ar- 
ments which had been used by his right 
a friend, made in favour of the princi- 
ples maintained by his noble friend. If 
ever there was a crisis, when no measure 
of magnitude, that might affect the great 
interests of the country, ought to pass with- 
out the sedulous attention of parliament, 
it was the present. The Orders in Coun- 
cil should be considered in three points 
of view: Ist. As to their simplicity or 
complexity; 2dly, As to their legality 
according to the municipal law of the 
country ; and 3dly, As to their legality 
according to the law of nations. The 
number and variety of the orders and 
explanatory orders created much com- 
plexity and confusion, and there were 
many objections to different parts of them, 
some of which even went to their legality. 
Their interference with the freedom and 
security of foreign merchants was incon- 
sistent with the provisions of Magna 
Charta, which ordained, that every faci- 
lity should be given to alien merchants 
trading in merchandise, ‘ nisi publice pro- 
hibiti,’ that is, by positive law. But the 
illegality of the Orders in his mind, arose 
principally from the gross abuse of the 
Act of the 43d of his majesty: that pro- 
ceeding ona precedent in the late 
authorised the admission of certain articles, 
indispensable to us, direct from enemies 
rts, which articles were to be specified 
m the king’s license. The specification 
under the late Orders was not confined to © 
a fewarticles, but comprehended the whole 
book of rates, and thereby suspended all 
the navigation laws, which in the former 
case were but partially affected, and this 
under the shadow of an act, which let in 
but three or four—In the arguments he 
should feel it his duty to use, he was not 
very solicitous about the defence of an 
administration ; but yet he. must thi 
meanly of himself, if *he could hesitate to 


were to goto America, the conse- 


| declare, that he felt a fixed and rooted aver- 
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sion toa power which came in unconstitu- 


‘tionally, and which he thought was not 


exerted for the benefit or honour of the 
country. As to the system of moralit 
which was to be adopted in the war wit 
Buonaparte, instead of conjuring up from 


‘the infernal regions wicked spirit to con- 


tend against wicked spirit, he would rather 
that we should draw down from heaven 
the principles of virtue, justice, and true 
fortitude, to correct the wickedness of 
others. There was a species of courage 
which was as eminently displayed in the 


' cabinet as in the field ;. but the present 


ministers, in their agonies and convulsive 
efforts, seemed to wish to prove that the 

had as much energy as Buonaparte. He 
was no defender of Buonaparte, but still, 
if he did any thing that was good,he was not 
ashamed to say that it was good. He was 
not ashamed to say, that some of the best 


- laws in our Statute Book were enacted 


during the tyrannical reign of Richard 
the 3rd. He did not well know how neu- 
trals could relish our law of retaliation. It 
seemed to be upon this principle: ‘ Buo- 
naparte has flead you, and therefore we 
will cut you to the bone.’ — It behoved the 
degislature, before the Orders could have 
any effect upon foreign nations, to ascer- 
tain whether they were right. His right 
hon. friend had stated, that these Orders 


_ were in retaliation of the measures of the 


enemy, upon the same principle as the Or- 
der of the 7th of Jan. 1807. But he con- 
tended, that they could not be considered 
as measures of retaliation, because the 
French Decree of the 2ist of Nov. 1806, 
had neyer been acted upon, so as to require 
such a retaliation. In proof of this he 
quoted the answer of the French minister 
of marine to the application of the Ameri- 
can minister for an explanation of that 
Decree, in which it was stated, that the 
Decree did not alter the maritime law of 
France with respect to captures; that 
American ships would not be. captured 
when passing between the ports of America 
and land, and that it was only the en- 
trance ofsuchvessels into the ports of France 
with English s, which amounted to 
a breach of the blockade, that would sub- 
ject them to capture. Another commu- 
nication, on the same subject, dated the 
24th of Dec. gave a positive explanation, 
as the previous one had a negative expla- 


“nation, that neutral vessels, coming 


England or her colonies, woald not be re- 
eeived im the ports of France; and, if 
detected in endeavouring to evade this 


decree by false eees would be confis. 
cated ; so that the decree of the 21st of 
Nov. had not been acted upon in France, 
from the time of its publication up to Sep. 
tember Jast, in any mamner to call for the 
retaliation by her Orders in Council. The 
Decree had been adopted in Spain, and in 
that country too, it had not been executed, 
any more than in France, in any way, so 
as to authorize the measures that had been 
resorted to by this government. ~The 
case of the vessel, the Shepherdess, an 
American, with a cargo of English mer- 
chandize, which after an Kary to the 
Admiralty Court at Madrid, had been re- 
leased from a Spanish port, he stated to 
demonstrate that fact. ‘There wasno jus- 
tification of the Orders in Council there- 
fore, in the conduct of the enemy. As to 
the case of America, it was his wish that 
we should relax in our rights in her favour 
as much as our circumstances would adinit 
of; and here he was ready to deny the 
application of the principle, that we had 
no right to search neutral merchant vessels 
for any thing but contraband of war. The 
insult toa state could only be offered by 
searching a vessel of the state ; the search 
of a private vessel might amount to a pri- 
vate injury, but.could not be considered a 
public insult. As to the cevtificates of 
origin, his right hon. friend must know, 
that until lord Auckland’s treaty, they 
were uniformly required in the ports of 
France, and in time of peace. On all these 
he should a noble 
riend in opposing the er’s leaving 
the chair, that this was 
a question upon which his majesty’s mi- 
nisters ought to fortify themselves with the 
strength of parliament and the sense of the 
nation, at a time when the eyes of the 
world were upon their proceedings. 

The Master of the Rolls said, he had lis- 


tened with great attention to the argu- © 


ments of his hon. and learned friend who 
had just sat down, and before he proceeded 
specifically to observe on them, he would 
beg leave to make one general observation 
in answer to a principle that appeared to 
him to be hastily adopted and a in 
the reasoning of his hon. and learned friend. 
His hon. and learned friend had argued in 
favour of the necessity of delay ; but it 
did appear to him, that no farther ~— 
of time was at all necessary to the due 
eonsideration of the subject now before the 
house. Considerable stress was laid by 
his hon. and learned friend on the various 
inconsistencies whieh, in his opinion, were 


$33] 
to be discovered in those orders; but before 
he went into that part of the argument he 
must take leave to say that, even admitting 
those inconsistencies in their full force, 
he could not see how that could be a ground 
for deferring their consideration. His hon. 


_and learned friend had said, that his ma- 


jesty’s ministers ought to go forth on this 
occasion with the whole strength of the 
house of commons. It was about a twelve- 
month since, that a measure of this sort 
had been refused even to the inspection of 
the house of commons, and it had then 
been said, that to call for such a paper 
would be to interfere with the conduct of 
the war, and a denial of that just confi- 
dence which was due to ministers ; that 
no ground could be laid for its production, 
and that parliament ought not to be pos- 
sessed of it in a shape that could make it 
the subject of discussion. He was sur- 

rized, therefore, to find that his hon. and 

arned friend had refrained from giving 
his advice till this day upon the subject, 
and that, entertaining the opinions he did, 
he had not endeavoured to recal the late 
ministers from an act which he considered 
unjustifiable. [His hon. and learned friend 
had admitted, that on a principle of reta- 
liation, measures of this kind were justi- 
fiable, and he agreed with his hon. and 
learned friend, that when such measures 
were to operate upon innocent neutrals, it 
ought to be grave matter of consideration 
whether they should be resorted to. His 


-hon. and learned friend had stated, that 


such measures ought to follow the acts of 
the enemy, or otherwise they would not 
be acts oi retaliation. With this doctrine 
he agreed in part ; but when the enemy 


_ departed from justice, he was of opinion 


that we were justified in retaliating in sub- 
stance, and not bound to adhere to the 
form. And he was surprized, indeed, to 
hear the noble lord who opened this de- 
bate, put the construction he had dene 
upon the French decree of 1806, because 
that construction took away all justifica- 
tion from the Order of the 7th of Jan. 
1807. It was matter of astonishment to 
him to hear any one who had uttered a 
syllable in support of the Order of the 7th 
of Jan. 1807, objecting to the orders then 
under consideration. e very preamble 


of the former order was a refutation of the 
noble lord’s arguments. That preamble 
stated the. gross injustice of the French 
decree to be the foundation of the order. 
The noble lord and his learned friend con- 
tended, not. that France did not understand 
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the decree, according to the construction 
upon which the orders proceeded ; but 
that no person reading the decree could 
understand itso. For his part, he could 
not see what other construction could be 
put upon it ; and certainly the govern- 
ment of France was: not in the habit of 
making silly or inconsequential decrees. 
France had stated, that our ‘departure 
from the maritime law, in declaring four 
kingdoms in a state of blockade, was the 
cause of their declaring this kingdom ina 
state of blockade, though without any act 
of blockade. confiscation was a 
sequence of blockade, and therefore not 
necessary to be notified to neutrals. He 
would not deny that there were ambiguous 
expressions in the French decree; but 
these ambiguities enabled them to put 
their own construction upon the decree, as 
it might suit the occasion, either to relax 
in its execution, if neutral nations should 
make a spirited resistance, or to inforce it, 
if they submitted. Accordingly, notwith- 
standing the explanation given to the 
American minister, after the lapse of some 
time, when the neutrals had been deceived, 
the interpretation that had since been 
published of the decree declared, that all 
vessels coming from English ports should 
be captured. He was surprized that this 
interpretation, more sophistical than any 
other official paper, except the decree - 
itself, had satisfied the Americans. But it 
had not, he was convinced, satisfied them ; 
though here, where their interests were 
better argued than by themselves, that 
impression might be entertained. Durin 
the French revolution, he remembered, 
that the conduct of the revolutionists was 
defended in this country, upon grounds 
which they never thought of themselves, 
until they saw them in the accounts of 
the proceedings of the British parliament, 
He had seen an act of the American Con- 
gress, which did not refer in the slightest 
degree to that satisfaction. The French 
minister had said, that the Decree of the 
21st of Nov. did not alter the maritime 
law of France. He did not know what 
law was meant here. There had been 
many such laws against neutrals during 
the revolution, and if the explanation re- 
ferred to them, the decree did not alter 
them. The explanation, however, did 
give every satisfaction as to the construc- 
tion of the restriction, or the ‘extension of: 
the decree, which was the most important - 
information for America to receive. The 
single case that had been stated by his 
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learned friend, as it took place in Spain, 
went to the whole case, and shewed, that 


not even was the decree executed to the. 


confiscation of British goods, which his 
learned friend had admitted to be within 
the provisions of the decree. It was upon 
that ground, that the late ministers had 
founded their Order, which in the debate 
this time twelvemonth they declared not 


to be a limited measure, but intended to 


be followed up by more vigorous measures, 
if France should persevere in her injustice. 
What was the Note delivered with the 
treaty to the American minister, but a 
declaration that we should retaliate to any 
extent which the conduct of France and 
the submission of Neutrals might render 
nece ? These Orders only declared 
the ports of France and her allies ina 
state of blockade, and their produce con- 
traband of war ; and France had done 
the same by this country. The excep- 
tions were so many mitigations, which, 
perhaps, rendered the Orders more excep- 
tionable. When the coast from Brest to 
the Elbe was declared last war in a state 
of blockade, commercial regulations were 
first connected with the blockade. From 
Brest to Ostend could be justly blockaded, 


but not the coast from Ostend to the Elbe. 


liament. 


All vessels, therefore, not coming from or 
going to France, were permitted to pass 
unmolested to and from the ports between 
Ostend and the Elbe. e Orders in 
Council did not, could not, alter the law 
of nations. The king might issue his de- 
claration, because he was not to leave his 
courts to infer what was the law of nations, 
but the king’s declaration did not alter the 
law of nations, but was to be justified by 
that law. He had never heard nor ever 
read in any book upon the subject, that 
the parliament had ever enacted any thing 
upon the law of nations, or had ever com- 
plained of the king’s right to declare war 
or contraband of war. Municipal law 
could never regulate upon this point. 
When the crown was intrusted with the 
power of making war, it should not be de- 
prived of the ‘means of carrying it on with 
vigour and effect. The question respecting 
the law of nations was out of the juris- 
diction and competence of parliament, 
and much more now than last year, when 
the noble lord said that .it would not be 
safe to lay papers of this kind before par- 

the words of an act of parlia- 


ment might unintentionally .trench upon 
the prerogative, so might the words of an 
of Council upon an act of parlia- 


Order 
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ment. The question therefore, was, not 
whether an indemnity was necessary, . 
but whether the law of nations had 
been violated.—An allusion had been par. 
ticularly made to one of the Orders, that 
respecting Certificates of Origin. The 
Decree requiring these certificates had 
been said by his learned friend to be a 
mere municipal regulation. He consi- 
dered these certificates of origin asa pro- 
hibition of neutrals from carrying British 
goods, and contended that this was a 
breach of the law of nations ; and that 
neutrals, by thus admitting that France 
had the power to legislate for them, made 
themselves her instruments against us, 
Persons entertained strange notions of the. 
law of nations, when they supposed that a 
nation could not perform an act of vigour 
for its own preservation, without violatin 
the rule of its conduct. But this coul 
not be a violation of the rule, for the case 
was out of the rule. When the enemy 
abandoned the rule, it was our duty not 
to be bound by it, but to inflict that inju 
upon him which he intended for us, until 
we forced him to peace. If France could 
continue to enjoy all the advantages of 
commerce through neutral trade, whilst 
we were suffering every injury that could 
result from her decrees, she would have no ° 
motive to peace, and this country would 
soon be reduced to the alternative, either 
of submitting to peace upon any terms, or 
of continuing the war to an endless period. 
He thought that Europe might be made to 
feel, that a maritime power was much less 
dependant upon Europe than the continent 
was upon the maritime power. He would 
not suffer his country to ge merely 
because the measures which were neces- 
sary for its preservation might press upon 
neutral commerce, which Buonaparte had 
before violated. There was no contract 
without a reciprocal obligation, and if 
neutrals didnot oblige the other party to 
adhere to the law of nations, they could 
not complain of us for not adhering to it. 
Upon these grounds, he saw no reason to 
uestion the propriety of these Orders in 
uncil, which would not impeach the 
Order of Jan. 1807, issued by an adminis- 
tration which certainly claimed to possess 
a great portion of all the talents, wisdom, 
and consideration, of the country. Such 
an administration could not have taken 
such a measure, without due deliberation. 
They could certainly not say now, if they 
had altered their opinion + oe the ques- 
tion, that it was lawful for them alone to 
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violate the law of nations, and that the 
door was shut against all infraction of that 
Jaw from the moment when they retired 
from office. It was now a time for indem- 
nity for the Order of 1807, because upon 


-that principle they should make repa- 


ration for all the measures that had been 
taken under that Order, restore all the 
ships captured, and repair all the losses 


gustaine thereby. The noble lord had 


said, that the Order of 1807 was only a 
slight departure from the rule of 1756. 
But if ever so trifling; it. was still a depar- 
ture, and an alteration ofthe law. It was 
not to be sup, osed, that the late ministers 
had adopted their measure in the dark. 
Theirs was the departure from the law of 
nations; the late Orders were only in 
conformity with that law, upon the prin- 
ciples of retaliation; and upon these 

ounds, he should a gg the motion of 

is right hon. friend, for referring the 
Orders to the committee of ways and 
means. 

Mr. Windham could not bring himself 
to think that the argumentum ad homi- 
nem, the continual allusion to, and compa- 
rison with, the measures of the late admi- 
nistration, as a justification of those pur- 
sued by the present, was a mode of argu- 
ment consistent either with the import- 
ance of the subject under consideration, 
or the gravity of the person by whom it 
was urged. Still more was he surprised 
at the extent to which the right hon. and 
learned gent. seemed disposed to ca 
the new doctrines which he had broached 
that night. Much stress had been laid by 
both sides of the house on the due observ- 
ance of the law of nations. It would how- 
ever now appear, that, though the law of 
nations might be extremely valuable, yet 
it were absurd to be bound by them, when 
it was found convenient and useful to in- 


fringe them. But if that were the case, 


of what value could they be considered ? 
Who could force natidfis to respect them, 


when they should appear contrary to the 
_ interests of nations? The same might be 


said of moral law. By what ties or re- 
straints would the society of men be then 
regulated and bound ? Must not such doc- 
trine drive at the abrogation of all law ; 
what would laws be more than those in- 
stituted at Highgate ; laws which only 
enjoined a conditional observance? As 
absurd and ridiculous was the idea set 
up of retaliation. 
most strange and ludicrous effects, if car- 
tied to the extreme which was insi- 


Vou, X. 


It would lead to the. 


nuated, and which seemed to be intended. 
What! ifa-blind man chanced to thrust 
out your eye, would you in this spirit of 
retaliation, thrust out the eyes of the blind 
man? Such however, were the absurdities 
in which such doctrines were entangled ; 
such the insane consequences to which 
we must be driven, if any utility, how- 
ever slight, were to justify the infringe- 
ment of the laws of nations. If Buona- 
parte enforced, for example, one . of 
his mad ‘decrees at Hamburgh, were we 
therefore justified in extending the same 
severity to.the rest of the world? Was bis 
conduct ir that particular to be a rule for 
others to authorize them in adopting simi- 
lar measures to an unlimited extent? It 
surely was not enough to consider how 
such measures of retaliation might operate 
on the two powers more immediately con- 
cerned. It should also be considered how 
they might affect a third party ; and above 
all, how they might affect America. But 
hopes seemed somewhere to be entertained, 
that those measures might produce most 
distressing effects on the continent. We 
might, it seems, be able to starve the con- 
tinent, and still be -not affected our-~ 
selves. What! starve the continent 
and not be affected ourselves! was this 
then the manner in which these vigo- 
rous measures were to effectuate the sal- 
vation of the country ? But it was likewise 
insisted, that such proceedings belonged to 
the prerogative of the crown, and that 
therefore parliament should have no con-- 
troul over them.. If that were true, why, 
make them a subject of parliamentary 
discussion? Why not continue to enforce 
them, without question or inquiry? It was 
unquestionably the prerogative of the 
crown to make war or peace. No man 
would dispute it ; yet had it’not been the 
practice of parliament, and was it not in 
the nature of things, to inquire into the 
principle and justice of those wars, or the 
policy of the treaties by which they had 
been terminated? Upon old principles it 
was impossible to reason upon these new 
doctrines. His chief object in rising, was 
to express his entire disapprobation of 
such and to entreat ministers to 
re-consider and revise these measures. 
They must own that theywere exceeding! 
complicated, and he could not but thin! 
that a re-consideration and revision of 
them was the more.necessary, when it ap- 
peared, that not only we did not under- 
stand our own measures, but that we were 
still unacquainted with the nature and ex- 
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tent of the French Decree upon which 
they were founded, and which they were 
intended to counteract. 

Sir Arthur Piggost said, that more pains 
had been taken to shew, that the Order in 
Council, issued by the late administration 
was wrong, than to prove that the Orders 
since issued by the present ministers were 
right. He was much deceived, or his 
majesty’s government would in a month, 
perhaps in a week, regret the conse- 
quences to which these measures would 
give rise. He must therefore unite in 
the wish and advice of his right hon- 
ourable friend, that before it was too 
late, ministers would consent to reconsider 
and revise them, and seriously examine 
how far, under the circumstances that 
were likely to arise, they should adopt or 


rejectthem. At all events, they ought not 


not be pressed now. The house should 
pause and reflect how ruinous their. effects 
_ might prove to our trade; more espéci- 
ally how they might affect our intercourse 
with America, almost the only power with 
which we now had to remain mm amity. If 
they, or any neutrals, could carry on any 
trade at all, the whole of that trade must 
be carried on through this country, and 
under such regulations as we might chuse 
to impose upon it. Why, then, hazard 
- cutting up our trade altogether? As to the 
Order in Council of Jan. 1807, it never was 
_ intended to justify it on the principle of re- 
taliation. It never was conceived in that 
spirit, or intended to be enforced on that 
principle. 
surprize, that he had heard it compared with 
the measures that had since been adopted, 
and in support of which such monstrous 
doctrines had been broached and insisted 
on ; and his surprize was further increased, 
when he found it asserted, that the said 
Order even went to a greater extent than 
the present Orders, and that their spirit 
and principle were deduced from it. No- 
thing could be more unfounded, and no- 
thing could he depreeate more than a blind 
and hasty decision upon such important 
and critical points. 
Mr. Eden declared, that really he did 
expect that some case would be made 
out against America, before such a mea- 
sure as the present would have been pre- 
sented to the house for its adoption. As 
no such case was attempted to be shewn, 
‘he found it his duty to oppose the motion. 
—The question was then put and carried.— 
The house then went into a committee, 


in whicht he Chancellor of the Exchequer 


It was, therefore, with infinite: 


proposed certain duties on foreign produce’ 
exported from England. The resolutions 
were then agreed to pro forma, and the — 
report ordered to be received on Monday, 

4 

House or Lorps, 

Monday, February 8. 

Exrepition To CopeNHaGEN.] The 
Duke of Norfolk rose, agreeably to notice, 
to move for certain Papers which might 
tend to throw more light on the motives 
which had induced his :pajesty’s ministers 
to propose and undertake the Expedition 
to Denmark. Ashe understood that the 


production of some of the papers for which 


he should move, would not be objected 
to, he should begin by moving for those 
papers, that the observations which related 
to one set of the papers, might not be 
entangled with those which referred te 
another set; he should now therefore, 
move, an humble address to his majesty, 
praying he would be graciously pleased 
to direct, that there be laid before the 
house, such Proclamations as had been 
issued by our naval and military comman- 
ders, before Copenhagen, previous to their 
attack upon that city. This motion being 
agreed to, the noble duke proceeded to 
move for papers of a more specific nature, 
which related to. the hostile intentions of 
Denmark, and the secret arrangements en- — 
tered into at Tilsit between the emperors. 

Alexander and Napoleon, and which ar- 
rangements were said to be hostile to the 
interests of this country. Without the 
production of documents of this descrip- 
tion, it was utterly impossible for minis- 
ters to make out a case that should appear 
justified by the necessity under which they 
pretended to have acted, and which form- 
ed the chief apology for their conduct. 
He was aware that a necessity might exist 
that would supply a complete vindication, 
but the difficulty gwas to draw the line 
where that imperious necessity commenc- 
ed; dnd this view of the affair led him, 
for a moment, to notice the Declaration 
subscribed with his majesty’s name, which 
had received the sanction of the British 
government, and which must be attri- 


buted to the advice of the servants of the 


crown. After an attentive perusal of that 
instrument, he could discover no such ne- 
cessity as had been pretended ; that at- ' 
tempt at justification which had been sub- 
mitted to the eyes of all Europe had fail- 
ed, and we were exposed to the disgrace 
consequent on this failure. Admitting 
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- yation being incompetent, the deficiency 


‘ act of injustice and violence, every thing 
was to be feared, because we had, by our 


_ had the complete dominion of the 


' same policy which led them to capture 


~ 
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‘there was such a necessity, the difficulty 
of our situation was to be met with wis- 
dom —, It was not enough that 
by the effort we gained something; we 
must compare the losses with the acqui- 
sitions, and determine which preponde- 
rated. ‘True it was, that we had gained 

session of the Danish Navy ; but by that 
possession we had thrown Deninark into the 
arms of France, and encreased the num- 
ber of our enemies by the addition of 
this neutral and inidependent kingdom. 
He did expect that some pains would have 
been taken to satisfy the house on this 
questionable transaction : that the Decla- 


would have been supplied by documen- 
tary evidence, showing, that had the Da- 
nish fleet not been captured by our Navy, 
it must inevitably have fallen within the 
grasp of the enemy. It was said, that 
the danger was imminent, because Holstein 
was in the power of France. This asser- 
tion was incorrect; but were the fact 
otherwise, until the whole of Jutland 
should have been occupied by the troops 
of the foe, no such peril was to be appre- 
hended ; but, after we had committed this 


own misconduct, alienated the affections 
of a friendly state; yet, if the French 
army were in Jutland, was the conquest 
of Zealand secure? While the Danes 
possessed a fleet to defend themselves, the 
enterprize would have been hazardous and 
difficult, and might have ultimately ter- 
minated in the triumph of naval over 
military tactics. But the utility of the 
Danish marine was not contined to her- 
self; it was the constant object of jea- 
lousy to Russia, and contributed to con- 
troul the operations of that power, which 
was now inimical to this country, and 
altic 
Sea. Was it intended by ministers to as- 
sert that no nation on earth had a right 
to naval power except Britain? The 


the Danish fleet should have urged them 
on to Cronstadt, to seize the navy of Alex- 
ander; and the marine of Portugal should, 
onthe like principle, have been forced 
into our harbours. To the application of 
such a rule of conduct, the globe itself 
could assign no limit: from the British 
Channel to the confines of China it was 
to be extended. Not Denmark only, but 
Russia also, by such an aggression, was 
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Russia, from whence our arsenals were 
‘supplied with the most valuable articles 
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for the maintenance of our maritime - 
strength.—Russia, who herself possessed a 
powerful nayy, which would become a 
most important accession to the naval -re- 
sources of France. Ministers, surely, un- 
der such circumstances, would be dis- 
posed, for their own eredit, to lay be- 
fore the house all possible information, to 
silence the tongue of calumny, which had 
been so loud upon the occasion. His 
principal motive in applying for these do- 
cuments was, certainly, the preservation 
of the honour of the country, which so 
long had maintained its character and dig- 
nity amongst the nations of Europe. He 
did not thik it necessary to detain their 
lordships any longer, on a question to 
which he could not conceive that there 
existed any well-grounded objection, but 
should content himself with moving an 
humble address to his majesty, praying for 
the production of the substance and dates 
of all information transmitted by his ma- 
jesty’s ministers at the court of Denmark, 
during the last year, respecting the na- 
val force of that country ; and more par- 
ticularly respecting the measures that had 
been adopted for augmenting the same, 
or for putting it in a state of forward pre- 
paration for sea.—On the question being 
ut, 
‘ Marquis Wellesley rose. He said he had 
listened with the greatest attention to the 
speech of the noble mover, but must cer- 


tainly differ from him as to. the necessity 


of having before their lordships the mass 
of documents, which had been called for. 
What! could their lordships doubt for a 
moment, that they had not sufficient proof 
before them to justify the conduct of his 
-majesty’s ministers, in having undertaken, 
that great and saving measure, the Expe- 
dition to Copenhagen? He thought that 
without any further proof than what was 
already before their lordships, the ques- 
tion was now, ripe for discussion. On 
stating this, he rested on the proofs before 
their lordships and the country, he meant 
the various. circumstances and facts which 
could not escape the notice of the most 
common observer. Why ask for official 
documents, when their lordships might 
adduce the progress of events, the rela- 
tive situation of Denmark and France, and. 
then again the relative situation of Eng- 
land with either, or with both? To ask 
for further proofs than the circumstances 


converted into an inveterate enemy— 


of the case exhibited, would be to slur 
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In fact, 
proceeding would 
be to cast a reproach on the country for 
having defeated the enemy, and frustrated 
his designs by anticipation. With aview, 
however, of going as largely into the sub- 


and insult the national character. 
‘ - as some noble lords seemed to wish, 


such a: 


e should consider, first, the necessity of 
the case; next, the designs of France, 
and her means to accomplish them; 
thirdly, the means of Denmark to resist 
France ; and, lastly, the law of nations, 

as involved in the question. He should, 
in taking his view of the state and con- 
dition of France, not carry their lordships 
attention farther.back than the battle of 
Trafalgar, that proud and glorious event 
for the honour and. independence of this 
country. - At that period there was a hos- 
tile disposition against France on the con- 
tinent; even after the defeat of the 
Prussians, there existed an enmity and 
disposition on the continent against her 
influence and dominion; in fact, as long 
as the continent saw any hope of resisting 
the French with success, a rancorous 
feeling and disposition to manifest resist- 
ance, appeared, either directly or indirect- 
ly, ih most places which could bid defiance 
tor the moment to the power of France; 
but he was sorry to add, that the feelings 
_ and disposition which had thus distinguished 
the continent, while the fate of France 
_ was questionable, immediately changed 
_ after the unfortunate battle of Friedland. 


From that time the hope of the continent 


was turned into despair, the face of things 
was altered, and instead of resistance be- 
ing thought of, every thing fell before 
the sword of the triumphant armies of 
France. Taking up the situation of Buo- 
naparte at this period, how different was 
it from his condition at the period when 
. we gained the victory of Trafalgar! Though 
a short time had elapsed from the achieve- 
ment of that memorable event to the 
success of the French at Friedland, yet 
such a sudden change had gaken place on 
the continent, that the hopes of further 
resistance to them seemed wholly aban- 
doned. This, then, being the relative si- 
tuation of France and this country at the 
time, it must be obvious to every thinking 
mind that Buonaparte would. immediately 
turn his views and power against the re- 
sources and ascendancy of the British em- 
pire. Did their lordships want any’ proof 
of his intention to destroy and annihilate 
our independence, nay, our very exist- 
ence as a nation? Could a doubt remain 
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in the breast of their lordships of his ha- ‘ 
tred, and of disposition to try all means by 
which he might accomplish our ruin and 
overthrow ; and how could he expect to 
promote his designs so effectually as by 
the complete ruin of our commerce and 
naval superiority? He had asked their 
lordships, whether they could hesitate for 
a moment to decide that such was the in- 
tention of Buonaparte; but if doubts 
could be still entertained on a subject, 
which to him appeared as clear as possi-_ 
ble, surely they must-be removed by the 
declaration of the enemy himself, who 
vaunted, soon after the battle of Friedland, 
that he had conquered the peace of the 
continent. And how did he gain his ob- 
ject even on the continent? By compel- 
ling the powers whom he conquered, or 
whom he intimidated into an alliance, ‘to 
— to his wishes, and co-operate with 
im in his fixed, his determined, hostility 
against the existence of this great empire. 
Having thus forced, directly or indirectly, 
all the powers which he was able to con- 
troul, in the first instance, against Eng- 
land; having, as he stated, conquered a 
peace on the continent, in order to com- 
mence a terrible war against our naval 
superiority, could it be supposed-by an 
reflecting man in the country, with suc 
evidence before him, of a determined 
and fixed resolution to try all means for 
the accomplishment of our downfall— 
could it, he would again ask, be supposed 
that our active, desperate, and powerful 
enemy, would have neglected to avail 
himself of the means and resources which 
Denmark presented for the furtherance of 
his projects? Was it to be imagined that 
the consummate general and able states- 
man who was at the head of affairs in 
France, entertaining such views, would 
neglect the desirable expedient of addin 
the nagy of Denmark to his resources. If 
we shel not be satisfied with this pre- 
sumptive proof, we might bring the testi- 
mony still nearer; for he’ announced this 
intention almost in direct terms, after the 
fatal battle of Friedland ; and’ the whole 
of his subsequent conduct had been illus- 
trative of it. The movement of the French 
armies, the appointment of a distinguished 
officer in Hamburgh, close to the scene of © 
action, and the collection of a vast military 
force in that neighbourhood, all conduced 
to shew that he meant to. overawe, if not | 
to conquer, Denmark; and, either by fraud 
or force, to render her subservient to his 
grand project for the humiliation of Great 


) 
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Britain. This plan was not confined to 


Denmark ; it was to be extended to Por- 
tugal; and in both countries all British 
subjects were to be seized, every means 
of oppression was to be employed, the 
combined forces of these kingdoms were 
to be directed to complete the punish- 


ment of the oppressors of the seas, the | 
enemies to the freedom of navigation 


throughout the world. This was not 
‘yague conjecture: the purpose was dis- 
closed at the court of France by her mili- 
: tary ruler to the ambassadors of Portugal 
and of Denmark, in immediate succes 
sion. The communication was not made 
in the moment of haste, or under the 
ebullition of passion: it was imparted 
during the frigid formalities of state cere- 
mony. It was well known, that before 
‘the Ist of September, he publicly de- 
manded of the minister of the court of 
Portugal, in the presence of the ministers 
of all the courts who had envoys in his 
presence, whether he had transmitted his 
order to the court of Portugal to join their 
fleet to the maritime confederacy against 
England, to shut their ports against 
its trade, and to confiscate the property 
of its subjects within the Portuguese terri- 
tory? and having said this he turned 
round tothe Danish minister and asked 
him, whether he had transmitted the same 
order to his court?. The design of the 
emperor of the French, therefore, to draw 
the fleet of Denmark into his power, was 
manifest, and no documents were required 
to make it more clear. That he had the 
power to carry his designs into execution 
was to him equally clear.—It had been 
asserted by the noble duke, that many 
difficulties would remain to be encounter- 
ed, even after the enemy should be in 
session of the peninsula of Jutland. 
The noble marquis said he had himself 
taken some pains to collect information as 
to the maritime obstructions and facilities 
on the.coast of Zealand, which he would 
submit to the notice of their lordships, 
in answer to the opinions to which he had 
just adverted. The ordinary state of the 
Belt im the winter season was to have 
the passage a a by. floating ice, 
which was carried by the current, and 
dispersed by the wed, or occasionally 
melted during a warm interval, so as en- 
tirely to disappear. There were no tides 
in the Belt ; and the course of the stream 
accompanying the wind, nothing was more 


_ frequent than for vessels in that channel 


to be driven off from their station. In 


this situation of things, the enemy might 
with facility effect his purpose of transport 
from the adjacent territory. The large 
extent of coast was another circumstance 
to be considered; so that, without the ne- . 
cessity of supposing any favourable state 
of the elements, it could be readily ima- 
gined, that. the occupation of the conti- 
nental dependencies of Denmark would 
be soon followed by the conquest of her 
insular possessions. It might be inquired, 
if the Danish army would be inactive du- 
ring these hostile proceedings? Whatwas — 
its strength? It was stated at 25,000 
men, on paper; but he believed, in ef- 
fective force, it did not exceed 18,000. 
How could this irregular levy encounter 
the victorious troops of France, poured 
into the country in numbers, at pleasure, 
proportioned to the degree of resistance 
-to be expected? It perhaps would also be 
asked, on what principle of policy it was 
that we offered to guarantee to Denmark 
the security of her dominions, when so 
much difficulty must attend their preser-, 
vation? He would not pretend to deter- 
mine what .might have been the result, 
had the Danish army been supported by 
British valour, and had their combined 
exertions being aided by the organization 
of a patriotic people, in defence of their 
hearths and their altars; but, in any view 
he could take of the subject, it would 
have been an arduous and difficult enter- 
prize. Some inconvenience would have 
arisen from other causes. - Zealand did 
not afford a sufficient quantity of provi- 
sions for the maintenance of its own inha- 
bitants ; and hence, even for the ordinary 
demand, it was vores for her to obtain 
her principal articles of ‘subsistence from 
Holstein and Jutland, If numerous forces 
were collected in the island, much larger 
demands would be made upon the con-. 
tinent than could be answered, because 
the French would be in possession of those 
dependencies, and thus the apparent means 
of security would increase their danger, - 
and they would ultimately fall a sacrifice 
to their own necessities. Whatever might 
be the disposition of England to assist them 
in this emergency, it might be physically 
impossible; the inclemency of the season 
would, probably, prevent access at the 
time when communication was absolutely 
necessary to their support. Reflecting, 
then, on all these circumstances, it was 
his firm conviction, that whenever the 
French thought it necessary to their 
of aggrandisement or power, Zea- 
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land would have become an easy victim to 
their ambition. The policy of Buonaparte 
might, perhaps, have dictated less violent 
means; he might have contented himself 
. with threats, “ I will spare you,’’ he might 
have said “ your islands ; 1 will even re- 
sign to you your continental possessions, 
on the condition that you unite your naval 
and military forces with the rest of Europe 
against the common enemy. If you ob- 
stinately persevere in maintaining your 
relations of amity with the despot of the 
ocean; your German provinces shall be 
rtitioned by new claimants, and your 
islands shall become dependencies on the 
adjacent shores.” It was hot difficult to 
discern, that Denmark had no strong bias 
in favour of this country; her disposition 
‘was manifestly shewn on the memorable 
occasion of the armed neutrality. But 
nice inquiries into her political attach- 
ments were not, in the present circum- 
stances, necessary; it was sufficient to 
shew, that she was absolutely dependent 
upon France; and the unavoidable con- 
clusion was, that she would be subservi-: 
ent to the purposes of France. The state 
ef the continent necessarily assimilated 
her interest-to. that government ; and, in 
truth, she held her most productive terri- 
tories only by its permission. Not only 
her dominions, but the chief support of 
her importance—her commerce, was at 
the disposal of the same power; for, in 
time of war especially, she must be de- 
prived of her intercourse with the most 
‘opulent states, unless the concurrence of 
France should sanction her proceedings. 
From. all that had been urged on these 
various departments of the subject, he 
would draw three natural inferences. — Ist. 
It was the purpose of France to seize the 
Danish Fleet. 2d. It was in the power of 
France to seize it. 3d. Denmark had no 
adequate means of resistance—.He would 
consider these positions now as sufficiently 
established, and would proceed to some 
other matters of great weight in his view 
of the subject. hat would have been 
the consequence, had France obtained the 
co-operation of this powerful marine? 
’ Their lordships would immediately per- 
ceive, that it would not have been a soli- 
tary acquisition. It would have been ad- 
ded to the navy of Russia, and the sub- 
jection of the Swedish fleet would have 
precipitately followed ; and thus, the whole 
of the floating strength of these three 
powers would have been under the con- 
_. troul of our enemy. It would have been 


no trifling accession; 40 sail of the line 
would have been placed in a commanding 
situation for the attack of the vulnerable 
parts of Ireland, and for a descent u 

the coasts of England or Scotland ; and in 
opposition to this formidable navy the ad- 
miralty could not have assigned any com- 


‘petent force, without weakening our sta- 


tions in the Mediterranean, in the Atlan- 
tic, and in the Indian seas, at a time when 
it was most necessary to maintain our supe- 
riority in all these situations. Such being 
the dattacter and power of the enemy, 
and such the condition of Denmark, was 
it possible that any one of their lordships — 
could assert that the danger was not immi- 
nent? The case of danger, made out, even 
in the imperfect manner he had stated it, 
was so great, that it concerned the very 
existence of the country, as an independent 
wer. Had ministers not acted as the 
ad done, they would have fatally aban- 
doned their highest duties; and he hoped 
in God, that if ever similar circumstances 
should occur, the same wisdom would be 
found at the helm, to conduct the vessel 
of the state in security, amid the shoals 
and rocks that threatened its destruction? 
The moment was precious: a few weeks, 
perhaps, the progress of a single week, 
would have rendered the attempt unsuc- 
cessful, and we should have been exposed 
to all the dreadful consequences he had 
detailed. Addressing a British audjence, © 
he could scarcely justify arguing the sub- 
ject; the peril to which the nation was 
liable called up every sentiment of affec- — 
tion to our constitution, to our liberties, 
and our laws, and, in terms AUN 
and irresistible, dictated the course whic 
must be pursued. The violence which 
had been attributed to this measure was 
unavoidable ; every attempt at negocia- 
tion was eninedeeially made ; every offer 
of remuneration was insultingly rejected. 
It would have been useless to have extorted 
promises from a people wholly-at the dis- 
posal of the enemy ; nothing less than the 
resignation of the fleet was sufficient, and 
the means by which it was obtained was 
justified on every principle of truth, of ~ 
equity, and of honour. The great max- 
ims of the law of nations were founded on 
the law of nature ; and the law of security 
or self-preservation was, among these, the 
most important and sacred. It was a 


law. equally to be obeyed by individuals 
and communities. The king, placed at 
the head of the great society subsisting om 
these islands, had no duty paramount to. 
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the protection of his people, and hy the 
servants of the crown this imperious duty 
had been, on this momentous occasion, 
yigilantly and ably discharged. The prin- 
ciple of the great law of nature and nations 
was clearly applicable to the case before 
their lordships. Here was an instrument 
of war within the grasp of our inveterate 
enemy : we interposed and seized it ; and 
this act of energy and wisdom was to 
have the hard epithets of rapine and im- 
_ piety ascribed to it! ‘To shew that injury 
fad been done to an innocent party in a 
transaction, was not to prove its iniquity. 
All war had the effect to involve in its 
horrors the helpless and the innocent ; but 
it was not on that account, necessarily un- 
just. Let any man say how war could 
be conducted without it. As neutral in- 
dividuals might be sacrificed in the com- 
mon calamity, so also might neutral na- 
tions. In cases of this kind, the party 
committing the injury was frequently mis- 
taken; it was often not done by the os- 
tensible instrument, but by the silent agent, 
which by previous misconduct had ex- 
posed the sufferer to such an unfortunate 
situation. Were not such principles fairly 
referable to every part of this extraordi- 
nary case? If he had accurately stated 
the relative rights of communities as 
_ founded on the laws of nature, the govern- 
- ment of Great Britain had only put in ex- 


ercise that law of self-preservation that ’ 


needed no learned and intricate disquisi- 
tions to justify. What signified reasoning 
on abstract rights, it might be said, when 
the general voice of Europe proclaimed 
the criminality of our conduct? But, was 
_ the tongue of Europe free as. to the great 
principles of public law, affecting the in- 
terests of Great Britain, especially on sub- 
jects connected with our maritime claims ? 
Could their lordships point out any place 
on the map of Europe where any one 
dared to breathe a sentiment adverse’ to 
the ruler of France? What flag was free? 
What ship navigated the ocean but under 
his orders? What commerce was there in 
Europe, but under his appointment and 
controul? What soldier, what lawyer, 
what churchman, what layman, dared to 
utter an opinion inimical to him? Was 
not the subjugation, not only of the con- 
tinent, but of the body and mind of every 
individual on its surface complete? It re- 
minded him of the condition of humiliated 
Greece, when the arms of Philip of Mace- 
don were triumphant, and the Delphic 
Apollo was said, by a distinguished orator 


of that time, to oe only in the Macedo~ 
nian dialect. Every where throughout 
Europe the oracular decisions by which 
she was governed were French, and to 
them eitionce was, paid, due only to 
divine authority. From these consider- 
ations, he hoped that the conduct of his 
majesty’s ministers would be respected 
and approved ; that no proceeding in par- 
liament would tend to sully the: glory of 
this most distiaguished achievement ; and 
that nothing would lead the world to sup- 
pose that the councils of the nation sus- 
pected the purity and honour of this 
great and saving measure. It would be 
a source of gratification to the enemy, if 
he saw that the senate of the land joined 
in the condemnation he had so hastily de- 
termined. This was the severest blow he 
had felt since he had commenced his 


reign; on one occasion at least, fortune — 


had not attended his chariot wheels, and 
in the prosecution of his most favourite 


project he had been humbled and disap- _ 


pointed.. The noble marquis repeated his 
conviction that his majesty’s ministers 
had, in the case before the house, rendered 


a great and essential service to the coun- — 


try ; and feeling as he did upon the occa- 
sion, he must decide against the proposi- 
tions of the noble duke. 

Lord Hutchinson—My lords; I have 
listened with the greatest attention to 
the very able and eloquent speech of the 
noble marquis, but have been unable to 
extract from it any justification satisfac- 
tory to my mind of the expedition to Co- 
penhagen. According to my opinion, 
the noble marquis has completely failed 
in proving that Zealand could not have 
been effectually defended, even if the 
French were in possession of Holstein and 
Jutland. I am of opinion, that, even sup- 
posing the French to have been in pos- 
session of Holstem and Jutland, still 
Zealand might have been defended with 


effect against the French arms. My lords, | 


it was my lot to be employed ‘on a very 
important mission, and I think it the 
more necessary to say a+ few words res- 
pecting that mission in consequence of 
_— extracts from my letters having 

een communicated in another place, by 
which I haye been held out as giving opi- 
nions which were never delivered by me. 
The Russian army in Poland never amount- 
ed to more than 70,000 men, with the ex- 
ception of two detached divisions, amount- 
ing to about 30,000. The French troops 
were estimated at 150,000. From the 
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disasters sustained by the former, and after 
the unfortunate battle of Friedland, the loss 
of the Russians amounted to 40,000 men : 
they lost also 1898 officers, and 29 gene- | 
rals. I was then perfectly convinced that 
Russia must make peace with France. I 
believe also that the emperor of Russia 
was sincere in his desire to mediate, if 
possible, a peace between this country 
and France ; but, at all events, I then be- 
lieved that the relations of peace and 
amity might have been preserved be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia. The 
~ Treaty of Tilsit was signed on the 7th of 
July. Onthe 23d of August, my lords, 
I had a conversation with the emperor of 
Russia at Kamincostroff. His imperial 
majesty asked me whether I had not ad- 
mitted to count Strogonoff, three days 
after the battle of Friedland, that it was 
necessary for him to make peace? I told 
him that I had done so, that I was of that 
opinion then, which subsequent events: 
had confirmed; that I thought myself 
bound in justice to him, and to myself, 
publicly to avow it, which I should con- 
tinue to do as long as I lived. His impe- 
rial majesty said, we are, then, both agreed 
on the necessity there was to make peace. 
I answered in the affirmative. His im- 
erial majesty proceeded to state, that he 
had offered his mediation to England ; 
that he attached no false vanity (gloriole 
was the French word) to the acceptance 
or rejection of his mediation ; but that it 
was his most sincere and anxious wish that 
England should make peace, as he was 
sure that it was his interest, and also that 
of Europe, and ours, that we should re- 
store tranquillity to the world.—I said to 
his Imperial he had not given 
sufficient time for England. to accept or 
reject his mediation, because a much 
longer period than a month must elapse | 
before. any answer could be received ; 
and though the disposition of my mind 
inclined towards peace, I, nor no other 
man in England would accept it, but on 
' conditions the most reasonable and. ho- 
nourable ; that as far as we were concern- 
ed, the events of the war had been highly 
_ favourable—To which his Imperial ma- 
_ jesty replied, that the time allowed was of 
no importance, because we might take three 
or four months, if we pleased, to accept or 
reject his mediation : but his anxious wish 
and desire was, that we should make 
peace. That he had a perfect knowledge 
of the feelings and character of the peo- 


‘costroff. 


ple of England; that he had been made 


acquainted by Buonaparte with the con. — 
ditions of peace proposed te be offered, 
and that he had no doubt that even I my. 
self would consider, them to be hight 
reasonable and honourable.—Some confj- 
dential conversation followed, which | 
do not think myself at liberty to disclose, 
but from what then passed, as I. have 
ce stated, I was justified in believing, 
that the relations of peace and amit 
might have been preserved between the 
two countries. It has been stated in an- 
other place, that I had given an opinion, 
that if the attack on Copenhagen had not 
taken place, Russia would not have gone 
to war with this country. My lords, I 
never gave any such opinion, nor do I mean 
now to say, that if that attack had not 
been made, there would have been no 
war with Russia, but I mean to say, that 
the result of that expedition did materially 
change the relations between Great Bri- 
tain and Russia, and give rise to senti- 
ments of a very hostile nature at. the 
Court of Petersburgh. Intelligence of 
the result of the attack on Copenhagen 
arrived at St. Petersburgh on the 27th or 
28th of August. On the 4th of Sept. I 
saw the emperor a second time at Kamin- 
is Imperial majesty began the 
conversation by asking me, “ what I 
thought of our attack upon Copenhagen ?” 
I replied, that I was entirely ignorant of 
the circumstances which had occasioned 
that attack, but that I hoped the adminis- 
tration in England could justify them- 
selves, and prove to the world that the 
Danes were on the eve of joining all their 
forces to the French, to make common 
cause against England—lHis Imperial 
majesty told me in reply, that it was im- 
possibléfor me to be of that opinion, if! 
would recollect the repeated conversations 
which had taken place between us, on the 
subject of Denmark, at Bartenstein, in 
which he told me that he had used every 
effort in his power to bring forward the 
Crown Prince of Denmark, and to induce 
him to join the coalition against France ; 
the answers of the prince had always been 
explicit and uniform, that he had main- 
tained for many years a system of neu-. 
trality, in which he was determined to 
persevere, as the praprecmneys he govern- 
ed had flourished and prospered under it; 
and that no consideration should ever in- 
duce him to depart from it. His Impe- 
rial majesty added, that I must be ac- 
quainted with the decision of character 


which belonged to the Crown Prince, 
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thet nothing was so difficult as to shake 
his determinations, or to induce him to 
ehange any line of conduct which he had 
once adopted; and that he was sure no 
connection existed between the French 
and Danish government previous to our 
attack on Copenhagen.—lI then said, that 
I believed lord G. L. Gower had delivered 
to his Imperial majesty’s minister a Note 
on the subject; to which his Imperial 
_ majesty answered that he had, but that 
the contents of it were nugatory, ds it 
contained no sufficient explanation, or 
offer of satisfaction. His Imperial ma- 
jesty then proceeded to state the great 
concern which our unjustifiable aggression 
had given him ; that the French govern- 
ment never had done any thing so strong 
—that it justified every thing they had 
done or might do hereafter. If such pro- 
_ ceedings were admissible, there was an 
end of all those relations which had usually 
influenced the conduct of nations towards 
- each other ; that every body was at liberty 
todo just what they pleased, and that he 
might attack Sweden to-morrow. His 
Imperial majesty then told me in the 
inost peremptory language, tone, and 
manner, that he would have satisfac- 
tion, complete satisfaction, for this un- 
That it was’ his 


provoked! aggression: 
duty as emperor of Russia to demand it, 
and that he would have it; and he asked 
me, whether even I myself would venture 
to differ with him on that subject? He 
_ then said, that he was bound to Denmark 

by the most solemn treaties and engage- 


ments, which treaties and engagements he 
was determined to adhere to and fulfil. 
His Imperial majesty then added, that he 
supposed’ we meant to make an‘ attack on 
Cronstadt; he did not know what the 
_ event of that attack might be, but this he 
knew, that he was determined to resist to 
the last man, and to prove himself not 
entirely unworthy of filling that high 
station to which it had pleased Providence 
tocall him. [ told his Imperial majesty 
that I had strong reason to hope and be- 
lieve, that no attack would be made on 
Cronstadt. His Imperial majesty said he 
Was prepared for stich an event, and had 
taken his determination upon it, which was 
that which he had before stated to me. He 
then'closed the conversation, by repeating 
with much emphasis that « he would have 
‘satisfaction for Denmark.”—My lords’: 
after such declaration, there any man 
who cam say that the attack upon Copen- 
hagen not had a considerable effect 
OL, 


upon the disposition of the emperor of 
Russia? I must éven think that it formed 
a principal part of the immediate cause of 
war with Russia; and Iwill ask if this was — 
not a good cause? The reason it was not 
immediately declared, Ihave reason to be- 
lieve, was that Russia had two fleets at 
sea, and in some measure in our pdwer.— 
My lords; I cannot sit down without com- 
plaining of the liberties that have been 
taken by the English newspapers, with the 
character of the emperor of Russia. While 
in his dominions I repeatedly experienced 
the most unpleasant sensations, on perus- 
ing the false and scandalous animadver- 
sions of our public ‘prints. There was 4 
time, when such unjustifiable attacks would 
not have been permitted, or would have 
been punished. To the good faith, mag- 
nanimity, and perseverance, of the em- 
peror Alexander, I wish to bear my tes- 
timony. I am persuaded that there was 
not a soldier nor a. cannon in, all his 
dominions, that was not called forth im 
the war. I cannotsit down without so- | 
lemnty declaring, that our conduct towards 
Denmark is generally disapproved of on 
the continent. I declare it in the face of 
this house and of all England, and under 
this conviction I shall certainly give my 
cordial vote for the motion of the noble 
duke. 

Lord Erskine contended, that not otfly the 
papers moved for by his noble friend ought 
to be produced, but also whatever informa- 
tion had been received respecting the naval 
preparations of Denmark, or the intentions 
of that power to join in a maritime confe- 
deracy against this country. This was 
information which, he concluded, would 
not be produced, because no such infor« 
mation had been received, and thus the 
house was to be left without a single do- 
cument to support the extraordinary, un- 
precedented, and unjustifiable measures 
against Copenhagen. ‘The consideration 
of the hostility of Denmark was now © 
wholly put out of the question, and thé 
act was defended on the ground of the law 
of nations: But he would’ contend, that 
n6 precedent for such a rieasure was to be 
found in the history of Europe. It was by 
the principles of the law of nations’ that 
the conduct of ministers was to be judged ; 
they: were not then called upon to approve 
or condenin thé thing, or its authors; th 
warited information merely to enable t 
to ajudgmient. If atiy thing could 

give’ delight in reading the history of civil« 


126d nations,’ it way the progressive in 
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provement that was to be traced in law 
and civilization .mongst the nations of the 
world. ‘This was the first instance in 
which the principles of that amelioration 
had been trampled upon by us. Revolu- 
tionary France was the first to violate 
those principles, and in support of them 
and for our security, we had carried on a 
war against that country at the expence 
of 200 millions of money. France then 
made the Treaty of Pilnitz her pretext, as 
this country now did that of Tilsit. France 
gave then no evidence of such a treaty, 
neither did ministers now. He had op- 
ans the government in the late war, not 

ecause he condemned the principle, but 
because he did not think that the war 
would accomplish its professed object. He 
opposed the war upon that ground, though 
it was supported by the matchless elo- 
quence of the minister who then presided 
over his majesty’s council—an_ eloquence 
which far exceeded any thing that had 
ever been exhibited in any assembly of a 
civilized nation. This country had always 
put itself forth as the conservator of de 
peace of the world ; and well she might, 
standing as she did upona rock, inacces- 
sible to the common enemy. If she had 
persevered in her honourable career, the 
t y of the continent would go when 
the tyrant was gone. What would have 
been the opinion of other nations of this 
illastrious country, if she had made sacri- 
fices and encountered risks in adhering to 
her old principles? So far from gaining 
security by abandoning them, she exposed 
herself to ruin. In his opinion, the law of 
nations had been violated, and he should 
explain his notion of the matter by avery 
simple illustration. If a fire were to break 
out in the Haymarket, it would be justi- 
fiable to pull down. an adjoining house to 
prevent the spreading of the flames; but 
a man would be by no means justified in 

ulling down his neighbour’s house, at 
Hyde Park Corner, lest the conflagration 
should reach his house; still less on a 
rumour of such a fire, when no fire had 
taken place in the Haymarket, or on a 
report alone that some malicious person 
intended to set the house there on fire. 


He would prefer that France had the 


Danish fleet, rather than we the enmity of 
the Danish people. Ministers thought 
they had got rid of danger, but they had 
got into the midst of it.. The conduct of 
the. English in the- massacre of all the 
Danes on the report of an invasion b 


_ Swein, recorded in the first volume of Mr. 


Hume’s history, was an analogous case, 
The invasion dad take place which had not 
been before in contemplation, and a 
dreadful retaliation was the consequence, 
If the fact was that Denmark was hostile, 
we should have encountered and beat her - 
manfully.. He ridiculed the idea of mj- 
nisters taking away so many useless ships, 
and christening them anew, as the Gypsies 
did children whom they had purloined. If 
we had carefully avoided imitating France, 
if we had observed principles pure and un- 
contaminated, England would be now 
looked up to as the shield, the disinterested 
protector, and the saviour of Europe ; and 
the nations of the earth might expect to 
have their chains broken. But ministers 
had norules of right but their own opinion. 
They did not even deign to consult parlia- 
ment. He compared them to an unfor- © 
tunate party in a court of law, who, from 
the total want of papers, documents, and | 
proofs, by which he had hoped to have 
established his point, finds himself in the 
disagreeable predicament of being non- 
suited. He considered this as the greatest 
cause that ever was, or could be, agitated 
in an assembly of the civilized world. 
From the unfortunate proceedings that 
were had recourse to, we could neither 
derive security, satisfaction, nor honour. 
Lord Boringdon defended the expedition 
to Copenhagen, on the grounds of the evie 
dent intention of France to obtain pos- 
session of the Danish fleet, and the mae 
bility of Denmark, as well as her disin- 
clination, to resist ; nor did he see on 
what grounds noble lords on the other 
side could condemn the expedition, to Co- 
penhagen, without also condemning the 
expedition to Constantinople, and the In- 
structions alleged to have been issued to 
a squadron sent to the Tagus. The noble 
and learned lord who spoke last had com- 
pared together the -Treaty of Pilnitz and 
the Treaty of Tilsit; the former, it had 
been formerly stated by a noble lord 
(Grenville) on the other side, then in office, 
had no existence ; could it for a moment 
be contended that the Treaty of Tilsit had 
no existence ? [Lord Erskine said across _ 
the house, he meant the secret articles.} 
The secret articles were also clearly esta- 
blished. With respect to the offer of 
Russia to mediate, it had been said by a 
noble lord on a former evening, that a me~ 
diator was not an umpire. Upon this 
subject, however, he would quote the au- 
thority of an able diplomatist, he meant 
M. Talleyrand, who, in a report to the 
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: French Senate, expressly states, that the | had actually sailed before there was a- 


ground of refusing the offer of Russia to 
mediate between France and Austria was, 
that she was too much a party in the cause 
tobe an impartial mediator. He was so 
fully convinced from the information which 
had been communicated, and from the 
evident state of Europe, of the wisdom and 

licy of securing the Danish fleet, that 
i thought ministers, if they had not 
resorted to that measure, ought to have 
been arraigned as criminals at their lord- 


. ships’ bar. 


The Earl of Buckinghamshire rose to give 
his support to the motion of the noble 
duke, on account of the extraordinary 
predicament in which parliament was 

laced. He conceived, that it never be- 
ore had happened, that the nation had 
been engaged in a new war, without the 
precise ground upon which hostilities had 
commenced being stated to parliament : 


‘ whereas, upon the present occasion, the 


house was not merely without information 
as to the specific cause of the war; but 
his majesty had been advised, both in the 


‘Declaration in Answer to the Russian Ma- 


nifesto, and in the Speech at the opening 
of the session, to declare a cause for the 
war with Denmark, which his ministers 
se their legs in parliament had been 
obliged to relinquish.—In the answer to 
the Russian Manifesto, the expression 
made use of by his majesty was as fol- 
lows: “ His majesty feels himself under 
no obligation to offer any atonement, or 


apology, to the of Russia, for the 


expedition against Copenhagen. It is not 
for those who were parties to the secret ar- 
rangements of Tilsit, to demand satisfac- 


_tion for a measure to which those arrange- 


ments gave rise ; and by which one of the 
objects of them has been happily defeat- 
ed.’ And again, in the speech at the 
opening of the session, it was stated by his 
majesty’s commissioners, that “ they are 
commanded by his majesty to inform you, 
that no sooner had the result of the nego- 
tiations at Tilsit confirmed the influence 
and controul of France over the powers 


_ of the continent, than his majesty was ap- 


prized of the intention of the enemy to 


_ eombine those powers in a general con- 


federacy, to be directed, either to the en- 


_ tire subjugation of this kingdom, or to im- 


sing upon his majesty an insecure and 
ignominious péace.”’—The noble ear] then 
proceeded to shew by dates, the accurac 
of which, he said, could not be etineh 


that the expedition against Copenhagen 


possibility of any account, even of the ex- 
istence of the Treaty of ‘Tilsit, being re- 
ceived in this country ;—that it was not a 


question as to what the articles might — 


have contained, whether they were more 


or less hostile to our interests; but, the — 


actual conclusion of any Treaty could not 
have been known.—Under these circum- 
stances his majesty’s ministers had been 
driven to the necessity of finding out other 
reasons for having commenced hostilities 
involving themselves in the strange incon- 
sistency of advising his majesty to assign 
to Europe and to his parliament a cause 
of war, which they had totally abandoned 
in their attempt to justify the measure. 
The noble ear! said, that even if the con- 
stant practice of parliament did not war- 
rant the expectation of official documents 
being laid upon the table, for the purpose 
of explaining the ground upon which the 
country was plunged into a new war, the 
circumsiances he had stated rendered it 
indispensibly necessary, in this instance. 
He considered it the more requisite to 
furnish the fullest information, because 
the honour of the country was deeply in- 
volved in the transaction. The attack of 
a power, in perfect amity with us, against 
whom no act of hostility had been alleged, 
was in itself so questionable a proceeding, 
that it called for every explanation that 
it was possible to produce in its justifica- 
tion.—Under circumstances somewhat si- 
milar, what was the conduct of the great 
king of Prussia? Their lordships would 
recollect, that during the seven years war 
he had suddenly marched an army into 
Saxony, and taken possession of Dresden, 
the capital of the elector:—but he had 


not felt that he had done enough to satisfy 


the world by declaring that he had pro- 
cured copies of the treaty actually entered 
into by the king of Poland, then elector 
of Saxony, for the partition of his domi-. 
nions ; foe, having afterwards obtained 
possession of the original treaty, he pub- 
lished it at every court in Europe, in or- 
der to render his justification complete. — 
The noble earl said, he had understood, 
that it was intended to adduce this pre- 
cedent in favour of the attack upon Co- 
penhagen, but it was now sufficiently evi- 
dent, that it would not have answered the 
purpose, as in the one case there was a 
positive act of aggression on the part of 


the power attacked, and in the other, no r 


alleged ground of complaint——He had 
listened to the noble marquis (Wellesley) 
2a 2 
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with the utmost attention. He had the. 


greatest admiration of his talents, and 


affection for his person; and if the elo- , 


quent speech he had delivered had failed 
to carry conviction to his mind, he must 
believe that the opinion he had formed 
was not to be shaken. There was one 
part, however, of his noble friend’s state- 
ment, which he must acknowledge was 
calculated to make a considerabie im- 
pression; but which, upon examination, 
would be found untenable. ‘Having nearly 
abandoned the idea, entertained by man 

persons who had not taken the trouble to 
lnquire into the subject, of the practica- 
bility of an army with stores, ammunition, 
and cannon, equal to the capture of such 
a place as Copenhagen, passing the 
ice from Holstein to Zealand, he had 
stated, that boats might easily be obtained 
by the French, and the passage of the 
Belt .effected, in ordinary seasons; for 
that, in the straits which separated Zea- 


- land from the continent, there were no 


tides ; and that the floating masses of ice, 
when driven by the wind, had such an 
effect, that no cruizers could keep their 
stations ; and that it frequently happened, 
that when driven off, they were not able 
to regain them for many weeks. To this 
statement, the noble earl said, he would 
oppose the opinion of the highest naval 
authority (lord St. Vincent’s) in this, or 
in any other country ; ard upon that au- 
thority he would venture to assert, that, 
so far from ecruizers not being able to 
keep their station in the Belt in ordinary 
seasons, the anchorage was so good as to 
render it perfectly practicable ; and, by 
placing gun-boats upon the coast ready 
to put off; any armament unsupported by 
a superior naval force might be effectually 
resisted.—The noble earl said, he was 
aware, that during the late attack upon 
the island of Zealand, some few vessels 
had got over, notwithstanding the vigi- 
lance of our cruizers ; but the number was 
so small, as rather to furnish an argument 
in favour of his statement than against it. 
—llis lordship declared, that no man en- 
tertained a higher opinion of the officers 
employed upon the expedition than he 
did. He knew their merits, and with 
many of them had lived in habits of friend- 
-ship and intimacy ; but, if with such a 
force as ‘was then sent, both naval and 
on considering the unprepared state 
‘of the Danish government to meet it, there 
had been so much difficulty to surmount, 
_as was represented upon the motion foi the 


Thanks of Parliament to those officers, 
what must be thought of the power of the 
Danes to defend Zealand, with sufficient 
time for preparation—the 25,000 mep 
withdrawn from Holstein, in addition to 
the 35,000 which, by the report made to 
his majesty’s ministers, were actually in 
arms upon the island? Whatever zeal 
for the public interests, professional know. — 
ledge, and a gallant spirit could effect, 
he was persuaded those officers would 
shave accomplished; but their services 
must have been greatly exaggerated if 
the Danes could not prevent Zealand 
from falling into the hands of France, with 
all their resources applied to that purpose— 
60,000 men in arms, and a naval fojce, 
with which France could not provide the 
means of contending. His noble friend 
had stated, that Buonaparte had declared 
at his levee, that the fleets both of Portu- 
gal and Denmark should be united against — 
this country ; and that he seldom failed - 
to execute his. purposes, so publicly an- 
nounced. That such a declaration might 
be considered as an indication of the real 
desigas of Buonaparte, he was ad- 
mit ;—but, had he succeeded in the case 
of Portugal? and he was pernncon he 
would equally have failed in that of — 
Denmark, though the custody of thew . 
own ships had been left to the Danes them- 
selves.—Upon an attentive consideration 
of the whole of this subject, he was decid- 
edly of opinion, that it was not only the 
interest of the court of Copenhagen, but 
its settled policy, to maintain a system of 
neutrality. But it was not surprising, that, 
with such a government as that of France 
to deal with, the necessity of temporizing, 
to an extent that might sometimes appear 
unfriendly to this country, should occa- 
sionally arise ;—and the more especially, 
when it would be recollected, that the con- 
tinental possessions of Denmark were in 
the power of Buonaparte whenever he 
might be disposed to take measures for 
their subjugation. It did not however 
follow, that because it might have been — 
expedient for the Crown Prince te pursue 
that policy, in the hope of retaining those 
possessions, that he would have carried it 
to the extent of surrendering into the 
hands of the French emperor his 
the real souree of his swength, and inde- 
pendance: a surrender, that must inevi- 
tably have led, in a very short time, to 
the ruin of the commerce, and the loss of 
the colonies of Denmark. In truth, the ho- 


nour, the spirit, and political steadiness, 


$61). 
which had distinguished the Crown Prince, 
all Jed to.a different conclusion ; and his 
Jordship said, he was thoroughly convinc- 
ed that his royal highness had the means, 
as well as the disposition, to defend his 
maritime independance, even if he sas not 
allowed to maintain that system of neu- 
_ tality, in which it certainly was his inter- 
est to persevere. It had not been pre- 
tended that Denmark had manifested a 
hostile disposition towards this country : 
on the contrary, his majesty « had lament- 
ed the cruel necessity which had obliged 
bim to have recourse to acts of hostility 
against that nation;’’—attributing the 
measures he had reluctantly taken to the 
designs of France, under an idea, as ex- 
pressed in his majesty’s Declaration of the 
25 of Sap (p- 115.) that, « Holstein once 
occupied, the island of Zealand was at 
‘the mercy of France, and the navy of Den- 
mark at his disposal.”’—To this proposi- 
tion the noble earl said, he must dissent, 
for the reasons already stated. After the 
able speech of the learned lord (Erskine) 
he felt no inclination to enter into the dis- 
cussion of the law of nations, as connected 
with this question. He would however 
observe, that he thought the reasoning in- 
conclusive, which attempted to bring the 
seizure of the Danish Fleet within the 
principle of self-preservation. The idea 
of a northern confederacy, combining all 
_ the naval force of the Baltic, had indeed 
been held out to alarm the country, and 
to swell the danger which the measures 
that had been adopted were intended to 
' avert; whilst the rea] fact was, as it would 
‘appear upon a close view of the case, that 
of this supposed combination of naval 
force, Sweden was with us, the Baltic 
' fleet belonging to Russia completely in 
* our pewer, and therefore the Danish fleet 
(even if at the disposal of France, which 
at least was questionable,) the only danger 


against which we had to provide; and. 


this, his majesty’s ministers would repre- 
sent to the country to be so imminent, as 
to justify measures which, but for the 
Freach revolution, would be without pre- 
eedent, and which his lordship said, he 
could never admit to be of a magnitude to 
warrant the application of the principle of 
self-defence, as laid down by: any author 
upon the law of nations.—W ithout inquiry 
into the particulars of the secret arrange- 
ments entered into at Tilsit,war with Rus- 
sia became probable from the moment that 
weaty was concluded; and the strong ap- 
‘Plebension it excited in the mings of bis 
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najesty’s ministers of a northern confede- 
racy, at the head of which the emperor of 
Russia had agreed to place himself, ren- 
dered it their duty to take precautionary 
measures againstthat power. It had been 
said however, that the Russian people 
were friendly to this country, and that an 
attack upon Cronstadt would have had arn 
injurious effect. upon their feelings ; and 
this was an argument brought forward by 
those who could resolve to attack the 
unotiending Danes, and “inflict all the 
horrors of a besieged aud bombarded 
capital upon the mnocent inhabitants.” 
But even supposing that it was not advis~ 
able to meddle with the few hulks Jeft at 
Cronstadt (and it had been stated by high 
official authority that there was nothing 
else there), why, under the circumstances 
of danger, upon which alone our conduct 
was defended, were the Russian ships of 
war that passed through our fleet in the 
Baltic, aad the Russian squadxon in the 
Mediterranean, suffered to escape? By 
taking possession of.the latter, we should 
have facilitated the negotiation then de- 
pending with the Turks ; and with such 
an instrument in our hands, we might 
safely have trusted to the mediation of 
the court of Petersburg; whilst at the 
same time, by a strong naval force in the 
Baltic, we should have protected Sweden, 
have enabled Denmark to maintaia her 
neutrality, kept open the Sound, and thus 
eflectually have disappointed the expec- 
tations Buonaparte had formed from the 
influence he had acquired dver the em- 
peror of Russia. By such a course, we 
should have commanded the respect, 
instead of drawing upon us the enmity, of 

all Europe. But above ail, we should ~ 
have avoided the abandonment of those 
sacred principles of justice and honour, 
by which the conduct of our government 
had been so advantageously contrasted 
with that of France ; we should have kept 
alive that hope, which, under all the pres- 
sure of the times, had animated and encoue 
raged a large proportion of the community 
of this country ;—that the atrocious and 
profligate principles of the Freach governs 


_Faent must lead to its destruction, and that 


to whatever difliculties and dangers we 
might be exposed, by the vicissitudes of 
war, the hand of Providence would ulti- 
mately be stretched forth for the protec- 
tion and security of the British nation.— 
His lordship concluded by saying, that in 
his view: of this transaction, we had com- 


paratively gained little in point of stwength 
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but lost every thing in point of character ; 

and he was apprehensive we should 

deeply lament the day, when the people 

of England had been taught to receive the 

spoils of Copenhagen as naval trophies, 

“Turno tempus erit, magno cum optaverit 
emptum 

“ Intactum Pallanta; et cum spolia ista, 
diemque, - 

Oderit!"——— 

Under all these circumstances, the noble 


’ earl considered it his duty to support: the 


motion of the noble ‘duke; not only, 
because an adequate justification of the 
attack upon Copenhagen did not appear 


_. to have been made out ; but, because the 


house was not in possession of sufficient 
documents to give authority and effect to 


_ its proceedings. 


rd Harrowby feared, if the noble earl 
had not been convinced by the arguments 


urged with so much force and eloquence 


by the noble marquis, that he should fail 
to convince him : he thought it his duty, 
however, shortly to state the grounds of 
his own opinion. The intentions of France, 
with respect to Denmark, and the ability 


of the latter power to resist, appeared to 


him so’evident, that he thought ministers 
would have been highly culpable, if they 
had not resorted to measures to secure 
the Danish fleet from the grasp of the 
enemy. A learned and noble lord (Erskine) 
had rested great part of his arguments 
against this measure on the law of nations ; 
but if one belligerent power set aside the 
law of nations, and substituted its own law 


to which neutrals chose to conform, another 


belligerent power had a right to treat those 
neutrals in the same manner as they suf- 
fered themselves to be dealt with. If one 
power acted in defiance of the law of na- 
tions, and. could not be coerced into an 
observance of it, that law which had been 
established by common consent, was for 


_ the time abrogated, and another power 
ought ‘not to be bound by it to its own 


detriment. In this point of view, and with 
the situation of Europe before our eyes, he 
considered the justification of the attack 


on Copenhagen complete, nor did he want 
further documents to prove necessity.. 
‘It required a much broader principle to 


support the expedition to Constantinople, 
which was undertaken solely for Russian 
interests. The object of the expedition to 
Copenhagen was to avert a danger from 
this country. He could readily conceive 
that many of those who supported the ex- 


the expedition to Constantinople, but he 
could not conceive upon what ground those 
who supported the latter could object to 
the former. . 

' The Earl of Moira said, that he had 
some difficulty in persuading himself, 
when the noble lord was speaking, who 
had just sat down, that he was in a British 
house of parliament. All excuses he found 
were now given up; for a dereliction of 
those high of national honour 
which it had long been our boast and our 
glory to maintain‘inviolate, and the only 
apology that was pleaded for the com- 
mission of an act which had left an inde- 
lible stain upon our character, was, that it 
was matter of mere speculative conve- 


-nience. Much had been said, though in 


his opinion but little to the purpose, of the 
hostile intentions of the present ruler of 
France. .No one doubted of those inten- 
tions ; but where wasthe evidence ‘that 


there was any collusion on the part of — 


Denmark ; and unless such collusion was 
proved, how were we to be justified for 
venting upon’ Denmark the hostility which 
we owed to France ? Putting this consi- 


deration, however, wholly aside, it had — 


been said that it was merely possible that. 
the Danish fleet would have fallen into the 
hands of Buonaparte, had not we inter- 
cepted her views. It appeared likewise to 
him, that the grounds upon which this 
supposition rested were altogether impro- 
bable. Denmark had uniformly preserved 
a strict neutrality between the belligerent 
powers ; and there was no reason to think 
that, on the present occasion, she would 
deviate from it. Her army had taken a 
mar | position in Holstein, the moment 


the French troops entered Hanover ; and 


he had not the smallest doubt that, had 


she been attacked, she would have de- - 


fended herself with gallantry and perse- 
verance. He never could bring himself 
to adopt, or in any way to countenance, 
the cold-blooded speculation of those who 
inferred, from the inferiority of the Danish 
force in point of numbers, that therefore 


she must have been conquered ; asif bra- - 


very was not paramount in every contest 
to mere numerical strength. ose who 
reasoned in this way would have consi- 
dered our ancestors who fought and con- 
quered at Poictiers and Agincourt as fools 
and ideots. ‘The Danes might not indeed 
have been able to save the provinces of 
Holstein and Jutland, but had they not the 
island of Zealand to which to retire, and 


whither it was impossible for their enemy 


| 
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to follow them? No inference, he con-: 
tended, could be drawn from the passage 
of a few individuals, in favour of the pos- 
sibility of conveying an army across the 
Belt, particularly when it was considered 
that they would have. had the assistance 
both of a British and a Swedish naval force 
to guard the passage. But even supposing 
that Buonaparte had acquired by some 
-means or other the Danish fleet as an ac- 
cession to his strength, he had no hesi- 
tation whatever in declaring, that. he would 
rather have seen double the number of 
ships that their fleet consisted of in his 
ower, than that we should have obtained 
it by the means by which it had come into 
our possession. As long as there was a 
wer in Europe which, from its regard to 
justice and to the rights of other states, 
could form a sort of rallying point to the 
oppressed, there was some probability 
that the nations who were groaning under 
the yoke of a pitiless and inexorable 
tyrant, would have watched for some op- 
portunity, and made some exertion in 
common to throw it off. Such a power 
was this country, previous to the late most 
unjustifiable and unfortunate attack upon 
Denmark ; but by this attack that hope 
had been compleatly extinguished. A 
noble lord had said that war was always a 
scourge, meaning by this to class the pre- 
sent among the ordinary measures of hos- 
tility, whereas he asserted, that this was 
hardly to be compared with any other 
aggression, because it poured destruction 
upon the innocent as inevitable as it 
had been unprovoked. The minister 
who signed the order for the expedition 
should, before affixing his name to the 
fatal. instrument, have reflected on the 
distraction of mothers on seeing their man- 
gled infants, and the distress in which, it 

was to involve thousands who were guilt 


of no offence. - It had been said, 


that these calamities were the effect of 
resistance, but who could blame this re- 
sistance, or did not the Danes, from. this 
very circumstance, particularly recom- 
mend themselves to the respect of a ge- 
nerous enemy ?—It was attempted, too, to 
justify the expedition fiom the hostile 
spirit which actuated both the government 
and people of Denmark against this coun- 
try. But if this hostile spirit was not to 
be cured by other means than by bom- 
barding their capital, viet did. they not 
also demolish those fortifications which 


enabled them still to. shut the Baltic 
against our navigation? Why ae they 


leave their batteries and the castle of 
Cronstadt standing? Why did they thus 
forget their object, and leave their busi- 
ness half finished ? Again,. they pleaded 
necessity as an apology. If necessity here 
meant any thing at all, it was a strict ne- 
cessity which never had been proved: 
and if by necessity was intended to be 
denominated only a higher sort of expe- 


diency, the same plea might be urged in 


excuse of any expedition, however rash, 
however cruel, however brutal; for who 
was to draw the line between what really 
came under this description, and what did 
not? A noble marquis had talked in high 
terms of .the fortitude of the nation, and 
of the importance of its shewing itself firm 
and determined in the present crisis ; but 
where was the fortitude of the government 
when it could be frightened into an act 


equally incompatible with its honour and 


interests by the existence of sixteen mi- 


serable, paltry ships in the port of a neutral — 


power? The nation had long been distin- 
guished by its fortitude and magnanimity 
in the midst of danger, and in those qua- 
lities it was no more deficient now than at 
any former period, but it was not by such 
a pitiful resource as that which had been 
resorted to in the present instance, that 
this spirit was to be keptalive. If we had. 
any thing to fear from Denmark, was it 
enough to have warded off the danger for 
one year? he said for one year, for had 
we not left them in possession of their 


docks, in which. they might soon build _ 


other ships, and had they not the same 
number of seamen they ever had, with 
which to man them? He solemnly as- 
sured their lordships of. his firm convic- 
tion, that the present measure had brought 
us nearer to ruin than any, of which any 


administration, however marked either | 


by temerity or improvidence, had. ever 
been guilty, because it had disaffected 
every power in Europe to our cause. Its 


effects were soon visible in-the disposi-. 


tion of the Court of Russia, and. in the 
minds of the Danish people it had planted 


‘the seeds of irreconcilable enmity. . He 


concluded with conjuring the ‘house ta 
vindicate its own character and that of 
the country, from the reproach that had 
been cast upon it. The silence of the na- 
tion, he assured their lordships, did not 

roceed from apathy ; they looked to par- 
iament for their justification, and if. par-~ 
liament suffered the business to pass with- 
out investigation, it would give rise to se- 
rious and general discontent. ; 
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The Earl of Limerick’ was well: pleased 
that ministers ahh rested their defence 
upon private information, lest they might, 
goaded in debate, or 
sarcasm, be tempted to imitate a prece- 
dent which was more honoured. im the 
breach than im the observance. He had 
Kistened with: great attention to the speech 
of the noble lord, on the other side’ (lord 
Hutolyinson), for whose talents no person 
entertained a higher respect thaw he did, 
But did not feel his opinion iw the least 
depree altered. However it might 
tify the curiosity of the 
great potentates introduced into these dis- 
cussions, and private coriversations with 
Such eminent personages detailed, hie would 
appeal to their lordships, whether such a 
eourse was wise ? What difficulties might 
it- not impose upon futtire negoviators; 
with whom foreign’ princes would not be 
imolined to communicate, lest thei con- 
versationis stiould be similarly made 
public? This was’ likely to: be felt in 
future’ negotiation, for we were not 
be for ever at’ war with ail the world. 
4s’ to the expedition to Copenhagen, that 
fully justifiable, because He could 
shew, that from the commiencertient of the 
last: war, the Danes had been hostilely 
disposed towards this country. They had 
engoutaged ard allowed privateers and 
éneries vessels 'to ‘their prizes into 
Bergen; in Norway, and to sell thent there, 
condemned itt a court formed by’ the 
French consul at that part. In the’ year 
1798 his’ miajesty’s ministers: felt the inv 
terests'of this country’ so affected by the 
conduct of Denmark; that they sent: in- 
structions to our mirfister at Petersbury, 
to intreat of that court to its remon- 
stfances- with those of our minister at Co- 
in the 

le Behaviour of Detimark. Sucli also 
had beet? the’ opinion of the Russian 
court relativéto ‘the séntinents of that of 
Copenhagen, that’ sending’ fleet 
avid army’to’ co-operate with the’ allies, 
it: Was'a ‘that’ the Danes would 
have attetipted to- prevent’ then: from 
sine’ the Sownd; in’ which evertt’ the 
ian corintander, by ‘secret orders, was 
directed’ te land the’ troops: arid! attack 
The: conduct‘ of Denmark 
been eq ‘suspicious during the'last 

20° years: If the 16 sifips of the: line, 
‘which he understood! were’ itt the ports’ of 
Russia; were-added to the 20 Belonging to 
Denmark; there’ would‘ be’ no-doabt that 


of the king of Sweden, would have forced 
his twelve sail of the line to -CO- Operate 
with them. The noble earl could not 
look upon a fleet like that as an incon. 
siderable force, especially in a port so 
convenient for the invasion of Ireland, by 
the passage north about. As: to the state 
of Ireland, he could assure their lordships, 
that the people of that country were no 
longer divided by religious prejudices, and 
would be ready to deferid their country. 
against any invader. They understood 
too well, what a conquered people had to 
expect frory the French despot, not to be 
prepared to risk every thing in the defence 
of their country. There were still a few 
of the Jacobi faction in. the country, who 
were ready to do any mischief, and it was 
notte be wondered at if they had succeeded 
in. seducing a few deluded peasants to join 
them i their riotous course. The great 
body-of the nation was sound and loyal, 
and’ a French invading force would in no _ 


part of the empire meet with a more 


general or determined resistance. 

The Earl of Jersey contended, that there 
was' 116 réason’ whatever to believe that 
Denmark had entered into any. alliance, or 
that she évern had any secret understand- ~ 
ing with France, previous to our attack 
wor her capital. No such inference could 
be drawn’ from’ the quantity of stores 
found in: hey arsenals, because there had 
not been tine to collect those stores’ be- 
tween the period at which the treaty of 
Tilsit was concluded and the date of our 
invasion, And it was’worthy of remark, 
that’ no movement hostile to. us had been 
observed during that interval. It was ra- 
ther extravrdintary, that so many scruples 
sliduld be foie to: the production of thé 
papers now moved for, iti a quarter where 
no’ great delicacy had been observed on 
other occasions, in the publication of offix 
cial papets, and that those ntinisters wlio 
had’ so’ imptudertly disclosed: thie dis- 
patches of sir Arthur Paget, from: Vienna; 
anid who had commericed their career with 


divulging the’ secrets of cabinets, should 


now withhold: information which was’ 
séntial not! orily: to’ their own justification; 
but’ to the satisfaction’ of the country, 
upon'a question in whielt the national he- 
nour was! so de 
Lord: Hawkesbury said, there never 
adebaté in? whiclt’ He would have wished 
to’have heard every thing that could 
Have’ beer? oni the’ othier side, before 
he'dblivered Kis ownsentiments; but he felt 
for hitinow to’ state the res 
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sons which induced him to agree with his 
noble friend in rejecting the motion which 
had been made. He was called upon_to 
state those reasons by every principle and 
feeling which he held dear—by the share 
which he had taken, in conjunction with- 
his colleagues, in advising the measure— | 
and particularly from the ground on 
which he had heard it attacked. He had 
heard it called an abandonment of every 


- principle of morality and justice. 


would willingly spill the last drop of his ' 
blood, rather than advise the country to! 
abandon those sacred principles ; but he 
was prepared to shew that they had not 
been abandoned or violated. He felt a 
very considerable difficulty taken off 
from him by the able manner in which 
the cause, not so much of ministers as of 
the country, had been already maintained 
by different noble lords, but particularly 
by the very eloquent, argumentative, and 


{marquis Wellesley). The noble baron 
(lord Hutchinson) had compleatly mis- 
taken his noble friend, when he supposed 
him to have contended that it was justifi- 
able to depart from the general principles 
of morality. He thought that it was the 
best way to make some observations on 
these general principles, before he spoke 
of the facts of this case; and he believed, 
that if they clearly understood each other, 
it would be found, that there would be no 

eat difference with respect to the princi- 
pe themselves, but that the doubts would 

e merely upon the facts, and their appli- 
tation to those principles. He should 
contend, in the first place, that in the ex- 
pedition to Copenhagen, there had,been 
no violation whatever of the principles of 
the law of nations. The best writers who 
had written on the subject of the law of 
nations, defined it as arising from the law 
of nature, and it was allowed, that what- 
ever would be justifiable among indivi- 
duals, if they had no superior tribunal or 
jurisdiction to appeal to, was justifiable 
between nation and nation. This law of 
nations, founded directly on the law of 
nature, had been in some respects modifi- 
ed by particular treaties or by the habits 
and usages of mankind in civilized society. 
The modifications, however, arising from 
treaties, as from customs, must be go- 
verned by the consideration, whether the 
other parties adhered to those treaties or 
usages. If they did not-adhere to them, 
the question must be referred back again, 
not to the law of force, God forbid! but to 


Vou. X, 


the natural law. The first principle 
which the law of nations inculcated was 
self-preservation, combined with benevo- 
lence and good-will to our fellow-crea- 
tures. Self-preservation, which was the 
strongest of all principles, justified an in- 
dividual in causing the death of another, 
and that not only upon general principles, 
but even by the municipal law. If, then, 
we were to compare this act with what 
the law of nature would justify among. in- 
dividuals, we might suppose an individual, 
who had waged a general war against the 


human race, who had broken down every | 


thing which was most honoured among 
mankind, who had subdued whatever was 
most strong, who had yowed our destruc- 
tion, and to effect it only wanted those 


arms which were in the hand of a weak - 


man, who, if he had the disposition, 
had not the ability to atom him from 
seizing them : suppose this powerful indi- 
vidual declaring his intention to get those 
arms, and taking measures, was there any 
thing in the law of nature or reason to 
prevent our depriving this weak man of 
a weapon, which the powerful man would 
have wrested from him to use it to our 
destruction? If no man could deny that 
an individual would in such a case have a 
right to act in that manner, why had not a 
nation? The law of nations was nothin 

different in this respect from what would 
be the law of nature among individuals, 
who had no common judge, or no superior 
tribunal to appeal to. If he should’ be 
able to prove, that there was such a mea- 
sure of self-preservation and urgency as 
to justify the measure, it would be conféss- 
ed that it was executed in the mildest 


manner possible; and that this country — 
had put forward no greater degree of | 


force and violence, than was absolutely 
necessary to accomplish those objects. 
which appeared to’ his majesty’s advisers. 
to be of the most urgent and indispensable. 
necessity.—In stating the grounds upon 
which he considered the measure to be 
strictly-jastifiable, he should resolve them 
into the following heads: 1. Whether the 
house believed that there was a design on 
the part of the enemy to form a great 
maritime confederacy against this country,. 
and to lay hold of the fleet of Denmark to. 
effect ‘this purpose ; 2. Whether it was 
practicable for him to carry this design 


inte execution, either by absolute force or 


intimidation; and, 3ély, Whether the 

object was‘of sufficient: magnitude and 

importarice to justify a deviation from the 
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ordinary rules of proceeding. On the 
first point, as to the intention of Buo- 
naparte, there could be little or no 
doubt. At the time of the signing of 
the Treaty of Tilsit, no one entertained a 
doubt but that it was his object to oblige 
all ‘the maritime powers to join in a great 
confederacy against our commerce and 
our very existence as anation. He never 
concealed that such was his intention. It 
was expressly stated in the French bulle- 
tins, and in many of the official papers. 


It appeared’ not only from these written 


documents, but from his practice. In his 
treaties with Mecklenburgh and Olden- 
burgh, as well as with Prussia, the exclu- 
sion of the British navy and commerce 
from all their ports was expressly stipu- 


‘Jated. The justification of Prussia upoa 


‘the subject, was, that it was not a particu- 
Jar measure with respect to her, but that 
it was a part of the general system of the 
continent, to which they were obliged to 


_ conform. Besides grounds 


which were, however, sufficient to remove 
every possibility of doubt, his majesty’s 
ministers acted from positive information 
which they had received, of the designs of 
France to force the navies of Denmark and 
Portugal to act hostilely against this coun- 
try.. Very shortly after his majesty’s 
present ministers came into office, they sent 
10,000 men to Pomerania, to assist the 


king of Sweden, and had a fleet and con- 


siderable body of troops to send afterwards 
to the Baltic, as reinforcements to the cause 
of their ally. Before the sailing of this fleet, 
that information arrived which determined 
them to direct this force against Copenha- 
gen. It was not unusual for parliament to 
act upon a fact distinctly stated to them by 
his. majesty’s ministers ; but, in the pre- 
sent case, all the confidence which minis- 
ters required was, that parliament would 


‘believe them when they stated, that they 
at that time knew the fact, which every 


body knows at present, and of which there 
could not be a doubt. They had receiv- 
ed the most authentic information from 
Portugal, that that country had been in- 
vited into a-general confederacy against 
us, and to join her navy tu that of Den- 
mark and the other continental nations. 


‘A short time afterwards, the French minis- 


ter at Lisbon, by a dated the 12th of 
August, positively required that:Portugal 
should make war. against England ; that 
she should seize the persons and properties 
of all Englishmen in Portugal; and, that 
they should join their fleet tosthat-of Den- 
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‘mark and the other continental powers, 
Was there any body who could believe — 
that Denmark alone was to be excepted 
from the nations of the continent, whom — 


‘the French emperor wished to force into 


this general confederacy?—-The next point 
was, the practicability of accomplishing his 
object. In considering this, it was neces, _ 
sary to consider the situation’of France, 
after the battle of Friedland and the treaty 
of ‘Tilsit. All the great continental na- 
tions then lay prostrate at the feet of France. 
She had conquered, separately, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia, and there was nothin 
existing on the continent to which Den- 
mark could look for the slightest support, 
This was a situation of things which never . 
before existed on the continent. When 
Austria was in its greatest prosperity,when 
Lewis XIV. was in the full tide of his suc- 
cess, still there were strong powers left.in 
Europe to which a,weaker nation might 
look for support; but after the treaty of Til- 
sit there was nothing of that sort. ‘This was 
a situation of things which the most emi- — 
nent men who wrote in former times upon 
the law of nations, never did, nor ever 
could have taken into their contemplation, 
As to the power of Denmark to resist the 
attempts of France, it was evident that an 
attack upon Zealand was not necessary, in 
order to induce her to join with pet 
especially when that power was in 
with The Crown 
Prince himself confessed, that in 1801, 
Denmark had no alternative but to yield 
to the demands of Russia; how, then, 
could it be supposed that.she would now 
be able to oppose not only Russia, but 
France? It had been argued, that even if 
the French armies had occupied Holstein 
and Jutland, they could not have crossed 
the Belt, or invaded Zealand, To this he. 
must answer, that he had the highest mi» 
litary authorities for aoe that the in- 
vasion of Zealand from Holstein was very 
practicable. His majesty’s ministers had 
put it specifically to several military as 
well as naval authorities, whether, if the 
French were determined on the invasion 
of Zealand, they could find small craft 
enough in Holstein to conyey a sufficient 
number of troops; or whether, if they 
were to divide their army into four or five 
divisions of 5 or 6000 men each, one of 
those bodies at least might not cross the 
Belt, andeffect a lodgment in that island? 
The answer was, that they could get craft, 
and probably cross the Belt in the manner 


| mentioned. At the late siege of Copen- 
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hagen, government employed an admiral 
in professional character as any 
man in the service (admiral Keats) ; and 

t with all his activity and skill, he could 


” jot prevent a considerable number of Da- 


nish troops from-actually coming over from 
Holstein. ‘The Belt being but 16 miles 
wide in the broadest place, and much nar- 
‘yower in others, it became very difficult 
for the squadron to remain there in safety 
inthe long dark nights. A noble baron 
had, on a former night, stated the passage 
of the Belt as equally difficult with that 
of the passage from France to England ; 
_ but besides that it was considerably nar- 
rower; there was another most material 
circumstance,which the noble lord appear- 
ed to have entirely lost sight of. He had 
‘forgot to compare the resources of Eng- 
land with thoseof Zealand. For his part, he 
had never heard adoubtamong naval men, 
that if the object of France was merely to 
push over a body of 10, 15, or 20,000 men 
into this country, it might be done; but 
when the question was of landing such 
a body of men as would be capable 
of making a serious. impression upon this 
country, then it was very seriously doubt- 
ed, whether from ‘tides or other circum- 
stances, it would be possible to land such 
a body as would have the slightest chance 
of success in England. In Zealand, how- 
ever, the case was very different. If the 
French could push over 10, 15, or 20,000 


‘ men into Zealand, they would probably 


be masters of the island ; for although the 
Danes would fight with great courage at 
sea, their army had the character of being 
one of the worst in the North of Euro 

The analogy, therefore, of the noble lord 
completely failed, unless he could make out 
some resemblance between the resources 
of Zealand and those of England. The 
Danish resources alone could not defend 
Zealand from France, and it was not to be 
expected that they wouid have called 
for a British force to. protect them. It 
would not have been necessary for France 
to have invaded Holstein: her bare me- 
nace would have been sufficient to influ- 
ence the determination of Denmark. If, 
then, there was a danger of France pos- 
sessing itself of the maritime resources of 


~ Denmark, this was a danger which ought 


to have been immediately counteracted, 
or it would have been too late. If mi- 


-nisters. had delayed a fortnight, or per- 


haps a single week, the object of the ex- 


' pedition might have failed—As to the 


third point, the magnitude of the object 


for which the expedition was ordered, he 
must consider 16 sail of the line, in so ad- 
vanced a state of preparation, as a most 
important object. His majesty’s ministers 
had received, from time to time, the most 
distinct informatiqn with respect to the 
state of equipment, and after the capture 
of Copenhagen it was found that six 
weeks were sufficient to prepare them for 
sea, and embark all their stores. He had © 
heard those ships called old hulks; and it 
had been stated, that they never could 
have been brought to sea for the purpose 
of invading this country. The answer, 
however, to this was, the fact that they 
did put to sea in a very tempestuous hour, 
and did arrive in the ports of England 
with very ‘little damage, and therefore 
they might have reached the shores of ~ 
England equally if they had been in the 
possession of the enemy. As to their qua- 
lity, whether they were a little better or 
a little worse, they would have employed 
at least an equal number in blockading 
them, if they had been in the handsofthe . 
enemy: or rather, they would have re- 
quired many more than an equal number, 
according tothe system of continued block- 
ade. When the invasion of this country 
was talked of, there were two modes 
usually pointed out—an invasion by ships 
and by a flotilla; and it was now generally 
supposed that a flotilla could not effect its 
urpose, unléss convoyed by a strong fleet 
ofships of the line. The taking of the Danish 
fleet added security to the country in two 
ways. It first prevented them from being 
applied to the purposes of invasion ; and, 
2dly, it prevented thenecessity of employ- — 
ing a considerable number of ships to 
watch them, which could only be had by 
withdrawing them from other services, and 
thereby weakening our security somewhere 
else, either in our colonies or our com- 
merce. A noble lord (Hutchinson), had 
stated, that our attack on Copenhagen had . 
excited a general feeling of odium and 
disgust all over Europe. He was sure 
that the general and prevailing feeling on 
the continent was the dread of France, 
although they did not every where dare 
to express it. He should ask, however, in 
what part of Europe that was free from the 
power of France, was this odium and dis- 
gust manifested ? Was it in Sweden, where. 
the king still preferred the alliance of 


England? Was it in Portugal that this 

odium was excited, whose court continued 

its confidential intercourse with us after 

that period? Or, he might even venture 
2B2 
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to‘ask, was it in Russia? for there he was 
informed, that much the greater number 
of people considered ‘the expedition as a 
necessary measure of self-defence on the 
part of this country. Those nations who 
were under the dominatjon of France were 
obliged to express whatever sentiments 
were prescribed for them; but if one was 
to take the public feeling of Europe from 
those nations that were not yet entirely 
within the tyranny of France, he believed 
it would be found that the Expedition had 
not produced that odium and disgust 
which had been stated by the noble lord. 


As to the conversation which the noble 


lord had mentioned, of the 4th of Sept. 
he had never heard of that conversation 
before, nor were ministers at all awaré of 
it. The common safety of the globe re- 
qaired the measure which had been adopt- 
ed. Nothing prevented France from ac- 
quiring universal dominion but the naval 
power of Great Britain. It alone formed 
the security of America, Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. His majesty felt that he owed to 
his subjects the step he had taken. It 
was, indeed, no ordinary step ; but was it 
an ordinary situation of affairs, when we 
ourselves were the only independent power 
in Europe? Two sources of the power of 
our enemy were to be the navy of Den- 
mark ar ‘the navy of Portugal. They 
were both happily removed out of his 
grasp. He had told us that he was re- 
solved to have < ships, colonies, and com- 
merce.’ . And to effect this end no power 
in Europe was to be allowed to remain 
neutral. Those who contemplated, as 
they ought, the power of France, and con- 
sidered, at the same time, that personal 
safety was the first law of nature, must 
agree that his majesty’s ministers had 
averted the danger which seemed to 
threaten the country, with as much mild- 
ness as the case would admit of. 

Earl St. Vincent declared, supposing 
for an instant, Zealand and the Danishnavy 
to be in the possession of Denmark, and 
the French to be in possession of Holstein, 
that he should think it more practicable to 
invade this country from Boulogne, than 
Zealand from Holstein. As to the situa- 
tion of the Danish fleet, it seemed to his 
lordship to be exactly what it was when 
he first knew it about eight and forty 
years ago.’ Having been employed by’ 
the late government in the expedition t 
the Tagus, he was prepared to say, that 
there was no resemblance whatever be- 
tween the conduct that would have been’ 
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pursued in that case, and what had been *: 
followed in the present. ase 
Earl Grey said, there never was a ques- 
tion in this or the other house of parlia-- 
ment, of nfore interest to the. country 
than the present; nor one-which more 
strongly affected the honour of the nation 
in the eyes of the whole world. So far _ 
from thinking the measure justified by 
what had fallen from the noble lord op- 
osite (Hawkesbury) in the latter part of 
bis speéch, in which he had held it out’as 
something which had saved the country | 
from ruin, he remained satisfied, after the 
most deliberate consideration he could 
give the subject, that so far from adding 
to the safety of the country, that point on 
which its safety most particularly depend- 
ed, he meagg its honour, had not only been 
greatly weakened, but had in fact received 
amortalstab. The noble lord had treated _ 
it as a question of necessity, arising out of 
that first of all duties, self-preservation. 
In that view of the subject, his, lordship 
should attempt to follow him. He had en- 
deavoured to make out three propositions ;. 
Ist, that the object of France was to col- 
lect as great a force as possible for the an- 
noyance of this country; and that the 
navy of Denmark was part of the force, so 
destined against us; 2d, that it was prac- 
ticable for the French government to — 
force Denmark into this measure ; and, 
3rd, that it was a scheme of so much 
danger to us, as warranted us in adopting, 
nay, as rendered it absolutely necessary 
for us to adopt, the measure in question, 
As to the first, his lordship was free to ad- 
mit that there could be little doubt of the 
anxiety of France to unite every power 
she could to carry on the war against us. 
with as much success as possible. This 
he was far from disputing; but still the 
noble lord could not allege, that it was 
of itself any thing like a sufficient vindi- 


_cation of the act which had been resorted 


to. It might be the policy of France to 
take the most immediate measures for ac- 
complishing her ends; but it was far 
from likely that Denmark would also see 
it to be her true line of policy to granta 
ready compliance with the demand of the: 
French government. It was undoubtedly 
her interest to keep out of the contest, 
and, if she was‘desirous of doing so she 


-had a threat to hold out to Buonaparte, as 
‘|\powerful as any he had to drive her to 


compliance with his wishes. She had the 
British navy to apply to for protection, 
and it would have been absolute ruin to 


\ 


| 

| 
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Buonaparte’s own schemes to -+have driven 
her to such a resource. This would at: 


once be putting it out of his power, either 
then, or at any future period, to accom- 
lish the object he was represented to 
ine had in view. To make out the pro- 
sition of the noble lord however, it must 
be incumbent on him to shew, either that 
Denmark was not willing to resist, or that 
she was not able, His noble friend (earl 
St. Vincent), had just declared that the 
Danes in Zealand were as secure against 
an attack from Holstem, as we were against 


’ an attack from Boulogne. The noble lord 


(Hawkesbury )had read an opinion of amili- 

‘tary person, from which it would seem, he 
wished to have the contrary inferred ; but 

it did not seem to him (lord Grey), to be at 

alla case in point. It was an answer to a 

as to the chance of some one of 

ve or six divisions, or 5000 out of 35,000 


"men, succeeding in effecting a landing. 
This was merely an hypothetical question, 


the answer to which proved nothing, for 
it did not say, that supposing any one di- 
vision of 5000 men making good their 
landing, that the Island of Zealand must 
fall. as a necessary consequence. His 
lordship felt himself entitled to complain, 
that, though this was a motion for the pro- 
duction of papers, the noble lord opposite 
should come forward and read extracts 
from this very information, which, at the 
same time, was refused to be presented to 
the house. His lordship did not think it 
could be pretended that the French could 
have made any successful attempt on 
Zealand when protected by the Swedish 
and Danish flotillas, and by the vast naval 
force of G. Britain. There was not, there- 
fore, such a probability, if the Danes had 
been determined to resist Buonaparte, 
that he could. have compelled them, as 
warranted us in having recourse to the 
extraordinary step we had taken. But it 
was said, the Danes were hostilely dis- 


posed towards us, and in proof of this were 


cited the American War, the Armed Neu- 
trality, and the Confederacy of 1801. 
From these however, particularly the last, 
his lordship was inclined to form a directly 
opposite opinion. They might be induced 
to reflect what had been the effect of that 
confederacy. An attack on their capital, 


and the loss of a considerable part of their 


fleet. He could not believe that, with 
this in their recollection, they would be 
very ready to join in any such confedera- 
cy. <A noble friend of his, in the course 


‘ of the debate, had complained of the mu- 
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tilation of his dispatches, and had stated, 


been different. The noble lord would ad- 
mit the writers of dispatches to be judges 
at least of their own meaning. His lord- 
ship and the other noble lord alluded to 
were in that house able to speak for them- 
selves, and to vindicate their characters 
against the improper liberties so taken 
with them. But, what was the fate of a 
foreign minister in this situation, left to 
have his conduct and character misrepre- 
sented, and judged of through an impro- 
per medium, both at home, and in the 
countries where his mission lay? For Mr. 
Garlicke, he could say, that he was a 
most meritorious and deserving gentleman, 
and had conducted himself with great 
credit at Copenhagen, where he left a 
most respectable character behind him. 
Though he did ample justice to the mis- 
sion on which he -was employed, he had 
also done justice to the Crown Prince, and 
so far from representing him as under the 
dominion of France, he had uniformly 
described him as of a. disposition and 
spirit to resist every idea of compulsion, 
and every attempt to induce him to devi- 
ate from his neutrality... This was the 


so long as he had any opportunity of know- 
ing their contents, and he challenged the 
noble lord to produce his (earl Grey’s) dis- 
patches, if he should presume to imsinuate 
that they breathed any different language. 
He did in one of his letters figure a possible 
case, and give directions accordingly, but 
in the very next sentence he expressed his 
conviction that such directions were unne- 
cessary. He was particularly anxious that 
his conduct and character should be 
fully examined in this and in every other 
part of his official duty, and for this pur- 
pose should be happy to see every dispatch 
which he had written on the subject laid 
before the house. It would have beenwrong 
in this country not to have been prepared 
for what might happen ; bat in the pre- 
sent measures there had been nothing but 
vain surmise and conjecture, nothing of 
that grave necessity which could justify 
so monstrous a step.—It had been said on 
a former night that some secret article in 
the Treaty of Tilsit, which had come to 
the iatiubddge of his majesty, had ecca- 
sionéd the attack on: Copenhagen ; and, 
what was still eye rene such was the 
reason assigned is majesty, both in 
the Declaration as to ‘the of 


‘Russia, and in the Speech on the vpering 


that if given entire, the effect would have’ 


character of all Mr. Garlicke’s dispatches, — 
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_of parliament. The noble lord, however, 
had ‘passed over this to-night in somewhat 


of a shuffling manner. The Treaty of 
Tilsit was signed on the 7th of July, and 
the order against Copenhagen, it ap- 
peared, was given on the 19th of July, so 
that it was morally and physically impos- 
sibly that the sacred Declaration put into 
the mouth of his majesty ‘could be true. 
And was not that a ground for enquiry ? 
Was that not a case in which the honour 
ef the house was concerned, and in which 
their duty called on them to interfere, and. 
set matters to rights ? It was said ministers 


had information from Portugal of the de- 


mand for giving up the navy of that 


country into the hands of France : but 


what did this government do on that 
occasion ? Did they send to bring their 


_ navy away? No; thenoble lord believed 


ministers had no merit whatever in the 
departure of that Court. It was entirely 
to be attributed ‘to the severe terms im- 
posed by Buonaparte himself, and his po- 
sitive refusal to allow the royal family any 
longer to reign.—His lordship was anxious 
to know, why Russia had been passed by, 
she being a party to the confederacy, 
while poor ditlaceless Denmark was made 
to suffer ? If matters might be supposed 
capable of being reconciled, why not give 


. Denmark that opportunity, and punish the 


actual party in the offence ? The doctrines 
now introduced exploded every principle 
of the law of nations, and introduced. 
a new system of ‘spoliation. ‘The scoff 
of dying with our hands on Puftfendorf, 
did away all that Mr. Pitt had been con- 
tending for with the thunder of his elo- 
quence for so many years, and all that 
had been struck with the keen arrows of 
the Anti-jacobin. Here the noble lord en-. 
tered into a statement of the condition of 
the Danish ships, which he considered 
hardly fit for our service ; the ships were 
small of their class; they were iron fas- 
tened, and not coppered. They would 
require, some of them, six gangs of ship- 
wrights to fit them out in six weeks. 
Some of them would take six months. The 
same number of men would build a 74 in 
a year ; sothat the repairs of these would 
cost half of the expence of a new ship of a 
superior kind. On this view, little advan- 
tage was to be ure from the Danish 
fleet.—As Ireland had been mentioned by 
a noble baron, he would avail ae of 
the present opportunity, strenuously to 
to his majesty’s ministers, to 


take into their most serious consideration 


the state of that generous, that heroic, 
though unfortunately oppressed, people, 
and by every means in their power to en- 
deavour to amelioriate their condition, and 
thereby to render them the warm and 
ecm! partisans of the cause of G. Britain, 
He advised this the more earnestly, be- 
cause he was convinced that this country 
would need every assistance that she could 
possibly obtain ; because he knew, that 
by the recent conduct of his majesty’s 
ministers, every power of the continent 
had become hostile to us. Even in Swe- 
den, notwithstanding the steady adherence 
of the Swedish monarch to his alliance 
with this country, he was well informed 
that the Danish expedition had created 
considerable disgust ; and in Russia, after 
all that had been said on the subject, by 
a noble lord (G. L. Gower) in another 
place, he could positively assert, on au- 
thority that could not be contradicted, 
that the general feeling towards England 
was in the highest degree inimical. It 
was the first. instance in which our cha- 
racter as a nation had been so deeply 
committed. Why the necessary inbor 
mation was refused he could not conceive. 
It could only be because ministers felt the 
weakness off their case ; because they felt 
that they had immolated the honour of 
the country, and by that sacrifice had 


forwarded, rather than retarded, the ob-— 


jects of the enemy. We had enabled 
France to shut the Sound against us, and 
to exclude our commerce from the con- 
tinent. We had also given her a port, in 


which she would have the power of con-- 


structing a marine, with much more rapi- 


dity, and at infinitely less expence, than in. 
Feeling most 


any other port of Europe. 
strongly the necessity of ample infor- 
mation on these and every other point 
connected with the subject, he should give 
his most cordial assent to the motion. 
The Earl of Mulgrave entered into an 
examination of the conduct of the late ad- 
ministration with respect to Portugal ; 
and contended, that after the orders which 
had been given by them on that subject, 
they came forward with a very bad grace 
to censure his majesty’s present govern- 
ment for what had been done by them at 
Copenhagen. 
pressed his confidence, that Denmark 
would not have forsaken her neutrality, 
and that she would have been neither ca- 
joled by the persuasion, nor influenced b 
the menaces of France, to have ma‘ 
common cause with her against G. Britain, 


The noble lord had ex-: 
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had it not been for the measures adopted 

' py the British government. What ground 
had the noble lord for this conviction ? 
- Let the house recollect the former conduct 
of Denmark, when, in two instances, in the 
armed neutrality of 1780, and ,in the con- 
federation of 1801, she opposed herself to 

. the maritime rights of this country; and 
in the latter instance in particular, in di- 
rect contradiction to the most solemn en- 
gagements, recently concluded; and let 
them then lay their hands on their hearts, 
and say, whether a diflerent course was to 
be expected. from the Danish court on this 
occasion, or whether there was not on the 
contrary infinitely greater reason than 
ever to believe that the Danes would unite 
with the enemy against us. A noble lord 
had said that the Danish ships were not 
worth haying. The last administration, 
however, would have been very glad to 
have got the Turkish ships if they could 
have seized them, which were certainly 
not half so good; but by no very singular 
tortuity of reason in the noble lords op- 
posite, every measure was laudable which 
they endeavoured to effect, and every 
measure was culpable which his majesty’s 
poms government had succeeded in ef- 
cting. But the noble lord was in error, 
the Danish fleet was well worth bringing 
away. It consisted of 16 sail of the line, 
which united to the 13 Russian ships, 
would have formed a fleet of near 40 
ships—a formidable navy, and one that 
might have involved this country in evils 
of considerable magnitude. Could such 
means of aunoyance have been looked 
at without apprehension? Would it not 
have been necessary for us to relax the 
blockade of several of the enemy’s ports ; 
and would not such a relaxation have 
enabled the enemy’s squadrons to escape 
for the purpose of attacking our colonial 
possessions, and doing us other irreparable 
mischief? There might be a great deal 
of magnanimity in the power of contem- 
plating so much danger without inquie- 
tude: but, for his part, he preferred the 
' prudence which prevented us from incur- 
ring it. A great deal had been said on 
the absurdity of allowing the Russian fleet 
to navigate the seas at pleasure, at the 
time that this serious attack had been 
-made upon the Danish marine. Now, 
the fact was, that orders had been dis- 
atched to our officers, not to permit a 


ian fleet to go into an enemy’s port. 


It was not want of caution that, had ad- 


Mitted the entrance into the Tagus of a 


Russian squadron, but want of wind and 
favourable weather, by which sir S. Smith 
was prevented from reaching the Tagus 
until two days after that squadron had got 
in. It was ludicrous to hear a noble earl 
talk of the Danish fleet as being the same 
that it was eight and forty years ago ; 
this assertion reminded him of the sailor, 
who, passing the Horse Guards in his way 
from the gp atm down to Portsmouth, 
saw one of the dragoons mounted at his 
post; on his return after a ten years ab- 
sence, he observed another dragoon in the 
same place. Conceiving it to be the 
same man, he whimsically exclaimed, 
‘Ah! damn’ you, are you there yet!’ 
He supposed the Danish fleet was like the 
Sleeping Beauty, who awoke after a nap 
of a century, in full possession of her 
pentane youth and charms.—The noble 
ord opposite had said, that to be sure we 
had got 16 ships of the line, but that, by 
so doing, we Rad excited the anger and 
resentment of the Danes. This was a 
cause of considerable regret ; but he con- 
tended, that his majesty’s ministers would 
have shewn a contemptible pusillanimity, 
and would have acted most unworthily, if 
they had been deterred from doing that 
which they conceived to be their duty, 
by any apprehension of Danish anger and 
resentment. If they had refrained from 


the approaching grasp of a. 


formidable enemy, an engine which would 
have given him a very considerahle addi- 
tion of power, they would indeed have 
deserved the most severe reprehension ; 
they would have merited all the reproba- 
tion that had that night been bestowed 
upon them, for having pursued an opposite 
lme of conduct. He regretted that the 
house was not unanimeus on the present 

uestion ; but he trusted that a very con- 
siderable proportion of the noble lords 
would, by their vote of that night, testify 
their approbation of the steps that. had 


been taken by his majesty’s government. 


Earl Darnley, rebutted all the arguments 
advanced by the noble earl who preceded 
him. He contended, that no case what- 


ever had been made out to justifythe harsh | 


measures resorted, to by ministers, in at- 


tacking a defenceless people in a state of 


avowed neutrality. 
Lord Sidmouth, rose at a late hour, and 
supported the motion in a speech of consi- 
derable animation. The noble viscount 
began with strongly urging, that it was 
the paramount duty of ministers, at all 
times, to furnish parliament with ‘formal 
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and authentic infortintion, as to the 
and nature of any new contest, in which, 


’ by their counsels, whether wise or one 


dent, they had involved the country. 

war with Denmark was'a new war, and 
upon what pretence could ministers ask 
for thesupport of that house while th 
refused it that information which, upon all 
occasions of war, had never been denied ? 
The noble viscount then proceeded to 
consider the question in reference to the 
disposition of the Danes towards this coun- 


try, and contended, in the first place, that. 


there was no one reason to suppose the 
Danes were hostilely inclined towards us, 
and in the next, even admitting that the 

-were, that this would not in itself justify 
the measure of the expedition—He next 
adverted to Russia, and commented with 
much force on the glaring anachronism 
in imputing the expedition which sailed 
in July to intelligence not known here till 
the 8th of the following month. He dwelt 
upon the indecency of putting such an as- 
sertion into his ma- 
jesty. As to the designs of the French in 
the Baltic, he tho a 


pect, was the power most interested in 
such interference; and it was his firm 
persuasion, that Russia would never have 
suffered France to have established any 
_ gerious influence in that sea. The noble 
viscount then proceeded to argue the ques- 
tion on the ground of danger to this 
eountry. He considered this danger, first 
with respect to itscertainty—that certainty 
had not been at all made out. He consi- 
dered it next in reference to its magnitude, 
and denied that any proof had been ad- 
duced to convince any impartial man that 
it was greater in point of magnitude than 
certainty. He lastly considered it with 
ry Pv to its urgency, in which he thought 
it failed ‘as much as in either of the two 
former considerations. The noble viscount 
concluded an impressive speech, with a 
solemn to their lordships to pause 
before they decided upon a question in- 
__ volving so deeply the national character ; 
and to bear in mind, that if, as had been 
said, the expedition was generally ap- 
pow of hitherto by the country, it was 
ecause that country looked with confi- 
dence to his majesty’s ministers for the 
fullest and most satisfactory information.— 
The house then divided, 
Contents, ....35..,Proxies, 13— 48 
‘Non-Contents, 67....Proxies, $8 —105 
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the best guarantee’ 
this country could have had in that res- | 


ition. to the Dardanelles, . 
List of the Minority. 
Auckland, 
Carysfort, 
lenboro 
Lauderdale, 
Yarborough, 
Hutchinson, 
Braybrooke. 
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Prories. 
Bute, 

Shaftsbury, 

Carnarvon, 

Lucan, 

Thanet, 

Hereford, 

Dorchester, 

Bulkeley, 

Ossory, 

Lilford, 

Dundas, 

Foley, 

Spencer of Worme. 
leighton (lord 
Blandford) 


Hard wicke,; 

Grey, 
Cholmondeley, 
Albemarle, 
Spencer, 
Buckinghamshire, 
Sidmouth, 

St. John, 
Besborough, 
Darnley, 


Grenville, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, February 8. 
(Expepition To THE Mr. 
T. Grenville begged the attention of the 


| opposite for a few moments. 


e house would recollect, that as the late 
administration quitted office before the 
result of the Expedition to Constantinople 
was known, it was impossible for him to 
judge what Papers had or had not been 
received-on the subjeet by the admiralty. 
It was well known that the greater part of 
communications from the admiralty origi- 
nated in letters to and from the first lord, 
who caused all such letters to him, and du- 
plicates of all such letters from him, as he 
conceived to be fit subjects of official resort, 
to be laid before the board of Admiralty. 
He had not now the opportunity of know- 
ing whether several papers of considerable 
importance to the elucidation of this sub- 
ject, had been laid before the board. One 
was a Letter from lord Collingwood to 
the first lord of the admiralty, containing 
sir T. Louis’s report of the state of the 
Dardanelles, and of the Turkish fleet and 
batteries on the 5th of Dec. Two others 
were Letters from himself to lord Colling- 
wood, on the subject of Alexandria and 
Constantinople, of which he had thought 
— to lay before the admiralty certi- 

ed copies, that they might become the 
subjects of official resort. Having so done, 
he thought it his duty to call-the attention, 
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his majesty’s ministers, before they made 
up their minds on the Papers to be produ- 
ced, and to express his hope, that when 
those papers were produced, a sufficient 
time would be allowed for the discovery 
of any deficiencies that it might be found 
necessary to supply. ey. 

, Mr. Secretary Canning observed, that 
he had ona former occasion sufficiently 
evinced his wish, that all the information 
on the subject, which the gentlemen oppo- 
site were desirous of having, should be pro- 
duced, although the expression of that 
wish had been so ungraciously treated, 
that he should feel much disinclined again 
to enter into.a private communication on 
that or any other subject with the gentle- 
men opposite. 

Mr.T. Grenville, in explanation, declared 
that the first intimation which he had had 
of the private communication to which the 
right hon. gent. alluded, was when on his 
legs in that house. 

{ExpepiTion To CopENHAGEN.] Mr. 
Whitbread rose to make his promised motion 
for the production of certain Papers, ex- 
tracts from which had been quoted by the 

right hon. secretary, in his speech, in de- 
fence of the expedition to Copenhagen. 
(p- 272.) The hon. member observed, that 

e subject was of the highest importance 
in itself. The right hon. secretary in his 
speech, had carried the practice of making 

artial extracts from papers not before the 
an to an extent to which it had never 
been pushed before. In the course of his 
speech, which certainly none but an able 
man. could have spoken, he had resorted 
to a practice of partial extract and com- 
ment, which probably no other man be- 
sides himself would have had recourse to. 

In the course of the last war, lord Mel- 
ville, then a member of that house, and 
high in office, had set the example of a 
similar practice ; but he well remembered 
that the practice had then been reprobat- 
ed as unfair, as derogating from the dig- 
nity of the house, and as calculated to 
produce an impression, in most cases, to- 
tally different from that which the papers 

. given at full length would bear. He 

would do Mr. Pitt the justice to say, that 

he had never descended to such a prac- 
tice. The right hon. gent. should recol- 
lect the situation of high trust and respon- 
sibility which he. held, and that it was 
most unbecoming that situation to put any 
thing like a false gloss on the written opi- 

’ nions of his predecessors in office. He had 

shqontheriy of his noble friend (earl Grey) 

Vou. X. 
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to declare, that he felt injured by the par- 
tial extracts and comments which he had 
made from the dispatches which he had * 
sent to our envoy at the Danish Court. 
These extracts, he was convinced; would 
not-have been read, had that noble lord 
continued a member of that house; or, if 
they had, the meaning affixed to them 


would have been flatly contradicted. There 


were gestures which would throw an air 
of ridicule on the most serious matters, and 
what was stated only hypothetically might 
be so read as if absolutely true, thus giv- 
ing a totally different complection to what 
would result from the perusal of the whole. 
These were the acts which the right hon.. 
secretary had had recourse to.. He. had 
also followed a similar method with regard 
to some dispatches of lord Hutchinson, and 
of Mr. Garlicke, the British envoy at the 
court of Denmark, selecting detached pas- — 
sages from -their correspondence, -and 
making them say, in fact, what he pleased. 
These two noble lords, however, had. the 
opportunity of explaining their own mean- 
ing, and of refuting that interpretation 
which was put upon their words, while 
Mr. Garlicke was so situated, that it was 
not possible he could obtain that redress. 
to which he was justly entitled. _ He also 
conceived that the partial extracts which 
had been made tended to calumniate the 
Crown Prince of Denmark, in as far as: 
they represented him as desirous of put- 
ting an end to his neutrality; for, ibe, 
all that he had heard and known of the 
conduct of that prince, he believed it to 
be his wish to reinain perfectly neutral. 
On some occasions, when it served his 
purpose, the right. hon. secretary had 
urged the great inconvenience of pro- 
ducing diplomatic papers; but he had not. 
found it inconvenient to make such partial 
extracts from papers ih ‘his. possession, as 
might enable him to attain his purpose, 
of gaining a vote of the house; even though 
such extracts gave a totally different co-_ 
lour to that which the papers not thus gar- “ 
bled would have had. If the right hon. 
secretary had given a false impression, as 
he contended that he had, by his partial 
quotations, he had neither done his duty 
to the public, to those persons connected - 
with the late administration, nor to the 
much-injured Danes ; for he should always 
view them in that light. There was one 
way of doing justice, however, and only 
one, and that was, to lay before the pub-: 


lic the dispatches from which he had made 


quotations. At the same 
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time, while he demanded this act of: jus- 


~ tice, he was authorized by his noble tela- 


tive to declare, that he would’ rather be 
contented’ to suffer in his character and 
feelings than that the public service should 
be injured by any disclosure ; but he was 
at the same time authorized to say, that 
his noble relative was of opinion, that no 
inconvenience would arise from laying the 
papers before the house.—The hon. gent. 
concluded with a the following 
ep : 1. Copy of the Dispatch from lord 
owick to Mr. Garlicke, dated London, 
Dec. 3, 1806, an extract from which was 
read by Mr. Secretary Canning in his 
lace in this house on Wednesday last, and 
te Answer of Mr. Garlicke thereto: 2. 
opy of the Note delivered by Mr. Rist to 

‘d Howick, relative to the Order in 
Council of Jan. 7, 1807, and the Answer 
thereto, extracts from which were read 
by Mr. Secretary Canning im his place in 
this house on Wednesday last.” 
Mr. Secretary Canning contended, that 
wheft in the course of his speech on 
Wednesday last he was led to consider the 
disposition of the Danes towards this coun- 
try, and the means which they had, whe- 
ther of offence or defence, about the latter 
énd of 1806, he availed himself of that 
information of unquestionable authority 
on these subjects, which had been left by. 
his predecessor in office. The circumstance 
of the continuity of the government being 
disturbed, did not detract from the value 
of that information. It should be recol- 
lected what it was that gave occasion for 
the extracts which he had made. He had 
contended, that the seizure of Holstein by 
the French would have a dangerous influ- 
ence upon Zealand ; first, by the possi- 
bility of an actual transfer of French troops 
to that island ; and, 2dly, because it would 
have been difficult, if not impossible, for 
the Danish army to retreat in the face of 


4 


a Victorious French force. But the seiz- 
ure of Holstein ‘would have also had a 
moral influence upon the Dahes, in dis- 
sing them to join that power by which 
were overawed. To illustrate this, 
e had made an extract from a dispatch of 
‘His noble predecessor, jn which the con- 
tingency of this event was foreseen, and in 
which’our envoy was ordered to notify to 
the Danish government, that if any pro- 
mise was made to surrender their fleet to 
the French, his majesty would resent it. 
This extract was not made, however, by 
way of recrimination or imputation upon 
the. noble lord ; on the contrary, it was 


certainly the opinion and advice which fe 
should have suggested in the same cir: 
cumstances.—There was another subject 
on which he had quoted lord Howick, with 
regard to the offer of 25,000 Swedes for 
the defence of Denmark; and that wag 
the advice which he himself should haye 
offered. He was at a loss to conceive 
how that noble lord could feel himself 
hurt by the extracts which he had made ; 
and he was equally at a loss to conceive 
how he could have altered that opinion 
with regard to the dispositions and power 
of Denmark to maintain her neutrality, if - 
he ever entertained it.—He had also said, 
that the mode in which the Danish go- 
vernment had remonstrated with this 
country on the subject of the Order in 
Council, which was a measure of partial 
retaliation for the French decree, disco- 
vered any thing else rather than a dispo-. 
sition to cultivate impartiality, and that it 
appeared in the same light to the late .ad- 
ministration. He therefore had no objec- 
tion to the production of the Note of Mr. 
Rist, since it would. tend to throw light on 
the nature and propriety of the late Orders 
in Council. But, in his opinion, no case 
whatever was made out for the production 
of the other papers, since he had only 
quoted them as a confirmation of those 
suspicions which were so reasonably en- 
tertained with regard to the conduct of 
the Danes. The extracts which he had 
made from Mr. Garlicke’s dispatches re- 
lated to that particular period of time 
after the fatal battle of Jena, and the vio- 
of the by France ; 
were principally made for te a 
of persons in official 
situations in Denmark, had that bias to- 
wards the interests of France, which it ‘was 
the business of the British government to 
counteract, if possible. He was confident 
thatno person could charge him with having 
made any false statement of what was con- 
tained in Mr. Garlicke’s dispatches. But his 
chief objection to the present motion arose 
from this principle, that. it would go to 
establish a precedent for ‘publishing all 
apers and foreign dispatches whatever. 
The depositaries of the public confidence 
must judge in every instance, whether 
they ought to be produced or not. There 
would be no end to distrust, and from the 
sample which was now exhibited, there 
would be no end to the demand and pre 
duction of papers, To the jealousy ‘which 
the hon. gent. discovered, no other A 


sition of papets would be satisfactory, | 
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‘that of putting him into the Foreign Office, 
and letting him rummage at pleasure. 
With regard to the dispatches of lord 
Howick, it was highly probable that the 
noble lord had copies of them in his own 
possession ; but if not, he should be happy 
furnish him with copies from the Fo- 
‘reign Office. In observing upon the state 
of Denmark at a particular period, he had 
taken the opportunity to state that the pos- 
‘sibility of a junction between France’ and 
Denmark had been contemplated by his 
oble predecessor, and that orders had 
a in consequence, communicated, how 
‘to act, in the case of such an event. It 
appeared that the house was convinced of 
the propriety of the measures adopted by 
government, from what had been already 
roduced ; and it was for those members 
‘who thought otherwise to bring the same 
forenen again before the house, if they 
thought fit. 
Earl Temple was astonished at. the 
speech of the right hon. secretary the other 
‘night in many parts of it, and still more 


_ so, at the manner in which he attempted 


to defend himself to-night, by denying the 
information which the motion before the. 
house was calculated to convey. He had 
referred to extracts from the dispatches of 
lord Howick in his own defence the other 
night, and in support of his own argument. 
fe must be excused when he called these 
extracts, garbled extracts of documents to 
which he had access from his official sity- 
ation. In the course of the debate, the 
right hon. secretary gaye a part which 
suited the purpose of his own argument, 
and pe the rest. He should have 
expected, that a man of the talents and 
station of the right hon. secretary would 
not have stooped to the artifice of garbling 
scraps of paper, to give a false colouring to 
a transaction of path importance as that of 
which he was treating the other night ; 
for most indi mane it was, anes the whole 
matter would have appeared in a ve 

different li from in which 


peech of the right hon. secret laced | 

is p that if 
y him to Mr, Garlicke 


by this proceeding, and declare 

sent 
had been all read, instead of the partial 
extract which the right hon. secretary 
gave to.the house, the whole transaction 
vould have;a different colour from that 
which ‘the ading of that partial extract 
ye Wha t was the, pout in, 
here had been an. inquiry respecting 
iy and the Expedition to Copen- 
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hagen had been attempted to be justified 
from certain circumstances. Gentlemen 
on one side of the house contended, that 
the account which ministers had given of 
that matter was not satisfactory. Upon, 
that occasion, the right hon. secretar: 

read part of a letter from lord Grey, to Me. 
Garlicke, and in that extract he left off at 
the end of a paragraph which snited..his 
own purpose, and the very next would 
have explained the whole context, and 
given an entirely different colour to the 
matter. This was grievous to my lord 
Grey, who was. a public man, who had 
held an high official situation, and in 
whose character the public had a great 
interest. He conceived this to be a per- 
fectly fair and sufficient ground for calling 
for the production of public documents ; 
and he was sorry to say, that referring to 
the estimation in which he. had hitherto 
held the right hon. secretary for candour, 
in that part of his character he had been 
greatly deceived. 

Mr. Herbert took a general. view of the 
expedition to Copenhagen, which he-con- 
sidered as setting an example, which 
would in future have the effect of involving 
neutral powers in war, whatever might be 
their interest orinclination. . 

‘The Secretary at War defended the 
measure, and conceived it plain to the 
common sense of every man, that from 
the power of France and the weakness of 
Denmark, the latter power would not have 
been permitted to remain neutral. 

Mr. Tierney alluded to the speech of 
the right honourable the secretary of 
state on a former night, the eloquence of 
which he admired, but he could not help 
saying, it was a speech most of the force 
of which was derived from the extracts 
which he took from certain documents to 
which he referred. And here he must 
take leave to lament that a, secretary of 
state should ayail himself of the command 
he had of the documents of office, and 
which none but a secretary of state could 
have taken; and here he must alsodeclare, 
that the extracts which the right hon. 
gent. read, were garbled extracts, Lord 
Grey was well known to be hostile. to the 
Expedition to Copenhagen, and .by the 
extract which the right hon. gent. gave of 
the dispatch of lord Grey (then lord 
Howick) to Mr. Garlicke, it would appear 
as if lord Howick.had recommended that 
expedition. He really did not see what 
his hon. friend (Mr. Whitbread) could do 


bring forward the present mo- 
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tion; he ought to do it for the sake of the 
-fiouse of commons, he ought to do it for the 
sake of the public, who had a right to be 
fairly informed n this matter; he 
‘Ought, lastly, to doit for the sake of the cha- 
‘yacter of lord Howick; for every public 
man was entitled to a fair consideration by 
the public. The right hon. secretary 
consented to lay-before the house the cor- 
respondence of Mr. Rist, because that ap- 
peared to answer the party motives of th 
right hon. pent. He made a partial extract 
_ fromthe dispatch of lord Howick for the 
‘same reason, but he repressed the rest of 
lord Howick’s dispatch, because it would 
put an end to those party motives by 
placing the subject in another light, and 
explaining the whole matter to the public. 
The general objection to the production 
of papers, was the inconvenience to the 
blic service by producing them; but 
ere it was not contended that any such 
“would be the case if the whole dispatch of 
my lord Howick was produced. Here the 
house was called upon to recognize a right 
in the secretary of state to read what part 
he pleased of any document in his office, 
just as it might suit himself, and that out 
of pure confidence in the secretary of 
state. No man admired more than he did 
the talents of the right hon. gent. but he 
did not choose to put that sort of confi- 
dence in ary man, as to allow him to make 
‘partial extracts out of documents as they 
might suit his purpose. Indeed, he had 
refused it to a person more considerable 
than the right hon. gent. ; he meant the 
Jate Mr. Pitt. He did not object to the 
right hon. gent. taking to himself the tem- 
porary triumph of a debate by a little 
‘tricking, or perhaps to continue that tri- 
umph for the day after the debate, but it 
was too much that he should claim the 
continuance ‘of the triumph for a week 
together ; when the whole. of it was 
founded upon a fallacy, it was too much to 
endeavour to keep the country in a state of 
delusion. There was this difference be- 
_ tween ministers and their opponents : the 
opponents of ministers had done every 
thing in their power to make the case 
clear to the public view—ministers every 
thing in their power to keep matters in the 
dark. They now talked of the thanks of 
the house and of the public, and indeed 
~ they were perhaps nearly as well entitled 
to them as some who had them. He would 


put them to the test. Would they desire 
any young man of warm wishes for them, 


to move the approbation of the house to 


them for their conduct on the Copenhagen 
Expedition ? He ventured to say they 
dared not. But ministers said, ‘ Why do 
not 6a movea vote of censure against us ? 
Such achallenge, said the hon. gent. comes 
with a bad face from men who have the 
evidence of their conviction in their 
pockets, but will not produce it. If the 
right hon. gent. will give me the evidence 
upon which he founded his proceedings 
against Copenhagen, I pledge myself to 
bring forward the motion of censure ; but 
he knows in his heart he has no such evi- 
dence to produce.—He wished to put the 
house upon its guard against being cajoled 
into a belief that ministers had a tittle of 
proof for their justification. There was | 
no such thing in existence, and he dared 
them to the production of any thing that 
could warrant the bombarding a neutral 
town,and murderinginnocent men, women, 
and children. But if the full documents 
were to be withheld upon this subject, 
what an idea would go down to posterity, 
, when such a motion should appear on the 
journals to have been opposed by his ma- 
jesty’s ministers ! 

Mr. Lockhart observed, that the vote of 
the former night must have proceeded 
upon one of two grounds. It must either 
have proceeded trom a conviction of the 
satisfactoriness of the extracts of the pa- 
pers produced, or from a general con- 
viction of the necessity of the measure. | 
The nature of the war was now greatly 
altered from what it was. We were now 
fighting for nothing less than self-defence, 
and odr existence as a nation. France 
had subjugated nearly the whole conti- 
nent of Europe, and it did not behove 
this country to remain inactive, till she 
had collected means to form an attack 
against us. Ministers, he conceived, had 
acted wisely in anticipating the steps 
which France was known to have in con- 
templation. If we had the fullest proof of 
the good inclinations of Denmark to this 
country, but were at the same time con- 
vinced that she was unable to resist the 
confederacy formed against her, ministers, 
in his opinion, were justified in having 
acted as they had done. He should there- 
fore op ose the production of the papers 
moved for 
Mr. Horner begged leave to recall to 
the attention of the, house what ‘was the 
real motion they were then debating. ‘His 
hon. friend had moved for two papers, one 
of which’ had been granted, but as to the 


other it was to be refused, which: was the 
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~ this paper, had not attempted to say there 


"pression that it should be attempted to be 
refused. 


aac 


_ ment to the house, which part had induced 


. such impression. There was no such in- 
terference warranted by the extracts. of 


oecasion of the present discussion. The 
right hon. gentlemen, however, who were 
thus pleased to refuse the production of 


was any parliamentary “ground for their 
refusal: on that head, or that it would be 
betraying any secret intelligence, or that 
jt would be dangerous, or produce any 
ublic inconvenience, the house had not 
Leni any thing. Now, the parliamen- 
tary ground for producing it was, that 
it was intimately connected with a very 
important measure, with the whole cir- 
cumstances of which that house ought 
and was desirous to be acquainted ; and 
therefore he was surprised beyond ex- 


If the right hon. secretary could 
shew that its production would cause any 
public inconvenience, he would do well.to 
state it; but till he did, he hoped the house 
would incline towards the motion, and insist 
on its being given. What was the course 
the right hon. gent. had pursued ? In jus- 
tifying a great and important measure to 
the house, he had read part of this docu- 


many to suppose that the opinion of the 
noble lord who wrote the letter was in 
favour of the measure, by holding forth 
the same opinion of the Danish overn- 
ment as the present ministers had formed, 
whereas the reverse would have proved to 
be the case, had the whole of that docu- 
ment been read, and would be still proved 
if the whole paper, then the subject of de- 
bate, were to be produced. 

*. The Chancellor of the Exchequer main- 
tained, that there was no foundation for the 
supposition that the extracts made by his 
right hon. friend out of the dispatch of 
lord Howick to Mr. Garlicke at Copenha- 
gen, made the unfavourable impression 
against that noble lord which some gen- 
tlemen apprehended ; for they seemed to 
think that the object of making these ab- 
stracts was merely to impress the house 
with the idea that lord Howick wasnow com- 
plaining against this expedition, only be- 
cause he was in opposition, but that if he 
‘were in power, he would have done as 
ministers did. But it was not the intention 
of his right hon. friend to produce any 


the dispatch of the noble lord. It was-not 


denied that the noble lord was against the 
' expedition. But the opinion of lord How- 
was, that if Denmark gave. up her 


fleet to secure’ Holstein from the seizure 
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and gripe of France, that such a submis- 
sion would not be assented to by his Bri- 
tannic majesty ; that was the sentiment of 
lord Howick in the Dispatch alluded to, 
and that was all that his nent hon. friend 


meant to impress upon the house the other 
night. As to the challenge thrown out by 
aright hon. gent. he had only to say, that 
ministers were satisfied with the vote upon 


defence sufficient as it stood ; nor did he 


bearance of the right hon. gent. either in 
the house, or out of it, if he thought he 
could attack them with success, notwith- 
standing his apparent magnanimity, in 
saying that he should not attack them un- 
til they were prepared with their defence. 

Mr. Windham complained that ministers 
had swindled the house out of an appear- 
ance of approbation of the Danish expedi- 
tion, in the Address to his majesty, although 
it was then understood, that that Address 


any actual opinion. The grand grounc 
for the production of the papers moved 
for by his hon. friend, was that the house 
having, irregularly in his opinion, allowed 
a flagrant injustice to be done to an indi- 
vidual, were bound to repair it as far as 
lay in their power. : 
Sir John Orde was desirous that -minis- 
ters should not be fettered. The gentle- 
men opposite seemed to wish that we should 
give the sword to our enemy, and content 
ourselves with the scabbard. 

Mr. Lyttleton did not thirik that the re- 
sistance to the present motion rested on 
the same grounds as the resistance to the 
motion of Wednesday last. Although he 
voted for ministers on that day, common 
justice would compel him to vote for the 
hon. gent. on the present occasion. 

Mr. Sheridan was glad to hear the chal- 
lenge thrown out by the other side. As 
to a vote of censure, he should be happy 
to vote two censures; the one on the dis- 
respectful manner in which all information 


relative to the Danish expedition had been . 


‘withheld from the house ; the other on the 
expedition itself. He contended strenu- 
ously for the production of the papers 
moved for by his hon. friend. Before the 
meeting of parliament he had made up his 
mind to support his majesty’s ministers on 
the subject of the expedition to Copenha- 
gen; fully expecting that they would be 
able to prove, either that a collusion ex- 


isted between Denmark and France, or 


‘that Denmark could not have resisted. the 


believe they should owe much to the for- — 


was a mere matter of form, not eres > 


the king’s speech. They. thought their 
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compulsion of France. Neither of these | 
points had been established ; and with re- 
rd_ to. the first particularly, he pledged 
imself, when the subject was resumed, to 
make it incontrovertibly manifest, that 
there never had been any collusion what- 
ever. 

- Mr, Sharpe said, he thought the mo- 
tion ought to be acceded to on every 
principle of fairness and justice; and 
so convinced was he of the partiality and 
injustice of reading garbled papers, that if 
. no other person accepted the challenge 
. given to that side of the house, he would 

Fimwalf bring forward a motion, for a vote 
of censure; though from the slight connec- 
tion he had in the house, and the short 
time he had been a member of it, he could 
not boast even so much parliamentary 
courage as to flatter himself with syccess, 
and could wish it to fall into abler hands. 

Mr. Whitbread congratulated the house 
on the idea, that whether they lost the mo- 

_ tion or not, it would have the good effect 
of preventing the right hon. gentleman 
from again making use of garbled letters. 

The i of ‘the exchequer had 

clearly shewn, that he had never had a 

cause in a court of justice in which he 

found it so difficult to defend his client ; 
for all he could say in his behalf was, that 
he did not mean to draw that inference 
which othcrs had done for him. The 
right hon. gent. had said, ‘does the noble 

lord mean to say, that I have cast any im- 

utation on him, by reading his letter ?’ 

e wovid answer for the noble lord, yes, 
—the imputation of holding one language 
while. in office, and another when out of 
it, and in so doing palming au imposition | 
on that house and the public. Ministers 
and the noble lord were, then, at issue: 
roduce the paper. Was there any pub- 
lic inconvenience arising from it? He 
would answer boldly, no ;.it had not even 
been pretended that there was the most 
distant risk of it. Ministers were willing 
to give Mr. Rist’s letter, because it might 
serve their purpose on another occasion, | 
. but that which made against them they | 
withheld. The right hon. secretary had | 
said.on Wednesday last, that whenever he 
' saw the footsteps of. those incapable ser- 
vants he to avoid them, as a 


path to be shunned; he wished, however, | ‘ 


the sight hon. gent. would imitate them in |. , 


 their.candour.and fairness. He had seemed 
to think he.was dealt hardly.by, in.its be- 
ing insinuated that he had represented 


the |. 


tuously by France ; but he appealed to 
the recollection of the house, that, he tried 
to give every appearance of ridicule in the 
story he had tld of the Danish officer who 
was taken prisoner by the French, and 
treated with somuch contumely ; and stop. 
ped short there to make the house believe 


‘that no satisfaction had been demanded, 


But the fact was otherwise ; the Crowy 
Prince had made ademand of satisfaction, 
and obtained it trom prince Murat. If the 
right hon. gent. had gone on and told the 
house that fact, it would have taken away 
all the force of his story ; so, when he read 
the passage he had selected from the no- 
ble lord’s letter, and at the ¢nd of which 
he was so heartily cheered, if he had but 

iven One single word more—the word 

—with the same emphasis that he con- 
cluded the ,sentence preceding it, that 
word but would have effectually knocked 
down all those cheers, by shewing that 
the opinion conyeyed was directly con- 
trary to that he wished to have believed. 
If no other man in the house would bring 
it forward, he would himself move fora 
vote of censure ; for never was censure so 
abundantly merited. 

Mr. Montague was proceeding, but the 
house became so clamorous, that he was 
obliged to sit down. On a division, there 
appeared—For the motion 75: Against it 
157. Majority 84.—On our return to the 
gallery, 

Mr. Sharpe gave notice of his intention. 
of submitting to the house certain Resolu- 
tions relative to the Expedition to Copen- 
hagen, and the Conduct of Ministers — 
therein ; but refused to name the day. 

List of the Minority. 

Abercromby,James Greenhill, Robert 

Baring, Alexander Griffinhoofe, B. 

Baring, Thomas Herbert, H. A. 

Bathurst, rt. Hibbert, G. 

Bernard, Scrope Horner, F, 

Bradshaw, A, C. Howard, col. 

Bruce, P.€. Howard, W. 

sir F. 

sir G. 

Cavendish, lord G. 

_Cavendish,W. 


Cavendish, G.A.H.C. 


Macdonald, James 
‘Mackenzie, gen. 
‘Martin, Henry 
(Mathew, M. 
_ Maule, Ww. R, 
» Milbank, sir Ralph 
Miller, sir Tho.) 
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Cocks, hon. E,S, Loftus, general 
Colbourne, N. R.- Lyttleton, W. H. 
Crevey, Thomas 
Cuthbert, J. R. 
“Ebrington, visc. 
| |-.Edeo;W. 
Manes humusted and treated _ Fergusson, general 
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Milton, viscount 
Moore, Peter 
‘Morpeth, Viscount 
Mosley, sir O. 
Neville, R, 
Newport, sir John 
Ord, William 
Ossulston, lord 
Parry, Love 
Peirse, Hen 
Petty, lord H. 

Piggott, sir A. 
Ponsonby, F. . 
Prittie, A. 


Russell, lord W. 
Scudamore, R. 
Sharpe, Richard 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Smith, G. 
Taylor, M. A. 
Temple, earl 
Tierney, G. 
Tracy, H. 
Vansittart, N. 
Vernon, G. G. V. 
Ward, J. W. f 
Wardel, col, 
Western, C. C. 

Quin, W. H. Whitbread, Sain. 
Romilly, sir S. Windham, W. 

[Papers RELATING TO DENMARK AND 
Orver in Councit or Jan. 7, 1807.] 
The following are copies of the Papers 
relative to Denmark and the Order in 
Council of the 7th Jan. 1807, moved for 
this day, by Mr. Whitbread. 


PAPERS 
PRESENTED BY HIS MAJESTY’S COMMAND TO 

BOTH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, FEB. 15, 

1808. 

No. I.—Note from M. Rist to Lord Vis- 

count Howick, dated London, March 
9, 1807. 

The undersigned, Charge d’ Affaires of 
his majesty the king of Denmark, in trans- 
mitting in due time to his court by the 
Note, by which his excellency viscount 
Howick acquainted him, on the 10th of 
Jan. with the Order in Council, (p. 126.), 
issued by his Britannic majesty, prohibit- 
ing all commerce between the different 
ports of the enemy and those subject to 
the influence of the French government, 
foresaw at that time the deep and painfal 
impression which that Order could not 
fail to produce upon the eourt of Den- 
mark,—He has this moment received its 
orders to express to the ministers of his 
Britannic majesty the surprise and grief 
which the court of the undersigned has 
felt in taking notice of a resolution, which, 
founded upon a principle in itself inad- 
missible, attacks one of the chief sources 
of the commercial prosperity of Denmark, 
, and seems to give a blow, as direct as it 
is unprovoked, to her most sacred rights, 
-and to the treaties which connect her with 
G. Britain. He has received the orders 
. of his court, to detail to his Britannic ma- 
jesty’s government the fatal consequences 
of this measure, and finally to require its 


suppression —The in quitting” 


himself of these orders of his excellency 


vise. Howick, takes the liberty of de- 
manding from him all the serious attention 
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| which the importance of the object re- 


quires, for this exposition; which will be 
dictated by that frankness and moderation 
(worthy of an independent government, 
and one friendly to G. Britain,) by which 
the court of Denmark has been constantly 
actuated in her proceedings and discussions 
with that of London.—Of all courts, whose 


of neutrality, that of the undersigned is 
called upon to do so on this occasion more 
particularly, as well by its situation, as by 
the nature of the Order in Council in ques- 
tion: It is against her interests principally 
that it is directed; her subjects chiefly 
will suffer by its consequences. Almost 
exclusively in possession of the advan- 
tageous coasting trade between the dif- 
ferent ports which will henceforward be- 
come inaccessible to them, they are me- 
naced with the deprivation of a branch of © 
their navigation, which has occupied until 
the present time hundreds of vessels, thou- 
sands of sailors and industrious workmen, 
and considerable Henceforth 
the Mediterranean will, ‘for the most part, — 
be shut against their enterprises: a voyage 
from Holland to France, from Italy to 
Spain, from the Hanse towns to the ports. 
of the Mediterranean, will render their 
vessels and their cargoes subject to confis- 
cation. Excluded from the greatest part 
of the ports of the continent of Europe, it 
is wished that they should renounce, not 
only the considerable advantages which 
the neutrality of their flag insures them in 
carrying on the coasting trade, but also 
the ¢ontinuance of an essential part. of 
their direct and legitimate commerce with 
the ports above-mentioned. After having 
sold the produce of their country, planks, 
fish, or corn, in one of, the Northern ports 
of Holland, France, or Spain, they will be 
obliged to return in ballast, because the 
will not be allowed to seek, in the Southern 
ports of those countries, and of Italy, such 
merchandize as the countries of the North 
have’ occasion for, and which can alone 
produce returns sufficiently advantageous 
to reimburse the expences of their voyages. 
In order to procure salt, wines, brandy, 
and oil, it will be necessary for them to 
sail from Danish ports for the most part 
in ballast, in order to fetch them from the 
ports of the Mediterranean; if they do’ 
not prefer, which, according to at a - 
pearance will be the case, to renounce a 
together a traffic, which would hencefor-. 
ward become a ruinots speculation —And 
a can‘the subjects of his Danish majesty 


duty and interest it is to defend the rights 
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be deprived of their legitimate traffic, of 
one of the ages ‘branches 6f their in- 
dustry ? what right can they - be 
stopped in the pursuit of a peaceable oc- 
cupation, the exercise of which is guaran- 
_ teed to them by the public law of nations, 
and by the sacred faith of treaties; which 
insure to Denmark, on the part of G. Bri- 
tain, the unlimited liberty of the seas in 
all cases in which Denmark has not her- 
self consented, by. express stipulations, to 
renounce the exercise of a part of her 
rights ?—-They will be so deprived, ac- 
cording to a principle of retaliation, not 
against Denmark, for she has never swerved 
from the strict execution of her treaties, 
or from her duties towards England ; but 


Britain seems but too ready to follow, in 
order to render the stipulations of treaties, 
and the pacific relations between states, 
subordinate to a right of war, indefinite in 
its principle, unlimited in its extent, in- 
calculable in its consequences, but com- 
pletely foreign to, and by-no means bind- 
ing on, a neutral power, independent, and 
Agana by solemn and recent treaties.— 
he undersigned has received express or- 
ders from his court, to declare, in its name, 
‘that it regards the right of retaliation, 
a which the Order in Council of his 
ritannic majesty is founded, as absolutely 
‘inadmissible, in its principle and in its 
consequences. To establish this right, it 
would be necessary to begin by destroy- 
ing the first notions of general and public 
law. It must be intended to lay down as 
a principle, that every power has a right 
arbitrarily to renounce engagements, and 
to derogate from solemn stipulations with 
another power, for no other reason than 
that its relations with a third power have 
changed their character—It must be in- 
tended to insist that the privileges, in- 
terests, and property, of a neutral nation, 
are at the disposition of every other power, 
although connected with it by treaties, as 
soon as the course of events, or the incli- 
nations of that power should engage her 
in a war entirely foreign to the neutral 
nation—The palpable inconsistency and 
falsehood of om reasoning cannot be 
equalled but by its fatal consequences 
with respect to society. It cannot escape 
the penetration of his Britannic majesty’s 
ministers, that a principle, which would 
render the relations and mutual obliga- 
tions between two countries dependent 
upon any acts whatsoever of a third 
or rather which would constitute a state 
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against a third power, whose example G. [ 


power, 
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of war, the supreme regulator of all the 
relations of human society, would destroy ; 
the very basis of that society, in order 
openly to sanction the right of strength, 
and, in the end, to pave the way for that 
of universal anarchy.—This (the under. 
signed regrets to avow it) is nevertheless 
the tendency of the principle upon which 
the resolutions adopted by the French 
overnment against the ‘commerce of G, 
Britain are cited, as motives to induce his 
Britannic majesty to set aside the treaties 
subsisting between England and Denmark, 
and especially that of the 17th June, 1801, 
which guarantees to the latter power, in ° 
the case éxpressly foreseen, of any mati- 
time war whatever, the entire liberty of 
its commerce, with the exception only of 
those restrictions mentioned in the third 
article. This is the spirit of a measure, 
which inflicts upon the commerce of 
Danish subjects the most severe wound of 
which the history of neutrality offers an 
example.—The undersigned does not ap- 
prehend that he has said too much in ad- 
vancing this assertion: he has done so 
purposely, and entirely foreseeing that the 
French Decree of the 21st Nov. 1806, to-~ 
gether with all its pernicious consequences 
to the commerce of neutrals, will be cited 
to invalidate it. The undersigned would 
have esteemed himself fortunate, if he 
could have avoided the necessity of mak- 
ing a comparison between the two mea- . 
sures, or of drawing a parallel between 
their effects, more or less pernicious to the 
‘commerce of Denmark ; but the weighty 
and important nature of the task which he 
has to fulfil, imposes this duty upon him. 
He will, however, in order to make the 
“ministers of his Britannic majesty ac- 
quainted with the measure of the impres- 
sion which these two Decrees, in opposi- 
tion to each other, must have produced in 
Denmark, content himself with stating, 
that, according to the official explanations 
which the undersigned has just received _ 
from his court, the French Decree does 
not, as we were led to suppose from its 
expressions, bear upon all véssels carrying 
on commerce with England, but only 
upon those which, coming from an Eng- 
lish port, are desirous of entering 2 port 
of France; that it enacts the confiscation 
of those vessels only which refuse to sub- 
mit to the notification of the Decree at 
their entry into one of the said ports, or 
which are desirous of concealing _their 
having lately put into a port of G. Britain; 


that therefore the provisions of the French 
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. have not as-yet caused any sensible inter- 


' turns evidently against France herself and 


fatal an example.—But the greater the. 


. the footsteps of her enemy, and take ad- 


" ‘the terrible: picture which the perspective 


Decree, a great part of which cannot, 
from their nature, be carried into effect, 


ruption to the commerce of Denmark with 
G. Britain——The undersigned must also. 
observe, that the Decree of the 2Ist of 
Nov. limited as it is in its application, 


her allies; or at least obliges them to par- 
ticipate in the greatest part of the evils 
and annoyance directed against the com- 
merce of neutrals: That it therefore seems 
to carry with it the guarantee of its lenient 
execution, and probably of its short dura- 
tion.—The undersigned feels it his duty to 
add, that his court has nevertheless made 
urgent representations to the French go- 
vernment against a measure, the principle 
of which it cannot but consider as a direct: 
and manifest violation of its rights: That, | 
far from being willing or able to acquiesce 
in it, his court thought that it employed 
the best weapons which its situation and 
the justice of its cause afforded, when it 
protested solemnly against the subversion 
of principle, and the contempt of the law 
of nations, of which this Decree giyes so 


disgust of the court of the undersigned at 
the spirit of the Decree of the.21ist Noy. 
and particularly at the motive alleged for 
its justification, namely, that of retaliation, 
the more profound was its regret on seeing 
G. Britain, in her late measures, follow 


vantage of his example, to sanction a doc- 
trine, the principle of which seems more 
to be feared in itself, than the more or less 
enlarged scale of the regulations which 
determine its effect and extent. — The 
court of Denmark cannot dissemble her 
apprehensions, that the French govern-_ 
ment will reckon among its triumphs, the 
having engaged England in measures 
which, while they justified its own pro- 


arn ¢ necessarily weakened the ties of | 


friendship which attached the neutral na- 
tions to G. Britain, and that it will find in 
the Order in Council of his Britannic ma- 
jesty, a new motive, or at least a pretext, 
not only for persisting in “its fatal measures, 
and for enforcing their dormant rigour, 
but also for augmenting, if possible, its 
original violence, and completing the ruin 
of nations, which, until the present time, 
had‘preserved the blessings and the pros- 
‘perity of peace. The undersigned ab- 
‘stains, but too willingly, from completing 
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of. such a contest. appears to present.— 
Ven. P 


Authorised to declare, in the most precise - 
manner, that the court of Denmark can 
never acquiesce in any degree in the Order 
in Council of his Britannic majesty, which 
has been communicated to the undersigned 
on the 10th of Jan. nor consent that her 
vessels should be treated in confermity to 
it, and to protest formally against its prin- - 
cipie and its consequences; the under- 
signed, however, feels pleasure in trans- 
mitting to his excellency visc. Howick, 
and in partaking, the hopes of his court, 
that his Britannic majesty will not give 
effect to the resolution in question 5 bus 
that, by suppressing it, he will continue 
and cement the relations of amity and 
good understanding which attach to his. 
interests the court of Denmark, whose 
constant efforts have been directed to the 
obseryance- of her engagements, and to the 
preservation of her relations with G. Bri- 
tain.—This hope receives additional vigour 
from a knowledge. of the liberal way of 
thinking and acting of the enlightened 
minister to whom the undersigned has the 
honour to address the representations in 
favour of neutral rights, which have al- 
ready more than once found in him their 
advocate.—The Undersigned has the ho- 
nour, &c. J. Rist. 
. No. I.—Note from Lord Visc. Howick 
to Mr. Rist, dated Foreign-Office, 
17th March, 1807. 

The undersigned, his majesty’s prin- 
cipal secretary of state for Foreign afiairs, 
has the honour of informing Mr. Rist, that 
he has lost no time in submitting to his 
majesty’s government his Note of the 9th 
inst. ; and that it has received all the at- 
tention which the magnitude of the sub- 
ject, and the various and important con- 
siderations which it involves, certainly re- 
ye is much to be wished that 
the Danish government, before it had 
suffered itself to indulge in the represen- 
tations contained in the above official 
paper, had considered with more calm- 
ness the nature and objects of the Decree 
of the French government of the 21st of 
Nov. last, and the Order in Council which, 
in consequence of that Decree, has been 
issued by his majesty——The undersigned 
is under the necessity of thus calling, in 
the outset, the attention of the Danish mi- 
nister to the original state of the question ; 
because M, Rist, in his reference both’te 
the Decree of the 21st Nov. 1806, and to 
his majesty’s Order in: Council, seems to 
have misconceived the tenor and effect of 


3 uniformly excusing and, palliating 
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tening and aggravating the supposed ten- 
dency and consequences of the other.— 
By the Decree of the 2lst Nov. which 
upon the falsest allegations is justified by 
the principle of retaliation, the enemy has 
‘presumed to declare .the British isles in a 


- state of blockade, prehibiting at the same 


time all.commerce with them, and all 
trading in English merchandise ; and by 
the same instrument, the Prize Courts of 
France are directed to enforce these regu- 


Jations.. Neutrals are consequently inter- 


inj 


-- dicted from allcommercial intercourse with 


G. Britain, and all trading in her commo- 
dities—The French government, in adopt- 
ing a measure at-once so violent in itself 
and of such injustice with respect to the 
consequences which must necessarily have 
een expected to result from it, com- 
‘mitted a manifest act of hostile aggression 
{though immediately directed against G. 
Britain) against the rights of every state 
not engaged in the war, which, if not 
resisted on their part; must unavoidabl 
prive them of the privileges of a fair 
‘neutrality, and must suspend the operation 
of treaties formed for the protection of 


' neutral rights, thus fundamentally violated 


in their first and most essential principles. 
which would be sustained by 
G, Britain, if she suffered her commerce 
with foreign nations to be thus interdicted, 
whilst that of the enemy with them should | 
remain unmolested, is so manifest, that it 


_ €an require no illustration. It never could 


have been presumed that his majesty 
would submit to such an injury, waiting 
in patient acquiescence till France might 
think proper toattend to the slow and fee- 
ble remonstrances of states not engaged in 
the war, or that he should forbear to take 
immediate steps to check the violence of 
the. enemy, and to retort upon him the 


_evils of his own injustice.—Had his ma- 


jesty at once determined to exact the full 
measure. of retaliation to which he was 
justly entitled, (and which nothing but. 
‘the most generous regard for the commer- 
cial interests of neutral powers could have 
induced him to forgo) let. Denmark reflect 
upon the effect which such a determination 
would have had upon her commerce, tak- 
ing into her consideration at the same time, 
the means which G. Britain possesses of 
enforcing it ; and then let her compare it 
with the measure of forbearance and lenity 
which has been adopted.—His maj. would 
unquestionably have been justified in re- 
sorting tothe fullest measures of retaliation, 
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the one,. and in no less a degree heigh- 


in consequence of this unparalleled aggres. 


sion; and other powers would have no — 


right to complain, ifthe king had immedi- 
ately proceeded to declare all the coun- 
tries occupied-by the enemy to be ina 
state of blockade, and to prohibit all trade 
in the produce of those countries ; for, as 
the French decree itself expresses it, the 


law of nature justifies the emplo ing 


against the enemy the same aris whic 
he makes use of. If third parties suffer 


from these measures, their demand of re- __ 


paration must be made to that country 
which first violates the established usages 
of war, and the rights of neutral states.— 
The British government, .. however, was 


neither hasty nor rigorous in.its measures. 


His majesty waited nearly two months be- 
fore he had recourse even tothe mitigated 
measure of retaliation, which a due re- 


gard for the dignity of his crown and the » 


interests of his subjects has at length 
exacted from him.—Whether in the mean 
time any such steps were taken. by Den-. 
mark as were required by the insult which 
had been offered by the enemy to her so- 
vereignty and independence, and the in: 


jury done to her neutral rights, this go- 


vernment is altogether ignorant. All that 
is known here is, that a formal communi-. 
cation of the Decree of the 21st of Nov. 
was made by the French minister at the 
court of Kiel ; the answer of the Danish 


overnment has not transpired; but no 


intention of resistance has appeared in any 


public document, or in any steps taken by 


the Danish government: whilst, on the 
other hand, it has observed a conduct not 
apparently calculated to enforce the res- 
pect due to the rights of a neutral nation, 
nor in consistency with the character of 
a power determined equally to resist any 
measures affecting those rights, from 
whatever quarter they might proceed. 
The troops which were stationed in Hol- 
stein, whilst those of the allies were near 
that frontier, have been regres 
withdrawn on the approach of the Fr 

army; and. the general intercourse be- 
tween this country and Husum, ‘never re- 
fused in any former war, has been the 


subject of continual complaint and remon- 


strance on the part of the Danish minis- 
try.—Having made these preliminary ob- 
servations, it will be necessary to enter 
into a candid and dispassionate investiga- 
tion of the general nature and effect of 


the Order in Council of the 7th Jan. of | 
the ‘causes which produced it; and of soma. — 
of the principal objects which it hadin ~ 


‘ 
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view. In doing this, the undersigned is 


first led to consider the probable extentof. 


its operation, as it affects the carrying and 
direct trade. to Denmark, and of other 
neutral Powers; and this will be the 
more necessary with regard to the latter 
and more important description of com- 
mérce, inasmuch as impediments are sup- 

sed to be thrown in the way of it by 
the Danish ‘minister, which have no real 
existence, and. which the cases assumed 


by him in his official note, are very far 


from establishing. From the natural, ob- 
vious, and equitable construction of the 
instrument in question, it will be seen that 
these cases are altogether exempted from 
its operation. For wherever it’ can be 
shewn that a Danish or other neutral ves- 
sel, after having delivered her outward 
cargo, or any partof it, at one of the ports 
in possession of France or her allies, or 
occupied by that power, shall bona fide 
propose to proceed to another, solely for 
_the purpose of shipping a cargo, consist- 
ing of such articles as she may require for 
her homeward voyage, it is clear that such 
vessel would not be considered in our 
Courts of prize as liable to the penal con- 
sequences of the order. In Deming the 
Order in Council of the 7th January, 


his majesty’s government has indeed stu-. 


diously endeavoured to avoid distress- 
ing nations not engaged in the war. ‘The 
neutral is still at liberty to carry his 
own products to a market.in hostile coun- 
tries, to procure from thence articles for 
his own consumption, and to engage in 
mercantile speculations, from hostile coun- 
tries to other neutral countries, or to the 
British islands.—The object of the Order 
in Council was, to prevent theenemy. from 
carrying on his coasting trade through 
the means of neutral bottoms, at a time 
when the naval superiority of G. Britain 
precluded him from effecting it in vessels 
navigated under his own flag, and belong- 
ing to his own subjects. But the trading 
from hostile port to hostile port, at the 
same: time that it was so beneficial and 


even necessary to the enemy, was com-. 


_ paratively of little benefit to the neutral 

and seal entitled to the character ofneu- 
‘wal commerce.—The coasting trade of the 
enemy in time of peace is carried on by 
his own navigation. Even the other 
branches of trade referred to, viz. from 
Holland te France, to: Spain, and the hos- 
tile ports in the Mediterranean, in time 
of, peace, chiefly pass by the navigation 

those countries respectively.—It is: prin- 


cipally from the success of the British, 
maritime force, which has almost annihi- 
lated the navigation of the enemy, that the, 
ships of Denmark and other neutral states: 
are employed as carriers from. hostile 
port to hostile port, in order to relieve the 
enemy from his distress; and it is noto- 
rious that the trade thus carried on, is sup- 
ported by the shameful misconduct of neu-. 
tral merchants, who lend their names for 
a small per centage, not only to cover the 
goods, bat in numberless instances to mask, 
the ships of the enemy.—The Danish mi- 


nister, in his note, seems, indeed, so intent “ 
upon asserting neutral rights,as apparent- ~ 


ly to forget that there also exist corres- 
ponding neutral duties.—Neutrality, pro~ 
perly considered, does not consist in tak- 
ing advantage of every situation be- 
tween belligerent states, by which emo- 
lument may accrue to the neutral, what-. 
ever may be the consequences to. either 
belligerent party; but in observing a 
strict honest impartiality, so as not 
to afford advantage in the war to either ; 
and particularly in so far restraining its 
trade to the accustomed course. which it 
held in time of peace, as not to render 
assistance to one belligerent in escaping 
the effect. of the other’s hostilities. The 
duty of a neutral non interponere se 
bello, non hoste imminente hostem eri- 
pere ;”” and yet it is manifest, that lending 
a neutral navigation to carry on the coast- 
ing trade of the: enemy, is in direct con- 
tradiction to this. definition of neutral ob- 


ligations, as it is, in effect, to rescue the 


commerce of the enemy from the distress to 
which it is reduced by the superiority of 
the British navy, to assist his resources, 
and to prevent G. Britain from bringing 
him to reasonable terms of peace.—To put 
a stop therefore to this species of trade, is 
a measure which might easily have been 
justified without reference to the late con- 
duct of France ; and even if the Danish 
navigation were likely to suffer some in- 
convenience from it, there would not exist 
any just ground of complaint : but when it 


‘is the only step in the way of retaliation 


which has hitherto been adopted on the 

art of the British government, his ma- 
Jesty’s forbearance and magnanimity must 
ag eminently conspicuous.—If, after 
all, the probable consequences of this mea~ 
sure are contemplated with any degree of 
temper, they will appear rather likely to 


prev? beneficial than otherwise to the. 


ish nation. The products of the hos- 


tile countries will of necessity.find their 
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way into Neutral countries, .not only for 

consumption but for re-exportation: Den- 
mark will then become a great entrepot ; 
her navigation will not have the less em- 

ployment ; the rea! bona fide commerce 
. of her subjects will be extended, and her 

revenue at the same time will be consi- 
_ derably benetited.—The enemy, it is true, 
. will suffer by the enhanced price which he 
must pay for the articles which he imports, 
when obtained in this circuitous mode, 
and by the reduced price at which he will 
be obliged to dispose of his exports, as 
« well as by the increased difficulty of co- 
~ vering his commerce under a neutral flag. 
But it is presumed that these considera- 
tions cannot furnish any just cause of 
complaint on the part of Denmark, the 
real trade of which country will, in all 
probability, be eventually rather benefited 
than exposed to any injury from the mea- 
sure in question—Upon the whole, the 
undersigned is instructed to declare to M. 
Rist, that his majesty cannot be induced 


' to revoke the Order in Council of the 7th. 


Jan, till France shall not only have de- 
sisted from acting on the Decree of the 


21st.Nov. but shall have publicly and for-- 


mally repealed it. Should Denmark ad- 
here to the resolution she has expressed, 
of resisting the unjust pretensions of the 
enemy, and manifest a sincere disposition 
to maintain a real and honourable neu- 
trality, it is very far from his majesty’s 
wish or intention to deprive her of any of 
the advantages which fairly belong to that 
relation ;- but if unfortunately it shall 
appear that this neutrality consists in mere 
assertion, and displays itself only in remon- 
strances on her part, against such-measures 
as his majesty is justly authorized to 
adopt, in support of’ the dignity of his 
crown, and the interests of his subjects, 
and on the other hand, in the most com- 
plete and unqualified acquiescence in 
every demand which the enemy may 
. think proper to advance, the king would 
consider himself as wanting in the regard 
which he owes to his own honour and the 
welfare of his dominions, were he to omit 
taking, on his part, such measures as may 
be necessary to secure both, against the 
- injury which must necessarily arise from 
a continuance of such conduct on the part 
of the Danish government. Howick. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
, February 9. 
[Petition aGainst THE CurateEs Sus- 


vension Repeat Birt.) Mr. Whitbread 
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presented a Petition from the rev. James 
Scott, rector of Brampton Bryan, in the 
county of Hereford; taking notice of 
the ingrossed bill from the lords, intituled, 
An Act for repealing an Act made in the 
47th of his present majesty, intituled, * An 
‘ Act for suspending the operation of an 
‘act of the 36th of his present majesty for 
‘the further support and maintenance of 
‘ Curates within the Church of England, 
«and for otherpurposes in the said act men- 


‘ of Benefices by the Incumbents thereof 
‘having accepted augmented Curacies ;’ 
and setting forth, “that if the same should 
pass into a law, it will operate in a man- 
ner extremely injurious to the petitioner, 
whose title to the rectory of Brampton 
Bryan aforesaid cannot be disputed, as 
long as the said act of the 47th of his pre- 
sent majesty shall continue to be the law; 
and that the petitioner’ was presented and 
duly instituted to the Rectory of Bramp- 
ton Bryan aforesaid in 1801 ; and in 1805 
he was nominated to the perpetual curacy 
of Titley, in the county aforesaid; and 
that in 1806, the petitioner was appointed 
chaplain to his majesty’s ship Lion, which 
by the Residence Act is a legal cause of 
absence ; and the petitioner went in the 
‘said ship to China; and that at the time of 
the petitioner’s accepting the perpetual 
curacy aforesaid, he was in total ignorance 
of a section in an act of 36 Geo. 3. com- 
monly called the. Curates Act, which 
makes a former Benefice voidable by the 
subsequent acceptance of a perpetual cu- 
racy augmented by Queen Anne’s Bounty; 
and that, if the petitioner had been int 

least aware of the said clause, he would 
have applied for a dispensation to hold 
two benefices, he being a batchelor of laws 
of the University of Oxford, and as such 
in a situation to obtain such dispensation ; 
and, that, during the last session of parlia- 
ment, and whilst the petitioner was absent 
in China as aforesaid, a bill for the pur- 
pose of confirming clergymen who had 
acted in ignorance of the aforesaid clause 
in possession of their former Benefices, was, 
from the very commencement of the said 
session in the hands of several members of 
both houses of parliament, of some of the 
most eminent lawyers at the bar, and of 
many respectable clergymen; and that 
several weeks after the said bill had been 
in such extensive discussion, namely on 
the 27th of July 1807, the patron of the 


another gentleman thereto; and that, by 
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* tioned, so far as relates to the avoidance ~ 


said rectory of Brampton Bryan presented — 


| 
| 
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the said act of the 47th of his present ma- 
jesty, it was enacted, that all persons who, 


“upon or at any time after the first day of 


the said last session of parliament, were or 


had been the lawful incumbent of any be-— 


nefice, should, notwithstanding they have 
er had -ccepted any such augmented 
cures, reniain and. be the incumbents of 
such benefices until the fortieth day of the 
next session of parliament; and that the 
petitioner was on the said first day of the 
Jast session of parliament, the lawful in- 
cumbent of the said rectory of Brampton 
Bryan, and was nominated to the said 


_ curacy new above 3 years ago, and ac- 


cepted the same, with the perfect appro- 
bation of the said patron of Brampton 
Bryan, who immediately upon the petition- 
er’s acceptance of the said curacy, be- 
came the petitioner’s tenant of certain 
tythes belonging to the said curacy, and 
has so continued to the present time; and 
therefore praying, that the said bill may 
not pass into a law, or that the ‘petitioner 
may have such other reliefin the premises 
as to the house shall seem meet.”’—The 
Petition was ordered to lie upon the table. 

{Droits or Apmiratty.] Sir F. Bur- 
dett, seeing the chancellor of the exche- 


quer in his place, wished to put a ques- 


tion to him, in ‘order that he might be 
satisfied, upon atthority, of the truth of 
certain rumours which were in circulation. 
It had been stated in the public prints, 
that his majesty had granted large sums, 
out of the proceeds of property belonging 
to nations not at war with this country, 


to several branches of the royal faintly, 


and particularly to the duke of York. 
What he wished to know was, whether 


this statement was correct; and if so, 


upon what ground it was that his majesty 
could seize the property of nations not at 
war with this country ? ; 

_ The Chancellor of the Exchequer was wil- 
ling to give the hon. baronet every infor- 
mation he required on the subject. But 
first he must apprise the hon. baronet of a 
misapprehension which he seemed to la- 
bour under, with respect to the principle 
upon which his majesty’s right to the pro- 
perty in question was founded. It was 
true that the property had been seized 
previous to his majesty’s formal declara- 


tion of war, but war had since been de- 
¢clared, and the question respecting the 


property had been referred .to the com- 
petent tribunal and condemned. The right 
of his majesty, therefore, grounded upon 
such a decision, was incontrovertible. It 
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was true that his majesty had granted a 
certain sum out of the proceeds of such 
property to each of the junior male 
branches of the royal family, and to the 
duke of York amongst the rest. 
Sir F. Burdett thanked the right hon. 
gent. for the frankness of his answer, and 
intimated his intention to bring the subject 
before parliament on a future day. 
{[Conpucr or Marquis 
Lord Folkestone moved, That the severa 


Papers presented to the house in January, 
Feb. March, June and July, 1806, and in 


Feb. 1807, relative to the Affairs of the ~ 


Province of Onde, be taken into consider- 
ation on Monday the 22d inst. 

Mr. Creevey took this opportunity of ex- 
pressing his opinion, that the best mode 
of proceeding would not be that which 
the noble lord had stated, but that it 
would be better to refer the papers to a 
committee, to arrange and make their re~ 
port. The papers already printed were. 
so voluminous, that it was difficult indeed 
for the house to understand the subject, 
unless the necessary papers were selected 
in this manner. The subject was very 
comprehensive, extending to the whole 
system of policy in India for a consider- 
able time. It would be recollected, that 
with respect to the policy of the marquis 
Wellesley’s government, the East India 
directors had, with an era unpre- 
cedented against the opinion of govern- 
ment, decided by a majority of 23 di- 
rectors out of 24, against the noble mar- 
quis. When government afterwards sent 
marquis Cornwallis to succeed him, they 
evidently disapproved of his administra- 
tion. He thought it was necessary that 
the dispatches of — Cornwallis, ex- 
pressing his opinion of the conduct of his 
predecessor, should be before the house. 

Mr. R. Dundas thought it was unusual 
te interfere with any hon. member in the 
manner in which he might think proper, 
to bring forward any business before’ that 
house. When the noble lord should bring 
forward his Resolutions, that would be the 
proper time for offering such observations 
as occurred to any hon. gent. on the sub- 
ject. It appeared to him, that as those 
papers had been already nearly four years 
before the house, it voll be the best way 
to proceed to a vote upon thdse —— 
The general policy of the system of go- 
ernment in India would be brought be- 
fore the discussjon of the house in another 


shape. 


ir A. Wellesley said, that it had always 
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been his wish, and that of all the friends 
of the noble marquis, that the house should 
come to a decision with as much speed as 
was consistent with due consideration. 
His noble relation was in a most un- 
pleasant situation. Four years had now 
elapsed since the subject was first intro- 
duced, and it was nearly two yearssince the 


noble lord had moved for papers. It must 


be painful to the feelings of any individual 
to have such charges hanging over his 
head for an indefinite length of time ; and 
the consequence which he thought would 
be likely to proceed from appointing a 
comthittee would be, that the house would 


be four years longer before it came to a: 


decision. 

Mr. Lushington observed, that the right 
hon. general was under a mistake, in say- 
ing the business had been four years be- 
fore the house, as it had been introduced 
in May, 1806. 

Sir A. Wellesley admitted, that he had 
not been exactly correct, but the hon. 
member was less so; for instead ef May, 
1806, it was May, 1805. 

Earl Temple said, he felt still the anxi¢ty 


that he had always expressed, that this 


business should be brought to a speedy 
vote. He thought it injustice to the feel- 
ings of any individual to have such charges 
hanging over his head for a great length 
of time; and therefore he wished that the 
question should be put to rest, and that 
lord Wellesley’s character should be set- 
tled one way or the other. It would be 
recollected, that he formerly pressed anx- 
iously for a decision, but was at that time 


se opposed by the friends of the noble mar- 


quis on the other side of the house. : 

Mr. Windham said, it appeared to him 
that the best way of understanding the 
whole of the subject, was to refer it to a 
committee, to select out of the volumin- 


~ ous papers which had been printed, those 
_ which were most necessary for the consi- 


deration of the house. 
_ Mr. Wellesley Pole expressed some sur- 
prise, that gentlemen opposite should now 
ropose to go into a committee upon this 
subject, as-if the topic never had been 
before the house: was it forgotten that it 
had been in discussion repeatedly, ever 
since 1805?.He heartily approved of the 
mode proposed by the noble lord, and 
concurred in his motion for the papers he 
had moved for ; but he was averse to the 

mode of proceeding by a committee, 
Lord A. Hamjlion spoke in favour of the 


Lord Folkestone lamented the unfortunate 


predicament in which he stood, in having. | 
those only to approve of his pla of pro. — 


ceeding who, he knew, were against him 
on the merits, while, again, those who were 
with him on the merits of the question, ob. 


| jected to his mode of bringing it forward, 


He must, however, adhere to the mode he 
had laid down for himself—The motion 
was then put and carried. iss 

Mr. Creevey, with a view to the general 
discussion of the affairs of India, moved, 
that there be laid before the house copies 
of all letters sent by the late marquis 


Cornwallis to the Secret Committee of the _ 


Court of Directors, subsequent to his arrj- 
val in India in 1805. ‘These letters con- 


tained the opinion of the noble marquis on 


every prominent part of the administra. 
tion of our Indian empire, and the infor- 
mation they would give would be most 


important iui directing the judgment of - 


the house on a subject. that every day 


called more loudly for a general and par= — | 


ticular investigation. .. 


_ Mr. R. Dundas consented to the pro. . 
duction of all the letters but the last, which 


was not signed by the marquis, and from 
that and some be deficiencies, such as 
want of date, unfilled blanks, &c. could 
not be considered as a fit document to be 
laid before parliament.. The committee 
which he meant to move for shortly, was 
merely to consider the Financial Affairs 


of the East India Company.—After some - 


conversation, it was agreed that the Papers 
should be produced, with the exception 
of the unfinished letter. ; 

Mr. Creevey then gave notice, that as the 


right hon. gent. meant to call the attens 


tion of the house to the Financial affairs 
of the East India Company only, he would. 
move for a general inquiry into the state 


of our Indian empire, territorial and poli- 


tical. 
- HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, February 10. 

[Drorrs or Apminatty.]} Sir F. Burdett 
rose to move for an address to his majesty, 
praying that he would be graciously 
pleased to order that there be laid before 
the house an account of all captures made 
at sea, which remained at the disposal of 
the, crown, from the commencement of the 
late war in 1792, to the present time, toge- 
ther with an account of the produce of 
the same, and the manner in which it had 
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committee. 


- fouse. The imotion would furnish an op- 


_were afloat on this subject. 


_ inthe most convenient shape, or to give’ 


[Curates Suspension Repzat 


- the breach of the law, was one of the fun- 
- damental maxims of British justice. Mr. |, 


- actof the last session, which was brought 


_ Of the clergy, whose titles were very ge- 


ed as tenable with benefices, and the act 
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"The Chancellor of the Exchequer wished 
the hon..baronet to give a notice rather 


than, to make his motion new. This was 
more consonant to the practice of the 


portunity: for discussing, the doctrines that 
A notice was 
the best mode of proceeding, as it would 
cause the persons concerned to turn their 
attention to the matter, and to ascertain 
how far the motion could, with propriety, 
be complied with. If the hon. baronet 
would give a notice, he would come pre- 

red either to aid in forming the motion 


reasons why it should not pass. 

Sir F, Burdett had no difficulty in con- 
sulting the convenience of the right hon. 
gent.. by giving the notice for to-morrow. 


Mr. Dickenson moved the order of the 
day for the second reading of the bill for 
the repeal of the act of the last session, 
suspending the penalties and forfeitures 
affecting persons accepting augmented 
Curacies. He stated, K 3 the penalty of 
forfeiture attached by law to persons not 
Tesident accepting augmented curacies, if 
these persons were not resident or had no 
dispensation. The case of Mr. Scott, 
which was the sole one on which the Sus- 
pension act of last session was grounded, 
was exactly under the circumstances that 
worked this forfeiture. It was not enough 
that Mr. Scott pleaded ignorance of the 
law. That ignorance was no excuse for 


Scott, holding the rectory of Brampton 
Bryan, had accepted the augmented cu- 
racy of Titley; and his rectory being 
thereby forfeited, the patron had granted 
it to Mr. Graham, who had been inducted 
with all the proper forms. Mr. Graham 
given notice not to pay tithes under 
the act of last session. That act had pas- 
sed by surprise. 
Mr. Lockhart defended the Suspension 


forward, not from reference to any private 
case, but from:a regard to the general state 


nerally threatened by the penalties and 
forfeitures unguardedly incurred under the 
act of 1796. That act had received in its 
last stage a clause and a title, which en- 
tirely changed its effect, without giving 

hese 


sufficient notice to those interested. 
curacies had always before been consider- 


of that date confirmed all tenures of that 
nature then existing. The subsequent for-. 
feiture was not sufficiently published, and 
remained unknown and unnoticed till 


-now brought forth to inflict. unreasonable 


hardship. Mr. Seottmight have obtained 

a dispensation if he had had notice. But | 
the case was not Mr. Scott’s alone, others 
had equally suffered ; and the hardship 
would be general! if parliament did not in= | 
terfere. It was certainly but little to ask, 
that the short period of the Suspension act 
which was to run, should be allowed for 
the consideration of the means of remedy- 
ing a grievance of so serious a nature. 

Mr. Lushington argued against the Sus- 
pension act on all the former grounds, 
and contended, that it would be an unware 
rantable exercise of the power of parlia-. 
ment to interfere with the right of the 
patron (lord Oxford) to whom the rectory 
lapsed by the. default of Mr. Scott, and 
Mr. Graham, who legally enjoyed it under - 
the presentation of that patron, confirmed 
by all due forms. 

Mr. Whitbread denied thatthe Suspension ~ 
act of last session. had been. passed b 
surprise. That was impossible while the 
chair was filled as it was now. Was it 
possible that it could have passed the 
bench of. bishops also, in the upper house, 
by surprise. The hon. gent. then went 
over the circumstances of Mr. Scott’s 
case, which he contended called for relief 
from parliament, and for. the continuance * 
of the Suspension bill, the. means of that 
relief could be.prepared and considered. 

Dr. Laurence argued for the repeal. He 
repeated that the Suspension bill had passed 
the house in a. great hurry at the close of 
the last session. He had made some ob- 
jections to it, on first discovering it by 
accident in its passage ; but beiore he 
could be prepared to deliver his senti . 
‘ments properly it was gone to the lords. 

Mr. Sheridan finding the bill before the 
house, regarded it as a sort of reprimand 
from the lords, and a sort of episcopal 
repartee from the bishops, for having 
passed the Suspension act, and. thought 
the house ought ‘to receive it somewhat 
indignantly. If the bishops and the lords 
wished to stultify the house by making it 
indecorously undo its own act, the house _ 
ought not to shew any desire to make 
itself a party to that stultification. But it 
happened also, that the lords and the 
bishops could not stultify the house of 
commons. without stultifying. themselves, 


who had joined in‘the Suspension. .. 
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_ entered into the circumstances of Mr. 


Scott’s case, and insisted on the propriety 
of continuing the Suspension, to afford an 
opportunity of devising some relief. The 
case was general, and one noble lord had 
declared, that if he chose to act on the 
same principle, he could vacate upwards of 
200 tivings. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 


- that parliament had no right to interfere 


with the discretion of the patron of the 
rectory of Brampton Bryan, even though 
he should exercise his right in a manner 
that might not be agreeable to many. But 
it was not the right of lord Oxford and 
Mr. Scott alone; but the right of Mr. 
Graham, the present incumbent also, that 
was to be considered in this case. What 
appeared to be hardship in the exercise of 
discretionary right, would often appear to 
be no hardship: if it were necessary or con- 


“venient to give the grounds of the exer- 
‘ cise of discretionary and absolute right. 


The lords by passing this billacknowledged 
their share of the error in passing the Sus- 


pension act, and called this house 


for a like recantation. e should vote 
for the repeal.—The bill was then read a 
second time. 

[ARRANGEMENT WITH THE Banx.] Mr. 
Huskisson moved the order of the day, for 
going into a committee of ways and means, 
to which the Correspondence between the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Go- 


-vernorand Deputy Governor of the Bank, 


relative to the late Arrangement between 
the Bank and the public, was to be refer- 
red. (see p. 232.) 

. Lord H. Petty wished for some expla- 
nation on,a point which was not sufficient- 
ly clear upon the face ofthe Papers before 
the house. The Resolution of the Court of 
Directors on which the resolution of the 
company of the Bank of England was 
founded, agreed to lend to the public 


_ $,000,0001. without interest, during the 


war, on condition that the balances of the 
ublic money should be continued in the 


‘Bank in the usual manner, though they 


should even exceed 10,000,000/. He 


wished to know, whether this condition 


had been acceded to. The answer to the 
letter in which the condition was specified, 
stated that it was not intended to alter the 


course of proceedings between the Bank 


and the Exchequer, or to take from the 
Bank any advantage that it now enjoyed 
by law. He wished to know, whether by 


this it was meant that the government ac- 


geded fully to the conditions proposed by 
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the Bank. In another letter it was stated, 
that the arrangement now entered intg 
would not preclude a different appropria- 
tion of the balances above 10,000,000), : 
and a discretion was reserved to parlia- 
ment to that effect. These statements 
were not easily reconcileable, and there. 
fore he wishiast for some explanations with 
a view to a right understanding. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the 
noble Jord would find that what had pass. 
ed between him and the Bank was ali re- 
capitulated in the note of the 19th Jan. (p, 
250.) The words on the particular point 
alluded to by the noble lord were, that the 
Bank should, on the 5th of April next, 
advance 3,000,000. for the public service, 
free of interest, the principal to be secured 
by exchequer bills, to be deposited in the 
Bank, payable in six months after a defi- 
nitive treaty of peace. It was certainly 
not intended that any part of the advan- 
tages the Bank now enjoyed by law, should 
be withdrawn during the present war, nor 
that any alteration should be made in the 
general course of proceedings between the 
Bank and the Exchequer. But it was pos- 
sible, that some reduction might he. made 
in the amount of balances, by other ar- 
rangements pointed out by the committee 
of Finance, without violating the tenour of 
the agreement now made between the 
Bank and the public. The principal point 
on which this part of the subject turned, 
was a direct application of some. monies 
from the exchequer itself to the public 
service., This, though withholding the 
money, pro tanto, from the Bank, would 
not alter the course of proceedings be- 
tween the Exchequer-and the Bank.—The 
house having resolved itself into the com- 
mittee, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose 
again. He had the satisfaction, he said, 
to call the attention of the committee to 
an Arrangement, which it had ‘been his 
good fortune to make, under circumstances 
so advantageous to the public, and at the 
same time so fair towards the Bank, that 
he was confident on explaining them to 
the committee he should have its full ap- 
probation. The Papers before the com- 
mittee contained the details of the cor- 
respondence between him and ‘the gover- 
nor and deputy governor of the Bank. 
It was therefore only necessary for him to 
state the origin and. conclusion of the 
arrangement which he had now to submit. 
The committee would be aware, that this 


arrangement was first suggested by the 
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. the bank to a new arrangement. In 1791, 
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Committee appointed last year, to enquire 
into the means of reducing the public ex- 
nditure. The Second Report of that 
Committee turned upon the management 
of the public debt by the bank, and the 
manner in which the bank was connected 
with the public revenue and the public 
expenditure.* This subject resolved it- 
.self into three heads; Ist, the Manage- 
ment of the Public Debt; 2dly, the Ba- 
lances of the Public Money in the hands 
of the bank; and 3dly, the Unclaimed 
Dividends. On all these heads the com- 
mittee had presented such facts as afford- 
ed opportunities of considering how those 
matters might be conducted with a saving 
to the public. The allowance that had 
been first made for the management of 
the public debt, the times and degrees in 
which that allowance had been altered, 
and the causes of the alteration, were all 
The great increase of the 
amount of the public debt since the last 
alteration, was mentioned as a proper 
ground for revising the last arrangement, 
with a view to a saving to the public. On 
this point the agreement between the bank 
and himself rested. It was agreed that 
the allowance for management should be 
340/. per million when the debt should 
amount to 400 millions, and from that to 
600 millions inclusive ; 300/. per million 
for all debt above 600 millions, the 600 
millions continuing at 340/.; and 450/. 
r million between 300 and 400 millions, 
inthe event of the public debt being redu- 
ced so low as that amount. Under this 
head alone the saving to the public by the 
present arrangement would be from 62 to 
65,0001. a year. He trusted the commit- 
tee would see the propriety of the arrange- 
ment on this a ; and as from a bare 
reference to the state of the public debt 
at the present time, better terms of ma- 
nagement might be expected by some, he 
wished gentlemen to bear in mind the dif- 
ferent engagements and contracts with the 
bank prior to this, which could not possi- 
bly be got rid of without the consent of 


an agreement had been entered into for 
the management of all the public debt at 
4501. per million, and neither the public, 
nor the house of commons, would be dis- 
nw to force a supposed advantage by 

ringing down the bank from the rate of 
this contract, otherwise than by its own 
free will. The appearance of a breach of 
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faith in such compulsory reduction, would 
be an injury to the public far more than. 
sufficient to outweigh the benefit. by the 
reduction of the rate of management. 
Whatever allowance the bank was enti- 
tled to under any act of parliament, could 
not: be taken from it, otherwise than by 
the consent of its own body. The consent - 
was given in this case, with as large aa 
abatement as could be expected under 
the consideration of all circumstances. 
The next head of the arrangement, was 
the advance of 3,000,000/. by way of loan 
to government without intefest, till six 
months after the conclusion of a definitive 
treaty, in consideration of the advantages 
of management, and in participation of the 
benefit of the balances. ‘The Committee, 
to whom he was indebted for being ena- 
bled to bring this subject distinctly before 
the bank and the house, had stated that 
the average amount of balances of the 
public money in the bank was about 
11,104,919. But the committee was in 
error in including in this 475,000/. part of 
600,000/. placed in the bank, in virtue of 
an arrangement with the United States of 
America. Though the claimants on this 
fund might not have been as prompt in 
coming forward with demands as before, 
it was in the power of the trustees to vest 
the money in exchequer bills for the bene- 
fit of the claimants, whenever they should 
come forward. The fair sum at which 
the amount of balances might be taken 
was about 10,600,000/. or 10,500,000. 
From the economic attention that had of 
late been put in force, these balances 
would not rise above 10,000,000/. from 
year to year during the continuance of 
the war. The committee that had sug- 
gested these improvements that were now 
to be carried into effect, had shewn one 
principle on which advantage may be rea- 
sonably claimed fot the public. Mr. Pitt, 
in his arrangement with the bank, had as- 
serted the right of the public to partici- 
pate in the advantages derived by the 
bank from the management and balances ; 
and that whether this participation should 
be in the proportion of one-third, one- 
fourth, or one-half, it would be greatly to 
the advantage of the public. This shewed 
that not more than a participation was 
intended, and therefore, as the proportien 
of one-third, being the middle rate, was 
what was most looked to, and probably 
considered as most equitable, that propor- 
tion was agreed to. Calculating that pro- 


portion of advantage, he would now state 


* See vol. ix. Appendix, p. Ixxxvii. 
Vou. X. 
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how it operated upon a balance of 


10,000,000. By the former advance of- 
$,000,000/., at 3 per cent. when the legal 
interest was 5 per cent. the public gained 
an advantage of 60,000/. a year, which: 
was equivalent to a capital of 1,200,0001. 
which was to be computed towards the 
amount of the total benefits realized at 
present. In addition to that ought to be 
taken also the amount of balances then in 
contemplation, according to Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s evidence, which was 2,500,000/. 
This amount of balances was to be deduct- 
ed from 10,000,000/. and left 7,500,0001., 
which was the amount upon which the 
sage arrangement was to.be calculated. 
he arrangement now entered into, gave 
to the public, besides the 500,000/. of un- 
claimed dividends, one-half of the redu- 
ced balance after the arrangements made 
by Mr. Pitt. Then there was to be added 
the 1,200,000/. in consequence of the ar- 
rangement entered into by the noble lord 
opposite, which made the advantage to 
the public considerably more than a moiet 
of the benefit derived by the bank. If 
some would say that the 2,500,000/. ar- 
ranged for by Mr. Pitt, according to Mr. ' 
Thornton’s evidence, should not be deduct- 
ed from the total balances of 10,000,000/. 
he submitted, that on the full considera- 
tion of all the circumstances, the agree- 
ment now proposed was as fair a partici- 
pation of the profits of the bank, as the 
public could expect, under the Report of 
the Committee of Finance.—Having sta- 
ted these circumstances, as to the manner 
of reforming the allowances of manage- 
ment, it remained for him only to say, 
that the precise benefit to be given to 
the public was an advance of three 
millions. without imterest, during the 
war; and till six monthg after a definitive 
treaty. Thus far the bank had given its 
full sanction to the arrangement. On the 
_ next head, the bank had acceded so com- 
pletely, that what he-had to submit would 
be‘found so fair and equitable between the 
public and its creditors, and so perfectly 
competent to the right and powers of the 
~ house, that there could be difficulty of 
arranging and agreeing to}jt without the 
consent of the bank. He shuded here to 
the unclaimed dividends. ‘This, like the 
other parts of the present arrangement, 
originated in the Report of the Committee 
of Finance. But the manner in which 
the account of unclaimed dividends had 
_ been called for by that committee, had 
rather produced an increase in the calcu- 


- 
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lation upon which the loan was grounded, 
The unclaimed dividends, according to the 
report of the committee, amounted on the 
Sth of July to 986,573/. and at the lowest 
period of some antecedent years they had 


not fallen below 900,000/. ‘This calcula- 
tion had been taken on the day before pay- 
ment, whereas it ought to have been taken 
on the day after. In demanding 500,000). 
for the public in addition to 376,739/. ad- 
vanced under the act of 1791, provision 
was to be made that the balance ready 
for the payment of the public creditor 
should not be reduced below 100,0001. and 
according as any reduction below that 
sum should take place, a proportion of 
the 500,000/. should be refunded from the 
exchequer to make up the deficiency, 


‘The definition of an unclaimed dividend 


was one that had lain in the bank unde- 
manded from the day of payment of divi- 
dends before the last. The bank in agree- 
ing to pay 500,000l. out of the surplus of 
this species of dividend would have ex- 
ceeded the amount of the precise fund ; 
and therefore the governor and directors 
would not undertake to go so far without 
the consent of the proprietors of bank 
stock in general courts. It was impos- 
sible to ask the bank to make the advance. 
out of such a fund on its own authority. 
But when the power of the public came to 
be considered, with respect to the money 
due to its creditors, it appeared that the 
public provided sufficiently for the secu- 
rity of all demands, when a constant ba- 
lance of 100,000/. was reserved, never to be 


_reduced below that amount, withouta con- 


stant reparation of the deficiency.—These 
were two of the three heads of arrange- 
ment completely sanctioned by the bank ; 
the third was sanctioned in principle ; 
and though the house had to make the 
arrangement between the public and the 
public creditor, without the intervention of 
the bank, there was no doubt of the equity 
of the arrangement, and, therefore, the 
house could have no difficulty in acceding 
to and confirming it. On the first head, 
the public would have an advantage of 
$,000,000/. on account of management, 
which would be an annual saving of 
65,000l. This wasso obviously beneficial, 
that there was no necessity to expatiate 
on it. 


the arrangement, with satisfaction. He 
was sure the more the whole. was consi- 
dered, the more it would .be found just 
and advantageous. There was no room 


The public, he was sure, would. 
receive this, as well as the other parts of — 
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for complaint on the part of the proprie- 


‘fo touch. The money taken was a por- 


‘Jt was on a mutual consideration of the 


_ -first-mentioned sum of 500,000/. shall be 


arising from its own money, without in- 
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tors of bank stock, as if the governors and 


fringing the faith due to the public credi- 
tor. He applauded him for his perse- 


directors favoured government, nor any | verance in that point, upon which the 


ound of complaint on the part of the 


bank seemed to be somewhat perverse ; 


public, as if the government shewed fa- | namely, to take such a part of the unclaim- 


your to the bank. It was not to be pre- 
sumed, that in taking this money the 
country took the profits and savings of the 
bank, which the bank alone was entitled 


tion of the profits of the public money, 
which the public might dispose of other- 
wise, if it suited its convenience or its in- 
terest. Many modes had been shewn to 
the managers of the bank, by which the 
public money might be economically em- 

loyed for the public out of the bank. 


convenience and advantage derived on 
both sides that the arrangement was 
framed. The public was at liberty to 
take advantage of the deposits to save in- 
terest incurred in other quarters ; but from 
motives of regard to general convenience, 
this arrangement was mutually agreed to. 
He now submitted it in the hope of ob- 
taining the full sanction of the house. 
The agreement while advantageous to the 
public was fair and equitable to the bank. 
Others might look to greater advantage 
to the public ; but he was sure the pubtic 
interest would be found to be fully attend- 
ed-to on a fair consideration of the whole 
of the circumstances. ‘The right hon. 
gent. concluded with moving, “ That the 
sum of 500,000/. being part of the ba- 
lances arising at the bank of England from 
the dividends of the public debt due and 
not demanded, and of the balances of un- 
claimed lottery prizes, be paid into the 
exchequer, provided that if at any time 
the balances remaining in the hands of the 
cashier of the bank on both these ac- 
counts, shall be reduced to a less sum than 
100,000/. exclusive of the said sum of 
500,000/, and of 376,739/. to which the 
sum of 500,000/. paid into the exchequer. 
by the said governor and company, in 
rsuance of an act passed in the 3lst of 
S present majesty, hath been reduced, 
then and in such case so much of the said 


repaid to the said governor and company 
as shall be equal.to the sam by which the 
said balance shall be less than the sum of 
100,000/.”” 

_Mr. Bankes agred@: with the right hon. 
gentleman, that it was most just that the 
country should avail itself of the profits 


ed dividends as would never leave the ba- 
lance left at the bank lower than what had 
been prescribed by the act of 1791. He 
wished to know, whether the unclaimed 
lottery prizes were included in the pa- 
pers. These advances on the dividends 
ought unquestionably to be made, and he 
did not see that they depended on the 
consent of the bank, rather than the rea- 
sonableness of the thing, any more than 
the rest of the agreement. The large rate 
of allowance which the bank enjoyed for 
the management of the national debt, he 
strongly condemned. Even in 1786, the 
report of the auditors of public accounts 
stated, that the business could be done. 
for 200/. in the million, and this at a pe- 
riod when the debt was comparatively 
small. Great as was his respect for the 
illustrious man, who at that time presided 
over the finances of the country, he could 
not help thinking that he had made an 
improvident bargain on the subject. He 
conceived it would have -been_ infinite- 
ly better in the present instance, had _ 
a larger reduction been made in the rate~ 
of allowance, even if that reduction had 
been effected by reducing the amount of 
the loan; for the reduction of the rate of 
allowance would be a permanent advan- 
tage to the country, while the advantage 
derived from the loan was contingent ; 
although he feared that that contingency 
would be of long duration. At the ter- 
inination of the war, the benefits resulting 
from the ‘loan would cease; and by fix- 
ing the rate of allowance by a legislative 
admission, it would be rendered difficult 
again to open the subject. There was 
another point which must be’ contem- 
plated with some jealousy. The bank 
had in their hands the complete coinage 
of the circulation of the country, without 
an equivalent paid. It would be us easy 
for them to coin the ‘sums advanced to 
government, as to com the amount of their 
notes cancelled yesterday. He was aware 


but it might -be done to a great extent. 


satisfied with the prudence with which 
that branch of the public economy, the 
management of the national debt, had 
been conducted by the bank; but it was 


evident, that in return, they derived con- 
2E2 


that this could not be done indefinitely, * 


The country had certainly reason to be 
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_ Femaining in their hands. 


sxlerable benefit from the public balances 
To suppose 
otherwise, would be to suppose that the 
bank were ignorant ofthat with which every 
common banker was conversant. He did 
not like any thing that drew the bank into 
too close a connection with the ministry. 
He wished them to feel mutual good will, 
but to be perfectly independent of each 
other. Were he asked, however, would 
he adopt the bargain such as it was, or 
change the mode of managing the debt, 
he would answer, that so many difficul- 
ties and inconveniences must result from 
such a change, that inadequate and disad- 
vantageous as the terms were, if they were 
the best that could be obtained, he would 
acquiesce in them rather than set the 
whole business afloat. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that the right hon. 
chancellor of the exchequer, seemed to 
think it a matter of course, that provided 
the nature of the bargain, as to the public 
gain derived from it, were approved, no 
other objection could arise to it. In the 
outset he would state this vital objection, 
which he confessed was not new ; that 
while the public restricted the bank from 
paying in specie, it was at least highly in- 


_ delicate that the public should derive be- 


nefit from that restriction. But could the 
right hon. gent. have asked for a loan of 3 
millions had it not been for that restric- 
tion? Would any bank directors tell him, 
that the loan would have been granted 
with so much composure, had it not been 
for that restriction? The right hon. gent. 
concluded that this was no advance trom 
the bank, but from the public money. 
How? There were certainly large public 
balances in the bank, but they were all 
appropriated to specific purposes. The 
bank lent this money for what purpose 
government pleased. If that were not a 
Joan from the bank, what was it ? He al- 
owed that the public ought to derive 
gome advantage from the bank, but he 
differed from the right hon. gent. with re- 
gard to the manner in which those advan- 
tages should be derived. He would agree 
with him, that in consideration of the large 

ublic balances held by the bank, tie 

ank should furnish the public with the in- 
terest of 3 millions; or stead of a loan of 
3 millions, that they should pay: an annual 
sum of 150,000/. With regard to the rate 
of allowance charged by the bank for the 
management of the national debt, in his 
opinion the bank ought to do that business 
without any allowance whatever. The 
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right hon. gent. might smile, but he con. 
tended that they would then be on the 
footing of every private banker. We left 
ten millions in their hands, and we wished 
them to do that which would cost them 
100,000/. What private banker was there 
that would not be very happy to havea 
customer on similar tems? ‘The right hon, 
gent. seemed particularly desirous to have 
a capital advanced by the bank ; a thing 
in his opinion unjustifiable, except by the 
strongest necessity. There ought not to 
be the most distant implication that the 
public gained by the restriction on the 
payment of specie. By a of 
profit between a government and a bank, 
other countries had at various times been 
most deeply injured. In the present state 
of Europe, it was most desireable to shew 
the enemy that our resourses were such as 
enabled us to meet him with confidence, 
It was on this principle that he admired 
the plan of his noble friend near him (lord 
H. Petty), which professed to put the 
finances of the country upon a footing that 
would allow of a continnance of war for 
many years. Could an advocate of Buo- 
naparte’s have better materials for depre- 
ciating the means of England, than bya 
reference to the bargain made by the right 
hon. gent.? Desirous of avoiding a public 
loan,the influence of government had been 
exerted on the bank to procure a loan of 
3 millions without interest. The right 
hon. gent. after this step, would find it diffi- 
cult to convince a Frenchman that we were 
not driven to shifts and subterfuges. In 
recent times similar expedients had been 


resorted to in France, which at the period 


of their occurrence had met with the re- 
prehension of this country. The Caisse 
des Comptes, in particular, had furnished a 
similar loan to the French government, 
the principle of which transaction had been 
here very generally condemned. Besides, 
never was there a period so advantageous 
for the negociation of a public loan as the 
present, owing to the great stagnation of 
trade, and the great quantity of money 
necessarily afloat, and for which no em- 

loyment could be discovered. The.right 
ee gent. seemed’ to think, that the bank 
agreed very cordially to this loan of 3 
millions. By a reference to the Papers, 
it would appear that this was not the case. 
It was said by them, that it would be high- 
ly imprudent in the: bank to make to the 
public an advance, amounting to, half the 
public.balances in their hands. He agreed 
with the bank in this respect ; it was very 
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imprudent, and it was very extraordinary 


that the bank should have put out of their 
own reach such a sum as 3 millions of 
money. Whence did this sum proceed ? 
Parliament ought to know; for if they 
took it, they would subject themselves to 
be responsible for any inconveniences 
that the bank might sustain in consequence. 
In 9 years the bank had advanced six 
millions to the public. Since the restric- 
tion upon the payment of specie, they had 
shared no less than 4 millions in bonuses 
among themselves : they had increased 
the dividends on their capital from 7 to 10 
per cent. If their profits had been exten- 
sive enough to justify all this, then the 
right hon. gent. had not made half so good 
a bargain as_he ought.to have made. At 
any rate, it was material to the honour and 
the interests of the country,that parliament 
should ascertain the truth. It was wrong 
to take this loan from the bank while the 
restriction on the payment of specie exist- 
ed; it would be worse to take it, if by 
doing so the taking off of the restriction 
would be retarded. Would the right hon. 
gent. say that the bank had communicated 
to hin their situation, and that the step 
proposed.to be adopted would not retard 


_ the taking off ofthe restriction? Let the 


house know this then—let the subject be 
referred to a committee—the Committee of 
Finance for instance, by which such an 
able report had been already presented 
upon ite What would the world say to a 
merchant, who, after a .stoppage,should set 
up his carriage, and extend his expences 
before his creditors were satisfied? The 
bank ought to have secured their profits 
for the period when they should again 
open, and not have been so eager to divide 
them among themselves. He generally 
observed, that in transactions between the 
directors. of the bank and chancellors of 
the exchequer, the one party or the other 
got a mauling. He could remember the 
period when even Mr. Pitt came off but 
second best in the conflict. In the year 
1795, the bank took panic, and wished 
their money to be instantly repaid them. 
They talked very much of the terrible 
advances they had made, and of the im- 
possibility of continuing to make such ad- 
vances ; and yet those advances wete no- 
thing to the advances which they now 
agreed to make with the utmost tranquil- 
lity. The bank directors consented to lend 
the country 3 millions, which in his ap- 
gay would not cost them threepence. 

d they mean to encrease their notes 
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for this purpose ? If so, it was a strong ar- 
gument against the step ; and he certainly 
did recollect, although he would not draw 
any inference from the circumstance, that 
about the time of the renewal of the bank 
charter, a report was prevalent that above 
a million of small notes had been issued 
from the bank beyond the ordinary cir- 
culation.. If they did not mean to en- 
crease their notes, did they mean to dis- 
tress the trade of the country, by refusing 
to discount the bills of the merchants ? 
This would also be a strong argument 
against the step. On the face of the affair, 
there appeared a clear profit resulting to 
the bank on the management of the na- 
tional debt of about 100,000/. Why 
this, in addition to the advantages they 
derive from the use of the public ba- 
lances? He knew that the bank was ata 
great expence for clerks, for buildings, 
&c. but this expence ought to be defrayed 
from the last mentioned profits. He re- 
peated his wish that the subject should be 
referred to a committee. He believed no 
committee could be found which would 
not tell the right hon. gent. that he had 
not taken half enough in interest, and that 
he had taken too much in principal. With 
respect to the unclaimed dividends, there 
was a great deal of truth and justice in 
what the right hon. gent. had stated. 
Perhaps it was politic that the bank direc- 
tors should make a show of resistance on 
this point, lest the public should suspect 
that they had got too a bargain on 
the other points. He thought they owed 
great obligations to the right hon. gent. 
who had certainly granted them what no 
other man would has done; but he would 
take another opportunity of expressing 
his sentiments on this business, not having . 
yet had time duly to examine the papers 
on the table. It was a most important sub- 
ject, and deserved the serious attention of 
parliament. 

Mr. S. Thornton declared, that whether 
they gave a loan of 3 millions, or an an-. 
nual sum of 150,000/. to the public, would 
be immaterial to the bank, but, in his 
opinion, from the former, the public would 
derive the greater advantage. He denied | 
the possibility of supplying the loan by 
an issue of notes. Let the right hon. 
gent. look at the quantity of notes at 
present issued, and then let him look 
to the quantity issued subsequent to 
the payment of the loan. The conjec- 
tural opinion contained in the report of 
the Financial Committee on the expences _ 
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attending.the management of the national 
debt was unfounded. The rate of allow- 
ance now fixed, if he were called upon 
to decide as between man and man, he 
would say was fairand reasonable. Much 
had been said of the profits of the bank ; he 
would say something of the profits which 
the public derived from the bank. In 
the first place, the capital of the bank 
was lent to the public at 3 per cent. by 
which the public gained 2 per cent. On 
the 3 millions paid on the renewal of 
the bank charter, the public gained 2 per 
cent. The bank advanced the annual’ 
malt duties, amounting to 2 millions, at 
4 per cent. by which the public gained 
1 per cent. For the last two years the 
bank had collected the property tax, by 
which the public gained 47,000. By 
adding these various sums together, it 
would appear that the public derived a 
profit of 595,000/. per annum from the 
bank, exclusive of what they paid for 
the ‘property tax on their. own capital. 
The ground on which the bank declined 
to consent to the arrangement proposed 
with respect to unclaimed dividends had 
been mistaken. As the trustees for the 
public creditors, they did not believe that 
the balance of unclaimed dividends would 
admit of having such a sum withdrawn 
from them as that proposed: and with- 
out having previously ascertained the opi- 
nion of those public creditors, they could 
not consent to it. It ought to be recol- 
lected, that in 1791, it was determined 
that 500,000/. should be drawn from those 
dividends, upon the express condition tliat 
600,000/. were in the hands of the bank 
at the end of the penultimate quarter. 
It was now proposed to extend this to the 
last quarter, although since 1791, the debt 
had very much encreased, and a_larger 
balance of unclaimed dividends was there- 
by rendered necessary to be left in the 
hands of the bank. Until dividends re- 


mained for half a year, ‘they had never 
been considered by the bank as unclaim- 


ed: it.was running them much too close. 

‘Mr. Huskisson defended the proposition 
of his right hon. friend. The hon. gent. | 
opposite had maimtained, that an annual | 
payment would be a permanent advan- 
tage, a loan only a contingent one. A> 
loan, however, would not be ws 
contingent even b ce, were large 
still ‘to the hands of | 
the bank; for, by the transaction now 
under discussion, a principle had been 
established, which would be seerduaings 
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future; that in proportion to the balances 
in the hands of the bank, must be the ad. 
vances made by the bank to the public, 
As to the rate of allowance for managin 
the debt, the bank had repeatedly de- 
clared, that they were not disposed to 
admit the truth of the report of the Com. 
mittee of Fmance on this subject. He 
had been an humble assistant at the con- 
ferences between his right hon. friend 
and the directors of the bank, and he was 
convinced that if a less sum had.been of- 
fered for the management, the bank would 
have said, ¢ take the conduct of the debt 
upon yourselves.’ ‘The inconvenience of 
the expence arising from such a change 
in the management would have -been in- 
finite. It was a mistake that the ten mil- 
lions of public balances were left in the 
hands of the bank to remunerate them 
for the management of the debt. They 
were left there for security ; they would 
still be left there, were the management 
of the debt removed to another quarter. 
The only balances remaining in the hands 
of the bank consequent on their manage- 
ment of the national debt,were the un- 
claimed dividends. 

Mr. H. Thornton expressed himself tole- 
rably satisfied with the bargain, that had 
in this instance been made for the public. 
He agreed with his hon. friend (Mr. 
Bankes), that the rate of allowance for 
management might have been reduced 
farther, had it not been for the acts of 
parliament that stood in the way. But 
taking these into consideration, he  be- 
lieved, the right hon. the chancellor of 
the exchequer ,Jiad reduced it nearly as 
much as the law allowed him. With re- 
gard to the 3 millions, he thought, that 
the public would derive a greater advan- 
tage from them than from the’ allowance 
of the interest recommended by some. 
The inconvenience to the bank would not 
be much. They would merely lose the 
interest of 3 millions of exchequer bills. 
All this, he said, did not diminish the 
duty of parliament to look with jealousy 
to the amount of bank notes in circula- 
tion. It might happen too, that the com- 
missioners of the sinking fund might find 
it convenient to become subscribers to 
the loans; and the balance in the bank 
would, by this means, be diminished. He 
wished it, therefore, to be clearly under- 
stood, that the commissioners might be at 
liberty to become subscribers to the loan 
if convenient, without its being considers 
ed as any infringement of this agreement. 
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_Mr.. Huskisson, im answer, stated, that 
express care had been taken to provide that 
overnment should not be precluded from 
resorting 40 any means for reducing the 


balances. 


Mr. D. Giddy observed, that though 
the issues of the bank might be enlarged 
by the restriction, their capital was. still 
limited, and unless they had so much ca- 
pital that they did not know what to do 
with it, they must be losers by lending 
these 3 

_ Lord H. Petty said, that on two branches 
of this transaction he hardly thought. it 
necessary to trouble the house with any 
observations at all. On the subject of 
the unclaimed dividends he felt much 
inclined to concur in the view of the right 
hon. gent. opposite. The bank directors 
in the course of the conferences on this 
subject naturally resorted to the defini-. 
tion of an unclaimed dividend, which had 
been allowed by certain acts of parlia- 
ment; yet the natural definition he should 
take to be, a dividend that was not claim- 
ed in the quarter when due, without re- 
ference to the next quarter. Of these 
dividends all that could be taken, ought 
undoubtedly to be applied to the public 
service, and 100,000/. left in the bank, 
was an ample sum to meet any unexpected 
demand.—On another branch of the trans- 
action, namely, the management of the 
public debt, he would. also say but little; 
for though he thought that this might be. 
conducted with more.economy, yet as the 
bank acted in this as agents, and not ex- 
actly in their ordinary line of duty, they 


certainly had a right to ba paid as agents, 


and rfot merely as bankers. Though the 
remuneration was large, yet the public 
derived a great advantage from their un- 
dertaking the management of the debt, 
since it could not be managed in a differ- 
ent manner without a much larger ex- 
> paca the compensation to the bank. 

e agreed that the subject ought to be 
viewed with a reference to this circum- 
stance, and therefore he concurred in the 
general propriety of this part of the ar- 
rangement.—With regard to the third 
part of the arrangement, the Joan of 3. 
millions, he concurred with the hon. gent. 
(Mr. Bankes), and his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Tierney), in expressing the strongest 
objection to the mode which had been 
resorted to in this instance. His right 
hon. friend had said, that the loan would 
not have been advanced, had it not been 
for the restriction. Whether he was right 


or wrong in that, he did not know; but 
of this he was sure, that the house ought 
to take care, that the bank restriction 
should not be considered in the slightest 


‘degree in this transaction.. The restric- 


tion was only justified by its necessity 
at the time it was imposed, and it was due 
to the public, that nothing should be done 
which should in the least retard the pe- 
riod at which it might be taken off. If 
any accommodation was given or accept- 
ed, with a reference to this restriction, it 
would be attended with endless mischief, 


‘both to the public and the bank. He 


thought it the more necessary to advert 
to this, because in the‘ correspondence 


‘there was no. direct recognition of the 


exclusion of all consideration of the 
restriction; and if what the directors 
said was correct, that they did not derive 


‘a profit from the balances up to the 


amount assumed by the chancellor of the 


.exchequer, he was at a loss to know on 


what other ground they could agree to 
advance this sum, except that of the re- 
striction. He could not agree that we 
were here only taking the public money : 
our right was to derive some profit from 
the additional notes issued from the bank, 
in consequence of the balances in their 
hands. [f the bank should issue an addi- 
tional 3 millions on account of this loan, 
they would not be losers but gainers. 
Perhaps they did not intend it; but he 
wished to have some security on the sub- 
ject. But if they did not issue, they 
must draw 3 millions from some source ; 
and they must afford less accommodation 
to the public in discounting, by 3 mil- 
lions, than before. The noble lord then 
proceeded to the superior advantages 
which would be derived from having a 
regular and permanent allowance of pro- 
fits on which a loan might be raised in 
another manner. He objected also that 
the right hon. gent. precluded himself 
from taking any farther advantage in 
case of increase of the balances beyond 
10 millions, which was very probable. 
He was glad, however, that the matter 
had been brought so far to an issue fa- 
vourable to the public. 

Mr. Manning defended the conduct of 
the bank, and contended that the charges 
of management of the public debt were 
much greater than gentlemen supposed. 
Of 800 clerks employed in the bank 400 
were engaged in the business arising from 
the public debt. All the issues of the bank 


would still continue to be subject to par- 
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liamentary inspection ; and he could as- 
sure the house, that the bank looked for- 
ward with anxiety to the period when it 
would resume its issues of specie, and 
Cease to issue its ohe or two pound notes. 

Mr. Brogden thought that the arrange- 
ment with the bank was not so advan- 
tageous to the public as it ought to be, 
_ but thought it better to agree to it than to 

shew any appearance of hostility. 

Mr. Biddulph considered the of 
the right hon. the chancellor of the exche- 
pag to be extremely disadvantageous to 

interests of the public. 

Mr. Croker defended the arrangement, 
as did also Mr. Carew, who as a member 
of the Committee of Finance, expressed 
his satisfaction that its suggestions for the 
public service had been thes attended to. 
—The different- resolutions were then 


agreed to. 


House or Lorps. 


Thursday, February 11. 


Dispute with America.} Lord Gren- | 


ville rose, pursuant to notice, to move for 
certain papers, which would tend to throw 
some light on the nature of the relations, 
as they now existed, between this country 
and America, and on the terms and ten- 
dency of the treaty which, in Dec. 1806, 
was concluded between the two nations. 
It had fallen to his lot to be engaged more 
than once in discussions with the ministers 
of the united states, and, he had bestowed 
on what regarded the connection and mu- 
tual interests of the two states, all the at- 
tention, labour, and diligence, of which 
he was master, and which the high im- 
portance of the subject so seriously im- 
posed on him. Indeed, the cultivating 
and maintaining of a good understanding 
with America, an aleriuatie that in- 
eluded and promoted the reciprocal inte- 
rests of the two countries, was, in his 
tind, the most material and important 
consideration that could possibly engage 
the attention of the British government 
and parliament, next to the care of conci- 
liating and uniting, in one bond of union, 
all descriptions of his majesty’s subjects in 
these kingdoms. He had of late taken 
occasion, more than once, to express this 
opinion, and he now wished to repeat it in 
the most serious and solemn manner. 
This disposition powerfully animated his 
views, and his conduct, whenever any 
thing occurred that threatened to embar- 
rass or interrupt the friendly intercourse 
and connection of the two countries. 
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the year 1794, in consequence of events. 
to which the war that broke out in the 
preceding year gave rise, he had to dis- 
cuss and adjust some differences which then 
occurred with the united states. It was 
his good fortune to have to deal in that 
transaction with a man (Mr. Jay), whose 
talents and disposition eminently qualified 
him for the office he had undertaken, 
Never in the course of his public life had 
he met with a person on whose probity, 
candour, and sincerity, he could so confi- 
dently rely. Mr. Jay felt the value and 
the necessity of a close and amicable 
connection between the two nations, and 
he laboured most impartially duly to 
weigh, and to ascertain the real interests 
ofboth. These unquestionably were qua- 
lifications indispensably necessary to a 
negotiator ; and no negotiation could be 
fairly carried on except in a mutual spirit 
of justice and impartiality. -He trusted, 
that such was the spirit which actuated the 
negotiation at that time, and which 
brought it to a successful termination: 
sure he was, that Mr. Jay acted on these 
principles; yet when he returned to his 
own country, he was accused, very un- 
justly indeed, of having sacrificed her inte- 
rests, or yielded too far in favour of those 
of England. Mr. Jay had long since re- 
tired from public life ; but he felt happy 
in having this opportunity of paying a due 
tribute of praise to his character. Under 
the influence of ‘this disposition were the 
late discussions with America carried on, 
and brought to what was expected to be, 
a happy termination, when circumstances 
arose, that might put to hazard the final 
issue of that negotiation. He had much 
to complain of the false light in which ig- 
norance or malice had endeavoured to re- 
present it. His noble friends who con- 
ducted that negotiation, with talents of 
which he could not now speak as he ought, 
because they were present, had been re- » 
proached as having made unwarrantable 
and dangerous concessions to America— 
concessions which had been causelessly 
and mischievously held out to the public 
as the bane of the interests of Great 
Britain ; yet, while these reproaches were 
vented against the administration at home, 
no sooner had the treaty reached America, 
than the government of the united states 
were accused of having yielded too much 
to the British plenipotentiaries. Even 
the speech by which the session was 
opened, contained assertions woes 


In | this treaty, which were not correct, 
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said the treaty had not taken effect 
_refusal of the neers to ratify it. 
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ow, 
the president had not refused to ratify it ; 
but deferred the ratification, as far as the 
yatification depended upon him, because 
the treaty contained certain articles, which, 
though they were agreed upon between 
the respective plenipotentiaries, were not 
however signed by them, because some 
further explanation upon the points they 
contained, was to be previously had with 
the American government. As to the 
concessions that were said to be made to 
America, in essential points, and which 
were a as the bane of the inte- 
rests of England, no assertion could be 
more unfounded. It was no doubt diffi- 
cult to say, what were or were not the 
= which might be conceded, in ba- 
cing the interests of the two countries. 
Since America was declared an indepen- 
dent state in 1782, many points had arisen 
in discussions, which had never before 
been brought into agitation, Most of 
them might easily be adjusted by taking 
for rule, the mutual advantages resulting 
from an amicable convention between the 
two countries: but in points that could be 
fairly considered as essential, never had 
he, nor those with whom he was connect- 
ed, consented to make any concession. 
He considered as essential, what was con- 
nected with the preservation of the naval 
power and pre-eminence of this country, 
and sooner would he see England perish 
in a contest for the assertion of her mari- 
time rights, than that she should yield a 
tittle of them : for these rights once given 
up, what contest would she be afterwards 
able to carry on? They were connected 
not only with her power, but with her 
very existence as an independent nation ; 
and therefore ne man could ever think of 
sacrificing them. This was his firm reso- 
lution, and nothing could bring him to 
depart from it. No dangerous concessions 
had therefore been made to America in 
the late treaty ; and when the two go- 
vernments came coolly to consider its na- 
ture and tendency, they would discover 
‘that it equally consulted the interests of 
both countries; and that, he would re- 
peat, was the only basis upon which any 
treaty 


a@ minute examination of the difficulties 
that resulted to both countries from the 
practice of searching merchantmen. From 
a thousand circumstances, it must be ob- 
‘vious that it was attended with more diffi- 
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could be solidly and permanently. 
built.—The noble lord.then entered into 


[434 
culties between American and British offi- 
cers, than between the officers.of any other 
nation: but a spirit of candour, modera- 
tion, and mutual regard, which he could 
not too forcibly inculcate, would tend to 
compose every difference upon that head. 
As to the right of searching national ships . 
of war, it had never been assumed, and 
should not be practised. The noble lord 
again implored the house seriously to ap- 
preciate the value of an uninterrupted 
amity and intercouyse with America, and 
expressed his anxious expectation that the 
mind of the. Americans. would become 
cooler and more-considerate, and that this 
country would meet them with corres- 
pending sentiments.- His lordship con- 
cluded with moving for copies or extracts 
of the Dispatches which passed between 
his majesty’s government and the govern- 
ment of the United States, respecting the 
Treaty signed by the plenipotentiaries of 
both governments. 
Lord Hawkesbury most perfectly coin- 
cided in opinion with the noble baron, 
that an impartial regard to the interests-of 
the two countries was an essential basis of 
this, or any other negotiation ; and under 
that impression he trusted that he and his 
colleagues were disposed to act. No man 
could be more impressed than he was 
with the necessity of cultivating a good- 
understanding with America, and making 
her feel how indispensable was such a con- 
nexion to the reciprocal interests of the - 
two countries. After having acquainted 
the noble baron that he did not intend to 
oppose his motion, he did not expect he 
would have gone so largely into the ques- 
tion: but he should not imitate his exam- 
ple, as he would .now, and as he had on 
former occasions, abstain from agitating 
any question respecting America ; as our 
relations with the united states must soon 
come, in all their bearings, under the con- 
sideration of the house.—After a short 
conversation the motion was agreed to. 
[Meptarion or Russta anp Austria.] 
Earl Grey said, he had to. apologise to 
their lordships, for postponing that part of 
the motion of which he lad given notice, 
which related to the Expedition to Con- 
stantinople. . He found himself obliged to 
do this from having been unable to exa- 
mine the dates of certain papers, which it 
was necessary to investigate. With re- 
spect to the other points of his motion, he 
thought it of great: importance that the 
house should be put in possesion of some 
additional information relative to the Me- 
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diation offered byRussiaandAustria. At a 
crisis like the present, it was of great im- 
portance to know, whether ministers had 
taken advantage of any opportunity that 
offered for pacific negociation, with a dis- 
_ position favourable to the attainment of 
peace. With respect to the qualities of a 
mediator, he did not think it was neces- 
sary that a mediating power should be 
totally unconnected with both the bellige- 
rents: it was scarcely possible in human 
affairs to meet with perfect impartiality, 
at the same time he admitted that where 
there was a close connection between the 
ed offering to mediate and one of the 

elligerents, that the other belligerent was 
justified in refusing a mediation under 
such circumstances. With respect to 
Russia, much had been said about the 
treaty of Tilsit: he did not believe that at 
the time of concluding that treaty, there 
was any dereliction of our interest on the 
part of Russia, but that that measure was 
the offspring of necessity. His noble friend 
(lord Hutchinson) had stated on a former 
evening the vast losses sustained by the 
Russian army; and, after hearing that 
statement, could there be a doubt of the 
necessity under which Russia must find 
herself of making peace ? It had been said, 
that there was a secret article in the Treaty 
of Tilsit, in which Russia pledged herself 
that the Danish fleet should be at the dis- 
posal of France ; but he did not believe 
the existence of any such article. Was it 
possible to suppose that Russia, even pros- 
trate as she was at the feet of France, 
would have agreed to an article which 
would have rendered France mistress of 
the Baltic, and placed the Russian empire 
completely in her power? He did not be- 
lieve that Russia was really hostile to this 
country until the event of the expedition 
to Copenhagen ; a measure which he fear- 
ed we should repent to the latest hour of 
our existence. The Russian offer of me- 
diation, limited as it was in point of time 
with respect to our acceptance of it, and 
communicated as it was, might be consi- 
dered grating to the feelings of this coun- 
try ; but from the statement of his noble 
friend (lord Hutchinson) ona former even- 
ing, it was proved that the emperor did 
not wish to limit the-time of our accept- 
ance. ' If, however, he was not disposed, 
under all the cireumstances, to find much 
- fanlt with the rejection of the Russian me- 
diation, he saw much-to blame in the re- 
jection of the Austrian offer of mediation. 
Ae thought the answer to prince Starhem- 
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| berg was petulant, and did not evince any, 
disposition on the part of ministers favour- 
able topeace. Whatever were the objec- 
tions to the mediation of Russia, they did 
not apply to that of Austria.. The note of 
Prince de Starhemberg on this subject 
“was dated the 25th of April, and nothing 
appeared about it in the Papers before the 
house until the 20th Oct. During this’ 
long interval, he had conceived that there 


the subject ; he had been, however, in- 
formed by the noble secretary of state, 
that in point of fact there were no official 
notes: there had been some conversations, 
which, however, were not ina shape to be 
laid before parliament. It was important, 
however, that their lordships should 
be in possession of all the information 
that could be had, and it should be re- 
collected that we had at that time two mi- 
nisters at Vienna, one of whom was there 
on a special mission. He therefore intend- 
ed to move for copies, or extracts, of Dis- 
patches which passed between his majesty’s 
government and the Austrian minister, 
and from the British minister at Vienna.— 
The next point on which he wished for 
further information related to the note of 
baron Budberg, of the 30th of June. In 
that note, some charges affecting the ho- 
nour and character of this country were 
preferred, charges which it was the duty 
of his majesty’s minister at the court of 
Russia to repel. These charges were 
afterwards repeated in the note of count 
Romanzow, and more specifically set forth 
in the Russian Declaration. They were 
contained under three heads: the refusal 
to lend any military assistance to Russia, 
the refusal to facilitate the negociation of 
a loan in this country, and the vexations 
suffered by the commerce of Russia. Of 
these three heads of accusation the last 
only was repelled in his majesty’s Decla- 
ration. ‘The two first were passed over in 
that perfect silence, which implied an ac- 
quiescence in the truth of the charges. 


uponthat he must claim their lordships in- 
dulgence -for some time. ‘The refusal to 
‘make any military diversion in fayour of 
the continent, was one of the chief accusa- 
tions against that administration, of which 
he had the honour to form a part. It was 
| a charge which had been pressed against 
them by their opponents in all possible 
shapes. This calumny had been indus- 
triously circulated among the public, and 
much relied upon in another place; but 


would be some on . 


The first was by far the most serious, and 
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he trusted before he sat down he should 
satisfy their lordships that it was wholly 
unfounded. His lordship here went into 
a detail of the military operations upon 
the continent during the time the late ad- 
ministration were in power, and maintain- 
ed that at no time was the course of events 
such, as to justify.them in sending a large 


army to the continent. There were only 


three points at which a diversion, or co-ope- 
ration, could be effected. It, must have 
been attempted either in France, Holland, 
or within the Baltic. What would 25 or 
30,000 men, the most which could have 


‘been spared by this country, effect against 


the population of France? It would be to 


~ send them to certain captivity or destruc- 


tion, for within three days,three times their 
number might be collected against them. 
Was it in Holland that this diversion was 
to be attempted ? Independant of the diffi- 
culty of establishing magazines, there were 
other obstacles to the effecting a descent in 
that country. The season rendered access 
to the coast almost impossible, and there 
was no strong place under cover of which 
the army could take post. Was it within 
the Baltic that this diversion was to take 
coi ? He would put it to the noble 
ord (Mulgrave,) both in his military and 
nautical capacity, to declare, whether, 
after the Russians had been driven across 
the Vistula, any descent could have been 
attempted with the smallest chance of suc- 
cess, on the coast of Denmark. Stralsund 


_was the only place where a landing could 


have been safely effected, and Swedish 
Pomerania was observed by a French army, 
too powerful for any force that this coun- 
try or Sweden could have collected in that 
quarter. Where, then, was this military 
assistance to be given? Did the noble 
lords opposite suppose, that the landing of 
20 or 30,000 men at Memel could have 
changed the fortune of the war? His no- 
ble friend behind him (lord Hutchinson) 


could bear testimony that it would not. 


e Russians were so deficient in arrange- 


* ments, that they were often in want of 
ge They had neglected to estab- 


ish magazines ; and the accession of such 
a force, instead of being an adyantage, 
would have only added to their embarrass- 
ments. He. trusted that he had fully re- 
plied to this charge ; the next, respecting 
the refusal to facilitate a loan, would be 
more easily disposed of. Russia, it was 
true, had proposed to make a loan of six 
millions in this country ; but it was found 


Upon consulting with some of the first mer- 


chants, that it would be impossible, unless 
the repayment was guaranteed by the 
British government. Russia offeted a spe- 
cies of security, to be sure; namely, that 
the duties levied in that country, upon the 
importation of British goods, should ‘be 
made payable here as an export duty ; 
but this being a duty of a precarious and 
uncertain nature, was not accepted. The 


lenders would accept of nothing short of a 


guarantee of the government ; and that, 
for many reasons, could not be granted. 
The negociation, therefore, fell to the 
ground.—The only charge remaining was, — 
the injury sustained by the Russian com- 
merce. It was true, a number of Russian 
vessels bound to ‘the ports of France had 


been detained ; but they were afterwards 


released, and ample compensation made 
to those who suffered by their detention. 
They were released in consequence of a 
representation from the Russian minister, 
that.though France and Russia were at 
war, there was no interruption to the com- 
mercial relations between the two coun- 
tries. In proof of this he- mentioned; 
that the Russian consuls remained at alk 
the French ports,-in the full exercise of 
their functions. To this representation mi- 
nisters listened, and the detained ships 
were released,and an assurance given,upon 
an understanding that they should con- 
vey no contraband of war, that they should 
meet with no interruption for the future. 
The noble lord expressed his hopes, that 
he had in some measure satisfied their lord- 
ships as to the injustice of some of the 
charges preferred against hiin and his col- 
leagues, and the propriety of their refusing 
to accede to the proposals which made the 
subject of another ; and concluded with 
moving for the several Papers to which he 
had referred in the course of his speech. - » 
Lord Hawkesbury felt it necessary for 
him to make some observations on the 
speech which the noble lord had just deli- 
vered. That speech was principally divi- 
ded into two heads: first, respecting the 
Russian mediation, and the conduct of the 
present ministers upon the subject; se-, 
condly, the noble lord had thought it 
necessary to go at considerable length into 
an apology or defence of the late ministers 
from the charges which had been made 
against them by persons in this country, 
and by the Russian Declaration, wiich 
charged-the government of this country | 
with neglecting to co-operate with their 
allies on the continent. As to the first 
point, namely, the Russian mediation, he 
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must state that his majesty’s present mini- 


sters never disguised or concealed: the de- ‘ 


sire they had to conclude a peace with 
France, if such a peace could be concluded 
on fair and honourable terms, and should 
extend to his majesty’s allies, as well as 
to his own territories. If they had thought 
such a peace could have been obtained 
through the Russian mediation, they would 
have gladly embraced it ; but it was well 
known that Russia had, at the treaty of 
Tilsit, entered into secret articles, which 
they could not doubt were dirgcted against 
the interests of this country, or perhaps 
against the existence of some of the powers 
who were allies of his majesty. ‘The Rus- 
sian minister the baron de Budberg him- 
self did not deny that there were secret 
articles prejudicial to this country. He 
would not, however, state what those arti- 
cles were, but only said, ‘ that, upon his 


- honour, the shutting of the Russian ports 
_ against the English trade was not one.’ 


Under these circumstances, his majesty’s 
ministers thought it necessary to ask ie 
was the basis on which it was proposed to 
make peace, and what were these secret 
articles in the treaty of Tilsit? They 
thought that if either the basis was inad- 
missible, or that these secret articles went 
directly to the prejudice of his majesty, or 
his allies, in such case it would be idle 
and dangerous to carry on a mock nego- 


elation for peace, which could not pro- 


duce any beneficial effect, but which 
would prove delusive to the hopes, and 
rae to the interests of this country. 

f an honourable peace could be made, 
his majesty’s ministers would be glad. to 
conclude it, but if the thing was impossi- 
ble, they thought it dangerous to hold out 
false hopes to the country. No peace 
could be honourable to this country which 
would surrender its allies to the enemy ; 
and as the secret articles of the treaty 
must be supposed to be directed either 
against his majesty, or his allies,it appear- 
ed to his majesty’s ministers, that it was 
absolutely necessary that they should have 


_ some information on that subject. before 


they could consent to have the country 
lulled into the idea that they were to ex- 
pect peace.—As to the second point in 
the speech of the noble lord, the apology 
that he thought it necessary to make for 
the‘late ministers from the charges in the 
Russian Declaration, which appeared to 
‘him to be countenanced by his majesty’s 
present ministers ; he should first observe, 


that there was no public document or offi- | the pride of Russia, asa loan. He thought, 


cial paper to be found, in which his majes- 
ty’s ministers had countenanced or sup- 
ported those charges. -If, however, a 
was called upon to pronounce an opinion, 
it would be hypocritical in him to deny, 
that he thought the late ministers acted 
in many points from a very different view 
of the subject from that which was enter- 
tained by the present ministers. There® 
were many points in which he agreed 
with what had been stated by the noble 
lord, and some in which he ditlered. He 
agreed with him in thinking that the late 


ministers could not have prevented the © 


quarrel between France and Prussia, nor 
that defeat which was so disastrous to the 
Prussian nation; but although it was out 
of their power to give any effectual suc- 
cour to Prussia, yet in the next campaign, 
which ended so unfortunately, but which 
began so fortunately—[Here lord Grey 
asked across the house, when or where it 


was fortunate?] He meant when the — 


power of Russia had been brought into 
the field to support Prussia, then the 
cause of the continent appeared to be by 
no means in so desperate a state as the 
late ministers seemed to consider it. If it 
were allowed that the French succeeded 
principally by superiority of numbers, 
then it might be supposed that a great 


part of that superiority might have been ~ 


taken.off by proper co-operation, especi- 
ally as it was allowed that Sweden was 
ready to co-operate with its whole strength, 
He agreed with the noble lord also in the 
principle he laid down, that he would not 
grant a larger loan to any foreign power 
than he would a subsidy, as it might be 
expected that such loan would fall’ ulti- 
mately upon this country, and that a larg- 
er sum would be asked in the way of 
loan than would be demanded as a subsi- 
dy. He thought the sum of six millions 
was too great. to give to the emperor of 
Russia, either as subsidy or loan ; but it 
did not follow that because that sum was 
too large, ministers should have drily re- 
fused him and not given any thing. It 
was natural for the power who asked as- 
sistance to name the highest sum, but it 
did not follow that if that was too great, 
no assistance at all should be given. Al- 
though he should have objected to 6 mil- 


lions, yet, when he considered that it was — 


a campaign upon which the last stake of 
Europe was depending, he should not 


| have objected to three millions, either as 


a subsidy, or, if it was more gratifying to 
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turning the fate of the last unfortunate: 
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then, the late ministers were wrong in not 
giving, at least, that pecuniary assistance 
which. the circumstances required, and 
which our allies had a right to expect. 
He thought also, that, although he did not 
charge them with any positive breach of 
promise or violation of any express as- 
surance of co-operation, yet that they had 
by their expressions held out a hope, and 
induced a belief in the allies that it was 
their intention to co-operate. Those hopes 
and. expectations had been deceived, and 
the continent were now taught to look 
upon this country as a nation that goaded 
others, but which avoided partaking in the 
dangers and losses of a continental war. 
He thought it would have been better to 
have run the risk of a loss of troops, than 
to lose our national honour, and be con- 
sidered a country which would involve 
others in dangers which we ourselves would 
decline. He also thought that the late 
ministers had been wrong in talking of co- 
operations, when they made no prepara- 
tions for that purpose. So far from having 
a proper number of transports ready, wey 
actually discharged in the month of Marc 
many transports, which had before been 
in the service of government. After a 
variety of observations on the other parts 
of the speech of the noble lord, his lord- 
ship concluded with expressing a readiness 
to grant many of the papers moved for ; 
but there were some which he thought it 
would be improper to produce. 

Earl Moira conceived that his majesty’s 
present ministers had no right to ask Rus- 
sia to communicate the secret articles of 
the treaty she had been forced to sign at 
Tilsit. If the emperor of Russia signed 
secret articles, he had pledged his honour 
that they should be secret, and we could 
not reasonably expect him to violate that 
pledge. At the same moment, however, 
and in the same breath, that we denied 
the power of Russia to be a fair guarantee 


mediation, we solicited it as between us 
and Denmark, and thought that, in that 
case, her guarantee was quite sufficient. 
If the late ministers, however, did not send . 
an army to the assistance of Russia, it 
was because no army which this country 
could send had the smallest chance of 


campaign. The greatest force that was | 
ever spoken of as possible to attempt a 
diversion with, was 30,000 British troops 
and 15,000 Swedes. This force, collected 
at Stralsund, could have had but very little 


effect on the campaign. It would not have 
prevented the defeat of the Russians, and 
if the event of the battle had even turned 
out the other way; and that the French 
had been defeated, still that force would 
have been too small to throw in the rear 


of such an immense army on its retreat. 


It. was impossible that this force could 

have acted upon the flank of the enemy, 

for they were covered by great rivers, the 

Oder and the Vistula. In suc’a an expe- 

dition, our risk would not be merely an 

army, but it would be the army of G, 

Britain. This certainly should not be 

risked, unless there was a probability of 
gaining some most iraportant advantage. 

The fact was, that the: late ministers were 

convinced upon the fullest consideration, | 
that the troops whic:h they could send 

were not likely to ,»roduce any import- 

ant effect, and that there was only one 

chance remaining fioxr Europe. To that 

one chance they paic 1 the utmost attention. 
That chance was that Austria might be 
brought to move, arid that if the Austrian 
army marched dow n to the Lower Elbe, 
behind the communications of the French 
army, in that case: Europe would have 
had a fair chance «of its-deliverance. If 
that chance fad occurred,.the circum- 
stances would have arrived in which the 
late ministers woul d have been prepared 
to co-operate with <1 military force. Com- 
bined with the A ustrians, every thing 
might be hoped for ; but if etre com- 
bined with the Sv vedes, the. danger that 
our army would 1:un was much greater 
than any chance th ey could have of alter- 
ing the fate of the c:ampaign. It appeared 
from all accounts, that the French army 
had a superiority over the Russians of at 
least 60,000 men; and when it was con- 
sidered in how dif ferent a manner the two, 
armies were compaanded; it could not be 
supposed that any reinforcement we cov jd 
have sent would have out-balanced t his — 
disproportion innumbers. He utterly de- 
nied that the Russians had ever any 1 5ros- 
pect of sticcess, although their sc ,{diers 
gained imraortal honour at Eylau. Jt was 
a military policy in all ceuntries to endea- 
your to keep the people in good hu mour by 
giving very favourable account: ; of their 
military successes; but the fact , was, that 
in the battle of Pultusk, (w hich they 
claimed as a vietory,) they w: are defeated 
with the loss of 80 pieces of cannon, 
and the Russian army wou’ jd have been 
utterly annihilated, if the b .adness of the 


roads had not prevented a « livision of the 
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time. 

Lerd Hutchinson hoped the house would 
allow him to state some matters which, 
‘from the situation he had held, were within 
his own personal knowledge. The Russian 
army never had any chance of succeedin 
in the campaign, or even in the battle of 
Eylau, where they fought so bravely. 
The French had certainly the victory. 
They remained for ten days in the field of 
battle, and immediately after made them- 
selves masters of the magazines at Elbing, 
and returned to their cantonments, where 
they. effectually covered the blockade of 
several strong towns, which afterwards 
surrendered to them. At that time the 
king of Prussia retired from Konigsberg to 
Memel, and not thinking himself quite 
safe there, had even engaged a house at 
Riga. On the 23d of Feb. he wrote to 
ministers, mentioning that a French gene- 
ral had arrived at Meme! to propose a se- 
parate peace ; and if the count de Zastrow 
supported the idea off a separate peace, it 
was not because he wvas less attached than 
any other man to the: cause of Prussia and 
the continent, but because he knew the 
situation of Russia and Prussia, and was 
convinced that they had no chance by 
continuing the contest. In the beginning 
of April he had had a long conversation 
with the emperor of Russia, who after- 
wards referred him to one of his ministers, 
who told.him, that as soon as the Russian 


the French army from coming up in 


guards came up they would be superior in | 


number to the French, and were deter- 
mined to attack them. The Russians nei- 
ther knew the force that opposed them, 
nor how much: their own numbers in the 
field were inferior to their armies upon 

aper.—The noble lord was then proceed- 
ing to state the nature of different dis- 
patches between him and the present mi- 
nisters, when 

Ear] Bathurst rose to order. He thought it 
was completely out of order for any noble 
lord to state, at his own pleasure, all the 
con Versations between kings and emperors, 
which, from his official situation, he might 
have beard, or to divulge the confidential 
communications which took place between 
him and his government ; and if it was 
competent for any one individual to do so, 
it was ecyually competent for any other 
individual in his majesty’s service. 

The Du ke of Norfolk said, that whether 
the noble | ord acted right or not in enter- 
ing into theese details, they were com- 
pletely releyrant to the question under dis- 
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cussion, and therefore that he could net be 
said to be out of-order. : 

Lord Grenville wished to know whethey 
their lordships would submit to the doc- 
trine, that it was quite regular, as had been 
done in another place, to read partial ex. 
tracts from correspondence, where, by 
stopping short in the middle of a sentence, 
the meaning was altogether perverted, and 


‘that they should be debarred from the 


privilege of rectifying the false impressions 
to which this conduct had given rise? 
And he would ask, whether it was for those 
who had themselves set the example of 
publishing garbled extracts from official 
papers,. which of all others ought to be 
considered as the most secret and confi- 
dential, to complain of his noble friend, 
arene 4 when it was recollected that 
e deemed it absolutely necessary to the 
justification of his own character, which 
had been most wantonly and falsely as- 
ersed? 

The Lord Chancellor reminded the noble 
lord that it was a great breach of order in 
that house to refer or allude to any thing 
which had - passed in another house of 
parliament. And if a breach of order had 
been committed and permitted in another 
place, that was surely no reason why a si- 
milar breach of order should be tolerated 
by their lordships. He was clearly: of 
opinion, that it was pre in any per- 
son who had been employed in a public 
capacity to read a part, or to disclose the 
contents of a public dispatch, without the 
leave of his majesty, to whom that dis- 
patch was supposed to belong; and he 
thought that they had already gone a 
very dangerous length in allowing a mi- 
nute of a conversation, supposed to have 
passed between an accredited minister and 
a foreign sovereign, without his majesty’s 
permission to that effect. ; 

Earl Grey contended that his noble 
friend was not reading a dispatch, and 
much Jess a partial and garbled extract 
from such dispatch, when he had, in his 
opinion, been most improperly called to 
order by a noble earl. He had been 
merely giving an.account of his public 
conduct, in perfect consistency with his 
duty, and, as he conceived, within the 
rules of order by which discussions in 
that house were regulated. He was hap- 


-| py, however, to hear from so high an au- 


thority as the noble lord upon the wool- 
sack, an admission of the impropriety and 
indecency of reading extracts from dis- 


‘patches, which he asserted to be the pro- 
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perty of his majesty, and he hoped that 
the animadversions of the noble lord upon 
this novel and-dangerous practice, would 
operate as a useful lesson to those b 
whom it had been introduced. With ail 
due deference, however, to the opinion of 
the learned and noble lord, he submitted 
jt to the house, whether, after so foul a 
use (for foul he must call it) as had been 
made of the letters of his noble friend, he 
was not to be permitted to state the facts 
as they really stood in his own vindica- 
tion, and whether, after his conduct and 
character had been arraigned, he was not 
to be suffered to wipe off the aspersions 
which had been cast upon him by declaring 
the truth, and the whole truth of the case. 
He must suppose, however, from what had 
just fallen from the noble lord upon the 
woolsack, that had an attempt been made 
to do a thing so irregular, and fraught 
with so much danger, as to read, in his 
hearing; extracts from any public and 
official communications unauthorized and 
uncalled upon, he would immediately have 
_ interrupted the person by whom the at- 
tenipt was made. He would not allude 
to any thing that had passed in another 
place, but it was rather surprising, that 
the noble lord upon the woolsack, with 
these rigorous sentiments respecting duty 
and order, did not on this very evening 
admonish the noble secretary of state of 
his irregularity, in reading a part of a 
public dispatch, to which their lordships’ 
attention had been called in the course of 
his speech. At any rate, after the reproof 
which had now been administered, he 
hoped that the noble secretary would kiss 
the rod with meekness, and receive the 
chastisement with humble submission. 
Lord Hawkesbury said, that it certainly 
was highly irregular to refer to any thing 
which had passed in another place, and he 
conceived it to be very improper for any 
noble lord, who had been employed in a 
public capacity, to disclose the secrets of 
‘his mission; particularly without any 
previous communication with those to 
whom his dispatches were addressed. He 
knew of no charge or imputation that had 
been brought against the noble lord, and 
therefore he considered such a disclosure, 
in the present instance, to say the least of 
it, altogether unnecessary. 
Lord Grenville insisted 


that his noble 
friend had said nothing which was not 
necessary for his own vindication from 
a we which was brought against him 


in the Morning Post, and which was there 


imputed to his majesty’s secretary of state 


for foreign affairs. 
_ Lord Mulgrave reminded the noble lord, 


that if the Morning Post contained any 


thing improper, there was an authority in 
another place quite competent to set it to 
rights. 

“Lord Hutchinson continued: As soon 
as he found that the Russians were not 
likely to advance, he was decidedly of 
opinion, that we ought not to send a sin- 

te man to the continent. He gave every 
Seats of credit to the bravery of the Rus- 
sian troops, but the French had every 
kind of advantage over them; and inno ~ 
mission on which he might be sent would 
he ever deceive the country, by represent- 
ing things in a different point of view 
from that in which he saw them. In the 
month of June, Buonaparte, a greater 
master of the art of military movements 
than any man who perhaps ever existed, 
had assembled a corps of 40,000 men 
upon the Elbe, upon which, in case of | 
sustaining any misfortune, he could have 
fallen back, so that though at that time 
there had been 30,000 English and Swedes 
at Stralsund, they might have met with 
some disaster, but could have done no 
good. 

”' Lord Grenville had looked forward with 

considerable anxiety to this night’s dis- 
cussion, to which he trusted for the vin- 
dication of his own character, and that 
of his colleagues, from several charges 
which had been brought against their 
conduct while in administration. His 
anxiety had been much relieved by the 
candid admission of the noble secreta- 
ry of state, who in the course of his 
speech had deserted several of the ar- 
ticles of charge which had been thrown 
out on other occasions, but which he was 
happy to find were now done away. If 
any person had ever been so silly and so 
little of a statesman as to suppose that 
any provision could have been made for 
the rupture between Prussia and France, 
their opinion would probably be correct- 
ed by the admission of the noble secre- 
tary on this evening, that no such pro- 
vision was to be expected. In addition 
to what his noble friend (earl Grey) had 
said on this subject, he had only one par- 
ticular to subjoin, viz. that the Prussian 
minister was recalled from this country, 
where he had been invited to stay, as 
an organ of amicable communication, in 
the middle of August, and so rapid were 
the decisions of the: court of Berlin, that 
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he was apprized of the change of system 
on his arrival at Hamburgh. In the Rus- 
sian Declaration it had been stated, that 
this government had not acted upon as- 
surances which had been given of send- 
ing a military force to the continent, in 
order to create a diversion in favour of 
the allies. The noble secretary had ‘d- 
mitted in his speech that no such as- 
surances had ever been given; but he 
considered his majesty’s Declaration as 
extremely defective, in not replying to 
the allegation of our not acting upon those 
assurances, by the assertion, the truth of 
which the noble secretary had admitted 
in debate, and which was necessary to 
the exculpation of the present ministers, 
their predecessors, and the country. He 
had been a good deal surprised to find no 
Note upon this subject in the Correspon- 
dence which had taken place between his 
majesty’s ambassador and the ministers of 
the emperor of Russia. He was satisfied 
with the assurance of the noble-secretary, 
that no opportunity had occurred of pre- 
senting such a note ; still however, this 
circumstance rendered it more necessary 
that the calumny should be refuted in 
the counter-declaration. But, instead of 


_ this, ministers had left the cause of the 


country to shift for itself, because they 
could not do justice to the country with- 
out likewise doing justice to their prede- 
cessors. ‘There was another charge from 
which he had been relievéd—not, indeed, 
by the admission of the noble secretary, 
but by something still more eloquent—his 
silence. His noble friend had called upon 
ministers when they talked of diversions, 
to specify the time, place, and mode, in 
which those diversions ought to have been 
made ; but the noble secretary could nei- 
ther name a moment for such an attempt, 
nor put his finger upen a point of land to 
which an expedition could have been sent 
with advantage. So that this point, like 
the others, when it was touched, crumbled 
into dust.’ But, said the noble secretary, 
if we could not make diversions we should 
at least have made preparations. If a 
case did not occur, a case might occur. 
To this he thought it no bad answer for a 
statesman to say, that in fact no such case 


ever had occurred. He confessed, that 


from the first opening of the campaign, 


~ neither he nor his colleagues were sanguine 


in their hopes of success, and while the 

were endeavouring to counteract the fa- 
tal delusion, in which the country from 
Jong habits wastoo prone to indulge, he had 


not forgotten the pains which were taken 
to represent them as gloomy, spiritless, 
and apprehensive, because they would not 
condescend, by an empty shew of prepa. 
ration, to court a reputation for vigour, 
There was only one case, in which he 
thought that great and ample sacrifices 
ought to have been made, in the event of 
procuring the co-operation of Austria 
But the noble lord had said, that pecunia 
aid might have been afforded; that the 
late ministers refused even to sanction a 
Russian loan in this country of six millions. 
To this he would answer, that under the 
state of affairs on the continent, when faci- 
lities of raising money were required of 
this country, the money could not be ob- 
tained here without the guarantee of go- 
vernment ; and, taught by the experience 
of a former guarantee for an Austrian loan, 
it behoved the late government to act 
with some caution before she gave ano- 
ther guarantee for such a sum as 6 mil- 
lions, which might ultimately fall as a 
burthen on the people of this country. 
But, said the noble lord, you might have 
granted a subsidy of 3 millions, and you 
would then at least have shewn your zeal 
to assist Russia, and secured her good opi- 
nion, by shewing her, that you felt for her 
distresses. He would answer, that they 
were ready to subsidize, if it could have 
been shewn that any good was to be gained 
by it. Noble lords said, but why did you 
not at least make a shew of diversion, by 
collecting a large fleet of transports, and 
a march of troops to your coasts, in order 
to excite alarm in the enemy and divide 
his attention? To this he would answer, 
that the enemy knew as well as we that 
we could not be serious in such an enter- 
prize, which served only to delude our | 
ally, and encourage him to continue a 
fruitless contest. Still, his lordship said, 
the country was not without resources, 
and could have gone very great lengths 
both in military and pecuniary aids, had 
there been a probability of such aid being 
in any way useful; and as to an observa- 
tion made that the late ministry should 
have advised Russia to make peace wit!” 
France, he would not transgress the point 
of order so recently discussed, by stating 
the contents of dispatches; but if the 
noble secretary of state would’ read the 
Russian dispatches of the last three months, 


| he was confident he would never — 
im 


come clown to that house, and rebuke 
on the same ground.—The noble lord next 
adverted to the disastrous issue of the war, 
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and the final loss of Europe—a consequence 
which he did not hesitate to impute to a 
measure from which he was always strongly 
averse, and which, had not the country 
and the world sustained the calamitous loss 
of a great statesman now no more, proba- 
bly might not have happened, namely, 
the last continental coalition of the powers 
of Europe in 1805, stirred up by this coun- 
try toa renewal of the war against France, 
at a time when they were actually unpre- 
pared for such a contest. The utter defeat 
of Austria was one of the first fruits of 
that conflict, which was commenced in 
direct opposition to the opinion and advice 
of the ablest authority in the German 
empire, and that defeat had been followed 
by the complete subjugation of the conti- 
nent to the power of France. He con- 
cludéd by expressing his confidence, that 
the house and the country were now satis- 
fied; and that he should never hear it 
urged again, that ig thing done, or omit- 
ted to be done, by his majesty’s late mi- 
nisters, had any thing to do in the causes 
that led to the subjugation of Europe. 
Lord Mulgrave replied briefly, and con- 
tended that a successful diversion might 
have been effected by a timely supply of 
troops from this country.—The question 


‘was then put, and agreed to without a 
division. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, February 11. 

Droits oF Apmiratty.] Sir Francis 
Burdett said he would not take up the time 
of the house by any prefatory remarks to 
the motion which he was about to submit ; 
for ‘that motion being the ground of a 
parliamentary proceeding, he conceived 
that it would be consented to without op- 

ition. He should therefore content 

Fimself with simply moving, “ That there 

' be laid before the Lies an account of all 
captures made at sea by the naval forces 
of this country, which were claimed to 
remain, and which did remain, at the dis- 
posal of the Crown since the year 1792, 
specifying each capture and its amount, 
with the particular appropriation of the 
proceeds thereof.” 

_ The Chancellor of the Exchequer doubted 
whether the specification of every indivi- 
dual capture could be obtained.. At any 
rate, such a’specification would require 
considerable time to prepare. He entered 
into an explanation of the right of his ma- 

Jest 
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to these Droits, which resolved itself 


[450 


into two distinct parts: the right of the 
crown, and the right as lord high admiral. 
If any complaint were made with respect 
to the mode in which the fund had been 
appropriated by the crown, that might 
form the ground of parliamentary enquiry 
and reprehension ; but with regard to the 
fund itself, the right of the crown to the 
appropriation of it was unquestionable. A 
considerable proportion of this fund had 
been granted to captors under various cir- 
cumstances; many grants had been made 
for the public service ; and, it being com- 
pletely under his majesty’s controul, grants 
had also been occasionally made for the 
benefit. of the younger branches of the 
royal family. None of these appropria- 
tions could be characterized as misappli- 
cations. The hon. baronet had an un- 
doubted right to know what was the gross 
amount of that fund, and what part re- 
mained undisposed. If, on the production 
of those accounts, the hon. baronet should 
require an account of the mode in which 
the fund had been appropriated, the house 


| would doubtless expect some strong alle- 


gations before they would consent to his 
request. For these reasons, and to facili- 
tate the attainment of the hon. baronet’s 
object, he submitted to him the propriety 
of confining his motion to the total amount 
of the captures from the period mentioned 
by him, and of that part of the proceeds 
of those captures which remained undis- 
posed of at the present time. : 

Sir F. Burdett had no objection to fol- 
low the line chalked out by the right hon. 
gent. ; for the great object he had in view 
at this time was to have the amount before 
the house. He had not, indeed, as yet 
stated any facts of misapplication; yet he 
apprehended the house would not endure 
that so large a sum should be at the dis- 
posal of the crown, without any inquiry, 
even although it should be admitted that 
the crown had the legal right, of which, 
however, considerable doubts were enter- 
tained. 

Sir C. Pole expressed his approbation of 
the motion of the hon. baronet, for all his 
reflections on the subject convinced him 
that the admiralty court ought to be upon 
a new footing. 

The Advocate General observed, that the 
admiralty court had nothing to do with 
the subject of this motion. Before the 
house proceeded any further in it, it was 
proper that. it should know what grounds 
could be made out, for an inquiry.. The 
property came to the -king in a 
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double capacity. That which was seized 
before the declaration of war, and the is- 
suing of letters of marque and reprisals, 
- belonged to him jure corone. That which 
was captured afterwards was his as lord 
high admiral, whose rights accrued to the 
crown when the office was put into com- 
mission. But it was the custem to give 
_ up what part belonged to him in this ca- 
pacity, or, after the issuing of reprisals, to 
the captors. Another species of property 
was that which was captured in port, or 
by such as were not licensed . captors. 
This was properly the Droits of Admi- 
-ralty, and belonging to the king in vir- 
tue of the office of high admiral. In 
1795, when the French made an irruption 
into Holland, encouragement was held out 
to the inhabitants to remove to a neutral 
country, and if they did this, the property 
detained here on that occasion was to be 
restored to them. But as they had not 
done this, it was condemned to the crown 
as taken befose reprisals. The Spanish 
property seized before reprisals in 1796, 
was also condemned as the Droits of the 
Admiralty. On the breaking out of the 
war in May, 1803, hostilities were not 
commenced against Holland till the 16th 
_ of June following ; Dutch property, how- 
ever, was detained in the mean time, 
afterwards condemned as prize to the crown. 
Spanish, Prussian, and Danish property 
was condenmined under similar circum- 
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stances, the captors having no claim ; and, 


in case of a convention to restore it at the 
end of the war, the crown would be bound 
to do so. But.no convention of that sort 
existed, and consequently the property re- 
mained at the disposal of the crown. Then 
how was it applied? A moiety, or perhaps 
two-thirds was granted as a reward to the 
captors—a circumstance that must be 
pleasing to the hon. baronet (Pole) who 
was so anxious for the interests of the naval 
service. Another part had been applied 
to the relief of the public exigencies of 
the state, to the extent of two millions— 
one having been granted some time ago, 
and another lately. Part had been applied 
to the relief of those who had suffered 
from the breaking out of the war. The 
Spanish government had sequestrated pro- 
perty: belonging to this country, which, by 
a stipulation in the treaty of Amiens, they 
had engaged to restore. This was not 
done, and some of the captured property 
belonging to the crown, was applied to 
the relief of the sufferers. Another part 
“had been. granted to, captors who had not. 


4 
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been allowed to act under the ordina 
discretionary powers; and another to those 
who had suffered from the insolvency of 
captors. These had been the different 
modes in which this property had been 
disposed of. But he did not by any means 
wish to. keep out of view, that a very small 
part of it had, out of his majesty’s grace 
and liberality, been conferred on the 
younger branches of his family. Was he 
}the only father in the kingdom who was 
not to be allowed to make grants out of 
funds, appertaining to him by law, to his 
own children? If any thought so, he was 
}not ashamed to say that he differed from 
them. The house would dispose of the 
motion as it pleased, but no instance of 
misapplication had been stated ; no grounds 
of inquiry had been laid. The house was 
competent, certainly, to go into such an 
inquiry, but in his opinion no reason had 
been assigned for the exercise of its right 
on the present occasion. 

Mr. Lushington perfectly agreed with 
the last speaker, that this motion had no 
reference to the Admiralty Court. He 
also agreed with him in the greater pe 
of what he said relative to the right of the 
crown to this property ; but differed from 
him materially as to the constant propriety 
of the application. One instance of mis- 
application he would state to the house. 
An hon. baronet (sir H. Popham) whom 
he saw in his place, had, in the year 1787, 
obtained leave of absence on half pay from — 
the naval service, in which he was then a 
lieutenant. He went to Ostend, and there 
a ship, the Etrusco, bearing the 

mperial flag, in which he freighted a 
cargo for the East Indies. He there ex- 
changed his vessel for an American ship, 
| and. casried a cargo to Canton in China; 
haying taken in a fresh cargo there, of 
which a French supercargo at Canton had 
a share, he sailed first for Ireland, and 
from that to Dungeness, where he landed 
goods, or, in plain English, smuggled 
them. Lieut. Bowen of Brilliant fri- . 

te, capt. Robinson, seized the ship m 

after a person had 
on shore with part of the goods. i 
vessel was brought to judgment in the 
Admiralty Court. During the proceed- 
ings, the hon. baronet claimed his share of . 
the cargo and freight; but when it be- 
came necessary to serve a process of the. 
court upon him, he was not to be found, 
and, in short, had absconded. The ship 
was condemned; but for all the trouble, 


the inconvenience, and loss of time occa- 
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gsioned in the prosecution of the business, 
capt. Robinson did not receive one shil- 
ling. Yet afterwards, in consequence of a 
treasury warrant, ae by the marquis of 
Blandford and Mr. Long, founded upon a 
report for that purpose, reluctantly signed, 
as he understood, by the right hon. gent. 
(the Advocate-General) 25,000/. was re- 
stored to the hon. baronet; being the 
amount of his claim, and that too without 
deducting from it any of the expences of 
the process. It was some time, indeed, 
betore the right hon. gent. (the Advocate- 
General) could be induced to give a re- 
commendation to this effect, and his séru- 
ples were highly to his credit. These 
circumstances formed part of the Records 
of the Admiralty Court, but he had only 
seen the papers that morning. Here, then, 
was an application of a large sum as a re- 
ward for a violation of the laws of the 
country. He was glad, therefore, that a 
disposition appeared to examine this sub- 
ject, but he thought the business would be 
very imperfectly done unless the house 
attended to the application of the money, 
_ which was, perhaps, the most material 
point of the whole. 

Sir Home Popham observed, that having 
been thus personally attacked, he could 
not but offer a few observations in his own 
vindication. Although, if the hon. gent. 
who had thrown out such rsions as 
had never been used in that house, had 

iven him any previous intimation of his 
intention to bring forward circumstances 
in which he was particularly concerned, 
he would have been better prepared to 
meet his statement. He would, however, 
now advert to a plain and well known fact. 
The house would recollect he went to the 
East Indies at a period of profound peace, 
and had been there employed in the ser- 
vice of the East India Company. If the 
hon. gent. would consult the records of the 
India House, he would find that lord 
Cornwallis, the Governor General, and the 
Council, had recommended him strongly 
to the Court of Directors, and said that he 
had deserved that the directors should 

ply to the Admiralty to promote him. 
had besides received acknowledgments 
and presents for his services. If, from his 


anxiety to be actively employed, and to | 


gain experience in his profession, he had 
m a moment of irritation gone out to India 
under @ neutral flag (which perhaps he 
now regretted), he had only followed the 
example of many other naval officers, and 


he could not help thinking it strarige, that 


after the lapse of more than 20 years, he 
should thus be singled out.for peculiar ani- 
madversion. He trusted he might be al- 
lowed to say, that his éxertions in India 
must have been of a very extraordinary 
nature to induce the Governor-General in 
Council to recommend him at home as he 
had done. By the term ‘extraordinary,’ 
he meant only that those services had been 
of a description which were deemed de- 
serving of marked approbation. Hetrusted 
also, that in no action of his, had he had any 
sort of connection with smugglers, as stated 
by the hon. gent. or that he had even 
violated the laws of the country, without 
having at the same time done something, 
which more than compensated for the in- 
jury sustained. 

“Mr. Sheridan fully agreed with the hon. 
captain, that after the attack which had 
been made upon him, the matter ought 
not to rest there. It was due both to the 
house and himself, that the matter should 
be investigated. He also agreed, that his 
hon. friend behind him might have given 
some notice of his intention ; but then it 
was to be observed, that he had only read 
the papers that morning, and had stated 
the facts upon an occasion which had sud- 
denly arisen. But if it was necessary to 
have this affair inquired into, upon the 


statement of his hon. friend, it was much 


more so after the defence of the hon. cap- 
tain. The hon. captain stated, that he 
had done as many other officers had done, 
sailed under a neutral flag, in a moment 
of irritation, for the purpose of obtaining 

rofessional knowledge and experience. 
He had heard of other officers who had 
done so, but then they had engaged in 
the wars of foreign powers ; how the hon. 
captain could increase his professional 
knowledge by landing teas at Dunge- 


ness——— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer called 
the right hon. gent. to order ; it was im- 


possible for him to sit still and hear an ~ 


attack upon any member under such cir- 


cumstances ; it was not consonant to the 


rules of justice which ought to be observ- 
ed to every man, that a conversation aris- 
ing collaterally should be brought for- 
ward, and carried on by remarks uttered 
in the tone and manner used by the right 
hon. gent. To what purpose was this 
done? Was there a motion before the 
house, the event of which would be to cen- 
sure or acquit the hon. captain? He ap- 
pealed to the right hon. gent.’s own can- 
dour on the subject ; for he was sure that 
262 
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he was the last man who, on cool reflec- 
tion, would persevere in any .unfair or 
illiberal line of conduct. 

The Speaker expressed his opinion, that 
by abstaining from any further remarks 
on this part of the debate, the house would 
best consult its own dignity. 

- Mr. Sheridan, though he did not com- 

lain of the right hon. gent. for having 
interrupted him, must contend that he 
was strictly in order. The learned gent. 
opposite having asserted that there was 
not a single instance of misappropriation 
of the fund under discussion, his hon. 
friend who was in possession of a flag- 
rant instance of misappropriation, and who 
knew that the hon. knight was in his 
place to defend himself, had stated that 
instance. [Having heard the hon. cap- 
tain’s answer, in which he did not deny 
the accusation, an accusation founded not 
loosely, but on recorded facts, it.appeared 
to him, and he was justified in arguing 
that the subject ought to be most narrowly 
investigated. With regard to the subject 
more immediately before the house, if the 


Droits were. originally his majesty’s un-. 


doubted right, still in progress of many 
wars, they .might have amounted to such 
a sum, that it would be necessary to re- 
vise the right, and to say whether or not 
it was safe to trust the disposal of so much 
money out of the controul of parliament. 
He should add only a few words on that 
part of the question which related to the 
application of the money arising from 
these Droits. He had no hesitation in 
saying, that he not only did not censure, 
but he cordially concurred in, and ap- 
proved of that part of the application this 
day avowed by his majesty’s Judge Advo- 
cate, namely, his majesty’s gracious gifts 
to the younger branches of his illustrious 
family. So far was he from objecting to 
these acts of his majesty’s paternal gene- 
rosity, that he lamented that his majesty’s 
royal munificence had been confined to 
the younger branches of his august family. 
Had the heir apparent participated in it, 
he believed the house and the country 
would have not merely been satisfied, but 


gratified ; for never must it be forgotten, |: 


that the prince had an unliquidated claim, 
which, greatly to his honour, feeling for 
the public burthen and the difficulty of 
the times, had been, by his royal high- 
ness’s express desire, suspended, ‘but not 
abandoned ; he meant the arrears of the 
Duchy of Cornwall’; that debt still re- 
mained indisputably due, either from the 
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sovereign or the public ; and, towards the 
discharge of that debt, he could not con- 
ceive an application of the funds now un- 
der discussion, more grateful to the people, 
than in part directing them towards that 
object. His majesty’s munificence to- 
wards the younger branches of his august 
family, was an act of bounty, in the latter 
case it would be an act, not of bounty 
merely, but of justice. 

The Advocate General said, that this 
property was not property condemned to 
the crown, but came by a forfeiture, which 
on good grounds might justly be remitted. 
The ground on which he recommended 
the grant to the hon. captain, was this, 
He had gone to Ostend, and from that 
sailed under a foreign flag to India, If 
he was restrained as a British subject from 
doing so by the law of his country, un- 
questionably this was a violation of it. 
But it was perfectly well known to the 
Indian government, that he was there, and 
it was the policy at that time to encou- 
rage exportation from India in foreign ves- 
sels. Whatever offence had been commit- 
ted, was against the East India Company, 
and as they had by implication remitted 
it, he thought himself justified in recom- 
mending the remission of the forfeiture. - 

Mr. Tierney called the right hon. gent. 
to order, as he was entering upon a de- 
fence of the hon. captain, instead of con- 
fining himself to the facts for his own jus- 
tification.—Some discussion arose here 
about the question under discussion, whe- 
ther it was the original motion or the 
amendment suggested by the chancellor 
of the exchequer, and in some measure 
assented to, 

Lord Folkestone said, he thought the de- 
bate should proceed on the original mo- 
tion; for he was sure the hon. baronet 
who made it, wished to have a full and 
complete account of those Droits, and also 
of the application of the money arising 
from them. The original motion would, 
in his opinion, effect this; but he did not 
think the amendment would, and there- 
fore he thought the original motion should 
be persisted in. 

Sir F. Burdett said, that in making 
the motion, he certainly wished for the 
fullest discovery as to the Droits, and 
also the application of the money arising 
from them: it was matter of very great 
importance, and which he, as a member 
of parliament, thought he had a right to 
demand. ‘From the candid and liberal 
manner in which the the right hon, the 
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chancellor of the exchequer had expressed 
hunself, in introducing his amendment, he 
felt extremely inclined to accede to it ; 
but from the unexpected turn which the 

~ debate had taken, and the disclosure of so 

extravagant and flagrant a misapplication 
of a certain part of the money arising 
from the proceeds, his opinion was greatly 
altered,.and he thought his duty required 
that he should persist in his motion as it 
had been originally introduced. 
The Advocate General proceeded to 
state, that the hon. captain, when in India, 
was known to persons in the highest offices 
there to be a British subject ; that he was 
very much countenanced by them, and in 
consequence of the services he had ren- 
dered the East India Company, by taking 
the soundings of Prince of Wales’s Island, 
and other parts in those seas, he had re- 
ceived such recommendations to the Court 
of Directors, as had procured him some 
very valuable presents from them. From 

India he had, however, sailed to China, 

and at Canton had taken in a cargo of tea 

without any licence from the India Com- 

pany, which rendered the transaction a 

breach of the law, and as such the cargo 

was liable to forfeiture ; but it was not a 

Droit of the Admiralty ; it was not what 

had fallen to the king as a capture in time 

of war, but was merely what became vest- 
edin his majesty as a forfeiture, in conse- 
quence of the cargo being illegal, for want 

_ ofa licence from the East India Company. 

With this cargo of tea, the hon. baronet 
was proceeding to Ostend, in the ship 


Etrusco, when she was met with and, 


seized.by his majesty’s ship the Brilliant ; 
and the ship and part of the cargo were 
condemned, for the benefit of the captors ; 
but this part of the cargo, which was the 
" property of the hon. captain, became vest- 
ed in the king as a forfeit; and under 
all the circumstances of the case, it be- 
came a question whether it was a fit for- 
feiture for the crown to take advantage 
of. On a mature and deliberate conside- 
ration of the case, he was of opinion that 
it was not; and therefore he advised the 
remission of it, which accordingly took 
place. As he had before stated, this fund 
was given to the king for his sole use ; 
and he had out of it made ‘several grants 
for public and national purposes. He had 
also granted several. sums out of it for the 
use and benefit of the younger branches 
of the royal. family ; and he thought his 
majesty had most undoubted right to do 
this, unless it should be expected that he 
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should be the only father of a family in 

this country who was not at liberty to 
shew pecuniary favours to his offspring.: 
There might be those who thought other- 

wise ; but he was not ashamed-to say, 
that he differed entirely with them on 

that head. He begged pardon for so long 
a trespass on the time of the house; but 
thought it necessary to state these cir- 

cumstances, as it had been said, that he 

felt a reluctance to sign the warrant of 
remission. 

Mr. Lushington,in explanation, said, that 
he had heard it was with reluctance that the 
right hon. gent. who spoke last had signed 
the warrant for the restitution of the pro- 
perty of the hon. captain, and he had 
stated it asa fact which he thought highly 
honourable to the character of the right 
hon. and learned gent. With respect to 
what had been a by the hon. captain, as 
to his having brought forward this subject 
thus suddenly, without having given him 
any intimation of it, the fact was, that he 
had heard of this transa¢tion some time 
ago, and finding the motion which had 
been made was to come on that evening, 
he had purposely gone to the Admiralty 
to look into the records of this transaction ; 
that this had taken up so much time, | 
he was not able to get down to the house 
till the motion was made, and then, not 
knowing the hon. capt. by sight, he had 
even asked one or two of his friends if he 
was in the house, who told him that he 
was. Had the hon. captain been. absent, 
it was his intention to have stated the trans- 
action without mentioning names, and have 
left that to some future occasion. As the 
right hon. and learned gent. had however 
expressly stated, that no misapplication of 
the money arising from this fund had taken 
place, he thought it his duty to mention it 
in the way he had done, as he thought it a 
most glaring and flagrant misapplication, 
and what ought to be more particularly 
enquired into. 

Mr. Brand said, he thought this motion 
was intended to come at a very important 
fact, viz. the amount of the proceeds aris- 
ing from these Droits; and, as such, he 
would. vote in favour of it: the amend- 
ment being, in his opinion, a colourable 
pretence for weakening and curtailing the 
effect of it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose for 
the purpose of proposing his amendment ; 
but 

The Speaker told him he could not speak 
to the whole motion, having spoken be- 
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fore, and must therefore confine himself to 
explanation. ; 

Ir. Huskisson then rese, and moved an 
amendment to the following purport,“ That 
there be laid before this house, an Ac- 
count of the nett proceeds paid into the 
Registry of the Court of Admiralty, or to 
the Receiver General of Droits, of all pro- 
perty condemned to his majesty as Droits, 
either in right of his crown or in right of 
the office of lord high admiral, since the 
Ist of Jan. 1793, and of the balance now 
remaining therein.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in ex- 
planation, said, that so far from the amend- 
ment beinga colourable pretence to weaken 
or curtail the effect of the original motion, 
it would have the direct contrary tendency; 
for the hon. baronet’s intention would be 
more fully answered by it, than by the 
original motion. The hon. baronet want- 
ed to obtain the fullest discovery of the 
amount of droits, and this the amendment 
would procure most effectually ; and it 
would be only to wait a few days, and 
then he might, when he was in possession 
of the amount of this fund, move for an 

account of the application of it. He had 
before stated, that this fund, whether wise- - 
ly or unwisely, was not then the question, 
had been left to the sole disposal of the 
crown. If, however, that house or any 
member of it was of opinion that this fund 
amounted tosuch an enormous sum as ought 
not to be vested in any one without the 
controul of parliament, and wished to bring 
the subject under the consideration of the 
house, such member had a right to move 
for such accounts as would be necessary 
to bring the question properly before the 
house. If the question arose out of the 
amount of the sams of which this fund 
consisted, then it was necessary to know 
what those sums were, and when that 
was once given, the next question would 
naturally arise, a8 to its application. As 
to the instance which had been men- 
tioned of the hon.captain behind him, part 
of the cargo, which was his own property, 
became forfeited to the crown from a 
breach of the law in a case which the 
East India Company might have licenced, 
and in consequence of the services which 
the hon. baronet had rendered the crown 
and his country, also from his services 
while he was in India, it had been thought 
fit, under all the circumstances of the 
case, to remit the forfeiture; but the 
remission of a forfeit was nothing like 


a grant of droits, 


not at all applicable to the present de. 
bate. ; 
Mr. Adam said, he wished as much 
as any one that this question should come 
to a full and complete issue, and this could 
only be attained by * pi an ample 
and perfect account of the amount of those 
droits ; and it was his opinion that the mo- 
tion made by the hon. baronet could not 
attain that object. He thought at the 
same time that the amendment was capa- 
ble of’ effecting it; but ‘still he thought 
that was in itself defective, inasmuch as it 
did not go to the application of the mone 
arising from those droits. Would that be 
proper at the present moment? He thought 
not, but that it would come with better 
effect after the house had obtained the 
amount of the fuad in question. - He was 
of opinion that the transaction which had 
been mentioned by his hon. friend near 
him ought to be inquired into, but not in 
this way. The droits of the Admiralty 
had been left at the sole disposal of the 
king ; and in 1795, his majesty gave for 
public purposes the money arising from 
several Dutch prizes, which amounted toa 


million ; and the house by their accept- 


ance, had sanctioned the right of the =e 
disposing of those droits which way he 
thought proper. Still, however, this fund 
appeared to be too great to be possess- 
ed by any one without being subjected 
to the controul of parliament, especi- 
ally if it could be shewn that there had 
been any instances of a misapplication 
of the money arising from it. He hoped, 
therefore, the hon. baronet might be in- 
duced to withdraw his motion, and let 
the amendment be adopted, which in 
his mind would more completely answer 
the purposes he wished to attain. 

Sir C. Pole disapproved of both the 
original motion and the amendment, and 
proposed a motion of his own, by which 
the gross proceeds and net proceeds were 
required to be stated in distinct columns, 
&c. Alluding to the delay in the distri- 
bution of prize-money, he instanced an 
officer who had received, only last May, 
his share of prize-money, for a vessel cap- 
tured twenty years ago.—The house then 
divided, when there appeared for the Ori- 
ginal Motion 57. For the Amendment 
82. Majority for the Amendment 25. 

List of the Minority. 
Abercromby, J. ° Baring, A. 
Agar, E. F,  Bouverie, 
Anstruther, sir J, Bradshaw, A, C. 

ing,’ Brand, T, 
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Miller, sir T, 
Mills, C. 
Mills, W. 
Moore, P. 
Newport, sir J. 
Orde, W. 
Ossulston, lord 
Petty, lord H. 
Pole, sir C. M. 
Ponsonby, F. 
Pousonby, G, 
Prittie, F. A. 
Pym, F. 
Russell, lord W. 
Shakespeare, A. 
Sharpe, R. 
Shelly, T. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Tierney, G. 
Ward, J. W. 
Wardel, W. L. 
Whitbread, S. 
Windham, W. 
Tellers. 
Burdett, sir Francis 
Lushington, S. 


Byng, George 
Caleraft, John 
Calcraft, sir G, 
Cavendish, lord G, 
Cavendish, Wm. 
Cavendish, G. 
Cocks, 
Combe, C, 
Creevey, T. 
Cuthbert, J. R. 
Eden, W. F, 
Folkestone, viscount. 
Grattan, H. 
Greenhill, B. 

- Harvey, E. 
Hibbert, G. 
Horner, F. 
R. 

leby, sir W. 

W. 
Lloyd, J. R. 
Longman, G. 
Lyttleton, W. fT. 
Macdonald, 
Markham, J. 

Martin, 


Excuequer Recutation Bit.) 
Mr, Huskisson moved the third reading 
of the bill for regulating the issuing and 
payment of Exchequer Bills. The bill 
was read a third time, after which, - 

Mr. Horner, adverting to the circum- 
stance of the creation of a new place, that 
of paymaster of exchequer bills by. -this 
bill, and the establishment of new modes of 
contracting for the circulation of exche- 
quer bills, said, he did not mean to object 
to either in that stage of the bill, but felt 
it his duty to call the attention of the 
house to one clause in the bill, which ap- 
peared to him of much more serious con- 
sequence. ‘The clause he alluded to was 
that which exempted persons who might 
contract under the bill, for the circulation 
of exchequer bills, from the operation of 
the 22d of the king, which disqualified all 
contractors from seats in that house. He 
therefore should move to have that clause 
left out of the bill. 

Mr. Huskisson shewed that the clause 
alluded to, had been copied verbatim from 
the annual bill, authorising the issue of 
exchequer bills upon the land and malt 
taxes. The clause extended only to pro- 
tect the directors of the bank, with which 
corporation alone it was proposed to make 
arrangements for the circulation of exche- 
= bills. No new office was created by 
the bill, that of paymaster of exchequer 


bills having been in existence under the 
former bills. ‘Fhe object of the bill was 
to.make permanent regulations for the 


‘the increased 


issue and payment of exchequer bills, and 


to correct the inconsistencies, which in 
many instances existed between the pro- 
visions of the old bills and the modern 
practice respecting exchequer bills. Be- 
sides, the 22d of the king could not be 
construed to extend to persons who were 
not contractors for procuring something 
for the public service, but merely agents 
for circulating exchequer bills; otherwise 
every holder of an exchequer bill would 
be disqualified for a seat in that house. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the 
clause objected to was a verbatim copy of 
the clause inserted in every bill, since the 
first adoption of exchequer bills; and that it 
merely meant to protect the bank, as 
agents for the lending of money upon ex- 
chequer bills. No objection to this clause 
had ever been made before; no actual 
abuse of it had ever yet been imputed, 
during 60 years ; and therefore he saw no 
gown for the present apprehensions. 

inisters would not probably bring into 
that house the brokers employed to circu- 
late exchequer bills. © 

.Mr. Sheridan said, the enormous extent 
to which those bills were issued of late 
years, was a ground of apprehension, from 
power this would give to 
ministers. He stated that, to many of 
the offices, viz. to the Treasurer of 
the Navy, instead of cash, the sums to be 
disbursed for the payment of seamens* 


wages, naval expenditures, &c. were sent 


down in exchequer bills, with directions 
that they should be converted into money 


by the regular broker, Mr. Gold- 


smid. Mr. Goldsmid’s profits, by this 
species of brokerage, were enormous in 
the course of the year; and though he 
might have no objection to see a man of 
his respectable character 2 member of 
that house, yet he did not wish to have 
the field opened for others. He considered 
the clause as a virtual violation of the 
letter and spirit of the 22d of the king, 
which excluded from the house all public 
contractors. Ministers avowed, that this 
clause was merely to protect the Bank 
from the operation of that statute. They 
were already protected by another law ; 
it was, therefore, superfluous. 

Mr. Rose defended the clause as being 


precisely the same as had been always 


adopted in bills of this nature. The idea 
of influence such as rendered men incapa-. 
ble of sitting in the house of commons on 
account of contracts, could. not ‘apply to 


the purchasers of exchequer bills, unless: 
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ey were what might be called brokers 
"Lord Hl, Pet ed: the clause, and 
HA. 0 the clause, an 
said that dhe neoctecutl be jealous of all 
possible encroachments upon its purity 
and constitutional independence ; and in 
compliance with the spirit of that act 
which excluded from parliament all public 
contractors, ministers: were called on in 
proof of their sincerity, not to insist on 
retaining a nugatory clause for a purpose 
already provided for by another law. 

Mr. Adam was of the same opinion. He 
gave a history of the act of 1782 by which 
contractors were disabled from sitting in 
parliament. The part of the bill which 
made exceptions in favour of the directors 
of the bank and other public bodies, was 
adopted on his suggestion. He thought 
the clause in question an unnecessary act 
of power, which would create jealousy in 
the public, and produce no good whatever, 
for the bill would be complete without it ; 


and therefore he recommended it to be 


left out. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted, 
that he saw at present no strong reason for 
retaining the clause, nor was he aware, 
until this night, that it was liable to any 
strong objections. However, he was wil- 
ling to adjourn the further proceedings 
until to-morrow. He should, in the mean 
time, re-consider the subject, and if he saw 
no sufficient reason for retaining the clause, 
he should not then oppose its expunction. 
—The third reading was accordingly post- 
poned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, February 12. 
- Account or Sums IssuED OUT OF THE 
Excuequer.] Mr. Henry Martin, pur- 
suant to notice, rose to move, “ That there 
be laid before the house, an Account of 
all sums of money which have been issued 
to any persons between the 5th of Jan. 
1793, and 5th of Jan. 1802, out of his ma- 
jesty’s Exchequer, or by the Paymaster 
of the Forces, without other account than 
such as should be rendered thereof to his 
majesty, or to the lords commissioners of 
his majesty’s Treasury for the time being, 
agp the persons to whom, the times 
when, and the services for which all such 
sums have been issued ; together with a 
- list of the persons who have rendered ac- 
counts of any of the said sums to the lords 
of the treasury, specifying the times when 
such accounts were respectively delivered, 
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and the times when any, and which of 
such accounts, have been passed.” — This 
was part of a motion which he had made 
in the last session, though he had, on the 
suggestion of the difficulty of making out 
the account in its more extended form, 
consented to narrow his motion in that 
instance. As it was material that the 
house should be in possession of every in- 
formation respecting that part of the pub- 
lic expenditure to which his motion re- 
ferred, he felt it to be his duty to bring it 
forward at this early period of the session 
in the whole extent of his original propo- 
sition. As he was not aware of any ob- 
jection that could be made to the produc- 
tion of the papers he called for, he should 
barely submit his motion to the house. ° 
A conversation of some length took 
place on the question being put, in which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr, 
Huskisson, Mr. Rose, and Mr. Long, 
though they had no objection to the prin- 
ciple of the motion, yet put it to the hon. 
gent. whether, as this object was to be 
brought under the consideration of the 
Finance Committee, he would not delay 
pressing any motion upon it, till that com- 
mittee should have reported thereon. ‘They 
likewise stated, that to call for these papers, 
in this instance, when the different offices 
were engaged in complying with the pre- 
cepts of the Committee of Finance, would 
be productive of much inconvenience, and 
even if they did order them, it would take 
a year at least to make the return to the 
order ; that it was impossible, in many in- 
stances, to comply with the terms of the 
motion, particularly as to the dates at 
which the accounts had been separately 
examined, there being no entry in the 
minutes to that effect, and the practice 
having been, before the adoption of the 
existing regulations, for either of the lords 
commissioners of the treasury, as the oc- 
casion might serve, to,examine any of the 
accounts given in to the treasury. They 
observed, too, that the order of last session 
had been complied with in 34 days after 
it was made, because by the regulations 
acted upon since the year 1802, the ac- 
counts were filed in the offices, and there 
was no difficulty in taking them off the 
file to return to the order of the house; 
but as no such regulation existed previous 
to that period, there would be much dif- 
ficulty, inconvenience, and delay, in rum- 
maging the offices_in order to comply 


with the order of the house. Upon these 
grounds, they put it to the hon. gent. whe- 
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thier he would still persist in pressing his 
motion at present. 
Mr. Martin, Mr. Calcraft, Mr. Tierney, 
and sir John Newport, considering the im- 
rtance of having these accounts brought 
under the notice of parliament, thought 
that the motion ought to be complied with, 
as any trouble that might be occasioned 
by a compliance with the order of that 
house, would fall upon the servants of the 
public, in the discharge of their regular 
duty, and certainly such inconvenience 
was not to be considered in the exercise 
of the constitutional control of that house, 
upon all matters of account touching the 
public expenditure. If the return could 
not be made till after a long interval, then 
it was the more necessary that the order 
should be made to call for it so much the 
earlier. As to the investigation of the 
subject by the Committee of Finance, they 
had reason to think, that none of the ac- 
counts referred to in this motion, were laid 
before that committee; and though the 
papers could not be produced during the 
present session, that was not a reason why 
the motion should not be complied with. 
If the return should not be made this ses- 
sion, or according to the terms of the mo- 
tion, it would next session, and conforma- 
bly to such documents as might be found 
in the offices, and the hon. mover might in 
the next session, bring forward any pro- 
position which it might be his intention to 
ground upon the return.—Upon an under- 
standing to the effect of the latter state- 
ment, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
acceded to the motion, and an order was 
made for the production of the Account. 
{ExcuEquer Bitts Recuration Bixt.} 
On the house proceeding to the order of 
the day for resuming the adjourned pro- 
ceedings upon the third reading of the 
Exchequer Bills Regulation bill, a short 
discussion took place between the Solicitor 
general, Mr. S. Thornton, Mr. Huskisson, 
sir A. Piggott, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Hor- 
ner, which terminated in the erasure of 
the clause objected to, and the adoption of 
an amendment moved by Mr. Horner, for 
confining the protection from the disabi- 
lities imposed by the 22d of the king, so 
far as the contracts under this bill might 
subject theretothe governor, &c. of the bank 
of England.—The bill was then passed. 
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tion of their lordships to a subject, per- 
haps of as much importance as any that 
ever came before them. It must, he said, 
have occurred to every pater ew that 
the issuing of these Orders in Council had 
set up a new and unprecedented system 
of warfare, which, from the immense 
magnitude and importance of the subject, 
required the most mature deliberation. 
In calling their lordships’ attention to this 
subject, he wished them to bear in mind 
five points. He must suppose, in the 
first place, that ministers previous to issu- 
ing these Orders, had satisfied themselves 
with respect to their legality, both as re- 
lating to the law of nations and to the 
statute law; he must also suppose, se- 
condly, that they were satisfied that there 
was a justifiable ground for issuing these. 
Orders ; thirdly, that they were also satis- 
fied that it was expedient to apply that 
ground; fourthly, that the manner and 
time of issuing them were precisely those 
which were proper: the fifth point was of 
a more trifling nature, but upon which 
their lordships, perhaps, might have a 
great deal of trouble; he meant the intelli- 
gibility of the Orders. Before, however, 
going into a discussion on these points, he 
thought it necessary to state the circum- 
stances connected with the subject. On 
the 21st of Nov. 1806, the French Decree 
of Blockade was issued at Berlin. It was 
soon found, that however boasting the 
terms of this decree were, it was not in- 
tended to be executed. The American 
minister at Paris, general Armstrong, 
having made an application to the minis- 
ter of marine, in the absence of the minis- 
ter for foreign affairs, received for answer, 
on the 26th of Dec. that it was not intend- 
ed to be applied to American vessels, nor 
to interfere with the Treaty of 1800 be- 
tween France and the United States. On 
the 3lst of Dec. the Treaty was signed 
between this country and the United 
States, previous to which, however, his 
noble friend (lord Holland) and himself, 
received his majesty’s commands to sign 
a declaration relative to the French de-— 
cree, which was delivered to the American 
plenipotentiaries, and which was perfectl 
well known.' Then came the Order! in 
Council of the 7th of Jan. 1807. It had 
been said, that this Order contained ex- 
pressions which recognised the principle 
assumed in the orders'of the 11th Nov. ; 
he contended, on the contrary, that the 


principle of the former order was merely 
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enemy was not to be allowed in time of 
war the benefit of trade which had no 
existence in time of peace ; thus, the ob- 
ject of that Order was to prevent neutrals 
from carrying on a trade between’ the 
ports of the enemy, including under the 
term enemy, those countries under his in- 
fluence. ‘Lhis was the principle of that 
Order, and no abstract expressions in it 
ought to be taken for the purpose of mak- 
ing it appear to have any other object 
which it had not. On the 17th of Feb. a 
message was sent by the President of the 
United States to the Congress, stating the 
satisfactory explanation, with respect to 
American vessels, which had been given 
of the French decree by the French go- 
vernment. In July a bill passed their 
lordships house for continuing the effect 
of the provisions of the former treaty with 
the United States, without comment or 
observation. On the 26th of Oct. the 
Message from the President of the United 
' States to Congress again stated the satis- 
factory explanation.of the French govern- 
ment respecting the Decree, as affecting 
American vessels; but 8 days before that, 
the 18th, there was a Note from Messrs. 
Monro and Pinckney to Mr. Secretary 
Canning, which was before the house, and 
which purported that they were satisfied 
with respect to the explanation given of 
the French Decree. Notwithstanding this, 
however, the Order in Council of the 11th 
of November was issued, and upon what 
grounds ?—it was said as a measure of re- 
taliation: but the justification failed, in- 
asmuch as the French Decree had not been 
executed. With respect however, in the 
first instance, to the legality, he appre- 
_hended that the Orders in Council were 
in violation, of the law of nations, -which 
clearly prescribed that neutral vessels 
should not be molested in, entering the 
ports of an enemy, unless those ports were 
actually blockaded, or unless: such, vessels 
were carrying contraband, of war. He 
apprehended, also, that they contained a 
breach of the statute law in the trade 
which was allowed to the islands of Guern- 
sey and Jersey, and the. Isle of Man. 
As to the grounds which he had heard 
alleged, as the justification, or as proving 
the expediency of these Orders, he did not 
think that any one of them at all support- 
ed the measure. To talk of starving 


France, who was in possession of a conti- 
nent producing every thing, appeared to 
him to be a most absurd proposition. 
How were we-to effect it, and was it not 
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‘to be apprehended that by attempting to 


starve France we might at length teach hey 
to make those articles which she had pre- 
viously bought of us? There could not, . 
in his opinion, be a worse argument used 
than, that, because France had issued a 
decree against neutral commerce, there- 
fore we were to do the same by way of 
retaliation. The French decree against 
neutrals could not be executed for want of 
power, and it seemed as if the eflect of our 
Orders in Council would be to carry that 
decree into execution by destroying the 
trade of neutrals. Was it expected to 
derive any revenue from this measure? 
he did not think the revenue to be derived 
from. it would be worth 500/. We placed 
neutrals between confiscation and confis« 
cation; if they went to an enemy’s port’ 
without first paying duty here, they were 
to be captured by our cruizers, and if they 
came here and paid duty, then they 
would be confiscated if they went to the 
ports of the enemy. How, then, was it 
to be expected that any revenue could be 
derived to this country from such a mea- 
sure, under such circumstances? There 
was something absurd in the very titles 
used with respect to this subject ; thus, in 
the copy sent to him of the Orders in 
Council, they were stated to be the Orders 
ing the navigation of the seas, . 


for regulat 
and now he had heard of the Continental 
Blockade bill. These were high sounding 


titles, but how would these measures 
really affect our commerce ? He observed, 
from the returns on the table, that the 
exports from the United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Ireland, had, for the last 3 years, 
amounted to 125 millions. What they 
might amount to by the.same period in 
1808, under the influence of these Orders, 
was a subject to him of anxious considera- 
tion. In what manner did these Orders: 
affect the West Indies? He thought that 
the obvious policy would have. been to 
have precluded neutrals from trading in 
the produce of the enemy’s colonies ; and 
this upon the just principle, that a neu- 
tral had no right to a trade during war to. 
which he was not entitled during peace. 
Ministers had, however, adopted a direct 
ly contrary principle, and ‘had expressly: 
allowed neutrals to trade with the ene- 
my’s colonies. An opposite policy would, 
he conceived, have tended to relieve 
the West India interest from that pres- 
sure which now affected them, in con- 
sequence of the superabundance of pro- 


duce beyond the demand. The pro- 
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vision in the Orders respecting the warn- 
ing to be given to neutral vessels, he 
considered as tending to harass. them, 
as well as that relative to certificates of 
origin, rendering vessels having them 
liable to capture, which he considered a 
peculiar hardship. The whole of ‘this 
measure reminded him strongly of what 
was said several years ago respecting 
Frederic of Prussia, that it would not be 
surprising if, in the extravagance of his 
rojects, he should issue an order directing 
all English vessels to come to Memel and 
pay ai before they went any where 
else. His lordship instanced the supposed 
cases of six American vessels, under diffe- 
rent circumstances, which would all, under 
the operation of these Orders, be liable to 
capture, detention, or the interruption of 
their voyages ; and concluded by moving, 
« That the house should resolve itself into 
a committee, to consider of the Orders in 
Council.” 
Earl Bathurst requested the indulgence 
of their lordships, whilst he endeavoured 
to explain the reasorts and motives on which 
the Orders in Council were founded. With 
respect to the Order of the 7th of Jan. he 
contended that it did distinctly assert-the 
Figat of his maj. to adopt further measures 
of retaliation, if France did not in the 
mean time recede from the violent preten- 
sions on which the Decree of the 2ist of 
Nov. was founded. France had: not re- 
ceded ; but on the contrary, the head of 
the French government had ordered a 
more rigorous execution of the Decree, 
and therefore the Order of the 11th of 
Nov. and the subsequent Orders, became 
necessary. If the principle stated by the 
- noble lord was to be taken as that of the 
Order of the 7th of Jan. then it went much 
farther than the Order of the 11th of Nov.; 
because the former asserted a permanent 
right of preventing, during war, all trade 
between one port of the enemy and 
another, whilst the latter measure arose 
out of the violence of the ruler of France, 
and with that would cease. The noble lord 
had quoted’, a letter from Messrs. Monro 
and Pinckney, for the purpose of proving 
that they were satisfied with the explana- 
_ tion of the French Decree ; but that satis- 
_ faction arose out of the explanation given 
in Dec. and which was given without any 
authority, and was merely the opinion of 
the minister who gave it. Subsequently, 
upon an application made to the Grand 
Judge in August, it was stated, that the 
Decree applied equally to all neutrals, and 
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that one neutral could not be distinguished . 


from another. From this, and from other 
parts of the conduct of the French go- 


‘vernment it became manifest, that the 


Decree was to be rigorously executed. 
Under these circumstances his majesty’s 
government thought it their duty to adopt 
a measure of retaliation, upon what he 
conceived to be a clear principle of right, 
that when one belligerent adopted . mea- 
sures for the purpose of embarrassing 
the commerce of another belligerent, 
the latter had manifestly the right of re- 
taliating by embarrassing the commerce 
of the former. It must have been in this 
principle that the Order of the 7th of-Jan. 
was issued, and that Order affected neutrals 


in a much greater degree than that stated — 


by the noble lord, because under that Order, 


which prohibited a trade between one of. 


the enemy’s ports and another, a neutral 
vessel trading, as was generally the case, 
with part of her cargo to one of these 
ports, and part to another, or taking in part 
of a cargo at one port, and intending to 
take the remainder at another, was liable 


to capture in thus going from port to port, - 


or at least to be brought into one of our 
ports, and subjected to great delay and 
expence ; and in most instances of this na= 
ture, which had come before the Board of 
Trade, it had been found expedient’ not 
to break in upon the -general principle 
adopted in that Order, and therefore not to 
grant licences for any voyages of that de- 


scription. The Order was besides evaded, — 


and turned to the advantage of the enemy 
in carrying on a circuitous trade through 
this country, as in the instance of a cargo 
of wine from Bourdeaux destined through 
this country for Amsterdam, the insurance 
was effected at 30 per cent. and the trade 
could be carried on through this country 
at 5 per cent. To prevent this, one mea- 
sure might be adopted, which was to pre- 
vent the re-exportation ; but great injury 
would result to commerce (he didnot allude 
particularly to wine) if the merchant was 
not allowed to re-export on finding the 
market overstocked. It was therefore found 
expedient toregulate that tradewhich could 
not be prohibited, and with this view the 
Orders in Council were issued, which were, 
in fact, a compromise between bellige- 
rent rights and commercial interests. In 
the exercise of belligerent rights for 
the purpese of embarrassing the com- 
merce of the enemy, and making him 
feel the effects of his own acts of vio- 
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lence, every possible attention had, at the 
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same time, been paid to the commercial. 


interests of the country. The noble lord 
had expressed some surprise at the trade 
with the enemy’s colonies which was 


’ granted to the Americans; but it was, in 


fact, intended as a boon to the Americans, 
and must be to them of great value; be- 
cause, when the intelligence arrived in 
America of the intention of the French 
government rigorously to execute the de- 
cree, and the embargo was in consequence 
resorted to, the general impression there 
was, that we should resort to measures by 
way of retaliation, which would amount to 
a prohibition of their trade with these 
colonies. It was intended that all Ameri- 
can domestic produce should be allowed 
to pass through this cquntry, without the 
payment of any duty, except the article 
of cotton. The importance of this trade 
to them would be evident from a state- 
ment of their exports, which according to 
the last return amounted to 104,000;000 
dollars, 43,000;000 of which was domestic 
produce, and of which 8,000,000 was ex- 
ported tothe enemy’s colonies,from whence 
they derived a re~export of 30,000,000. It 


was found that the surplus of the produce of 
own colonies beyorftl out consumption, 


was not above a third of what was wanted 
for the supply of the continent, it was 
therefore thought expedient to admit of the 
trade with the enemy’s colonies, with the 
intention, however, that the produce of 
such colonies, should, in the circuitous 
trade through this country, be subjected 
to.a duty, sufficiently high, to prevent its 
having the advantages over our own colo- 
nial produce; and also, that the commerce of 
the enemy should be embarrassed. With re- 
spect to the warning, that was in conformity 
with the rules of blockade, and was merely 
applied in a more enlarged'sense. As to 
the certificates of origin, they were docu- 
ments prescribed by the French govern- 
ment, to shew that the property they 
covered was not of the manufacture or 
produce of G. Britain; they were there- 
fore belligerent instruments, and shewed 
that the neutrals using them, acquiesced in 
the Decree, and confederated with the 
enemy, and were therefore good grounds 
of capture. The noble earl repeated, that 


‘the object of these Orders was to regulate 


that which could not be prohibited, the 


circuitous trade through this country. 


Lord Erskine concluded, that the Orders 
were a violation of the law of nations, and 
that we had no right to molest a neutral 
going to an enemy’s ports, unless in - 


cases mentioned by his noble friend. The 
violent Decree of the French government, 
undeubtedly gave us a right to retaliate; 
but to retaliate upon the enemy and not 
upon neutrals. He denied the construction 
put by the noble earl, upon the Order of 
the 7th of Jan..; and contended that prin- 
ciples had been now attached to it, which 
were never in the contemplation of those. 
who framed it. The noble earl had spoken 
of an impression in the United-States ; but 
upon whom, or upon what part of the 
people, was the impression? What was 
called a retaliation of the threatened 
blockade of France, he contended was 
much more than a blockade ; and he would 
ask the noble and learned lord on the 
woolsack, whether this was not so? The 
principle of a blockade was to prevent the 
entrance of vessels into the blockaded 
ports—it went no farther: vessels having 
notice not to enter the blockaded ports, 
might proceed to any other port what- 
ever that was not in a state of block- 
ade. But here we not only extended the 
principle of blockad® to ports not ac- 
tually blockaded, which was all that 
was on any side contended France had 
done, but we would not permit the vessels 
thus excluded, to proceed to any other 
ports they pleased. We forced them to 
come in here. They might choose-to make 
for Sweden or anyother neutral country; 
but even this they were not allowed to do. 
And, therefore, these Orders in Council 
were not only contrary to the law of na- 
tions, but exceeded any thing that it was 
pretended France had done.—His lordship 
then went~ on to observe, that we had no 
right to alter the law of nations of our own 
authority. It was a question in which 
other nations were concerned, and they 
ought therefore to be consulted. We had 
no more right to alter it for our own con- 
venience, than a judge here had to alter 
the law of the land without the authority 
of parliament. - Suppose the lord chief 
baron, for whom he expressed a high res- 
pect, should take it into his head to say that 
smuggling had grown to such an extent, 
that he would permit no goods to be car- 
ried from one place to another without be- 
ing first brought to London; and that to 
oe all fraud, they must come in by 

estminster-bridge and go out by Lon- | 
don-bridge. He might be told, that the 
common law of the land did not permit — 
such a regulation, and that parliament 
must be applied to before it could be al- 
tered. Upon the authority of the principle 


orn 


which we were now setting up, that we 


had a right to alter the law of nations, so 


as to suit our own convenience, he might 
reply, that the evil was of such a nature 
that rendered it necessary for him to apply 
the remedy immediately, and that it would 
be very inconvenient to wait for parlia- 
mentary proceedings. But after all, what 
was the value of this decree, which Buona- 

arte, drunk with his victories, had issued? 

t was worth no more than the paper on 
which it was written. What was the use 
of talking of blockading G. Britain, when 
he had scarcely a ship on the ocean to en- 
force his Orders? He might as well have 
talked of blockading the moon [a laugh], 
and possessing himself of all the lunar in- 
fluence. And then the Royal Society 
might imitate the example of ministers, 
and say,‘ Good God, what a number of 


_ wrecks we shall have ; let us think of some 


‘means of retaliating this dreadful blockade.’ 
Their lordships laughed at this, but he de- 
clared he thought it the dullest thing on 
earth. Buonaparte might equally well 
have pretended to blockade the moon as 
to blockade this country, for he was as 
competent to do the one as the other.— 
His lordship then particularly directed 
the attention of the house to the injustice 
and the impolicy of inflicting a great in- 
jury on neutrals, in order to do a trifling 
one to our enemies. He felt a sort of 
enthusiasm in favour of America; not 
only on account of the origin of the peo- 
ple, but also on account of the noble stand 
they had made for their independence. 
How could they endure an act, now they 
were independent, which they could not 
have borne if they were still a colony? It 
was of the last importance, that both coun- 
tries should continue in peace and amitywith 
each other, and every thing ought carefully 
to be guarded against which disturbed 
their harmony. He was far from saying, 
that every thing should be given up to 
America ; but he did say, that nothing 
but the last necessity could justify our 
engaging in hostilities with that country. 
‘he Lord Chancellor ed that the 
Orders in Council could not be defended, 
if they were a violation of the law of na- 
tions ; and if their lordships could be per- 
suaded that such was their character, there 
could be no occasion to urge their going 
into a committee, to consider of the proprie- 
ty of addressing his majesty to check the 
operation of regulations which were con- 


_ trary to the law of nations—that is, the 


natural justice which ought to be held sa- 
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cred between nation and nation, as well 
as. between one individual and another. 
Whatever was contrary to the spirit of 
the law of nations, he allowed could not 
be justly altered, even by parliament ; 
but, at the same time, it was to be observ- 
ed, that from the nature of the thing, there 
must necessarily be variations in the ap- 
plication .of the principle to different cir- 
cumstances. ‘This was all that had been 
done by these Orders; nor did they trench 
more upon the municipal law than they did 
upon the law of nations. That the crewn 
had a’ right-of its own authority to make 
regulations fox the internal trade of the. 
country, to intermeddle with the finances, 
&e. &c. would not be contended; but 
certainly it had been the practice for the 
crown, when the nation was at war, to 
affect the trade of neutrals, as far as that 
might be called for by the conduct of our 
enemies.—As it had been argued, that the 
previous measures of the enemy were only 
matters of internal regulation, or a farther 
extension of a navigation law, which they 
had a right to resort to if they pleased, his 
lordship proceeded to state his reasons 
why they ought to be regarded asa direct 
violation of the rights of neutrals and the 
law of nations. For this purpose he be- 
gan with the preamble of the Decree of 
the 21st of Nov.; the preamble, as he. 
said, being considered by lawyers as a key 
to the body of the enactment. From the 
words of this recital, and the nature of the 
complaints against G. Britain, which was 
charged with having put whole coasts and 
empires in a state of blockade, without 
having the power actually to execute that 
blockade, in the established form and 
manner, he contended that Buonaparte 
must have meant not only to exclude British : 
produce and manufactures from his ports, 
but also to prevent all trade whatever in 
British commodities. This was a flagrant -- 
violation of the rights of neutrals; for it 
was as much as to say, that whoever traded 
with G. Britain would be considered as an 
enemy by France. Coupling the pream- 
ble with the enactment, this was the ob- 
vious sense of the Decree. His lordship 
then adverted to the Order in Council of 
the 7th of Jan. last year ; and argued also, 
from the plain construction of this Order, 
that the Decree must have been under- 
stood by the late ministers as extending far- 
ther than mere internal regulation which 
France had a right to adopt. It had been 
said that the present ministers were more 


ready to argue that their predecessors 
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were in the wrong than that they them- 
selves were in the right. This could not 


be imputed to him on the present occa: | 


sion; for, as far as the Order of the 7th 
of Jan. went, it had his approbation. At 
least there was here a recognition of the 
injustice of France to neutrals, if not an 
approval of the principle of retaliation, 
by establishing a similiar system of nomi- 
nal blockade. But the Order at all events 
extended further than the old mode of ap- 
plying the law of nations. It might be 
said, that, according to the rule of 1756, 
we had a right to interrupt the coasting 
trade of France ; but this interrupted the 
trade of Spain, &c. with France, and in- 
cluded those nations where France had 


such a controul as to enable her to enforce 


»the exclusion of our ships, Any nation 
had a right to exclude our ships; but the 
' Order proceeded on the sound principle, 
that in fact the exclusion was owing not to 
the nation itself, but to France. “io sup- 
ort this construction of the Order, his 
ordship cited the speech of the President 
of the United States, who, he observed, 
understood it in the same way; and for 
. the justness of his construction of the 
French Decree, he cited the Spanish De- 
cree. He also cited the pretensions and 
complaints of the Danes to the same effect. 
With regard to the opinion of M. Decrés, 
in reply to gen. Armstrong, who consult- 
ed him about the application of the De- 
crees to America, he considered that as 
worth nothing. The whole answer evi- 
dently amounted to this, that Decrés 
knew very little about the matter. This 
appeared from a sentence in the answer 
which he observed in a very excellent 
pamphlet on this subject, which, he knew 
not for what reason, was not published in 
the official letter. There Decrés dis- 
tinctly stated, that he had much less posi- 
tive information on the point than the 
prince of Benevento, whom he advised 
gen. Armstrong to consult. The Court of 
Admiralty also had certainly adopted his 
construction of the French Decree. When 
a neutral was captured by an enemy, it 
was not the practice to grant salvage for 
releasing the vessel because she was in no 
danger of confiscation ; but on an Ameri- 
can vessel being seized for trading with this 
country, and released by one of our ships, 
one-eighth of the whole was granted as sal- 
e. Asto the question of the right of 
retaliation, his lordship contended, that 
when our own preservation required that 
we should take measures against our ene- 
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my, the neutral had no right to complain; 
for the injury to her was consequential, 
He stated a Yariety of instances to prove 
the correctness of this position, and cited 
cases of blockades, embargoes, &c. ag 
illustrations of the doctrine. As to the 
mode of the retaliation, he did not think it 
necessary to say a word on that subject.— 
With respect to the policy of the measure, 
he maintained that a false view of it had 
been taken, particularly with regard to 
America. We were not to consider 
merely the greatness of the advantages 
which we derived from an intercourse 
with America, but also what would be our 
situation if America should submit to the 
decrees of Buonaparte. To preserve peace 
with America no one could be more anxi- 
ous than he was. He wished well to 
America, first, because it was his duty as 
aman to wish well to every nation; and 
next, because the welfare of America was 
materially connected with the interests of 
G. Britain. But he could not sufler the 


| enemy both of G. Britain and America to 


make use of the one to destroy the other ; 
and his duty to his own country was clearly 
aramount to his regard for any other, 
e hoped these orders would not be pro- 
ductive of a war with America. Do 
not, my lords, he said with earnestness, 
bring on such an event, by arguing the 
case upon any such supposition. America, 
I trust, will still listen to the voice of truth; 
she will see that the whole of this is ow- 
ing to France ; and perhaps she may be 
at last sensible of the policy of joining 
with us in opposition to the wild and ex- 
travagant pretensions of a power whose 
object is to crush us both. 
ina King contended, that France had 
not put her decrees into execution, and 


_that we had no proof that neutrals would 


submit to them. As to the argument, 
that- we had a right to hurt our enemy 
though a neutral mew be injured conse- 
quently, he denied that we ought to do a 
great injury to a neutral in order to hurt 
our enemy a little. Buonaparte could 
never have put his decrees in execution if 
we had ‘not assisted him, and stopped our 
own goods while finding their way to the 
continental markets. Commerce was much 
more necessary to.us than to France, and 
therefore it was folly in us to act upon 
these Orders, which only secured the at- 
tainment of the objects of France. He 
also strongly insisted upon the inconsis- 
tency of the conduct of ministers, who, 
while they were the loudest in extolling 


| 
. | 
| 


the advantages of a commercial inter-. 
course with South America, both in the 
case of ‘Buenos Ayres and the Brazils, 
were so ready to put an end to our com- 
merce with the continent, which was so 
much more valuable. He hoped the Or- 
ders would not be productive of a war 
with America, but even if they stopt short 
of this, they would be attended with most 
pernicious consequences. 
Lord Grenville began with observing, 
that it was common for speakers, in order 
to arrest the attention of their audience, 
to exaggerate the importance of their sub- 
ject ; but, of the magnitude of the present 
subject, so far from its admitting of ex- 
aggeration, it was impossible for any elo- 
quence to convey an adequate idea. He 
was glad to see that at last the public 
were becoming alive to its importance, 
and he ventured to predict, that the anx- 
iety which was now felt concerning it 
would daily increase, as there was too 
much reason to dread that misfortune 
would be accumulated upon misfortune, 
should the measures be persevered in 
which gave rise to this evening’s discus- 
sion. He was decidedly of opinion that 
the house ought to go into a committee 
upon the Orders in Council, because of 
the variety of questions which grew out of 
them, involving their legality or illegality, 
_ their constitutional or unconstitutional ten- 
dency, their policy or impolicy—in a 
word, their bearings upon the prosperity 
and the very existence of the country. 
It was the duty of the house, and he con- 
jured them not to lose sight of it at a 
moment. so critical and perilous, to inter-. 
vene between the country and the ruin by 
' which it was threatened, by the rashness,, 
improvidence and folly of the government, 
So pressing was the emergency, that the 
smallest delay might be attended with the 
most destructive consequences, and the 
‘most irremediable evils ; he hoped there- 
fore, that their intervention would take 
place before things arrived at a state in 
which it might no longer be effectual. 
~ Nothing to him was personally more pain- 
ful, than being obliged to combat the sen- 
timents of the noble lord opposite to him 
ho Bathurst), for whom is entertained 
e highest esteem and respect, but the 


task was imposed upon him by an imperi- 
ous sense of public duty, and he trusted 
that if any expression should escape him 
of'a nature to giye’any unpleasant feelings 
to the noble lord, that he would believe 
that it would’ give him (lord G.) greater 
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pain in uttering, than it could possibly 


‘nate that of his predecessors, a very 
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give the noble lord in hearing it. He 
should begin however, with what had 
fallen from the noble and learned lord 
(Eldon), who, he was happy to find, had 
abstained on this evening from justifying 
his own conduct, by attempting to crimi- 
une- 
satisfactory mode of defence, which of 
late had been too much practised. Still, 
however, the noble and learned lord had 
not defended the Orders in Council upon 
their own merits ; but, by way of calling 
off the attention of the house from the 
measure now before them, he had directed 
it to a measure of the late administration, 
for which he was disposed to give them 
credit, but between which and the present 
there was no analogy whatever, and'which, 
if it was defensible, it was precisely be- 
cause it rested on principles directly ad- 
verse to those by which the Orders in 
Council, dated last Nov. were dictated. 
The noble and learned lord had dwelt 
much upon the blockade of the French 
ports from the Elbe to Brest, that had 
been proclaimed in the decree issued by 
the late ministers; but all the conclusions 
which he attempted to deduce from it fell 
to the ground, when the single fact was 
stated, that this was not a fictitious, but z 
real blockade, perfectly conformable to 
the understood and acknowledged laws of 
war, and that the publication of the pro- 
clamation was accompanied with direc- 
tions to the admiralty to carry it into 
effect. The late ministers in this case 
therefore, instead of violating the law of 
nations, upon any plea of necessity or 
convenience, or temporary expediency, 
had done nothing more than apply the 
principles of this law to the circumstances 
under which they were called to act. 
The noble and learned lord farther con- 
tended, that in the preamble of this De- 
cree of blockade the principle of retalia- 
tion was set forth: he reminded, however, 
the noble and learned lord, that this prin- 
ciple was not acted upon; they had’merely’ 
asserted, thati'they would have been jus- 
tified in recurring to it, always understood, © 
that it should‘ be exercised within the law 
of nations, and instead of recurring to it 
they adopted a measure of quite a different: 
nature. He intreated, however, their lord- 
ships to get out of the eternal: circle of 


justifying one act by comparing it with. 


another ; to abstain from the petty wars 
fare of crimination. and re-crimination, 
and to canvass the measure, now before | 
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them, on its own-individual merits. In 
this view it was important to inquire how 
far it was consistent with the principles of 
national law ; and, in the next place, how 
far it was consonant with the maxims of 
sound policy. In the first place, he ex- 
amined it in reference to national law, 
and here it was extremely important not 
to confound the law of retaliation with the 
law of self-preservation. The latter was 
paramount .to all laws, and might justif 
even such a horrible act. as the attac 
upon Copenhagen, provided the case was 
clearly and satisfactorily made out. The 
right of retaliation on the other hand, 
could only with justice be exercised upon 
an enemy, and could not be extended to 
the detriment of a neutral power. If a 
neutral power granted certain advantages 
to the enemy, then we had an undoubted 
right to insist upon being admitted to the 
same advantages ; or if a neutral power 
acquiesced, from weakness, in the demands 
of the enemy, all that we could in justice 
require was, that in consequence of this 
demand the enemy should not be placed 
in a better situation in regard to her than 
we were. But we had no right, because 
the enemy violated the rights of one neu- 
tral, to violate the rights of all neutrals ; 
for if this principle were once admitted, 
it would lead to an extension of hostilities 
ever the whole civilized world. He then 
applied these general principles to the 
resent case. ‘The meaning of the French 
frac was, he allowed, to put the ports 
of G. Britain ina state of blockade ; but if 
a measure was to be founded upon it by 
the government of this country, it ought 
to be directed to its effects, not to the 
form in which it was expressed. The first 
question, then, which arose was, whether 
it had ever been executed against America, 
or acquiesced in by the government of the 


United States? for if it should turn out 


that it never had been applied to the com- 
merce of America, and that it never had 
been submitted to by that power, the 
framers of the Orders in Council had not a 
foot of ground on which to stand. Now, his 


_ lordship asserted, that Denmark, immedi- | 


ately after the Decree was published, re- 
ceived explicit assurances from the French 
government that it did not go to capture the 
ships of neutrals trading upon the high seas, 
" but that its object was merely to prescribe 
the terms on which the ships of foreign na- 
tions were to be admitted into the ports of 
France. The same explanation of the 


“Rature and tendency of the Decree was 
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given to America, and as a proof of the 
sincerity of the explanation, an Anterican 
vessel, which was carried into a French 
port, was released by order of their court 
of admiralty. It was understood in the 
same manner in Spain, and a ship, which. 
was carried into a port of that’ kingdom; 
under similar circumstances, was releaial 
by order of their court of prizes. But 
even supposing that the French decree did 
not admit of this mitigated construction, 
it would by no means follow that we had 
a right to publish orders which amounted 
to’a total prohibition of American com- 
merce, till we saw what steps America 
would take in consequence of it. The 
government of Denmark had submitted to 
the decree, which accounted for the spi- 
rited note written by his noble friend (earl 
Grey) on the occasion, in reply to a 
very insolent one that had been received 
(p. 402). But, a different language had 
been held to America, because her con- 
duct was the reverse of that of Denmark ; 
and because at that time a negotiation was 
then depending between this country and 
the United States by which all their dif- 
ferences were likely to be adjusted.—Here 
the noble lord repelled the accusation 
which had been brought against his two 
noble friends. who negociated the treaty, 
of their having made. any unbecoming 
concessions in the course of that negocia- 
tion. He ventured also to predict, that if 
there were any persons mad enough to be 
induced by the motive of obtaining a little 
temporary popularity to adopt a different 
tone from what at that time animated his 
majesty’s councils, that they would. find 


such popularity to be of very short dura- 


tion.—But to return to the subject imme- 


diately before the house, not only had 


M. Decrés, the minister of the French 
Marine, assured gen. Armstrong that it 
was not intended to execute the decree 
against America, than this assurance was 
fortified by the fact that it had never been 
executed. This matter, however, did not 
rest wholly either upon the assurance or 
the fact, or upon both together. In the 
President’s speech at the opening of Con- 
gress, on the 19th of Feb. 1807,a document 
which had not reached the late ministers 
previous to their dismissal from office, but 
which must have been received by their 
successors about the end of last March, he 
had avowed his determination, to demand 
an explanation from the French govern- 
ment of the Decree, and an assurance that 
it was not intended by any of its provi-. 
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pan 


é his intentions in regard to her? 


#81) 
sions to break in upon the existing treaty 
between France and America. Was it to 
be argued, then, that we were better 
judges than Mr. Jefferson of what trenched 


upon American rights or American. in- 


terests? Or were we to set ourselves up 
and to say to the government of that coun- 


’ try, that we did not like the terms on_ 


which the ruler of France had explained 
His lord- 
ship particularly called the attention of 
’ the house to the preamble of the Orders, 
and to a document which had this day 
been laid upon the table. In this pream- 
ble the foundation of the Orders was stated . 
to be, neutral states not having obtained 
the revocation of the French Decree, a 
circumstance, which, he contended, was 


_ of no importance whatever; for, if it was 


“not executed, it was the’same as if it had 
never been published. They did not dare 
to assert that America had acquiesced in 
it; and, indeed, how could they, since 
it appeared that.as late asthe 18th of Oct. 
last, they had received a Note from the 
two American Ministers, then in London, 
assuring them that France had uniformly 
conformed to the articles of the Treaty be- 
tween that country and America, in the 
execution of the decree? And, notwi'h- 
standing this assurance, in three weeks 
after the date of this note, these Orders in 
Council were issued, by which the whole 
commerce of America was to be aanihi- 
lated ; because, forsooth, she had not cb- 
tained the revocation of a decree, which 
inregard to her was the same as if it never 
had been passed. Perhaps he should be 
told, that the fact as stated by theAmerican 
ministers, was not true. Put in the first 
place, he could scarcely believe that they 
would have hazarded a false assertion, and 
“in the next place, if ministers did not be- 
lieve them, why did they not contradict 
them, or at least cail upon them for proofs 
of the truth,of their declaration. It was 
remarkable, too, that this Note was written 
- in answer to a question, as if ministers had 
been determined to leave the injustice of 
their counfry on record. If any thing, 
after all the circumstances which he had 
enumerated, was necessary to evince the 
determination of America not to submit to 
any invasion of her rights on the part of 
France, the embargo lately laid upon her 
shipping, not after receiving the British 
Orders in Council, but after the receipt of 
advices from France, would be amply 
sufficient for that purpose. In short, he 
could not conceive that a more compleat 
Vou X. 
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case of non-acquiescence in the Decree 
could be made out than the American go- 
vernment had to lay before the world. 
The late administration had requested in- 


formation from the government of Ame-~ 


rica of its intentions im consequence of the 
French Decree ; but béfore an answer had 
been returned to. this demand, the mea- 
sures in question were adopted, in whicha 
gross and flagrant violation of public faith 
had been committed.—The noble lord 
next considered the Orders ii Counci! as 
a violation of the municipal law of the 
country. He contended that they were 
violations of eight or ten positive statutes 
of the realm ; ‘of the Navigation Act; of 
the act for regulating the commerce of the 


‘Isle of Man; of the act for regulating the 


commerce of Guernsey and Jersey’; and 
of the act for regulating the commerce of 
hostile (not of neutral) ports. If the. 


lords of the privy council, at any future 


time, thought the laws not so good as they 
could make them, they had nothing to do 
but to foilow the example set them in the. 


‘| present instance, and alter. and suspend 


them at pleasure. The old arguments 
which were used in favour of the dispens- 
ing power, of raising ship-money, &c. 
were, like the present, justified upon the 
plea of necessity.. He had always thought, 
however, that our ancestors had set these 
questions, and all of a similar nature, to 
rest at the time of the Revolution, when it 
was stipulated inthe Bill of Rights that in 
every cinergencywhich might renderanal- 
teration necessary in the established laws of 
the country, that alteration should be made 
by the king, lofds, and commons in a 
liament assembled. In all cases in which 

this constitutional principle had been de- 

varted from, there had been three points 

required to be proved, 1. The existence of 
an urgent necessity ; 2. The impossibility 

of assembling parliament in time to pro- 

vide for it; and, 3. That the remedy did 

not overstep the demands of the necessity, 
In the present case, since the French De- 

cree, there had been two sessions of pat- 

liament, and since the Orders in ‘Council 
were published, parliament had been: 
twice prorogued.—The noble ‘lord next 
pointed out the unintelligibleness of the 


Orders. He would take upon himself to 


prove that in four clauses of the same pa- 
ragraph they contained four direct contra- 
dictions. After much study, however, he 
believed that he had at last found out 
what they meant to express, and he was 
not a little proud of the selution of such a 
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_problem, particularly as an eminent civi-, 
lian (Mr. Robinson,) had declined alto- 
gether to interpret them, and they had 
been misunderstood by the most eminent 
writer upon political economy now in the 
country, and by Mr. Baring, in the pam- 
phiet which he had published upon the 
subject, and upon which his lordship be- 
stowed the most unqualified praise. The 
noble lord proceeded to shew their ex- 
_treme impolicy. They went to effect a 
radieal and fundamental change in the 


whole commercial relations of the country, 


both with belligerent and neutral powers. 
They tended to subject this country to a 
loss in the same proportion that they dis- 
tressed the enemy, and in the same pro- 
portion that we gained from them, they 
afforded relief to the enemy. This prin- 
ciple of forcing trade into our markets, 
would have disgraced the darkest ages of 
menopoly. The impediments which it 
was intended to throw in the way of the 


importation of cotton into France, would’ 


have the effects of stimulating that go- 
vernment to encourage its cultivation in 
quarters where it did not grow, of produc- 


ing a redundance of the article in the fo- 


reign market, of loweriug its price, and 
consequently of diminishing the cultiva- 
tion.—He then'shewed that the orders de- 
feated their own object, because by mak- 
ing it necessary for every foreign ship to 
touch at a British port, to pay a certain 
tribute, and this circumstance exposing 
“every such ship to capture and confiscation 
by the French decree, it was obvious that 
~ho ship would submit to the ignominy, 
‘merely for the purpose of expositg itself to 
the’ subsequent danger. It was surely 
better then for ministers to retract ‘what 


- 


-' they had done, than to persist in an error 


to avoid the shame of retraction. 

Lord Hawkesbury vindicated the line of 
argument pursued by his noble and learned 
friend. If ever there had been a time, or 
a ease upon which it was proper to 
refer to past measures, to the persons by 
whom such measures had been adopted, 
and to the circumstances under which they 


had taken place, it was the present mo- 


ment, and the question then under the con- 


The pre- 
amble of the Orders in Council shewed 
that they were not founded upon any re- 


’ cent act, that they only were to carry into 


effect the principle laid down in a former 
act, which had been insufficient to its pro- 


fessed* object. However he might difler 


as to the policy of the precise. act which’ 
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had in the former cast been resorted to, he 
approved ofthe principle upon which it 
rested. When the French Decree was 
published there appeared to him two 
causes, one of which might have been 
taken, either to consider that Decree as. 
idle words, and to treat it with contempt, 
or to look upon it as a substantial measure, 
calculated to injure the interests of this 
country, and justifying measures of retalia- 
tion. The late ministers did not consider 
that Decree in the former light, or, pass it 
over in silence and contempt, -‘thoug' 
they. noticed it only. by an abortive at- 
tempt at retaliation, The arguments that 
had been urged by the noble lords opposite 
in this instance, would apply with more 
force against their own measure. The 
learned lord (Erskine) had said, that the 
Order of the 7th of Jan. was only a trifling 
enlargement of the principle of the war 
of 1756. But the principle of that-war was 
founded upon this, that neutrals should 
not be allowed, during war, to possess a 
trade which they had not enjoyed during 
peace. Neither France nor Spain allowed 
neutrals to carry on their coasting trade 
during peace, and the principle of the war 
of 1756 was that they should not carry it 
on in time of war. This, a belligerent 
had aright, upon the broad principle, to 
resist‘ and refuse. But though neutrals 
were not allowed to trade between Brest 
and Bourdeaux, ‘in time of peace they 
were not prohibited from trading between 
Ferrol and Brest, and between the ports of 
France and Spain. This trade therefore 
altowed during peace, they had a right to 
possess during war, and upon the general 
principle no belligerent had a right consist- 
ently with the law of nations to take it from 
them. ‘This, however, the Order of the 7th 
of Jan. did take from them, and unless that 
Order could be defended, upon the prin-. 
ciples of the law of nations, it was not to 
be justified at all. By the copy of an 
official dispatch found by his majesty’s pre- 
sent ministers on their coming into office, 
it was evident that their predecessors en- 
tertained opinions similar to their own, on 
the justice of retaliating upon the enem 
the measures of hostility which he might 
choose to adopt towards this country. We 
had a right to retaliate, we did retaliate. 
The extent of the powers with which we 
were at war, had no effect in depriving us 
of that right. If by that retaliation neutrals , 
were incidentally injured, it was to be la- 
mented, but could not tend to the dimi- 
nution of that right. In the last war, the » 
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made to insinuate, that its virulence had 
_ been abated by the explanation given by 


rate. than the English. To prevent this 


~ infinitely mischievous. They injured neu- 


. Which he had not yet been able to form a 
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Elbe and the Weser were blockaded, al- 


though one side was occupied by netitrals, 
who must consequently have sustained 
material injury. ‘The tenor ot the French 
Decree had been admitted by the noble 
lords opposite themselves. As tothe attempt 


Decrés, the minister of marine, to general 
Armstrong, nothing could be more futile. 
How could any renunciation, but one as 

ublic and as formal as the Decree itself, 
be said to do away its effect? Was France 
to be left to blow hot and cold at plea- 
sure? In cases tried in the admiralty 
court in England,the eminent person who 
presided in that court, declared that De- 
crée’s explanation was nugatory. Sq much 
for the justice of the Orders in Council. 


With respect to their policy, the noble |- 


lord entered into an exposition of the ad- 
yantages derivable from them. He com- 
pared the measure with that of the late ad- 
ministration, and contended that while by 
the Order of the 7th of Jan. the ordinary: 
law of nations had been just as much vio- 
lated as bythe Orders of the 11th Nov. 
the latter secured to the country benefits 
which the former was not calculated to 
obtain. It was intolerable that England 
had enjoyed little advantage from her 
maritime superiority; and that France, 
who did not dare show a flag on the ocean, 
had carried on such a trade by neutral 
bottoms, that the people of that country 
consumed colonial produce at a much less 


was the great object of the Orders in 
Council; and in doing this, so far was 
the trade of G. Britain from being injured, 
that the exports of the months of Dec. and 
Jan. last, had exceeded the exports of 
the corresponding months of the preced- 


he Earl of Lauderdale wished the Orders 
to be discussed on their own positive 
merits, and not on their comparative 
merits. He believed that they had been 


trals much more than they did the enemy ; 
and were, in his opinion, tantamount to a 
declaration of war against America. 

Lord Sidmouth was desirous that the 
Orders might be referred toa committee, 
in order to give him an opportunity of 
fully investigating, and making up his 
mind upon this important subject, on 


decided opinion.—The house then divided. 
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Essex, "Thanet, 
Albemarle, Shaftesbury, 
Spencer, Bulkeley, 
Bristol, Lucan, 
Breadaibane, Ossory, 
Grey, Carnarvon, 
Sidinouth, Blandford, 
St. Jobn, Rosslyn, 
Darnley, Guilford, 
King, Buckinghamshire, 
Besborough, ~ Stawell, 
Moira, “Mendip, 
Grenville, St. Vincent, 
Somers, Braybrooke, 
Auckland, Yarborough, 
Erskine, Holland. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, February 15. 

Minvutes.] Sir James Pulteney, from 
the seleet committee appointed to try and 
deiermine the merits of the petition of 
Joseph Garland, esq.; and also of the 
petition of sir Rd. Bickerton, bart. ; seve- 
rally complaining of an undue election 
and double return for the town and county 


that the said committee had determined; 
That Joseph Garland, esq. and sir Richard 
Bickerton, bart. were not duly elected ; 
that John Jeffery, esq. was duly elected 5 
and that the last election for the said town 
and county, so far as respects the said 
Joseph Garland and sir Rd. Bickerton, 
was a void election: also, that the said 
petitions did not, either of them, appear 
to the said committee to be frivolous or 
vexatious.—Col. Strutt presented a Decla- 
ration from Mr. Fuller, one of the mem- 
bers for Sussex, declaring that it was not 
his intention to defend his election against 
the petitions of col. Sergison, and certain 
Freeholders. The consideration of thepeti-* 
tions Was adjourned to the 24thof March.” 
—In consequence of the ill health of sir, 
Home Popham, leave of absence was 
given to him for a month. Mr. Lushing- 
ton, on the same ground, postponed the 


Contents, 30,...Proxies, 18— 48 


motion of which he had given notice for 


of the town of Poole; informed the house, * 
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’ two members on the subject. 
» short time been resident in Turkey, and 
- ,eonversant with the manners of the people 
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to-morrow, respecting advances from the 
‘Droits of Admiraity fund to sir Home 

Popham. 
Expepition To Mr. 
Taylor rose pursuant to notice, to move 
for papers necessary to give a proper un- 
derstanding of the particulars connected 
with the. Expedition to. Constantinople. 
The frequent references that had been 
made to this transaction, in the discussions 
on the affair of Copenhagen, to which it 
_had been assimilated in principle, render- 
ed a more particular investigation neces- 
It was contended, that whatever 


sary. 
there might be in appearance, 


and certainly there was great difference in 
point of execution and event, the principle 
of the right of attacking a neutral power was 
exactly the same. But it was not merely 
to estimate the comparative right and pro- 
priety of these attacks on neutral powers, 
that the papers he was about to move for, 
ought to be before the house. It ‘was 
usual, when it had been thought right to 
go to war with a power before friendly, to 
make some communication to parliament 
with respect to the fact and the motives. 
Now, we were involved in a war with 
Turkey, brought on by that attack, and 
no communication whatever had been 


It 


made to parliament on the subject. 
was no private nor party motive that had 
induced him to bring forward this motion. 
He was not connected with any party, and 
_-he had communicated only with one or 


Having a 


and their political attachments, his atten- 


' tion was naturally engaged by the dis- 


‘patches from his majesty’s ambassador 
and commanders in the Dardanelles, and 
with every attention that he was able to 
give; he could neither discover why the 
armament went, nor why it came away. 
Whatever might be the policy of the Co- 
penhagen Expedition, it at least afforded 
an eminent. example of judicious manage- 
ment and able execution. When a trans- 
action of that. kind was thought by some 


to call for enquiry, he could not bring | 


himself to think that a transaction in 


» which the character of the navy, the fa- 
»-vourite service of the country, was brought 
in question by ill-success, ought to be 


suffered to pass without an investigation, 


which would fix the blame of the failure. 


where it ought justly to fall. These were 


_ the motives which had induced him to 
_ bring this subject before the house. He 


would abstain from pronouncing any opi- 
nion till the papers which were to guide 
his judgment, as well as that of the house, 
should be properly considered. He-would 
enumerate shortly the circumstances of the 
transaction. The British fleet appeared 
at the entrance of the Dardanelles on the 
29th of Jan. 1807, while the British am- 
bassador was still at Constantinople. ‘The 
British fleet attacked the castles, and fore- 
ed its passage, burning a Turkish frigate. 
The British fleet remained 12 days before 
Constantinople, and then came back the 
same way without doing any thing far- 
ther. This situation was one in which no 
British officer would wish to remain, or 
ought to be suffered to remain, without 
inquiry. The papers which he would 
move for would go to shew why the Bri- 
tish squadron had gone to the Dardanelles, 
why it had come away, and what.had 
been done there. He concluded with 
moving, “ That there be laid before the 
house a Copy. of the Treaty of Alliance, 
offensive and defensive, between his ma- 
jesty and the Ottoman Porte, signed at 
Constantinople, January 5, 1799, by sir 
Sidney Smith, and Mr. Spencer Smith; 
also a Copy of any Secret Articles of the 
said Treaty regulating the passage of 
the Dardanelles by British ships of war; 
a copy of a Dispatch of lord Elgin, notify- 
ing the exchange of the ratifications of the 
said Treaty ; acopy of any Treaty exist- 
ing between the Porte and Russia on_ the 
19th of Jan. 1807 ; copies of the Letters 
of the secretary of state to Mr. Arbuth- 
not, his majesty’s“ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, at the time of the British squad- 
ron proceeding to that place; and of Mr. 
Arbuthnot’s Dispatches after the arrival of 
the squadron; copies of the Instructions is- 
sued to lord Collingwood, and of those issued 
by him to sir John Duekworth ; a copy of 
a Letter from sir Sidney Smith to sir John 
Duckworth, relating to the burning a 
Danish skip in the Dardanelles ; and co- 
pies, generally, of ail the Correspondence 


of lord Collingwood, and -the officers sent, 


by him en this service.” 
Mr. Secretary Canning, after waiting a 


few moments to see if any one would rise_ 


onthe other side—the gentlemen there 
being particularly interested in this sub- 
ject, and therefore naturally supposed to 
be anxious to take the earliest opportunity 


their silence, to state what his sense of his 
duty suggested to him with respect to the 


‘of delivering them sentiments—felt him- 
self now called upon, in consequence of ; 
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notion now offered. He had said, ona 
former night, that the motion was brought 
furward without his knowledge or concur- 
rence: the hon. mover had stated the 


same thing this night. Not having the 


honour of an acquaintance with the hon. 

ent., he had had no means of ascertain- 
ing the nature of the information he meant 
to call for, till the hon. gent. did him the 
honour to transmit to him, this morning, a 


‘fist of the Papers he meant to move for. 


Since that time, he had considered'‘and in- 
vestigated all the circumstances as much 
as the time allowed, and he would now 
state, how far it was possible and proper 
to.comply with the motions. The first 
motion, relating to the Treaty of Alliance 
with the Porte, there could be no difficulty 
of acceding to. The treaty was matter of 
public record.and notoriety, and therefore 
there could beno reserve with respect to 
it, As to any Secret Articles regulating 
the passage of the Dardanelles by British 
ships of war, he could find no traces of 
such articles. On reference to the books 
of the Foreign Office, it was found that 
the Treaty had becn for a time taken away 
by a person connected with the office, 
and not returned to the custody of the 
librarian to whom it properly belonged. 
Till the treaty was got back, it could not 
be ascertained whether there was or was 
not any secret articles of the nature alluded 
to. There could be no-difficuity in pro- 
ducing a copy of the dispatch of lord 
Elgin, relative to the exchange of the 


. ratifications of the Treaty. With respect 


‘to any Treaty between Russia and the: 
‘Porte, in Jan. 19, 1807, he did not con- 
ceive how that could be laid before the 
house. His majesty’s government was 
seldom in possession of such copies of the 
treaties of foreign powers as could be laid 


‘before parliament, unless when such trea- 


ties were to be made the basis of any ar- 
rangement here. He was not prepared 
to say, whether the treaty between Russia 
and the Porte contained any stipulation to 
which G. Britain was invited to accede. 
But the treaty was matter of notoriety, to 
be found in ali the books of public papers, 
and of course might be referred to with- 
out difficulty in debate. The copies of 


_ the Correspondence between the Secretary 


of State and Mr. Arbuthnot were in the 
office, as well as the Official Notes during 


the transactions in the Dardanelles, and 
_ they might be produced if the house should 
Copies of the. Orders to 


think proper. 


lord Collingwood, and from him to admi- 
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rals Duckworth and Louis, might also be 
roduced. The Letter of sir Sidney Smith 
2 had not been able to find; but when 
it should be found, it might be produced 
as well as the rest. He had thus far gone 
over the list for the satisfaction of the 
hon. gent. who had made the motion. For 
himself, he saw no ground for instituting 
an inquiry under present circumstances. 
But he was persuaded, the house would 
feel that his majesty’s ministers were called 
upon to give every information, when the 
production of all that could be given was 
called for by the hon. gentlemen who 
composed the administration under which 
this transaction had taken place. He had 
followed literally the order of the motions 
made by the hon. gént. It was impossi- 
ble for him to be aware what view the 
hon. gentlemen opposite took of the mo- 
tion. They would themselves state how 
they wished to arrange and modify the 
production of the documents. He was not 
aware of any practical benefit that could 
arise to the country from the investiga- 
tion proposed ; but, after what had been 
said on the other side, he did not feel him- 
self at liberty to dissuade the house from 
going into it. . 
Mr. T. Grenville waited for the right. 
hon. secretary to state how far his sense of 
public duty would allow him to comply 
with the motions offered. Till he had 
heard the right hon. secretary’s sentiments 
on this head, he could not know what fur- 
ther information it would be necessary for 
him to call for by a supplementary mo- 
tion. The correspondence with Mr. Ar- 
buthnot was extremely voluminous, much 
of it not bearing on the question the hon. 
gent.’s speech referred to. 
say how much of that correspondence 
might be necessary to give the house just 
grounds to form its judgment.’ When the 
right hon. gent. should have produced all 
he intended to give under the motions 
now made, he should consider what fur- 
ther information -it would be necessary 
for him to call for.. He agreed with the 
hon. mover, that no opinion ought to be 
expressed till the house should be in pos- 
session of the proper documents. But he 


thought the hon. gent. differed from his. _ 


own rule, and expressed upon some points 
stronger opinions than were warranted in 


the first stage of an enquiry. From the” 


change which had taken place in his ma- 
jesty’s councils, the late ministers had not 
the advaritage of being in possession of 


the papers principally relating to the 
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transactions in the Dardanelles, and there- 
fore they could not know what those 
papers contained material or immaterial 
to their cause. In the admiralty, from 


-the peculiar manner in which the business 


of commons. With r 


was carried on formally by the Board in 

neral, but often confidentially by the 
first lord. alone, who was generally. a 
member of the cabinet, and who often 
did not think it necessary to communicate 
to the Board what he did; a correspond- 
ence frequently passed between the First 
Lord and the‘commander of an Expedi- 
tion, which was not communicated to the 
Board. Having been himself in the situa- 
tion of first lord of the Admiralty at 
the time-of the transactions which were 
referred to im the hon. gent.’s ions, he 
could not ascertain whether all that had 
passed through his hands was to be had in 
the office. But a great part of the dis- 
patches had arrived after, and of this he 
could know nothing whatever. It would 
appear by the report of sir T. Louis, who 
was sent to examine the state of the 
Turkish fleet, the arsenals and castles of 
the Dardanelles, on the 5th of Dec. that 
the hon. admiral thought the force sent 
amply sufficient. This was six weeks be- 
fore the expedition. He was anxious to 
have before the house the dispatch of lord 
Collingwood respecting this report. He 
had in this view written to the Board of 
Admiralty, to ascertain whether the paper 
was in their office. The Board returned 
for answer that no such paper was to be 
found in their office, and that they doubted 
whether it existed. He then sent them 

is own copy, which, after pressing it as 
‘strongly as he could upon them on public 
grounds, they twice returned as not essen- 


. tial to any public service, and relating to 


a transaction wholly gone by :—a trans- 
action in which lord Collingwood’s con- 
duct might possibly be implicated, on the 

ound of sending an insufficient force to 
the Dardanelles, could not be properly 
looked upon with such indifference ; for 


- - though he did not mean to throw any 


part of the reapensinility off himself on 
‘any body, yet certainly lord Collingwood 
might be supposed to have most to do 
-with the appointment of the rate of force 
sent. Neither was it réspectful to parlia- 
ment to resist a document so proper to 
throw light.on a matter, about which an 
inquiry was to be instituted in the house 

ect to the agera 
vated statement of attacking a neutral and 
van ally in time of peace, it would appear 
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by the Instructions to lord Collingwood, 
that the attack was not to be made, nor 


| any hostile step taken, till our ambassador 


should have informed the admiral that the 
relations of peace and amity had ceased to 
exist. .Lord Collingwood being absent in 
the Mediterranean, he knew not how the 
house could be put .in possession of the 
important papers he had referred to, ex- 
cept in the manner he had proposed, and 
he left it to the house to judge of the fair- 
ness with which he had been treated b 
the board of Admiralty. He hoped the 
house would give him at least the relief of 
considering the paper in his hands as au- 
thentic. He hoped the fullest information 
would be saan and he challenged the 
fullest inquiry upon that information. 
Mr. Wellesley Pole explained the grounds 
on which the board of admiralty had con- 


‘ceived it impossible .to retain the papers 


sent by the right hon. gent. The office 
of lord high admiral -being executed by 
commissioners, it was necessary that all — 
orders should be signed by three of those - 
commissioners. ‘The first lord was un- 
questionably in the habit of private cor- ° 
respondence with officers on service ; but 
no oflicer would be justified in acting on 
such private communication. Even in the 
right hon. gent’s. letter to lord Colling- 
wood, he had admitted this, by stating, 
that his lordship would receive official in- 
structions on the subject. Those instruc- 
tions were sent ; duplicates of them were 
now in the office, and might be 
produced if required. He begged to call 
to the recollection of the right hon. gent., 
the practice of the admiralty when a pri- 
vate communication to or from the first 
lord was made official. The first lord 
brought it-to the board. It was read-by 
the secretary; a minute was made of the 
transaction ; an order proceeded upon it, 
and that document remained in the office. 
Surely then, the right hon. gent. could 
neyer contend, that letters of so olda 
date, which he had communicated to the 
board while in office, and which he had 
never communicated ‘at all to the board 
untill the last 4 or 5 days, ought to be re- ° 
ceived as official. It was impossible to find 
a precedent for such a proceeding on the 
records of the admiralty office ; and he 
had searched narrowly for that purpose. 
If the principle was admitted, what would 
prevent any private person, who had be- 
onged to any board at any period, from 
sending to that board any private papers, 


and insisting upon their being received as 
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official documents? On this subject he 
‘could appeal with confidence to any gentle- 
‘man who had sat at the admiralty board. 


There was no disposition to prevent the 


right hon. gent. from obtaining his object. 
He would tell him how he could perhaps 
get at it.. Probably lord Collingwood had 
‘sent sir T. Louis’s report to the admiralty, 


_ in which case it could certainly be pro- 


duced. Ifthe right hon. gent. in the ple- 
nitude of his power, fancied that he was 
lord high admiral, and that he could act as 
such without assistance, he was very much 
mistaken. 

Mr. Grenville explained, and defended 


_ himself from the imputation of haying ar- 


rogated a consequence that did not belong 
to him. 

Mr. G. Johnstone thought, that there was 
avery striking difference between the Co- 
penhagen expedition and the Turkish in 
thisrespect. Ifministers had been wrong 
in the Coneulingen expedition, there might 
be some practical effect in taking the opi- 
nion of the house upon it, as in such case 
the house might address his majesty to re- 
move his ministers. He did not see, how- 
ever, any practical result from enquiring 
‘into the expedition to the Dardanelles, as 
‘the advisérs of it were not now in office. 
He presumed, that nobody wished to move 
an impeachment against them, or to ad- 
dress his majesty that they should never 
‘again be taken into his service. 

Mr. Windham thought the hon, gent. 
was much mistaken, in supposing that the 
only practical effect in taking the opinion 

_of the house, could be to remove one set of 
ministers from their places. There was 
a consideration still more important than 
places, and that was character. The 
' practical result which other gentlemen who 
‘sat near him wished, was to vindicate their 


‘characters against unauthorized and un- 


founded misrepresentations and calumnies. 
Some of their opponents seemed to wish, 
that this subject should lie open as a per- 
petual fund for insinuations; but at the 
same time, they shrunk from bringing it 
fairly to a trial. He and his former col- 
leagues in office wished that it should be 
brought to a trial, and that insinuation and 
misrepresentation upon this subject should 
be at anend. He could not conceive on 


. What priciple the board of admiralty could 


_refuse to keep in their house, documents so 
important as those which had been offered 
by his right hon. friend. He thought the 
public offices ought to be full of such re- 


cords, which might be’ useful in future 


wars. A board of admiralty might as — 
well say they did not want maps or charts. 
as to say thatsuch papers as admiral Louis’s 
report of the strength of the Dardanelles 
was unimportant. He thought that if they 
could not see any other way in which they 
might be useful, they might, at least, have 
seen that, in justice to the ministers who 
advised those measures, these papers ought 
to have been preserved. 
Lord Castlereagh could not perceive any 
necessity for entering into any enquiries 
on this subject, nor that it could lead to 
any beneficial result. He thought however 
that the board of admiralty were quite 
right in refusing to make this private let- — 
ter an official document. Without mean- 
ing the slightest imputation on the right 
hon. gent. if he could make his private 
letter considered as an official document, 
any other gentleman who had been in 
oflice, might come at any time with gar- 
bled communications, and insist upon their 
being received as official. The gentlemen 
who pleased to make those communications 
to the admiralty, might give what a 
pleased, and withhold what they pleased. 
Although he had the firmest reliance on 
the honour of the right hon. gent. yet it 
ought not to be left entirely to individual 
integrity and honour, to say what fs 08 
should be presented for the purpose of being 
made official. He could not avoid noticing 
the laxity of public morals that was some- 
times manifest in the conduct of gentle- 
men on the other side. They condemned 
most loudly the practice of reading par- 
tial extracts from dispatches, and yet it 
was what they proposed in the present’ in- 
stance. A noble lord also in another place 
(earl Grey), who had appeared to feel 
most sorely upon an extract of a dispatch 
of his being read, had yet shewn no scru- 
ple, at the time he was in office, to read 
extracts from other people’s dispatches, 
and had read in that house extracts from 
his (lord C.’s) dispatches. In fact, it was 
well known, that when ministers laid any 
particular information before the house, it 
was from extracts ; and they did not think 
it necessary to recite all the voluminous 
matter connected with the subject. As 
to the importance of these papers, he con- 
ceived that the report of admiral Louis 
was only introduced as a convoy to get in 
the private letter which the right hon. 
gent. wished to have entered as‘an official 
ocument. He could take upon himself 
to say confidently, that this report was 


either at the admiralty or -at his. office., 
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He remembered perfectly that he had read 
it, without being indebted to the right 
hon. gent.’s store of private information. 
The admiralty, therefore, could have no 
use in duplicates of dispatches which were 
already in their hands. : 
_ Mr, Tierney defended the conduct of 
his.right hon. friend, and denied that there 
was the smallest ground for the analogy 
the noble lord attempted to deduce be- 
tween the case of this letter, and the 
_garbled extracts to which the noble lord 
had ‘alluded. But, to prove any sort of 
. similitude between this transaction and the 
other, the noble lord must shew that his 
right hon. friend had attempted to produce 
‘ seve and mutilated extracts from the 
etters in question, instead of the complete 
documents. He did not wish to enlarge 
further on this topic of garbled extracts, 
in charity to the feelings of a right hon. 
gent. opposite him, after the seyere re- 
proach he had received upon that head 
from the highest authority in this country. 
Another hon. gent. was averse tothe pro- 
duction of the papers moved for, because 
he said, it was of no use to defend men 
out of office. But the hon. gent. seemed 
to be quite of the contrary opinion as to 
the necessity of adducing documents for 
defending men it office, from the loudness 
of his cheering, on a former night, when 
partial extracts from dispatches were read 
to vindicate their conduct; but the pub- 
lic, who felt that in the persons of his 
hon. friends on that side of the house the 
country had its best friends, felt anxiety 
for their vindication ; and it was a duty 
the house owed to their characters to 
allow them the investigation they so 
earnestly desired., There appeared, how- 
ever, an extraordinary degree of reluct- 
ance and uncertainty on the part of the 
Bight hon. secretary, in acceding to the 
motion before the house; his language 
was—‘ You may have this, and perhaps 
ou might have that; but investigation 
is not necessary, because no charge’ are 
brought against you.’ He denied the 
assertion; charges were brought, and those 
of the most serious nature; no less than 
those of having brought disgrace upen his 


majesty’s character, and tarnished the 


splendour. of his arms, by seizing upon 
. Alexandria from a power with whom we 
were on terms of amity, without any decla- 
ration of hostility, and sending an expedi- 
tion against Constantinople without a mili- 
tary force to support it. Itwas against 
those charges that his right hon. friend 


wished to vindicate their characters, bya 
full investigation of their conduct; and it 
might as well be said, that courts-martial, 
such as that now going on at Chelsea, were 
vain and useless,.as an investigation of the 


“conduct of public ministers, whose honour 
and characters were iinplicated, and whe ~ 


had a right to demand a fair trial, and be 
either acquitted or condemned in the face 
of their country. He hoped, not only 
that the papers moved for would be grant- 
ed, but even others which his hon. friends 
might deem necessary, to the fullest in- 
formation of parliament and‘ their own 
vindication. 

Mr. G. Johnstone in explanation, denied 
that he felt any pleasure, or expressed any 
applause when his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Canning) was reading the extracts from 
official dispatches, alluded to by the right 
hon. gent. who spoke last. On the con- 
trary, much as he admired the speech of 
his right hon. friend, he had no hesitation 


in saying, that he highly disapproved of , 


the introduction of the extracts referred to, 
because such a practice appeared to him 
quite inconsistent with fairness in de- 
bate, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
the papers should be produced. An hon. 
gent. had made a motion, accompanied 
with, observations, pointedly criminating 
the gentlemen opposite, who wished for 
the papers to enable them to meet the ac- 
cusation. Uniess, therefore, the preduc- 
tion of the papers would be: attended 
with public inconvenience, which did not 
appear io be the case, he could see no 
ground for withholding them. He de- 
fended the Admiralty from the imputa- 
tion of having acted in an unmanty and 


uncandid manner to the right hon. gent. - 


If they had suppressed, or if they ‘had 
burned, his communicaticns, they might 
have justly been so accused ; but by re- 
turning them, they gave him the oppor- 
tunity of bringing them before the pub- 
lic in any other shape which he chose. , 
Mr. Croker wou'd have been better 
pleased, if papers had been called for 
which would have thrown a light on the 
planning of the expedition, rather than on 
the‘execution of it; he thought that the 
admiralty were bound to refuse the right 
hon, gent.’s-letters as they had done. 

Mr. Taylor made a short reply.—The 
question was then put on the first motion, 
which was carried, with the omission of 
that part which related to the Secret Ar- 
ticles in the treaty with the Ottoman 
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Porte, and the regulations for British ships 
sing the Dardanelles. _ 
consistently with his de- 
clared opinion that investigation was not 
necessary, moved an amendment in the 
motion respecting the correspondence be- 
tween his majesty’s secretary of state and 
Mr. Arbuthnot, resident at Constantinople, 
relative to and connected with the causes 
of hostilities with Turkey, by omitting 
every thing after the word ¢ relative,’ and 
inserting, ‘the causes of hostilities now 
existing with the Ottoman Porte.’—The 
motion, as amended, was then put and 
carried. The following are copies of the 
papers moved for. 


[PAPERS RELATING TO THE EXPE- 
DITION TO CONSTANTINOPLE.] The 
following are copies of the Papers pre- 
sented to the House of Commons in pur- 
suance of the above motions: viz. 


PAPERS. 

PRESENTED BY HIS MAJESTY’S CON- 
MAND TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
PURSUANT TO THEIR ADDRESS OF 
FEB. 15, 1808. 


No. I.—TREATY between his Majesty 

and the Ottoman Porte. 

In the name of God Almighty.—The 
uninterrupted good understanding which 
thas always subsisted between the august 
Court of London and the Sublime Otto- 
man Porte, and the circumstances of that 
state of wat in which the two sovereigns 
of the British and Ottoman empires are 
engaged, in cdnsequence of the perfidious 
and multiplied aggressions of the French, 
have created in them a mutual desire to 
cement the ties of their ancient friendship ; 
and a defensive alliance having just been 
concluded between the Sublime Porte and 
his maj. the einperor of all the Russias, the 
of his Britannic maj.; in 
which alliance, founded upon the basis of 
a mutual guarantee of their empires, of the 
re-establishment and continuance of tran- 
quillity, and of the preservation of other 
powers, it is agreed that his Britannic maj. 
shall be invited to accede to it: their said 
Inajesties, namely, his maj. Geo. 3. king of 
Great Britain, &c. and his Imperial maj. 
Sultan Selim the 3rd the most mighty Otto- 
man emperor, being equally desirous of. 
contributing to the safety and interests of 
their respective subjects and to the restora- 
tion of general tranquillity in Europe, have 
to this ‘effect nominated for their Plenipo- 
tentiaries, viz. the king of G. Britain on, 

Vou. X. : 


his part, sir W. Sidney Smith, knight, com- 
mander and grand cross of the royal mili- | 
tary order of the sword, and commander 
of his squadron at present in the Levant, 
and John Spencer Smith, esq. his minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Sublime Ottoman 
Porte; and his Imperial majesty on his 
part, the right exc. and right bon. Esseid 
Ibraham Isiuet Bey, with the title of Cazi 
Asker of Roumili and formerly of Cadi of 
Constantinople, and Ahmed Aalif, Reis Ef- 
fendi; who having reciprocally communi- 
cated their full powers, proved to be in 
good and due form, have agreed upon the 
following Articles:—Article I. His Britan- 
nic maj. already connected with his maj. 
the emperor of Russia by the ties of the 
strictest alliance, accedes by the present 
treaty to the defensive alliance which. has 
just been concluded between his majesty 
the Ottoman emperor and the emperor of 
Russia, in as far as its stipulations are ap- 
plicable to the local circumstances of his 
empire and of that of the Sublime Porte; 
and reciprocally, his maj. the Ottoman em- 
peror concludes by this treaty the same 
engagements with his Britanuic maj. so 
that by virtue of the present defensive 
treaty, and of the alliances, and treaties 
which already exist, there shall be esta- 
blished for ever between the three empires, 
peace, good understanding, and perfect 
friendship by sea and by land, so ihat for 
the future the friends of one of the parties 
shall be the friends of the other, and the ene- 
mies of the one shall be equally regarded as 
the enemies of the others: it is for this reason 
that the two high contracting parties pro- 
mise and engage to communicate freely 
with each other in all affairs which may ‘in- 
terest their tranquillity and reciprocal se- 
curity, and to take with one accord the ne- 
cessary measures to oppuse all projects hos- 
tile to themselves, and to bring about gene- 
ral tranquillity—Art. II. In order to give 
full and intire effect to this alliance, the 
high contracting parties mutually guarantee 
their possessions to each other: his Bri- 
tannic majesty guarantees to the Otloman 
Porte all the possessions without exception, 
which it held immediately before the inva- 
sion of Egypt by the French; and recipro- 
cally his maj. the Ottoman emperor gua- 
rantees to G. Britain all its possessions 
without any exception whatever.—Art. III. 
Although the two contracting parties re- 
serve to themselves the full right of entering 
into negociation wilh other powers, and of 
—— with them any treaties which 
2 
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their interests may require, they neverthe- 
less mutually engage, in the most binding 
manner, that those treaties shall not con- 
tain any condition which can ever cause the 
least injury, damage, or prejudice to ejther 
ef the two, or be detrimental to the inte- 
grity of their states; they promise on the 
contrary to consult and to preserve to the 
best of their power their reciprocal honour, 
security, and advautage.—Art. 1V. In all 
cases of hosiile attack against the states of 
one of the contracting parties, the succour 
to be furnished by the other shall be yegu- 
lated by the principles of good fuith, con- 
formebly to the intimate friendship which 
exists between the two empires, and ac- 
eording to the nature and the exigency of 
the cases in question.—Art. V. The two 
contracting parties acting together, either 
with the whole of their forces or with the 
succours furnished in virtue of this alli- 
ance, one of the parties shall not conclude 
any peace or permanent truce without com- 
prehending in it the other party, and pro- 
viding for its security; and in case of an 
aitack upon one of the parties, in conse- 
quence of the stipulations of this treaty or 
of their faithful execution, the other party 
shall assist him in the manner the most 
expedient and most conformable to the 
common interests, according to the exi- 
gency of the case.— Art. VI. The two high 
contracting parties are agreed and have de- 
termined, that when their fleets, squadrons, 
vessels, and other ships of war shall meet, 
they shall salute each other, observing, as 
to which side shail commence the salute, 
the superiority of the rank of the comman- 
ders, indicated by their flags. And in case 
their rauk shall be equal, they shall not sa- 
lute each other. The salute shall be re- 
turned by an equal number of guns, On 
a meeting taking place, boats shall there- 
fore be sent ia order to concert mutually, 
and to avoid all misunderstanding.—Art. 
VII. The trophies and all the booty which 
may have been taken from the enemy, shall 
belong to the troops which have taken 
them.—Art. VIII. The two high contract- 
ing parties being actually at war with the 
common enemy, agree to make common 
cause, and not to conclude any peace or 
‘truce but with one accord, as has been sti- 
pulated in the fifth Article; so that on 
one side the Sublime Porte, notwithstand- 
ing the cessation of the present attack di- 
‘rected against her states, shall be bound to 
continue the war, and to remain faithfully 
attached to the cause of her august allies, 


until the conclusion of a peace, just and 
honourable for them and for herself; and’ 
on the other side, his Britannic maj. shall 
be equally bound not to make peace with 
the common enemy, without providing for 
the interests, the honour, and the security of 
the Ottoman empire.—Art. 1X. The two 


allies thus making common cause, promise to 


communicate to each other their intentions 
relative to the continuance of the war and 
the conditions of peace, and to concert with 
each other on these subjects, guiding them. 
selves by the principles of justice and 
equity.—Art. X. In order to render more 
efficacious the assistance, to be furnished 
by both parties in the present war, accord- 
ing to the spirit of this treaty of alliance, 
the two high contracting parties shall con- 
cert together on the measures which may 
be best calculated to defeat the pernicious 
projects of the enen:y in general, and par- 
ticularly in Egypt, and to destroy his 
trade in the Levant and the Mediterranean ; 
and to this effect his maj. the Ottoman 
emperor engages not only to shut all his 
ports without exception to the commerce 
of the enemy, but also to employ in his 
slates against him, in order to impede the 
execution of his ambitious projects, an 
army of at least 100,000 men, and to 
augment it, if the case should require it, 
to the utmost extent of his forces. He 
shall also put his naval force in a state of 
preparation, to act in concert with that of 
his allies in the seas before mentioned; and 
his Britannic maj. reciprocally engages on 
his part, to employ in the said seas, a naval 
force always proportionate to that of the 
enemy, in order equally to annoy him, con- 
certing with the fleets of his allies the means 
of throwing obstacles in the way of the exe- 
cution of the enemy’s_plans, and more es- 
pecially of preventing any attack upon the 
states and provinces of the Ottoman em- 
pire.-—Art. XI. It being understood that 
the continuance of the British forces in the 
Levant has forits principal object the defence 
of the Turkish coasts, and that desertion by 
weakening the means must infallibly prove 
detrimental to that object, the two high con- 
tracting parties engage not to tolerate it 
under any motive or pretext whatsoever.— 
Art. XII. Although the two high contracting 


parties are anxious to preserve these engage- 


ments in force as long as possible, yet as cir- 
cumstances may in time require some change 
in them, it is agreed to fix the term of eight 
years for the duration of this detinitive treaty 


of alliance, counting from the day of the exe 
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change of the ratifications. At the expira- 
tion of that term, the two parties will enter 
into amicable discussion for its renewal, con- 
forming themselves to the existing situation 


~ of affairs.—Art. XIII. The present treaty of 


defensive alliance shall be ratified by his 
maj. the king of G. Britain, and his maj. 
the Ottoman emperor, and the ratifications 
shall be exchanged at Constantinople in 3 


- months, or sooner if possible. In witness 


whereof, we the undersigned, ministers 

nipotentiary aforesaid, have signed the 
present treaty of alliance, and have affixed 
to it the seal of our arms, together with 
that of the legation of his Britannic maj. 
at the Sublime Ottoman Porte. Done at 
Constantinople, the 5th of Jan. 1799. Wma. 
S1IpNEY SMITH, JOHN SPENCER SMITH, 
IsRAHIM ISMAEL BEY, AHMED AATIFF 
Reis Errenpt. 

‘No. IL—Extract of a Dispatch from the 
Earl of Elgin to Lord Grenville, dated 
Constantinople, 25th Nov. 1799. 

On Saturday (Nov. 23) I had the honour 
of presenting my credentials to the Kai- 
macam who now supplies the place of the 
Grand Vizier, and by particular request, 
at the same time exchanged the ratification 
of the treaty with which his maj. had been 
graciously pleased to intrust me. 

No. I1f.—Extract of a Dispatch from 
the right hon. Ch. Arbuthnot to Mr. 
Secretary Fox, dated Buyukdere, 25th 
Aug. 1806.—Received 29th Sept. 

It was yesterday settled: at the Porte 
that the present Hospodars of Moldavia 
and Wallachia should be recalled, and that 
prince Charles Callimaki, the First Drago- 
man of the Porte, should be named to the 
government of Moldavia, and prince Alex- 
ander Suzzo to that of Wallachia; at the 
same time Mr. Bano Hanchyry was ap- 
pointed Dragoman in the room of prince 
Callimaki. To give you a perfect idea of 
the disrespect with which Russia has been 
treated in this instance, it is necessary that 
I should transmit to you an extract from 
the Regulations respecting Moldavia and 
Wallachia, which were published in the year 
1802. As no accusation whatever has been 
brought against either of the Hospodars 
who are now removed, there can be no ex- 
cuse for breaking the convention ; by which 
it was stipulated with Russia that 7 years 
should be the period of each prince’s go- 
vernment. You will probably expect to 
hear that this measure has originated with 
the French ambassador ; in effect there are 
proofs sufficient that it is his work. 


(Translation of Inclosure, referred to in 
- No. 3.) 

The term of the continuance of the Hos- 
podars in their governments shall from 
henceforth be fixed at 7 complete and en- 
tire years, to date from the day of their 
nomiuation, and if they are not guilty of 
any open offence, they shall not be ¢lis- 
placed before that term is expired ; if they 
do commit an offence during that time, the 
Sublime Porte will inform the minister of 
Russia of the circumstance; and if, after 
due examination is made into the affair on 
both sides, it shall appear that the Hospo- 
dar has really committed an offence, in that 
case only his deposition shall be allowed. 

No. [1V.—Extract of a Dispatch from 

Mr. Arbuthnot to Mr, Secretary Fox, 
dated Buyukderé, 29th Sept. 1806. 

On the 18th of this month the Drago- 
man of the Porte communicated to Mr. 
Pisani * for my information, a Note which 
had been presented by the French ambas- 
sador a copy of which I have,herewith the 
honour to inclose. 

Inclosure referred to in No. 4.—Note 

presented by the French Ambassador 
at the Porte, to the Reis Effendi. 
Dated Pera 16th Sept. 1806. 

The undersigned, general of division, 
ambassador of his maj. the emperor of 
the French, king of Italy, has the honour 
to lay before his exc. the Reis Effendi the 
following Considerations.—He has been po- 
sitively informed, although in an indirect 
manner, that the Russian legation has de- 
livered*a Note to the Sublime Porte, in 
which it is said that the emperor of Russia 
has refused to ratify the treaty of peace 
signed at Paris by his plenipotentiary. This 
refusal places Europe in*the same situation 
in which she was 6 weeks ago, but it un- 
masks the projects of Russia. This treaty 
of peace stipulated for the independance of 


the seven islands; a stipulation which re-- 


moving the Russians from the Mediterra- 
nean, where they had established them- 
selves in order to attack the Ottoman em- 
pire at various peints, could not be accept- 
able to them.—Ragusa was restored to its 
independance under the protection of the 
Sublime Porte: this arrangement rendering 
it impossible for the Russians to keep up 
their intelligence with the Montenegrians 
and with the revolted Servians, was contra- 
ry to their views.—Doubtless it is the arti- 


* First Dragoman or Interpreter attached 
to the British mission. 
2K 2 
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‘cle which stipulates for the independance 
of the Ottoman empire and the integrity 
of its territory which has occasioned the re- 
_ jection of the peace at Petersburgh; Russia 
then perceived that she could no longer 
seize provinces of that empire by force of 
arms as she seized the Crimea, or extort 
them from her in time of peace, as she did 
with regard to Georgia and the passage of 
the Dardanelles.—This treaty of peace, in 
tine, leaving the French in Albania and Dal- 
matia, placed upon the frontiers of Turkey 
her most ancient ally and her most faithful 
friend, who would have remained and will 
ever remain ready to defend her. Such are 
the motives which: have lend the cabinet of 
Petersburgh to this refusal. I do not give 
way to vain declamation; I lay facts be- 
fore you; I beseech you to weigh them 
with all the attention to which they are en- 
titled.---If in ‘these difficult circumstances 
the Porte does not form a true estimate of 
her dangers and of her force, if she does 
not form the decision her interests require 
of her, I shall perhaps ere long have to la- 
ment her fate—The undersigned has re- 
eeived the most positive orders from his 
maj. the emperor of the French, king of 
Italy, to declare to the sublime Porte, that 
not only the principles of friendship, but 
those of the strictest neutrality, require that 
the Bosphorus should be shut against all 
Russian ships of war, as well as against every 
other vessel of that nation, bringing troops, 
ammunition, or provisions; and that the 
said passage cannot be opened to them 
without committing an act of hostility 
against France, and without giving bis maj. 
Napoleon the great a right of passage over 
the territories of the Ottoman empire, in 
_ order to combat with the Russian army on 
the banks of the Dniester—Any renewal 
or continuation ef alliance with the ene- 
mies of France, such as England and Rus- 
‘sia, would be not only a manifest violation 
of the neutrality, but an accession on the 
part of the Sublime Porie to the war which 
those powers wage against France, and his 
‘maj. would see himself compelled to take 
measures conformable to his interests and 
his dignity —The Sublime Porte cannot 
maintain her relations with two missions 
from Naples, and his maj. the emperor of 
the French cannot suffer his august brother 
Napoleon Joseph King of Naples and the 
two Sicilies, to meet with difficulties here 
which he does not experience from any 
power in amily with France.—His maj. the 
emperor has a large aymy in Dalmatia: 
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this army is collected for the defence of the | 
Ottoman empire, unless an equivocal con- 
duct on the part of the Porte, and a con- 
descension towards Russia and England, 
which might again throw her into their ‘ 
power, should compel his maj. the emperor 
of the French to bring forward his formida- 
ble forces for a purpose totally opposite to. 
that which he had in view.—His maj. has. 
ordered the undersigned to state to the Sub- 
lime Porte in the most friendly, though 
energetic manner, these demands, for the 
purpose of obtaining an answer in writing; 
and it is expected that this answer shall be 
positive and categorical.—No further delay 
can be allowed; and bis maj. has no doubt 
that the Sublime Porte will give him the 
assurances he desires, and which are so 
much in unison with the interests of the’ 
Ottoman empire.—The undersigned has no 
wish to make a vain display of the formida- 
ble forces of the great Napoleon; his 
friends know how to estimate their impor- 
tance; his enemies have felt their power. 
—The genius of his august master is well 
known; his determinations are wise and 
prompt, his personal attachment to his 
highness is sincere. He only seeks the 
independauce, the integrity, and the glory 
of Turkey. He desires nothing. He asks 
nothing. What inducements to an union 
with him! At the same time what reason 
to apprehend the loss of his good-will by 
adopting a timid, uncertain, or inimical 
line of conduct ! Under these circumstances 
the answer of the Sublime Porte will regu- 
late the conduct of my august master, 
Let not the threats of the enemies of 
France impose upon the Sublime Porte; 
they have been vanquished, and they will 
ever be so. The great Napoleon will employ 
all his resources for the glory of his high- 
ness Selim III. his friend ; and his resources, 
are immense, his genius is still greater. 
This Note is of sufficient importance to be 
submitted to the profound wisdom of his 
maj. the emperor Selim II]. and your exe. 
is requested to take the earliest opportu- 
nity of laying it before him. The under- 
signed HORACE SEBASTIANI. 

No V.—Extract of a Dispatch from 
Mr. Arbuthnot to Mr. Secretary Fox. 
Buyukderé, 17th Oct. 1806.—Re- 
ceived 2d Jan. 1807. 

On the 15th inst. a confereuce with 
M. d'talinsky took place according to ap- 
pointment. The Ex-Chiaya Bey was pre- 
sent, and there was still au effort made to 
negotiate. ‘The Russian mister, however, 
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would of course listen to nothing but the 
immediate and unconditional restoration of 
the Hospodars, which before they parted 
was agreed to in the manner that he re- 
quired. 

‘No. VI.—Extract of a Dispatch from 
Mr. Arbuthnot to Lord Howick, dated 
Pera, 1st Dec. 1806. 

In the short dispatch which I wrote to 
your lordship on the 25th of last monih, I 
had the honour of informing you that I 
was in daily expectation of the arrival of 
_ admiral Louis with a squadron at the Dar- 
danelles. At the time [ was writing to 
your lordship, the squadron, consisting of 
three line of battle ships, was anchored off 
Tenedos; from whence, however, in con- 
seyuence of a letter from me, it was im- 
mediately removed to the Dardanelles, and 
the admiral himself having left two of his 
ships at that place, came up in the Canopus 
to Constantinople. He arrived here on Fri- 
day evening the 27th ultimo, and his ship, 
together with the Endymion, is now at 
- anchor in this harbour. 

No. VIiI,—Dispatch from Lord Howick 
to Mr. Arbuthnot, dated 14th Nov. 
1806. 

Sir ; Your dispatches to No 69, inclusive, 
have been received and laid before the 
king.—In obedience to his maj’s commands, 
Ihave the greatest pleasure in expressing to 
you his royal approbation of the whole of 
your conduct, in the discussions which have 
taken place between Russia and the Porte. 
—It is much to be lamented that any 
thing should occur to divide, and perhaps 
to turn against each other, the efforts of 
those powers which a sense of their mu- 
tual interests should unite against the com- 
mon enemy; and on this account, how- 
ever adverse the conduct of the Turkish 
government may have been to any expect- 
ation of ils success, every practicable mode 
of calm and amicable remonstrance should 
be used in the hope of recalling the Porte 
to a better policy.—The fatal effects of 
French influence in the councils of other 
powers are not in want of any illustration ; 
and indeed if the situation of so many 
nations, once independent, and now the 
vassals of France, did not place in the most 
striking view the nature of the security to 
be derived from an alliance with that power, 
whilst it holds a position enabling it to act 
offensively against the object of its promis- 
ed protection; the little disguise observed 
by M. Sebastiani would alone be sufficient to 


open the eyes of any government not abso- 


lutely blind to its own preservation. It is dis- 
tinctly avowed in the Note of that minister, 
that the possession of Dalmatia and Alba- 
nia by the French, whilst it is asserted to 
be for the defence of the’ Porte, niay 
at any time be used for its destruction. 
Even the offer of protection is accompanied 
by a direct menace of attack on the Turkish 
dominions; if the Porte does not at once 
renounce its connexion with allies whose 
powerful and disinterested support it has 
already experienced, and become unfaith- 
ful to its subsisting engagements.—The 
evident tendency of such conduct on the 
part of the French governmeni, and the 
effect it must inevitably produce with re- - 
spect to the allies, if the Porte should yield 
to an influence so fatal to its security, are 
very properly pointed out in the Notes 
which you have delivered. You will im- 
mediately state that they have met with 
the decided approbation of this govern- 
ment; and you will add, that there can 
exist but little hope of preserving the rela- 
tions of amity between the two powers, 
whilst a minister, whose influence has alrea- 
dy been so prejudicial to the friendship 
subsisting between them, is suffered to re- 
main at Constantinople. The insulting and 
faithless propositions made by M. Sebas- 
tiani, which it is much to be regretted the 
Porte did not immediately reject with indig- 
nation, justify the allies in requiring that he 
should be removed. You will therefore, 
in enforcing the representations which you 
are hereby instructed to make, of the: ne- 
cessity of immediate satisfaction with res- 
pect to the just demands of Russia, urge 
this point also in the strongest manaer, as 
of the greatest importance to the preserva- 
tion of a good understanding between the 
two powers.—It was thought right to lose 
no time in forwarding to you this dispatch, 
at the same time that an additional naval 
force is preparing to be sent to lord Col. 
lingwood, which may enable him to detach 
a sufficient squadron to Constantinople, ta 
give weight to, and if necessary to entorce 
an. acquiescence in your represen!ation.— 
Whether it may be prudent immediately to 
avow this intention, it will be for you to 
consider. The commercial establisliments 
formed by British subjects in the Turkish 
dominions, and the danger to which their 
persons as well as their properties may be 
exposed from the violence of a power re- 
strained by none of those rules of conduct 
which govern civilized nations, will not fail 


to be duly weighed by you in forming 


| 
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your determination.—When this.force sails, 
further instructions will be sent to you, 
which the additional information that may 
be expected will probably enable me to 
apply with more certainty to the existing 
circumstances.—[n the mean time, as a 
rupture. appears’ but too probable, you 
will take all necessary measures of precau- 
tion for securing every thing that belongs 
to your mission, and for guarding the per- 
sons and property of the British merchants 
against any injury.—I am preparing in- 
structions relative to the Dragomans, and 
other objects mentioned in your former dis- 
patches, which shall be sent by the earliest 
opportunity. Howick.—P. S. I have 
every reason to expect that the proposed 
reinforcement to lord Collingwood will sail 
in 4 or 5 days, and bis Idp. will have orders 
immediately to detach a sufficient squadron 
to the Dardanelles. 

No. VIII.—Dispatch from Lord Viscount 
Howick to Mr. Arburthnot, dated 
Downing Street, 20th Nov. 1806." _ 

Sir; The particulars of the late conduct 

of the Porte, as deiailed in your dispatches, 
have engaged the most serious attention of 
this government ; they but too clearly de- 
monstrate the prevalence of the French 
influence in the Divan, and impose on his 
‘majesty the necessity of taking the most 
prompt and vigorous measures for the 
security of his own interests, and for the 
fulfilment of his engagements to his ally 
the emperor of Russia.~--You have been 


already apprized of the king’s intention to 


send a powerful squadron to Constan- 
tinople for this purpose. The departure 
of that squadron now enables me to furnish 
you with these further instructions for your 
conduct.—You will immediately on its 
arrival declare to the Turkish government 
the reasons which have induced his ma- 
jesty to take this measure. Yott will state 
that the British fleet comes either to attack 
or defend, as the conduct of the Porte 
shall determine ; that it would always be 
more consonant with the most earnest 
wishes of his majesiy’s heart, to appear 
rather in the character of a friend than an 
enemy to,a power whom interest should 
unite with him in support of the common 
cause, and with whom the increased dan- 
gers of the present crisis would dispose his 
majesty to strengthen the bonds of his 
alliance ; but that the determination of 


* Not received by Mr. Arbuthnot until 
afier he had quitted Constantinople. 
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which of these characters his majesty is to 
assume, must now rest with the Porte; 
and that his majesty feels himself under 
the necessity of perempiorily proposing this 


alternative, either the influence of France © 


must cease, ‘or the friendship so long esta- 
blished between the two powers, a friend- 
ship beneficial to both, but eminently ad- 
vantageous to the Turkish government, can 
vo longer continue.—Nor are the proofs 
which his majesty requires of the destruction 
of an influence so fatal to the best interests 
of the Porte, unreasonable in themselves, 
or difficult to be given. Thev consist 
simply in a faithful observance of the en- 
gagements which the Porte has contracted 
with the allies. By treaty the Porte is 
bound not to dispossess the Hospodars of 


Wallachia and Moldavia for a certain time, © 


or without the conscat of Russia. By 
treaty the Porte is also bound to permit 
the passage of Russian ships of war, with 
the necessary transports to convey stores 
and provisions, through the canal of Con- 
stantinople.—Let the deposed Hospodars 
be re-instated in the governments of which 
they have been unjustly dispossessed. Let 
the passage of the Russian ships be granted, 
free from impediment, according to the 
terms of the treaty, and all appearance of 
hostility on the part of Great Britain shall 
immediately cease.—Upon these two points, 


‘therefore, you will immediately and_pe- 
remptorily insist, as indispensable to the » 


continuance of peace. Upon receiving a 
satisfactory answer, you will declare that 
the British squadron shall remain only so 
long as its presence may be necessary for 
the security and protection of the Porte 
itself ; and you will give the strongest 
assurances of his majesty’s support and 
assistance, if the Turkish government, 
adopting a better policy, should disengage 
itself from its connections with France. 
But if this satisfaction should unfortunately 
be refused, or improperly delayed, you will 
deliver in a note recapitulating the com- 
plaints which his majesty bas to urge 
against the Porte, and declaring your 
mission to be at an end ; and taking care, 
as faras may be possible, to secure the 
persons and property belonging to it, as 
well as to the British factory, you will 
retire on board the fleet, or to a place of 
safety, and immediately signify to the 
British admiral, that hostilities are to com- 
mence.—There are indeed other points 
which, even if the Porte should acquiesce 
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more particularly instructed to make, must 
not be overlooked ; and ‘particularly the 
removal of M. Sebastiani from Constan- 
‘tinople, and the renewal of the treaty 
with Great Britain. The first, more espe- 
cially, should be much insisted on, as of 
the utmost importance to a preservation 
of the good understanding between the 
two powers; but neither of them are 
such as, if the principal objects in dispute 
are conceded, would of themselves justify a 
declaration of war.—The former part of 
these Instructions having been written in 
the hope that the Russian minister may 
not yet have quitted Constantinople, it still 
remains for me to provide for the case of 
war having actually begun between Rassia 
and the Porte.—In this case you will ofter 
the mediation of his majesty on the ground 
of immediate compliance with the two 
principal demands above referred to, viz. 
the restitution of the Hospodars, and the 
free passage of Russian ships to and from 
the Black sea. Should this offeg be ac- 
cepted, you will immediately dispatch a 
confidential person to the general com- 
manding the Russian army, and to M. 


Italinsky, if he should be in a situation to 
receive such a communication, requesting a 
suspension of hostilities for the purpose of 


commencing a negotiation for peace, for 
the conclusion of which you will continue 


toemploy your good offices.—If, on the 


contrary, this just offer should be rejected, 
you will, as in the former case, terminate 
your mission, and send the necessary infor- 
mation to the officer commanding his ma- 
jesty’s ships of war, that he may proceed, 
according to his instructions, to enforce, by 
the power of the British navy, those fair 
and equitable demands, a compliance with 
which it would have been so much more 
satisfactory to his majesty to have obtained 
from the Porte through a sense of its own 
interest, and an acknowledgment of their 
moderation and justice. Should the Turkish 
government unhappily persevere in listening 
to the councils of France, his majesty is 
confident, that the events which must 

llow cannot be imputed to Great Britain 
or Russia: their conduct towards the 
Porte has been uniformly that of the most 
disinterested friendship, and the Porte has, 
in more than one instance, experienced the 
efficacy of their power in defending her 
against the designs of France. Those de- 
signs, though not now pursued by open 
force, are not less apparent than when 
France, faithless to her eugagements at the 


same time that she insolently professed to 
act as an ally of the Porte, invaded and 
conquered one of the dependencies of the 
Turkish empire ; that conquest was wrested 
from her, and restored to the Porte, by 
the successful arms aud generous policy of 
Great Britain. In the same spirit the allies 
have still continued to act towards the 
Porte, and that government must be under 
the influence of a blindness hardly to be 
conceived if, in opposition to such recent 
experience, and to her evident in- 
terests, she shall reject an alliance in which 
she has hitherto found security and honour, 
under the belief that either can be attained 
under the promised protection of France. 
Are the designs of France doubtful? Let 
the position which she occupies in Dalmatia 
and Albania, which carnot be stated to be 
in any way necessary to the security of her 
own .frontier—let the language of M. 
Sebastiani_ himself, declaring that, from 
that point offensive measures may be taken, 
anit openly threatening the destruction of 
the Turkish empire—answer that question. 
The proofs of the designs of France are 
indeed too numerous to be recited, and 
the invasion of Egypt serves as an example 
of the attempts which that government is 
prepared to make, not on that country only, 
but on Greece, cn Syria, and or other va- 
luable dependencies of the Turkish empire. 
In such a situation of affairs, the intrigues 
and the menaces of France equally render 
any temporizing measures impracticable ; 
the Porte is placed in a situation in which 
a real neutrality can no longer be pre- 
served, and she must choose between those 
powers whose friendship she has expe- 
rienced, and those whose promises she 
has so much reason to distrust. Against 
France, more fatal to the interests of Tur- 
key as an insidious friend than as an open: 
enemy, his majesty and his august ally have 
offered their generous protection, and having 
exhausted all the means of conciliation 
consistent with their interests and their 
honour, hiS majesty awaits the result, what- 
ever it may be, with an entire confidence, 
that the uniform disinterestedness of bis. 
intentions will be fully manifested to the 
world. Iam, &c. Howick. 

No. [X.—Extract of a Dispatch from 

Mr. Arbuthnot to Lord Howick, dated 
Pera, 27th Jan. 1807: 

Late at night on the 23d inst. my servant 
arrived with your Jordship’s dispatch of the: 
14th of last Nov. It has been the highest 
gratification to me to learn from your lords. - 
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ship that my conduct has met with his 
majesty’s approbation. Your lordship will 
have the goodness, I hope, to take an op- 
portunity of expressing to his majesty my 
deep sense of this distinguished favour, and 
you will allow me at the same time to offer 
‘my sincere thanks to yourself for the 
obliging manner in which you made to me 
so flattering a communication.—After the 
receipt of your lordship’s dispatch I lost no 
time in asking for a conference. It was 
fixed for the -25th inst.; and on my arrival 
at the Porte I found Ismet Bey, the Reis 
Effendi, the Chiaya Bey, and the Ex-Chiaya 
Bey, all assembled.—As the conference 
lasted more than four hours, it would 


‘ require a length of time to set down on 


per all that was said on-that occasion. 
Being anxious to inform your lordship 
without delay of my having received your 
instructions, and having also to forward 
my eight preceding dispatches, which have 
been detained till now by a contrary wind, 
I shall for the present do little more than 
refer to the contents of the letter herewith 
inclosed, which was sent by me yesterday 
to the Reis Effendi. Indeed that letter 
may give a tolerable idea of what passed 
at the conference ; for the Ottoman mi- 
nisters, who of late had been displeased at 
what they called my personal partiality to 
Russia, and who all along have expressed 
their conviction that his majesty was not 
acting in concert with Russia, were now so 
amazed and dejected, that they did not 
utter a single word which is worth repeating 
to your lordship. They confined them- 
selves entirely to their usual professions of 
friendship for his majesty; to the com- 


_ plaints, which I had often heard before of 


the treatment they had received from 
Russia ; and to excuses for their own con- 
duct, grounded on the changes which have 
taken place in Europe. They declared, 
however, that they could give no official 
answer until the Sultan’s pleasure had been 
known.—I have only to observe, in addition 
to what your lordship will find in my letter 
to the Reis Effendi, that as it was left to 
my discretion, either to announce or to 
conceal the approaching arrival of a second 
squadron, I determined on the former after 
some deliberation.—I was convinced that 
the only chance of opening the eyes of the 
Porte would arise from its being proved that 
his majesty’s final resolution bad been 
taken; and for this reason, I made to the 
Ottoman ministers the communication in 
question, and read to them such parts of 


your eo, th dispatch as would be right 
for them to know.—Your Idp. left it also 
to my discretion how to act with respect to 
the eventual departure of the merchants. 
I knew that many of them had outstanding 
debts to a considerable amount, and here 
in particular, it would be impossible to 
settle their accounts at a short warning, 
I therefore informed the Porte that [ shou'd 
immediately prepare our factories for their 
departure, which had likewise the effect of 
shewing that his majesty’s government was 
really serious; and I obtained a solemn 
promise that, should it be necessary, the 
British merchants, as had been the case with 
the Russians, should have firmans to pass 
the Dardanelles.—1 have since made known 
to the factory heré the present state of 
things ; and should his majesty’s subjects 
be ultimately obliged to leave the country, 
I will take every possible care to procure 
for them the means of departing in safety, 
Iam no less attentive to the factory at 
Smyrna, and to the British commercial 
establishments at the other states of this 
empire. 
(Inclosure referred to in No. 9.)—Letter 
from Mr. Arbuthnot to the Reis Efen- 
di, dated Pera, 26th Jan. 1807. 
Sir; Your excellency expressed a desire 


what I had the honour of stating to you in 
our conference of yesterday. {n compli- 
ance with this desire, I shall recall to 
~ recollection the several topics which, 

y my sovereign’s orders, I had to lay be- 
fore you; and in again pointing out the 
line of conduct which his maj. expects from 
the Porte, I shall in their very words, re- 
peat the orders which I have now received, 
and which, as they admit but of one con- 
struction, it will be my duty most literally 
and most faithfully to obey.—That your 
excellency and the other ministers who as- 
sisted at the conference might understand 
more clearly the motives which had induced 
his maj. after a long enduring patience, to 
change his conduct towards the Porte, it 
was necessary for me to allude to the first 
conference I had after my arrival in this 
country. I told you that Mahmood, whe 
was then Reis Efendi, had scarcely given 
me time to leave the frigate, before he in- 
vited me to a conference; that his first 
question was, whether I was authorized to 
renew the treaty; and that to give mea 
convincing proof of the Sultan's desire to 
continue that connection with his maj, 


| which had already been productive of such 


of receiving in writing, the substance of — 
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jnestimable’ benefits to this empire, he read 
to me a note from his highness to. the Vizir, 
which had been written as I was coming 
round the point-of the Seraglio, and which, 
as I remember well, contained these words : 
*[ see that the ambassador of my friend 
the king of England is -arrived; ‘let my 
Reis Efendi see him immediately, and {et 
me know whether he has brought powers 
to renew the Treaty.’ I should not pre- 
sume to&yuote the words of the Sultan’s 
note, if even one of them had escaped my 
memory ; but his highness 1 am sure will 
own the accuracy of my statement, and in 
revolving in his mind the feelings by which 
he was then influenced; he will regret per- 
haps that new counsellors soon inspired 
other sentiments.—I then informed you of 
the answer which I bad given to Mahmood ; 
and which, notwithstanding it contained the 
most satisfactory reasons for my not having 
been able to be myself the bearer of full 
powers, and was expressive of my convic- 
tion that they would soon arrive, was 
received however by that minister with 
marks of mortification which could not but 
prove that he, no less than his master, was 
aware that an alliance with England was 
the only means of insuring prosperity. to 
this empire.—To save your excellency the 
trouble of reading the long details into 
which [ was obliged to enter yesterday, I 
shall pass rapidly over all that intervened 
between that conference with Mahmood, 
and the arrival at Constantinople of the 
present French ambassador. Not that I 
consider the events which happened during 
that period as of inferior importance, and 
am therefore inclined to notice them but 


slightly: I feel on the contrary that: the 


conduct of the Ottoman government in re- 
gard to those events, has been the cause of 
all the evil which we are now witnessing ; 
and as that conduct has been no less la- 
mented by your excellency than by me, 
it would be with yourself that I ought 
chiefly to discuss it. To you, indeed, I 
might with peculiar propriety express my 
feelings of sorrow that the wise principles 
which I heard from you on your first en- 
trance into office, have either been forgot- 
ten, or, what I think is more probable, have 
unfortunately been opposed by Superior in- 
fluence.—But to save time and to save you 


_ trouble, I shall briefly observe that con- 


sistently with what I hac declared to Mah- 

mood, full powers for negotiating the treaty 

did almost immediately arrive. Though 

your exc. was not then in office, you are 
71x. 
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not ignorant of the joy which was expressed 
when it was known that my sovereign was 
willing to renew his connexions witli the 
sultan. You remember well that the ap- 
proach of the Ramazaa alone prevented 
the immediate commencement of the nego- 
ciation; you are equaliy-aware, that 
when that time of religious retirement was 
expired, the. sentiments of the Ottoman 
ministers had entirely changed; and that, 
without frankly confessing the real truth, 
there was an attempt to justify delay by 
the most absurd pretences. You know that 
the misfortunes which had happened to 
Austria (instead of being considered as ad- 
ditional reasons for consolidating that sys- 
tem which in times of danger had proved 
ithe surest bulwark of this empire,) were 
the signal on the contrary for abandoning 
the principles which till then had influenced 
the Ottoman councils. As if total blind- 
ness had been produced by a sudden panic, 
this government abandoned the security 
which had been derived from acting in 
conjunction with its allies; and imaginary 
perils gave place to real ones, when a con- 
nexion with that power was sought, whose 
professions of friendship have uniformly 
been more baneful than its open enmity.— 
By referring to the minutes of the con- 
ferences which 1 had at the time with your 
immediate predecessor, your exc. will find 
that when I discovered the intention to 
deceive me; far from insisting upon.a re- 
newal of the treaty, I expressed no more 
than the sense 1 justly entertained of the 
indignity which had been offered to my so- 
vereign, and only demanded an explicit 
avowal of the real determination of this 
government.—Such an avowal the mi- 


-nisters of that day were not inclined to 


mike to me; nor even did they think it 
necessary to advise the Sultan to open his — 
mind confidentially to my sovereign, though 
some valid reasons were undoubtedly want- 
ing, as an explanation for declining to re- 
new the treaty which here and not in Eng- 
land had been so earnestly desired ; though 
I as a friend had pointed out that a letter 
to that effect ought in prudence to be 
written; and though, as recent facts have 
proved, there is not the same unwillingness 
to address his maj. when his powerful in- 
terference is wanted, as was evinced whea 
an offence agaiust him was to be account- 
ed for and explained.—But the advisers of © 
his highness were then otherwise engaged. 
They were wholly occupied in receiving, 
with signal marks of distinction, the per- 
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son who had come to demand the acknow- 
ledgment of Buonaparte’snew imperial titles, 
and in preparing the answer which was to 
announce to that chief of the French na- 
tion, that hisdemand had without hesitation 
been agreed to.—It is true that both to M 
ditalinsky and to me commu: «ations were 
made of Buonaparte’s overture; and as it 
came from the head of a government with 
which the Porte ought at least not to have 


. considered herself as ca terms of friend- 


ship, for treaties with G. Britain and Rus- 
sia were existing by which she had express- 
ly stipulated that their enemies should be 
hers, it was not unreasonable to suppose 
that in the communication made to us 
there was a desire to consult our opinion. 
—Our answers were not delayed, for the 


“danger of becoming thus connected with 


the French government was sufficiently evi- 
dent without deliberation. With a warn- 
ing, and as it now appears, with a prophe- 
tic voice, we cautioned the Ottoman go- 
vernment against the admission of a minis- 
ter whose unceasing efiorts would be to sow 
dissension between the Porte and her allies: 
but thoughtwenty-four hours had not elapsed 
between. the time of the communications 
made by the Porte, and of our answers, the 


‘deed had been already done; and in an 


evil hour, a last and fatal blow had been 
given to the system which the Sultan’s ene- 
my, as well as ours, had so long and so 
unceasingly been endeavouring to under- 
mine. — It was then that the triple 
alliances may be said to have been virtu- 
ally dissolved ; and then was prepared that 
new state of things which we are now wit- 
nessing, and which, from the effects it has 
already produced, does not argue grea! 
wisdom in its contrivers.—Tired out with 
such constant failure in our endeavours to 
save the Porte from the false measures she 
was pursuing, the Russian mivister and | 
would both of us have gladly been relieved 


from long and unsuccessful labours. But 


still it was our duty to have constant dis- 
eussions with the Porte; and still had we 
to lament that all our efforts to obtain jus- 
tice for our governments, and to inspire 
-councils wiser for herself, were equally 
without avail—On commercial subjects: 
—On that of Protections, in regard to 
which my sovereign in particular was treat- 
ed with disrespect, for, to gratify the Porte, 
he had voluntarily abandoned long enjoyed 
privileges: On the right to carry the Rus- 


. sian fiag, which my colleague had to assert : 
- On the passage of Russian ships of war | 


‘ 


through the Bosphorus, though it formed 
an article of a treaty but just renewed: 
On all these subjects, and on various 
others which could be enumerated, I and 
the Russian minister had daily to remon- 
strate with the Poite; and, as your excel- 
lency well knows, it was scarcely ever that 
we remonstrated with effect. Indeed so 
notorious was the disinclination of the late 
ministers to give us satisfaction with respect 
to our just demands, that your excellency 
at our first meeting assured me in expres- 
siors which did vou honour, ‘ that the 
time of evil conduct was gone by, and that 
the commencement of your ministry should 
make an epoch more worthy of the Sultan, 
and more satisfactory to his allies.’ Your 
excellency I am confident was sincere in 
these professions: to give them effect 
you wanted only ‘that influence which I 
wished you to obtain; but which was still 
possessed by persons who had had their 
share in separating the Sultan from his al- 
lies; and who having now to work in 
secret, unchecked by the responsibility at- 
tached to public situations, had thereby 
the means of baffling more effectually your 
efforts as well as ours.—I come now to the 
event which was naturally to be the conse- 
quence of the acknowledgment of Buona- 
parte’s title. I allude to gen. Sebastiani’s 
arrival. He found thé ministers of the 
allies injuriously treated by the Porte ; and 
it was not to be expected that, after he 
was present, the conduct towards their go- 


| vernments would be improved; and in ef- 


fect his arrival was the signal for those 
more overt acts of aggression which have 
so justly excited the displeasure of our so- 
vereigns.—I shall pass by unnoticed the 
attentions shewn to the new ambassador: 
they were irregular and unprecedented; 
but I feel that they were more disgraceful 
to those to whose instigation they were 
owing, than it has been disreputable to us 
not to share them. But I shall confine 
myself to those two acts by which the em- 
bassy of M. Sebastiani has been principally 
marked. To the note he presented on the 
1Gth of last Sept. and to the deposition of 
the Hospodars, which was so equally his 
deed that he did not scruple to take the 
glory of it.—Respecting the note, I need 
say the less, as the Ottoman ministers had 
at the time my written sentiments on the 
snbject, as your excellency and your col- 
Teagues saw yesterday in the instructions 
sent to me from England, that those senti- 
ments had met with the most decided ap- 
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‘to that note had produced in England. 


_ suaded to give new effect to violated en- 
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probation of his maj.’s government ; - and 
as, what is far more deserving your atten- 
tion, you have from the very words of his 
maj.’s cabinet minister learut the effect 
‘which the conduct of the Porte with regard 


You have seen that the insulting and faiih- 
less propositions made by M. Sebastiani 
ought, in the opinion of my government, 
to have been immediately rejected with in- 
dignation; and you have perceived that 
little hope was entertained of preserving 
the relations of amity between the two 

wers, Whilst a minister, whose influence 
had already been so prejudicial to the 
friendship subsisting between them, was 
suitered to remain at Constantinop!e.—On 
the other subject, that of the Hospodars I 
mean, it will be necessary to re-state to you 
as accurately as I am able, what I mention- 
ed yesterday. It is true that you did re- 


- store them; but may I not ask, as I have |. 
' done before, whether the unwillingness ma- 


nifested to repair the injury you had com- 
mitted, and whether the time which was 
allowed to elapse before you could be per- 


gagements, were not sufficient grounds for 
suspicion, and suiliciently strong motives 
for demanding some more solid security? 
May I not ask, whether this suspicion has 
not since been fully justified, and whether 
in your notes and manifestoes, you have 
not avowed the reluctancy you felt in ful- 
filling your most solemn treaties !—Our go-@ 
vernments were not to be deceived. The 
confidence I had placed in the assurances 
of your excellency, and your unqualified 
disapprobation of that conduct towards 
Russia, which is now represented as per- 
fectly justifiable, had led me to give the 
praise of sincerity to this government which 
I find to have been ill deserved. But our 
sovereigns did not partake of the delusion 
which, 1 must fairly own, had blinded their 
ministers. ‘They had not heard the strong 
and repeated professions of your exc.; they 
had only to calculate the time which had 
passed in negotiation, and to observe the 
difficulties which we had every instant to 
encounter, and they had already obtained 
too convincing proofs, that the influence 
inimical to the friendship between the 
Sultan and his allies still prevailed. They 
tesolved therefore on such measures as 
would remove all doubt as to ‘the real 
designs of the Porte; and these measures 
were to be accompanied with such declara- 
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standing all that has happened, friendship, 
and not enmity, is their real object.- Gen, 
Michelson marched into Moldavia, and, in 
the proclamation which he then issued, you 
will have found the terms on which the 
emperor has offered the renewal of his 
friendship. You would have heard the 
same from his late minister at this court, 
if’ you. had not hurried him from your. 
country ; and if, in contradiction to the 
solemn assurances given to me, you had — 
not rashly committed an act of hostility by 
the seizure of the Russian brig, which had 
been the bearer of explanatory dispatches. 
—Of what is expected from you by my 
sovereign, | had the honour of informing 
you yesterday. You know the reasons why 
his maj. feels himself justified in requiring 
the removal of M. Sebastiani. He is con- 
vinced, as I have already told you, that the — 
presence of that minister is incompatible 
with the existence of friendship between 
the Porte and the allies; and he thinks 
with the emperor, that a false and hollow 
peace would be worse than open war.— 
It is therefore for the Porte to make her 
choice between France and ber aliies.— 
Should the boastings of France continue to 
be credited ; should faiih be placed in her 
professions of friendship, and should the 
menaces which accompany those professions 
excite no alarm; then, most probably his 
maj.’s offer will be rejected; and gen. Se- 
bastiani will remain. Should there, how- 
ever, be some recollection of what Russian. 
armies have atchieved, and of what British 
fieets have been known to execute, it may 
occur to the Porte that her late conduct 
has not been wise. She may, as [ said 
yesterday, then wish to place herself in that 
situation in which [ found her when I first 
arrived, She has still the means of doing 
it. She has only to comply with the just 
demands of his maj. and the emperor ; and 
both these sovereigns will, with greater joy, 
concert measures for her defence, than they 
have now concerted those which they found 
essential to their interests.—I might now 
conclude, for I have retraced to your exc. 
nearly the whole of what I stated in my 
conference, and I feel that I have fully exe- 
cuted all my instructions. But I cannot 
close the last letter which perhaps 1 may 
ever write to your exc. without exhorting 
you to.exert that influence which belongs 
to your high and distinguished situation. 
Make those feel whose errors have caused 
the evil which is now impending, . that, 
whatever changes may have taken place in 


tions as cannot but prove that, notwith- 
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Europe, there are none which ought to af- 
fect the ancient system of this émpire.. 
Make them understand, that the armies of 
Russia being concentrated are become more 
powerful, and that Great Britain has not 
lost the means of protecting her allies, and 
of injuring her enemies. Your exc. by en- 
forcing these truths, may be the saviour of 
your country. You may renew the friend- 
ship which had existed between the Sultan 
and his allies; and you may thus render 
even tomy sovereign a most grateful service. 
His maj.’s regard for the sultan remains 
unaltered. It has been with grief that he 
has been forced to measures so litile con- 
sonant to his personal feelings ; but he was 
aware, that it was the duty of a sovereign to 
make every sacrifice to the honour of his 
crown, and the interest of his people. He 
would rejoice if his private wishes could be 
made to accord with his public sentiments; 
and it may, | trust, be your exc.’s work to 
destroy the effects of evil councils, and to 
renew itose happy days when Great Britain 
and Russia were united in.successfully en- 
deavouring to promote the interests of this 
empire. I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) CHARLES ARBUTHNOT. | 
~ Ne.10,—Extract of a Dispatch from Mr. 
Arbuthnot to Lord Howick, dated Ca- 
nopus, off Tenedos,-3d Feb. 1807.— 
Received 2d May by Mr. Sec. Canning. 
- ‘The dispatch which | wrote on the 27th 
of last month will have informed your lord- 
ship of my having received your Instruc- 
tions of the 14th of Nov. and of the con- 
ference which immediately after their ar- 
rival I had with several of the Ottoman 
ministers.—It is now necessary that I should 
state my reasons for having joined his maj.’s 
squadron, instead of remaining at my post 
until I had been ordered to quit it by your 
- lordship ; and I feel perfectly confident that 
my conduct on this occasion will not sub- 
" ject me to any censure.—I shall be able to 
prove clearly that there was an avowed de- 
sign to cut off my communication with his 
maj.’s government; and I shall have to re- 
late some other circumstances which will 
make it no less evident, that I was residing 
in a country, where, in conjunction with our 
enemy, measures of hostility against his 
niaj. iad been already organized.— As the 
last dispatches which I transmitted to your 
lordship were of considerable importance, 
_ it was thought adviseable that a firman or 
passport should be procured for the officer 
of the Endymion, who was to convey them 
by sea to adm, Louis,—I accordingly di- 
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rected Mr. Pisani to apply for a firman, 
and to prevent any delay on the part of the 
Porte, 1 seut him to the Reis Effendi very 
early in the morning of the 27th of Jan. it 
being my intention that the boat with my~ 
dispatches should leave Constantinople on 
the evening of the same day.—lustead of 
bringing me the firman, Mr. Pisani came 
to me about 5 in the afternoon, to let me 
know that he had vot succeeded in his ap- 
plication ; that he hoped however to have 
better success on the following day, but 
that the Reis Effendi seemed to dislike my 
transmitting any dispatches to England, as 
my writing so immediately after my con. 
ference, and before I had an answer from 
the Porte, gave ground for apprehension 
that I was not inclined to an amicable ter- 
mination of our differences.— Not having at 
the moment any idea that the Porte could 
really intend decidedly to refuse a firman, 
I had no scruple iv authorizing Mr. Pisani 
to assure the Reis Effendi in writing, and _ 
to give my word of honour for the truth 
of what he was to advance, that I could 
not delay sending a messenger to your 
lordship, as I had several dispatches to 
transmit which had been prepared before 
the arrival of the late instructions from 
England; and that with respect to those 
instructions, I had merely informed my go- 
vernment of what had passed at our con- 
ference, but that I had scrupulously avoid- 
ed to give any opinion as to the nature of the 
“answer which I was expecting to receive. I 
was anxious to make it clear to the Porte 
that I had not acted so unfairly as to pre- 
judge the question; and your lordship will 
in fact have seen that I confined myself to 
a bare statement of what had passed, with- 
out venturing to form a conjecture whether 
the demands I had made would be agreed | 
to or refused.—-Mr. Pisani wrote that even- 
ing to the Reis Effendi, and very early in 
the morning of the 28th he went to the 
Porte for the purpose of renewing his ap- 
plication for a firman, and with the hope 
that the explanatory letter which I had en- 
abled him to write, would certainly have 
removed every difficulty —It did’ not ap- 
pear however, that my assurances had pro- 
duced ihe desired effect. ‘The Reis Effen- 


di could not continue to alledge the same 
excuse for delaying to deliver the firman, 
but now he took another ground, and after 
keeping Mr. Pisani waiting at the Porte the 
whole of the day, he at last did‘not scruple 
to say, that in the actual state of affairs it 


would be: extremely. embarrassing for the 
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Porte if I held a communication with the 
adm. of the British squadron.—It might, 
he observed, be my intention to write in 
such terms to the adm. as would cause hos- 
tilities against the Porte, and as IL had de- 
clared in my conference that the strictest 
union existed between his‘maj. and the em- 
peror of Russia, measures might be taken, 
jn consequence of my letters, for the fleets 
of the two nations to attempt in concert 
the passage of the Dardanelles. Mr. Pisa- 
ni has not informed me whether it was in- 
tended that all these particulars should be 
related to me; but f recollect his saying 
that he was desired by the Reis Effendi 
to endeavour to persuade me that the de- 
livery of the firman had ouly been delayed, 
and was nol decidedly refused.—As there 
was not a moment’s time to be lost I quit- 
ted Mr. Pisani, and going immediately to 
capt. Capel, who happened fortunately to 
be in my house, I desired him to acquaint 
the Oilicer who was to carry my dispatches 
with the critical situation of affairs; and to 
give him ordérs to wait till it was dark, 
and then to set off for the Dardanelles 
without a firman.—I had hopes that the 
officer by taking this precaution might be 
able to reach the squadron without being 
detained, and I have been happy to learn 
since, that I was not deceived in my expec- 
tations. —With the view of ascertaining pre- 
cisely what conduct towards me | might 
now expect from the Porte, I immediately 
wrote an official note to the Reis Effendi, 
in which I required to be informed whether 
the not allowing me to communicate with 
my government, had been owing to a mis- 
take, and whether any thing of the like 
nature could ever again happen. This 
note, of which I herewith inclose a copy, 
was sent to the Reis Effendi, with no other 
loss of time than what was required to have 
it translated, and it was accompanied by a 
letter from me to Mr. Pisani, in which it 


was expressly stated for the information of | 


the Porte, that it would be absolutely im- 
possible for me to remain at Constantinople, 
if passports for my messengers were re- 
fused.—In the mean time | had heard 
from various quarters that the Porte, elated 
by the news of a great defeat which was 
said to have been suffered by the Russians 
on the 22d of Dec. had determined not to 
attend to the representations which your 
lordship had ordered me to’ make; and 


that the intention was to seize the Endy- 
“Inion, and to thwart the operations of his 


British factory as hostages.—As the Porte 
in the very recent instance of M. d’ltalinsky 
had both verbally and in writing made no 
scruple to justify that treatment of foreign 
ministers, to which, in defiance of the 
usages established between civilized nations, 
she has always been accustomed; and as 
her not violating the rights of nations ia 
her conduct towards the Russian mission, 
had been represented as a mark of peculiar _ 
condescension, I had no reason to expect 


. that any the most reprehensible measures 


would be abstained from, which might af- 
ford the means of rendering it difficult for 
his maj. to defend his interests. Unless 
some such determination had. been taken 
as [ was informed of, it would have been 
difficult to account for the boldness evinced 
by the Porte in refusing passports for my 
messengers, and it might have been still . 
less easy to explain her imprudence in hav- . 
ing avowed her union with France, by em- 
ploying in her service the military talents 
of gen. Sebastiani, and by distinguishing 
that ambassador, notwithstanding what had 
so recently been said on that subject, by 
new and unexpected honours. This minis- 
ter of France had been appointed by the 
Porte to mark out the places where new 
batteries should be raised; he had been 
desired to station the ships where their 
range of shot would be most destructive ; 
and to prove to him that in his person a 
defiance should be given to the English, he 
had been decorated with the insignia of 
that order which had beem instituted by 
the Sultan as a token of gratitude to his 
maj. and as a lasting memorial of what had 
so gloriously been atchieved against the 
French by the British troops in Egypt.—Al- 
though 1 had so many and such strong rea- 
sons for inistrasting the Porte, and although 
capt. Capel had begun to be extremely 
alarmed for the safety of the Endymion, it 
was not till about 9 in the morning of. the 
29th of Jan: that | formed my resolution ~ 
of endeavouring to quit Pera. I had not 
long resolved to do it before 1 learnt from 
a person who was not likely to deceive me, 
that according to the information I had al- 
ready received, we were all of us really to. 
be detained as hostages; and as Mr. Pisani 
came soon afterwards to inform me that 
he could neither obtain a firman nor an 
answer to my note, the Reis Effendi not 
having been prevailed upon te do more 
‘than to direct him to call again on the 
ensuing day; I had no doubt remaining as 


to the propriety of -my. retiring from @ 


maj.’s government, by keeping me and the 
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post where I was not allowed the means of 
doitig my duty to my sovereign.—But the 
more I was impressed with the indispen- 
sable necessity of taking measures for my 
removal from Constantinople, the more I 
was struck with the extreme difliculty of 
being able to effect it. I had to provide 
for the security of the British merchants, 
and I had also to convey my own family 
on board of ship without suspicion being 
given of what I was intending.—As all de- 
pended upon the secrecy of my plans, and 
as there could be no hope of impressing 
‘upon each member of the factory the dan- 
ger which would arise from a premature 
discovery, I determined to have them as- 
sembled on board the Endymion under the 
pretence of their being invited to dine 
there, capt. Capel having given orders be- 
fore-hand that no one who entered the 
ship should be allowed to leave it without 
his permission.—This precaution was ne- 
cessary, as all communication with the 
shore was thereby prevented; and as my 
secret was contided to no one, except to 
capt. Capel and to a merchant who had 
been selected to take care that none of his 
countrymen should be missing ; | was san- 
- guine in my expectations that all my ar- 
rangements would be successful.—When I 
had reason to believe, that every British 
subject was already gone to tlie Endymion, 
I went on board myself, and had the satis- 
faction to find, that not a single person was 
missing.—I then assembled the merchants, 
and made them acquainted with the mo- 
tives which had induced me to withdraw 
them:thus privately from Constantinople. I 
told them that, as the conduct of the Porte, 
_ particularly since it was known that the 
Russians had been defeated in Poland, had 
destroyed all hope of attention being paid 
to my representations, a rupture with us 
must’ probably ensue; and that, in that 
event, they cculd have expected nothing 
less than the loss of all their property and 
imprisonment. I made them understand, 
that by the measure I was pursuing, their 
persons would at any rate be placed in safety. 
The merchants seemed to be unanimously of 
opinion that I had acted properly. It had 
come to their knowledge as well ‘as mine, 
that there was an intention to seize the fri- 
gate, and thus to prevent their departure ; 
and as most of them had been witnesses of 
the cruel treatment, which in the war with 
France the merchants of that country had 
suffered, they could not but congratulate 


themselves on finding that they were unex- | 
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pectedly relieved from so distressing a sity. 
ation.—Every discussion respecting our de- 
parture being now ended, I wrote the note 
to the Reis Effendi, which I intended to 
leave behind, and gave it to one of nly ser- 
vants who was to remain at Pera, with 
orders to him not to deliver it before the 
next morning.—I have herewith the honour 
of enclosing a copy of that note; and [| 
trust, that the contents of it will appear to 
your Idp. sufficiently expressive of my ear- 
nest wish to avoid hostilities—At 9 at 
night, when it was so dark that our depar- 
ture was not likely to be perceived, capt. 
Capel ordered his cables to be cut. With- 
out troubling your ldp. with a long account 
of what happened to us on our passage, it 
will be sufficient to say, that after having 
had some reason to apprehend that the 
Capitan Pacha, who was with the ‘Turkish 
fleet, might attempt to detain us, we had 
the satisfaction to find that our salutes 
were returned; and shortly after, it being 
early in the morning of the 31st Jan. we 
anchored in the midst of his maj.’s squad- 
ron, which, instead of removing to Tenedos 
as was intended, had been unexpectedly 
obliged to remain at the Dardanelles.—I 
cannot help considering it as most for- 
tunate that sir Thos. Louis was still in sight 
of the Turkish ships, as | much doubt 
whether otherwise we should have been 
allowed to pass without moiestation. That 
the Capitan Pacha might know exactly the 
real situation of affairs, I sent Mr. Pisani 
to give him the strongest assurances in my 
name, that my removal from Constantino- 
ple was merely a measure of precaution, 
aud that it would rejoice me if the answer 
which I was expecting from the Porte 
should permit me to return.—When Mr. 
Pisani came back from the Capitan Pacha, 
who had charged him with an extremely 
civil message for the adm. and for me, and 
who I really believe deprecates the idea of 
a war with England, the whole squadron 
weighed anchor, and we repaired to our 
present station off Tenedos. It was right 
to lose no time in changing our position, 
for adm. Louis had -given his word that 
this movement should not be delayed, and 
besides, [ was desirous that nothing which 
could be construed iuto an hostile inten- 
tion should appear to be the consequence 
of my arrival. 
No. XI.—Extract of a Dispatch from 
.. Mr. Arbuthnot to Lord Howick, dated 
14th Feb. 1807.—Received 2d May. 
I yesterday received from Mr. Pisani the 
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translation of two Notes addressed to me 
by the Porte, and I herewith enelose copies 


of them.—One of these notes is perhaps 


intended as a kind of answer to the letter 
which 1 wrote to the Reis Effendi en the 
96th of last month. 
lar note sent to the different foreign missi- 
ons after [ had ‘retired from Pera.—It is 


asserted by the Porte, that I had no suffi- 


cient cause for removing from my post; and 
an attempt is made to explain away the 
refusal of a passport.— Having in a preced- 
ing dispatch most fully explained the mo- 
tives of my conduct, I shall not trouble 

our Idp. with the numerous observations 
which the language of the Porte might en- 
able me to make. _ I shall only say, that it 
was my duty to demand a firman for the 
boat which was to pass the Dardanelles, 
for it had been expressly declared to me, 
that in consequence of the war with Rus- 
sia, every sort of vessel would be stopped, 
the navigation of which was not sanctioned 
If any 
thing had been wanting to prove the im- 
proper intention of the Porte, this part of 
the subject would have been placed in the 
clearest point of view by the unworthy 
quibble of endeavouring to make a distinc- 
tion between an officer and a messenger. 
The officer, as the bearer of my dispatches, 


_ was to be my messenger, and it is a service 
on which officers are perpetually employed. 


(First Inclosure referred to in No. XI.) 
—Translation of a Note from the 
Porte to his maj.’s ambassador, dated 
25th Zilkaadé 1221, (5th Feb. 1807). 

At an official conference which was held 
at the Sublime Porte by the request of the 
English ambassador the most esteemed Mr. 
Arbuthnot, the 16th of this present month 
Zilkaadé (25th January) after making some 
propositions not altogether of a proper na- 
ture, he declared in his statements that a 
fleet. of English ships is to be joined by a 
Russian squadron at the isle of Tenedos ; 
that the same was to force its passage 
through the Dardanelles to come to Con- 
stantinople; that he should send directions 
for the English dwelling in the capital and 
in the provinces abroad, to prepare shortly 
to depart or return to their own country; 
and that he intended to present a note 
after the conference, to which he should 


- absolutely expect an answer from the Sub- 


lime Porte, in writing —Three days after a 
very long and detailed note was received 
from him, written in a foreign language, 
and consisting of 13 pages. As a transla- 


The other is a circu-, 
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tion was making, in view to consider of 
the contents, and to give an answer in con- 
sequence, he all of a sudden embarked in 
an English frigate which was here on Thurs- 
day after sun-set, and went away without 
leave or advice in the shape of a fugitive ; 


which being an event whereof there is no 


example, it could not fail creating much 
astonishment.—The Sublime Porte, in pur- 
suance of the sincere friendship which she 
has professed for the court of Great Britain 
since time immemorial, and ever faithfully 
bent on the observance of treaties, has 
uniformly maintained every stipulation, and 
has bestowed the most perfect attention 
upon fulfilling the object and obligations of 
the alliance which had been contracted be- 
tween us, for'a time,-—nay, this line of 
conduct to her best and most favourite 
friend Great Britain having constantly pro- 
duced strong remonstrances and complaints 
on the part of the French court, who was 
at war with England, the Ottoman Porte, 
in the sole view of preventing the interven- 
tion of the least.coolness between us, has 
never been brought to recede in the small- 
est degree from the system of regard and 
friendship she bore to that crown.—More- 
over, when about two months since the 
Russian troops, unawares and without 
cause, passed the Ottoman frontier, and by 
employing artifices and tricks inconsistent 
with the maxims of independent govern- 
ments, took possession of the imperial Otto- 
man provinces without previous notice be- 
ing given (as is known to all the world, 
and is manifest to all impartial persons, 
who see things in a right and equitable 
point of view) the Sublime Porte refrained 
notwithstanding from waging war all at 
once, because of that coustant disposition 
which ever makes her prone to avoid part- 
ing and being at amity with her friends.— 
She being therefore in hopes that the Bri- 
tish court, far from ever assenting to so im- 
properly hostile a conduct on the part of 
Russia, would have on the contrary em- 
ployed its good offices to prevent so glaring 
an injury and injustice as was offered to its 
sincerest friend the Ottoman empire, with 
a true interest, she waited during a space 
of more than 30 days, and she consented 
to use her calmness and patience in expec- 
tation of obtaining a better insight into the 
state of things—Such was the position of 
the Sublime Porte when the Russian troops 
continued to push on this way, and to en- 
croach on our territory, Their isti 


persisting 
te advance at this rate, afforded sufficient 


proof what little likelihood there was of 
_-Russia’s giving up a project of encroach- 
ment she had ‘framed 7 or 8 months be- 
fore, be the behaviour of the Sublime Porte 
ever so friendly towards her in the present 
case ; and it being a positive fact by this 
time, that one moment of further hesitation 
and delay would have been attended with 
the most injurious covsequences for the 
state, the Sublime Porte compelled by ne- 
cessity has ultimately complied with the 
tenet which prescribes that, “ an invader 
must. be repelled by force.”—In the con- 
test however thus occurred with Russia, 
there is nothing that can affect the stipula- 
tions and treaties subsisting between the 
Sublime Porte and Great Britain. There 
- is not in fact the least subject between us 
to necessitate an interruption of the ties of 
friendship, or any one thing of a nature to 
dead to a discussion, much less to a rupture. 
On the other hand, no answer has as yet 
been received that we expect, to two offi- 
cial and confidential letters which have 
been written on a preceding and subsequent 
occasion, by his imperial maj. to the most 
august king of Great Britain, upon the 
Russian business. It is certain that we are 


not without some flattering bopes of un- 


doubted proofs coming to light of that 
august king's zealous and ancient friend- 
ship to this empire——Under these cir- 
cumstances we could not help being 
greatly surprised at the ambassador's run- 
ning away, as above stated, by night, 
without waiting for an answer to the 
propositions of a groundless unprecedented 
nature, which he has made in terms of an 
equally unpalatable tenor; and at its being 
stated in a paper he left with the Danish 
charge daffaires to be presented to the 
Sublime Porte after his departure, that, be- 
eause a passport which he had asked for 
two days before, had not been given im- 
mediately, he considered himself as inse- 
eure; which was the motive of his going 
precipitately away from henee.—As to the 
_ passport above alluded to, at the time the 
ambassador's long note was presented, a 
firman had in fact been demanded for a 
‘courier to go to the Dardanelles, but at 
first the demand being stated with the 
word, ‘ Courier,’ then with that of ‘ Offi- 
cer, this appeared contradietery. Next to 
that, there never has been an application 
made for a firman of the kind for the 
Dardanelles in former times. Besides, he 
having announced in the conference that a 
fleet was forcibly and infallibly te pass 
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through the Dardanelles, it became ‘expe. 
dient to use some demur until the trans. 
lation of his note might be gone through, 
and a clearer notion conceived of the state 
of the question; and after all, no decisive 


answer was given to say that the firman in — 


question should not be granted, but the 


delivery of it was deferred till the next day, 


—Such being the case, and nothing of an 
kind, either of an. important or trifling 
nature having occurred to cause a suspen. 
sion of security in regard to the ambassa- 
dor, and respecting his dependants, it is 
altogether needless to dwell oa explaining 
in what light such open steps must be seen 
as his alledging such vague pretences desti 
tute of every foundation, and leaving tie 
residence with an air of abandoning the 


mission, and cutting off all connecffon with 


this place.—Notwithstanding all this, the 
Sublime Porte, ever bent on that pacific 
system which is her professed habit with 
her friends, actually considers G. Britain 
as being at peace with her, aud unless 
hostilities be committed on their part, the 
Ottoman empire will refrain from slewing 
enmity to them: and whereas the Sublime 
Porte has determined to take under her 
protection the English dependants that have 
remained in Constantinople, aud to treat 
them with courtesy and attention, which 
measure appears stated in a circular note 
which has been sent to the ministers of all 
friendly powers resident here; that these 
circumstances may be likewise known to 
the aforesaid ambassador, a copy of that 
circular has been subjoined to this present 
official note, and the same is transmitted 
to him in consequence. 25th Zilkaadé 
1221, (Sth Feb. 1807.) 

Second Inclosare referred to No 11.— 
Translation of a circular Note from 
the Porte, dated 29 of the Moon 
Zilkaadé 1221, (9th Feb. 1807.) 

The Sublime Ottoman Porte having evér 

been intent on fulfilling every obligation 
of amity and friendship toward the court 
of G. Britain, not one thing did exist 
between them of a nature to bring ona 
rupture or a coolness.—The English ambas- 
sador resident at the Sublime Porte, Mr. 
Arbuthnot having in a conference held 5 
or 6 days ago, made some strange propo- 
sitions, the Turkish ministers in their an- 
swer limited themselves to saying that the 
Sublime Porte at this present epoch, was 
at war.with iussia and at peace with G. 
Britain, Soon after the conference, the 
same ambassador presented a note, m 
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jnto consideration, some hope was enter- 


‘ nation.—Things having come to this pitch, 
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property belonging to the same ambassador 
here. 
the same Turkish officers that no molestation 
be given to such ships as there may be in 
this harbour, every thiag being to continue 
in its actual state for the present.—And 
that the Sublime Porte’s perseverance in 
her uniform system of moderation and 
equity may also be made known in this 
instance, this present official note is written, 
and is delivered to the ministers of all 
friendly powers resident here, in order to 
their transmitting the same to their re- 
spective courts. 


which he stated his claim of having an an- 
swer in writing. The same being taken 


tained of his drawing back from preten- 
sions of a nature’ contrary to the rights 
of nations and independeyt governments, 
when immediately, after giving in that 
pote, he all of a sudden, without sending 
advice and without the cause being known, 
embarked in an English frigate which was 
in the harbour at the time, and taking his 
people and some merchants with him, left 
Coustantinople and absented himself in the 
middle of the night, by cutting and leaving 
the ship’s anchor behind: a conduct which 
has created much astonishment.—After 
going away, he left a letter behind to be 
tendered to the Sublime Porte, wherein he 
alledges as a main subject of complaint, 
that some difficulty was shewn in granting 
a passport to a courier going to the Darda- 
nelles, which had been asked for by him; and 
that under that circumstance he could not 
safely continue to remain here.—In ihe 
instance he alludes to, no answer having in 
fact been given him in the negative, it is 
clear that an incident of the kind could 
not be a matier to occasion his departure 
from Coustantinople; and it is equally 
notorious that no circumstance, no pro- 
ceeding, either of an important or a trifling 
nature, has occurred to take away the 
security either of the ambassador, or of any 
one individual belonging to the English 


that is to say, the Fnglish ambassador leav- 
ing the residence in this way, all of a sud- 
den, without receiving an answer, being an 
event susceptible of many constructions, it 
would appear incumbent upon the Sublime 
Porte to act in the same manner on her 
part, by placing-her confidence in the help 
and mercy of that sovereign conqueror the 
Almighty God. Yet, being unwilling to 
depart dhe that sytem of equity which she 
is ever accustomed to follow, and she being 
never persuaded of a proceeding occurring 
from the court of G. Britain, which is not con- 
sistent with the dictates of justice ; orders 
have been sent to the different Ottoman ofli- 
cersto whom itappertaineth,for those English 
dependants who have beeu left here, and 
for the families of such as have gone from 
their residence, to remain uader the shade of 
his imperial majesty’s protection, in perfect 
security; and the Danish chargé d'affaires 
our friend Mr. Hubsch, whom the said 
ambassador has left as his agent, has been 
charged with the care of the effects and 


Directions having also been issued te 


No. XtI.—Dispatch from Mr. Arbuthnot 
to Lord Howick, dated Royal George, 
14th February 1807.—Received 2d 
May. ; 

My lord, when I wrote to your Idp. the 

letter marked private of the 10th instant, 

from on board the Endymion, I fully ex- 
pected that on the ensuing morning | should 
have an interview with his highaess the 

Capitan Pacha, and that it would be as- 

certained, whether our passage though the 

Dardanelles was to be amicable or hostile.— 

The wind however blew so hard on the 

following morning, that on account of the 

surf it was impossible to attempt to land 
me; and as the forts fired upon the Endy- 
mion, there was an evident unwillingness to 
permit the frigate to run into sufficiently 
smooth water, for nfe to be put on shore.— 
Nothing therefore remained. to be done, 
but to write a letter to Mr. Pisani, in which 
the cause of my not landing should be ex- 
plained; and in which one more effort 
should be made to iuspire the officers of 
the Sultan with the pacific disposition by 
which we ourselves are influenced.—I have 
the honour of transmitting a copy of this 
letter to your Idp. which in the course of 

the day we had the means of sending by a 

Turkish boat into the Dardanelles, alihough 

the increased violence of the wind rendered 

it more impossible than ever to land me on 
the open beach.--Yesterday morning, and 
not before, the weather had become so mo- 
derate that I was enabled to pay a visit to 
the Capitan Pacha, and | accordingly went 
on shore to meet him.—With his highness 
personally I had the greatest reason to be 
satisfied, but he could agree to nothing 
which would have authorized me to pro- 


pose to Sir J. T. Duckworth not to force 
the passage. He wished me to go with 
him in the Endymion to Constantinople, 
that I might propose my terms to the 
ministers of the Porte, and that the British - 
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Fleet should in the mean while remain at 
anchor off Tenedos.—I told him that I 
could not return to the admiral with such 
* @ proposition, but that I would make an 
éndeavour to stop the progress of the fleet 
towards Constantinople, provided it should 
be permitted to remove to the anchorage 


within the entrance of the passage which. 


had been lately occupied by sir Thomas 
_ Louis, and provided a British officer was 
allowed to remain at each fort for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining that no additional 
works were carried on during the time that 
the negotiation with the Porte was pending. 

I added, that should his highness adopt 
this idea, and should it be approved by 
the admiral, to whom I had not as yet had 
an opportunity of mentioning it, 1 would 
most readily go up to Constantinople ; but 
that instead of taking the Endymion, I 
Should, for the sake of saving time, prefer 
a Turkish row-boat.—The Capitan Pacha 
assured me that he dared not assent to 
’ what I had suggested; as he should have 
to answer with his head for having presum- 
ed to disobey the Sultan’s orders. He 
observed likewise, that the rapid march 
of the French army towards the Dniester 
would oblige the Porte to be still more 
cautious in her negotiations, as should the 
alliance with Russia be at this moment re- 
newed through the mediation of Great 
Britain, Buonaparte might have a pretence 
for considering the sultan as his enemy, and 
that then he would not fail to invade the 
Turkish empire.—To this I replied, that 
the misfortunes which, according to his 
highness’s statement, had happened to 
Russia, would be an additional motive with 
us, as we were sure it“ would be with our 
sovereign, to give assistance to our ally, 
when it appeared to be most needed : that 
on account of the present situation of 
affairs, I might perhaps be induced to re- 
cede in some instances from what the in- 
terests of my own sovereign might have 
authorized me to demand ; but that every 
effort must be made on our part to relieve 
the emperor of Russia from the war which 
the Turks were carrying on against him, and 
that I would willingly, to effect this object, 
go myself in company with a Turkish nego- 
-tiator to general Michelson’s head quarters, 
and there employ my good offices to restore 
peace.—The Capitan Pacha seemed to lis- 
ten with pleasure to all I’ said.—He te- 
tted va that he did not venture to 
ransgress his orders; and appearing to 
hope that sir J.T. Duckworth could be 
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prevailed upon not to remove from his 
present station, he earnestly desired me to 
use my influence for the attainment of this 
object.—On my return to the fleet I made 
the admiral acquainted with all the parti- 
culars of my cosversation with the Capitan, 
Pacha.—I cannot say what might have 
been the decision of the admiral if the 


Capitan Pacha had readily consented to’ 


all that I had proposed; but when he: 
learnt that nothing whatever was to be ob- 
tained as a compensation for loss of time, 
he gave it without hesitation as his decided 
opinion, that we must pass the Dardanelles 
before we again attempted to negotiate.— 
I immediately wrote to inform Mr. Pisani 
(who was remaining with the Capitan Pacha) 
of our final determination ; and the letter 


- to him, of which I inclose a copy, shall be 


sent on shore the very moment that the 
boat arrives which is to come for my an- 
swer.—The die therefore is now cast. 
Every effort has been made by us to avert 
hostilities ; and should the Turks commence 
them against us, every effort shall still be 
made to prove to the Porte, that the wislr 
of our sovereign is peace. With this view 
I have directed Mr Pisani to inform the 
Capitan Pacha, that on our arrival before 
Constantinople, I shall once more offer to 
negotiate, and that no hostile measures 
shall be undertaken by us, while a hope 
remains that our pacific intentions will be 
justly appreciated.—Should we ultimately 
fail in our endeavours to preserve peace 
between his majesty and the Porte, every 


exertion will, I am certain, be made by © 


sir J. T. Duckworth to succeed in those 
measures which he has been directed to 


undertake. But it is to be recollected, 


that ever since the commencement of the 
war with Russia, this government has been 
encreasing, and to a great extent, its means 
of defence, and should the Turkish navy 
have been removed into the Bosphorus, 
there would, I imagine, be an absolute 
impossibility of withdrawing it from under 


the new and strong batteries, which, under — 


the inspection of general Sebastiani, have 
been now erected.—I mentionthis, because 
it is not unlikely that there may be a fail- 
ure in some of the objects which we have 
in view. ‘This apprehension, however, 


would have no effect on the decision of the 
admiral, or, if I may so say, on that of my- 
self. Our sovereign and his ally had been 
greatly injured. A powerful Fleet has 
been sent to secure those interests which 
had been eiidangered; and though the 
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passage of the Dardanelles in its present 
fortified state cannot be undertaken with- 
out great risk, any probable loss would in 
my opinion be preferable to that dishonour 
which would be attached to his maj.’s arms 
if a menace had been made, which in the 
day of trial we had not dared to act upon. 
First inclosure referred to in No. XII.— 
Endymion, off the entrance of the 
Dardanelles, 11th Feb. 6. A. M. 1807. 

Sir; [ am come in the Endymion accord- 
ing to appointment, but now I am here, 
captain Capel will not attempt to land me. 
He says, that he has no boat which in such 
weather as this could put me on shore.— 
It therefore only remains for me to repeat 
again for the Capitan Pacha’s information, 
‘that our wish is to go up as friends; that 
we shall not fire the first shot; but that 
should hostilities be commenced against us, 
our demands will be greatly increased.— 
We now require no more than that the 
Porte should place herself in that situation 
with regard to her foreign relations in which 
I found her on my arrival in this country. 
She was then the friend of Great Britain 
and Russia. She is now the friend of 
France. She is calléd upon to make her 
choice; and our conduct towards her will 
be regulated by that choice.—If I were to 
_ see the Capitan Pacha I could say no more 
to him than what I have written before, 
and what [ am now writing.—Admiral sir 
J. T. Duckworth dares not to disobey the 
orders which force it upon him as an in- 
dispensable duty to appear with his fleet 
_off Constantinople, and the first fair wind 
will convey him thither. The Capitan 
Pacha must know better than we can, 
whether he can venture to save his country 
by not carrying into effect such orders as 
may have directed him to fire upon our 
fleet; for of course it will be obvious to 
his highness that, without meaning to speak | 
arrogantly or presumptuously, we should 
not, as I have remarked before, be so easy 


‘hostilities as we are now.—My personal 
wish for peace is so great that I have no 
scruple in assuring the Capitan Pacha that 
if we are not treated now as enemies, I 
shall be found in future, having such a 
force to give weight to my representations, 
far less positive and far less peremptory 
than I thought it my duty to be, when, 
being left to my own individual exertions, 
1 had to convince the Porte that my. court 
was really in earnest.—It cannot be offen- 


_ five to the Capitan Pacha to be told that 


with such means in our hands, we think 
ourselves, under the blessing of Providence, 
certain of succéss; and having this senti-- 
ment, I feel it no-pusillauimity on my part 
to implore his highness not to plunge bis 
sovereign and his country into irrecoverable 
woes. This is to be considered as my 
final declaration that the admiral is deter- 
mined to avail himself of the first favoura-. 
ble wind ; and you therefore have notbing 
further to do than to go as expeditiously 
as you can to Constantinople, and there to 
join me. Signed C. ARBUTHNOT. 
Second inclosure referred to in No. XI. 
Copy of a letter from Mr. Arbuthnot 
to B., Pisani, esq. dated Royal George 
off the Dardanelles, 13th Feb. 1807, 
Sir; I did not fail to relate to vice ad- 
miral sir John Duckworth all the particu- 
lars of the conference which I had to-day 
with his highness the Capitan Pacha.— 
The vice admiral learnt from what I said, 
that his highness could not even adopt the 


idea which I had thrown out, of the fleet , 


remaining at the anchorage occupied, with- 
in the passage, by the squadron under sir 
Thomas Louis. It therefore was evident 
that nothing was to be granted to us, while 
by my going up alone without the fleet, 
that greatest of all disadvantages, the loss 
of time which could never be regained, 
would be suffered by us. Under these 
circumstances the admiral feels that he has 
no option left to him, but that it is become 
his bounden duty to obey literally his so- 
vereign’s orders, and to proceed up the 
Dardanelles whenever the wind may permit 
it.—But the admiral to the very last will 
be amicably inclined. After he has forced 
the passage of the Dardanelles, he will 
again give to the Ottoman government an 
opportunity of terminating by a friendly 
negociation the differences which have 
arisen. For this purpose he will in the 
first instance anchor his fleet at such a dis- 


tance from the town of Constantinople, as _ 


will remove every apprehension of his be- 
ing hostilely inclined; and he will not 
proceed to extremities, even when the 
means of doing it shall be within his 
hands, until he has learnt from me _ that 
the negociation I shall propose has been 
fruitless.—I wish much that the Capitan 
Pacha had been invested with discretionary 
powers to treat with me. His highness 
says he hasnone such. He therefore must 
obey the orders of his sovereizo, and we 
must be equally obedient to the orders of 
ours. Lam, &c. Cua, ARBUTHNOT. 
2M 2 
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RELATING TO PortuGaL.] Mr. 
Abercromby said, that the information ob- 
tained relative to the Expedition to Co- 
penhagen, was just enough to excite sus- 
picion, but was not sufficient to give any 
satisfactory explanation of the conduct of 
ministers. He hoped this temper of re- 
serve would not be shewn in respect to the 
Papers he should apply for in a transaction 
that. was said to bear sonear an analogy to 
that proceeding: he meant the Papers 
connected with the negociation with Por- 
tugal. He did not think it was necessary 
tomake any comment uponthe propriety of 
acquiring this intelligence, oul objections 
should be made, which he was not disposed 
to anticipate. He should, therefore, pro- 
pore his first motion, which would be fol- 
owed by several others. It was, “ That 
an humble address be presented to. his 
majesty, that he will be graciously pleased 
to give directions that there. be laid be- 
fore this house, copies of the Instructions 
to earl St. Vincent for the direction of his 
. conduct at Lisbon, in 1806 ; and also co- 
pies of the Instructions given on the same 
occasion to the earl of Rosslyn and to 
general Simcoe.” 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, that not 
having had any communication with the 
hon. gent. on the subject of his motion, 
and not having collected from his speech 
what would be the extent of it, he wished 
to know what additional documents he 
meant to require, before he acceded to the 
proposition. 

Mr. Abercromby, replied, that his other 
motions would apply to the communica- 
tions from the three persons he had named 
to the prince regent, and the replies to 
them; and further, the particulars of the 
interview with the prince regent prior to 
their departure from the Tagus. 

Mr. Secretary Canning objected, that a 
motion so general did not admit the exclu- 
sion ofmatter, however delicate in its nature, 
and however dangerous to impart. Appli- 
cations of this kind, to provide the house 
with the particulars of a private interview 
with a sovereign prince, had never been 
attempted before, and if acceded to must 
‘have the most pernicious consequences. 
It was well known, that while the British 
ministers were waiting in the anti-room 
with the servants of Imperial princes, the 
French accredited agents had passed our 
envoys, and had bearded sovereignswithin 
the recesses of their own cabinets. This pre- 

ference had occasioned some complaints, 
and the result had been that, on various 
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occasions, the British agent had been ad. . 
mitted to the like privilege. But this 
footing of equality must be destroyed, if it 
were permitted that the private communi- 
cations with an independent sovereign 
should be laid on the table of the house, 
subsequently become the matter of debate, 
and again be indecently circulated through 
the kingdom in the public newspapers, 
He was cua on this occasion to make a 
stand,and openly to resist such propositions, 
There was no country in Europe where.’ 
direct intercourse between the foreign mi- 
nisters and the monarch was so strictly 
guarded as in our own: none here were 
suffered to approach the throne, unless the 
servants of the crown were present; and in 
proportion to the difficulty of immediate 
access with us, were the obstacles present- 
ed to the same access of our ministers 
abroad. 

Mr. Adam opposed the principle laid 
down by the right hon. secretary, and ex- 
pressed his surprise at hearing such doc- 
trine first broached by the person, who, 
on a former night, read in that house ex- 
tracts of documents which belonged tothe 
crown, and so far insulted the constitution 
as to withhold the document, which he had 
partially quoted, from parliament. He 
should shortly bring forward a motion on 
this subject, in order that the house might 
be convinced how it stood in this respect, 
and where the boundaries of the crown 
were limited. 

Mr. Canning suggested an amendment, 
by which the Instructions to lord Rosslyn, 
&c. and an account of their Expedition, 
would be given, so that the substance only 
of what passed at the court of Lisbon 
would be obtained.—The amendment was 
then agreed to. 

Upon Mr. Abercromby’s third motion 
being put, for obtaining copies of the Or- 
der of Recall of earl St. Vincent, &c. and 
of the dispatches containing an account of 
what passed at their audience of leave, 
Mr. Canning made an objection to the 
latter part of the motion, also upon grounds 
of delicate attention to etiquette, and the 
mischief that might arise from publishing 
official communications of that mature. 

Mr. Sheridan observed, that if an am- 
bassador from England held conferences 
with no other person but the sovereign at 
whose court he resided, we could have no 
other source of information concerning 
his conduct, but the conferences with suc 
sovereign ; and was it to be said that these 
conferences should never be disclosed? 
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an intention on the part of France imme- 
diately to invade the kingdom of Portugal, 
and the French government has, by its 
own Declarations, left little or no room to 
doubt the truth of that intelligence.—It 


Atthe time when we made the late peace 
with France, we acknowledged the first 
consul as sovereign of that country. When 
this peace was put an end to, by the re- 


newal of hostilities, were not the private 
conferences that passed between that so- 
vereign and lord Whitworth, published in 
this country, as the justification of the war? 
Now, he contended, that no representation 
or misrepresentation of the words used by 
a foreign sovereign, could ever be so mis- 
‘ chievous as the practice of reading partial 
and garbled extracts of letters and other 
documents, and refusing to produce the 
whole of them when called for. 

Mr. Ponsonby could not bear to hear in 
silence such language as had been used by 
the right hon. secretary. In the best times 
_ of English history, the conduct of persons 
in the highest stations, whether minister 
or prince, were openly, fairly, and boldly 
discussed in parliament; it was only at 
the most disgraceful periods that we find 
great men have shrunk from publicity, and 

arliament too easily led by confidence 
in a great name, or a high-sounding title. 
If members of parliament were to under- 
stand that the power of France had this 
effect, they had better say to their consti- 
tuents, that the power of Buonaparte was 
so great, that it not only subverted or rais- 
ed up kingdoms at will upon the continent, 
but that it succeeded in robbing them of 
their free constitution. 

Mr. Windham said, the house and the 
country might now be congratulated on 
having in the person of the right hon. se- 
cretary, a new defender of those rules of 
propriety which he himself had so lately 

roken. Sometimes a smuggler made a 
very good custom-house officer. This was 
analagous to the right hon. gent. who 
spoke with such animation against the 
practice of disclosing confidential commu- 
nications.—The house then divided—For 
the motion 82. Against it 142. Majority 60. 
- The following are copies of the papers 
laid before the house in consequence of 
the above motions: viz. 

PAPERS 
RELATIVE TO PORTUGAL, PRESENTED BY HIS 

MAJESTY’S COMMAND TO THE HOUSE OF 

COMMONS, PURSUANT TO THEIR ADDRESS 

OF THE 15TH FEB. 1808. 

No. I.—Dispatch from Mr. Secretary 

Fox to the earls of Rosslyn and St. 
Vincent, and lieut. gen. Simcoe, dated 
Downing Street, 9th Aug. 1806. 

My lords, and sir; Intelligence has 

been received by his maj.’s ministers of 


has even been formally announced by that 
overnment to his maj.’s ambassador at 
Paris, that an army, said to be composed 
of 30,000 men, is actually assembled at 
Bayonne for this purpose, and that the 
object of this invasion is nothing less than 
that of dethroning the present royal fa- 
mily, and destroying the very existence of 
the Portuguese monarchy ; the provinces 
of which are to be partitioned out, one 
part to Spain, and the other part, with the 
town and port of Lisbon, to be given as a 
separate dominion to the prince of peace, 
or to the queen of Etruria—In that ease 
his maj. has thought it right to direct that 
the force now embarked, consisting of the 
numbers stated in the margin, should be 
sent forthwith to the river Tagus, there to 
be met by a competent naval force which 
has been in like manner directed to repair 
to that station. And his maj. has thought 
fit to give directions that the land force’ 
appropriated to this service, should receive 
successive augmentations as fast as the 
means of transport can be provided.—In 
addition to the command of the naval and 
military forces which he has intrusted re- 
spectively to the earl St. Vincent and to 
heut. = Simcoe, his maj. has been 
pleased to direct that full powers should 
be ted to them, conjointly with the 
earl of Rosslyn, to negociate with the court 
of Lisbon on all matters that may concern 
the joint interests of the two courts in the . 
present conjuncture of affairs. I am there- 
fore, in this dispatch, to explain the prin- 
ciples on which such negotiation is to be 
conducted.—The object most desirable, if 
it should be possible to be obtained, would 
be, to arrange sufficient and effectual mea-. 
sures, by concert between the two courts, 
for the complete defence of Portugal 
against the threatened invasion of Portu- 
al; an object which it ought not to be 
ifficult for Portugal to provide for, if the 
invading force should not exceed the num- 
bers stated by the French government.— 
This is therefore the first point which is 
to be proposed to the court of Lisbon; 
and if that court, either singly by its own 
resources, or by such co-operation as it 
may be able to obtain from Spain, where 
it is probable the plans of France will 
create much more alarm than pleasure, 


should be willing seriously to engage in 
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vigorous and effective measures of de- 
fence ; the king will approve your expres- 
sing his maj.’s disposition to support them 
- to the full extent of such means as his 
maj. may be able to apply to this object. 
~-You will however understand distinctly, 
that this instruction applies only to 
ease not merely of assurances, but, as I 
have already expressed it, of vigorous and 
effective measures, bona fide adopted by 
the Portuguese government for its own 
_ defence ; a resolution which seems to be 
so strongly called for by the urgency of 
the present crisis, that one might look 
with some confidence to its adoption, if 
former experience did not give too much 
reason to doubt of it even under such cir- 
cumstances. Should it be found that 
either the means or energies of the court 
of Portugal are inadequate for such a pur- 
pose, the next endeavour must be to in- 
spire that government with a resolution 
which they are understood formerly to 
have entertained, and which in the case 
supposed, is the only one that could be 
adopted either with dignity or prudence ; 
namely, that of withdrawing at once 
their an territories, and removing 
themselves, -with all that they can carry 
_ «with them, to their ions beyond the 
Atlantic —Should such be the disposition 
of the court, every encouragement must 
_-be given to confirm them in that inten- 
‘tion, and the strongest engagements may 
be entered into, that in such case his maj. 
will not only by his naval forces protect 
and secure such retreat, but that he will 
_ and even ty to the court of 
‘o 


the independance of its domi- 
-nions in the Brazils, as well as the posses- 
-sion of all ships and other property that 
may be carried there by virtue of any 
‘ arrangement-——A case however must 
‘be provided for, different from. either of 
_the ‘two preceding, and unhappily not the 
Jeast probable, in which the government of 
Portugal, abandoning all idea either of 
resistance or escape, should wait in fearful 
acquiescence the approach of the danger, 
cleaving the country with all that it con- 
taius to fall an and certain prey into 
_ the hands of the enemy.—In that case his 
gnaj. would feel hhimself impelled, as well 
by every consideration of duty to himself, 
_as.of regard even for his ally, to take such 
steps as might be necessary to diminish 
the-evil, by preventing the enemy from 
_ noquiring accession of force, particu- 
Tarly of nawal-force, which the possession | 
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would give which may 
have had a principal share in prompti 
| him to ‘the present intended canrieal 
} You must, therefore, from the beginning, 
so regulate all your conduct as to ak in 
view this ultimate object, the only one 
possibly which may at last be left to you 
to accomplish.—This, of course, should it 
ultimately become necessary, must be 
done not by negotiation, but by demon. 
strations, and possibly by actual measures 
of force.—But even in this case, it is very 
| material, that you should endeavour to the 
| utmost to impress both on the government 
and on the people of Portugal, that the 
steps reso to, are taken with no feel- 
ings or object of hostility towards them, 
but are the result only of that unhappy 
necessity which the injustice and violence 
of the enemy, and the weakness of Portu- 
gal, impose upon his maj—-Conformably 
to these impressions, if at any period be- 
fore the ships and troops of his maj. are 
withdrawn from the coast, and even after 
measures of force shall have been mutuall 
resorted to, the court of Portugal shall be 
disposed on better consideration and fur- 
ther evidence of the danger, to accept the 
proposal of removing to their possessions 
on the other continent, you will offer them 
every assistance for that purpose, and make 
all such engagements as may best soften 
and conciliate their minds to so painful an 
extremity.—In all your proceedings you 
will avoid carefully any thing that may 
give to the enemy any handle for mis- 
‘representing the just and upright inten- 
tions of his maj. on this occasion.—Nothing 
would be more acceptable to his maj. than 
that the court of: Lisbon should eontinue, 
if it were possible, in the enjoyment of a 
secure and undisturbed neutrality. It is 
matter of great regret to his maj. to look 
in any possible case to the necessity of 
em ving force against the territory of a 
friendly power ; and it is of great import- 
-anee that his maj.’s conduct on this occa- 
sion should be represented in its true 
light, both to the court and to the people of 
Portugal. It will therefore be proper, not 
only to deliver in official notes to this 
effect, but to print and circulate in the 
Portuguese language a manifesto, in which 
those circumstances should be openly and 
frankly explained, which justify by the 
evident necessity of the case, the securing 
beforehand those military resources which 
the enerny has openly evinced, and _for- 
mally declared, his intention of seizing fot 


the of Lisbon, in such circum- 


his own purposes.—His maj. has no desire 
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to derive from this measure any other ad- 
vantage than that of depriving his enemy 
of means of annoyance, which are intended 
to be used both against the interests of his 
‘country, and for the bar sae of attack 
against the colonies of Portugal herself. 
In order to avert these evils, his maj. au- 
thorizes you, to agree to any plan by 
which the Portuguese ships of war, if 
placed in his custody by that government 
without resorting to measures of force, 
shall be either retained in trust for Portu- 
gal, or shall be purchased from that go- 
yerament by his maj. according to their 
fall estimated value. He cannot forego 
those measures, which are necessary to: 
prevent the Portuguese navy from becom- 
ing an accession to that of France ; but he 
is desirous of executing this purpose in 
such way as may be least offensive to the 
dignity or injurious to the interests of an 
ally, in whom his first wish would be to 
find the disposition and the means of op- 
posing an effectual resistance e 
common enemy.— The general objects 
which are in view, being thus explained 
to you, the particular course in which they 
are to be pursued, whether in measures of 
negotiation or of force, or by a mixture of 
both, is left with full contidence to the 
discretion of the persons in whom his maj. 
has .vested such ample powers, and by 
whose entire and perfect co-operaiion in 


every step of whatever description that 


shall become necessary, the objects, in 
view can alone be accomplished. —The 
pene eriod of the demand to be made 
or the debarkation of the troops, and for 
the placing them in a situation of security, 
is perhaps the most important among these 


~ points; and next to that, the mode and 
_ time of the requisition, that the Portuguese 


ships in the Tagus should be placed in 
such a state, as to be capable of being 
immediately removed on the approach of 
an enemy.—It will not escape your atten- 
tion, that these are measures which’ must 
equally be adopted, in each of the three 
cases abeve stated. If Portugal intends, 
with the aid of this country, to defend 


herself; if the court should meditate a 


removal to the Brazils; or lastly, if a 
Necessity should exist for measures of force, 
with a view to the removal of the ships : 
m every one of these cases, the king’s 
troops must be landed, and a position must 
be occupied, that will both place them in 
safety, as far as possible, and will facili- 
tate the execution of such measures as it 
may be necessary for the king’s naval 


forces to adopt for the removal: of the 
ships.—As this step therefore must at all 


events be taken, it would seem desirable . 


that as little time as is practicable should 


be allowed for the preparation of measures. _ 


of resistance against this indispensable 
step.—In the state of indecision in which 
it is not improbable the Portuguese go- 


vernment may now be placed, you must ~ 


naturally expect, that the existence, or at 
least the urgency of the danger will be 
denied to you ; and it is indeed not abso- 
lutely impossible, that circumstances may 
in fact occur to delay the march of the 
French army, now fixed, as we are told 


by France, for the 15th of this month. Of. 


this you will of course have the means of 
procuring without difficulty, authentic in- 
telligence from Bayonne ; but you will 
remark, that the measures now adopted 
are founded on no light surmises, but on 
the declaration of the French government 
itself ; that it is the habit of that govern- 
ment thus previously to announce its acts 
of violence ; that other measures of a like 
nature were in like manner announced, and 
have actually been since carried into exe- 
cution; and that therefore any temporary 
forbearance that may occur in the execu- 
tion of this particular design affords no 
motive for delaying measures of necessary 
precaution against it.—If it should be 
urged, that the admission of the king’s 
forces will be considered by the enemy as 
a violation of the neutrality of Portugal, 


and will therefore afford either a motive. 


or at least a pretext for the invasion of 
that country, you will remark that the 
neutrality of that country is at an end 
from the moment that a design of invading 
its territory and subverting its government 
is openly announced ‘by one of the belli- 
gerent parties; and that neither justice 
nor prudence require, that we should wait 
for the actual execution of such a menace, 
before we take measures for averting or 
lessening the evil. And experience has 
but too piiuly shewn, and in too many: 
instances, with what facility the Frenc 

government finds or makes pretences for 
such measures, when once announced.— 
If on your arrival at Lisbon you should 
find that, either.from alarms excited by 
any accidental circumstances, or in con- 
sequence of requisitions and demands made 
by the French, the country should have 


been put in such a state of preparation © 


and defence, as to make the execution of 
any ente ise of force more difficult than 
it 18 hoped it would be found ; and parti- 
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cularly if you should judge from these or 
any other circumstances, that the safety 
. of the army entrusted to your command 

would be compromised by a debarkation, 
. or by the measures to be afterwards pur- 


sued; the king relies on your discretion 


not to adopt any step which might lead to. 


the probable loss of the forces.—In that 
case the whole negotiation would of course 
assume merely a pacific shape.—It would 
be stated, that the troops are sent to co- 
operate in the defence of Portugal, if de- 
sired by that government; but that such 
desire not being there entertained, they 


would proceed to their former destination. 


—In that case, however, as indeed in 
every case of discussion with that govern- 
ment, it must always be impressed upon 
them, that the certain consequence of 
submission to France must be, the loss of 
the Brazils; which, in such event, this 
country must occupy for its own safety. 
Tam, &c. C. J. Fox. 
No. II.—Extract of a Dispatch from 
Mr. Secretary Windham to the earl 
of Rosslyn and lieut. gen. Simcoe, 
dated Downing Street, 12th of Aug. 
1806. 

As the wind still prevents the convoy 
from getting round from the Downs, I 
think it proper to apprise you, in addition 
to your former instructions, that it is 
thought adviseable that. you should lose 
no time in proceeding to Lisbon in the 
frigate destined for that service.—On your 
arrival there, it is presumed, you will find 
the earl St. Vincent already there ; you 
will of course, in the first instance, com- 
municate with his lordship on the subject 
of the instructions which are jointly ad- 
dressed to his lordship and you, and also 
on this dispatch. As _ your arrival will in 
all probability precede that of the troops, 
it is thought proper that lord Rosslyn 
should, after communicating as above with 
Jord St. Vincent, proceed to Lisbon, and 
there énter upon his mission; gen. Sim- 
coe remaining with the fleet to wait the 
arrival of the troops.—Lord Rosslyn will 
begin his negotiation by stating the cer- 
tainty and urgency of the danger as men- 
tioned in your former instructions. He 
-will remark, that while there was a hope 
that Portugal even by considerable pecu- 
niary sacrifices would preserve her neu- 
trality, the king félt too gs 1 an interest 
-‘in the safety of his ally to endanger it by 
any, precipitate or premature measures 
on his part. But that the moment is now 


come when a decision must be anal 
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The enemy has announced his immediate 
intention of subjecting Portugal to the 
greatest evils to which an independent 
state can be exposed—the subjugation of 
the country, the overthrow of the govern. 
ment by a foreign force, the expulsion of 
the family of its lawful sovereigns, and the 
partition of its provinces. ‘here is no 
reason to doubt the reality of this inten. 
tion, which is indeed talked of at Paris 
without any secret ; and the existence of 
the preparations for giving effect to it has 
been confirmed by additional intelligence 
received since you left London.—In this 
state of things, the king can no longer for- 
bear to urge the court of Lisbon to act as 


the urgency of such a danger manifestly , 


requires. A force is collected for the pur- 
pose of their destruction, and the inten- 
tion of so employing it is openly avowed, 
In such a situation, to wait till the hostile 
army is put in motion, or till some decree 
of the French government publishes to 
the world the partition of Portugal, would 
be to expose the royal family, the govern- 
ment, and the country to the certainty of 
that ruin with which they are openly 
menaced. The only question can now 
be, whether to defend or to abandon the 
country ?—Even if the latter resolution 
were adopted, that would require to be 
acted upon with vigour and decision in 
order to preserve to the house of Bragan- 
za at least its American possessions. If 
the former, the first step to be taken to- 
wards it must be that of apprising the 
country of the nature, extent, and urgency 
of its danger, in order to animate the 
whole community in common exertions of 
defence. This must be accompanied by 
effective and vigorous measures for putting 
the army in a state of activity and for 
defending the frontiers. 
system, and with the aid in money, troops, 
and ships, which his maj. would be entirely 
disposed to contribute to it, if really 


adopted and steadily pursued, there could — 


be little doubt that the attack of a much 
more powerful army than that now said 
to be assembling at Bayonne might be 
successfully resisted. And in the present 
state of Europe, great as the means are 
which France possesses, it may be doubt- 


ful whether she would be disposed to ap- . 


ply a larger force to the pursuit of such an 
Srect-—if therefore, it-still be possible to 


prevent the enemy from embarking in the 
enterprize, the course now recommended 
can alone effect that purpose. If the con- 
test be unavoidable, no other means than 


Under such a 
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these can afford any hope. of a successful 
issue. ‘This reasoning lord Rosslyn will 

ress in the most urgent manner.—The 

eat obstacle for lord Rosslyn to combat 
will be the desire of procrastination so na- 
tural to a weak power, and the delusive 
hope that by perseverance in the as 03 
rizing system the eviis which they fear 
may yet be averted. ‘This must be met 
by-strong representations of the imminency 
ot therdanger, and of the mischief of de- 


kay.—It is probable that when pressed 


upon this subject, M. d’Araujo will en- 
quire what specific assistance his maj. will 
be disposed to grant to Portugal, if it 
should by such measures as are now re- 
commended draw upon itself the resent- 
ment of France. To this, it must always 
be answered, that the attack from France 
will not be the eonsequence of such 
measures, but only the execution of a de- 
termination taken and announced antece- 
dently to them. But there is no difficulty 
in its being explicitly said, that provided 
his majesty were satisfied that Portugal 
was taking vigorous aud effective mea- 
sures for her own defence, there is no ex- 
ertion in the power of this country that 
his majesty would not be ready to make 
for that purpose, in pecuniary assistance 
as well as in military and naval succours. 
—In addition to these general assurances, 
it would. be proper that lord Rosslyn 


_ should state specifically that an expedition 
of near 10,000 men is now ready in our 


ports; and that although these have been 
collected with a view to a different desti- 
nation, yet that, on any intimation of such 
awish from the Portuguese government, 
orders would be given to these troops, and 
to others which might successively follow 


them, to sail immediately to Portugal. 


But lord: Rosstyn will not let it be under- 
stood that such is actually their destina- 
tion, —If the Portuguesz government should 
be induced. by these representations to 
adopt a’system of active preparation and 
Vigorous defence, laying aside all hopes 
of saving themselves by any other course, 
they will of course cheerfully accept the 
proffered aid; and the arrival of the 
troops. which will still, in all events, fol- 


low you as soon as the wiid permits, 


will be matter of great satisfaction to 
them.—If they decline this assistance, 
from:the fear of irrevocably committing 
themselves with. France, lord: Rosslyn is 
not, till the actual arrival of the troops, to 
give any intimation that he expevts them ; 
any other language than 
OL. 2. 
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such as is already pointed out in this dis- 
the troops actually arrive, 
e will lose no time in representing’ that 
event as the effect of the continued infor- 
mation received here, as to the urgency’ 
of the danger, and as the strongest proof 
of the king’s solicitude to avert it—He 
will represent that the disembarkation of 
these troops, when sent on such grounds, 
cannot be refused by the court of Lisbon, 
except on the ground of a’ resolution to 
abandon all measures of defence; in 
which case alone his majesty will be 
driven to consider what is due to the in- 
terests of his. own crown, separately from 
those of his ally—He will give the 
strongest and the most formal assurances 
that the continuance of the troops shall be 
limited to the extent of the danger; and 
on this ground he will demand their admis-’ 
sion.—The time to be limited for: a com- 
pliance with that demand must be ar- 
ranged with the earl of St. Vincent and 
lieut. gen. Simcoe. But it will be proper 
that the actual knowledge of a refusal to 
admit the troops, as friends, should pre- 
cede, by however short an interval, any 
attempt to disembark in any other man- 
ner.—If such refusal should take place, the 
Instructions already given to you with the 
earl of St. Vincent will then apply in alt 
their points, as indeed they do in a great 
degree to the course here pointed out. 
o.- III.—Dispatch from Mr. Secretary 
Windham to earls Ross!yn and Saint’ 
Vincent, and lieut. gen. Simcoe, 
dated Downing Street, 28th August 
1806. 

My lords, and sir; Since the earl of 
Rosslyn and lieut. gen. Simcoe sailed from: 
Plymouth, his mojesty’s servants have 
received information which induces them 
to believe that the preparations for the 
attack of Portugal are in a less forward 
state than had before been supposed, 
though there appears no reason to enter- 
tain more doubt than before as to the 
final intention of the French government 
to carry into effect the plans for the con- 
quest and partition of Portugal, which they: 
have already announced.—lIn this state of 
things the whole expedition being now 
collected at Plymouth, and ready to sail 
with the first fair wind, it has been fudged: 
expedient to detain them until intelligence: 
shall have been received from you of your 
proceedings, and of the state of affairs at 
Lisbon.—it is thought here, that there is 


more prospect than before of accom. 
~— the objects in view, without the 
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necessity of resorting to measures of force, 
which, if practicable, is highly desirable. 
—The troops will however he kept in 
constant readiness to sail on the very first 
order, which will be given either on re- 
ceiving such information from:you as shall 
appear to require it, or on intelligence 
being received here in any other manner, 
of the French forces being in a greater 
- state of readiness, or of the danger of the 
attack from Spain becoming imminent. 
Lam, &e. W. Winnuam. 
_ No. IV.—Extract of a Dispatch from the 
earl of Rosslyn to Mr. Secretary Fox, 
dated Lisbon, Aug. 30th, 1806. 

- Ihave the honour to inform you, that 
his maj.’s ship Santa Margarita, anchored 
in the ‘Tagus late on Monday evening the 
25th.—Early on the 26th lord St. Vincent 
came on board, and his lordship, lieut. gen. 
Simcoe, and I, had a full conference upon 
the present state of affairs in this country. — 
~ Lord Strangford upon hearing of our arrival 

had made application for pratique for us, 

without delay.—In the afternoon I landed, 
and had a long conference with M. @ 

Araujo.—In this I took occasion to enter 

upon that point of our Instructions, which 

relates to the dangers of the country, and 
the proposal to assist in defending it. To 
this first head I chiefly confined myself. 

I stated the intelligence respecting the 

plans of the French government, and the 

persuasion of his maj.’$ ministers, of the 
extreme urgency of the danger arising 
from thence, according to the tenor of 

the Instructions.—To this statement M. 

d’Araujo replied, that there was no ac- 

tual assembly of troops at: Bayonne, no 
camp formed, and no preparations made. 
That he had. sent several couriers to pass. 
through it, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the fact. That all his intelligence 
from. Paris and Madrid concurred in 
that account, and that the forces col- 
lected there, consisted only of an Italian 
- brigade of seventeen hundred men. That 
M. de Lima had given them no reason to 
apprehend danger, and made no communi- 
cation from Paris of a declared intention to 
attack the country, nor of any reports to 
that, effect—He was persuaded that no 
measures had been taken for that purpose; 
and strongly stated the distinction between 
a formal declaration of the government or 
a conversation of Buonaparte himself, and 
the language held by M. Talleyrand5, 
which he was disposed to consider as a 
mere device or threat to induce lord Yar- 


mouth and-his majesty’s.ministers, to con- 
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sent to the terms of peace proposed.—M, 
d’Araujo further stated, that the Spanish 
minister had expressed such surprize and 

jealousy upon the arrival of lord St. Vin. 

cent with the squadron, that he had thought 
it advisable to say that his Britannick 

‘majesty having received information of 

the measures taken by Spain for placing a 
part of the troops on the war establish- 

‘ment, and especially those which were 

upon the frontiers of Portugal, had with a 

just and natural alarm for the safety of his 

ally, ordered into the Tagus such forces as 
were most:at hand and most disposable. 

—Upon this I told M. d’Araujo that he 

was at liberty also to communicate the 

intelligence given by me relative to the 
apprehensions that England entertained of 

France in consequence of M. Talleyrand’s 
declaration. This, however, he declined 

‘for the present; adding that he could not 

‘attribute the; arrival of lord St. Vincent 

‘to preparations which he did not believe 

to exist, nor to declartions of which he 

‘had received no account, and which had 

not been made and were not known to’ 
the Portuguese minister at Paris.—He 
shewed the greatest apprehensions that 
the sensations produced by lord St. Vin- 
cent’s arrival would have the worst ef- 
fects upon the interests and safety of 
Portugal, not so much from the num- 
ber of ships as from the consequence at- 
tached to his lordship’s exalted charac- 
ter, and the importance of the mission 
with which he was understood to be 

charged; and he strongly expressed his 
fears. that this would provoke an attack 
not otherwise intended.—After stating in 
the terms of my Instructions the imme- 
diate succours which were embarked and 
ready to sail for the defence of hati 
and which for that purpose his maj. had 
diverted from other objects of the first im- 
portance, I explained the unexampled - 
generosity with which his maj. had deter- 
mined to inerease this force by further 
supplies, and to furnish every assistance 
that the case might require, or his re- 
sources afford, as well in ships and money 
as in troops.—The nature and extent of 
these offers appeared to have a very con- 
siderable effect, and were received with 
civil expressions of gratitude.—I suggested 
to M. D’Araujo that they must decide 
promptly upon the offers of succour, for 
that the troops being already embarked, 
must, if not employed for the protection of 
Portugal, be sent forward to their destina- 


tion, and that if the offer were now rejected, 
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his maj.’s government could not hereafter 
command the same means, whatever might 
be its disposition ——M. D’ Araujo observed, 
that if the forces of England were distract- 
ed, and —_— in distant expeditions, 
Portugal would be exposed to the ut- 
most danger, and left totally defenceless. 
He frequently repeated how desirable it 
would have been, that the arrival of a 
minister should have preceded the fleet, 
that full communications should have been 
previously made of the intentions of his 
maj.’s government and a due consideration 
bestowed upon the means which could be 
applied for the defence of the country ; 
and seemed to be thoroughly persuaded that 
the arrival of a British force in the Tagus 
at this moment, connected with the cir- 
cumstances of the present mission, would 
draw upon Portugal the resentment of 
France, and be considered as a violation 
of the treaty of ‘neutrality.—I urged 
strongly the arguments suggested by my 
instructions upon that subject, and I did 
not omit to remark to him, that his maj. 
had suffered the. court of Lisbon to pay 
subsidies to France, as long as a hope re- 
mained of its being able to preserve its 
-neutrality. M. @ Araujo said, he found 
the treaty of neutrality in existence when 
he came into office, and believed it to be 
the only means of preserving Portugal, 
- and repeated his arguments against the 
sufficiency of the evidence on which his 
inaj.’s government founded their belief of 
the designs hostile to Portugal. 

No. V.—Extract of 4 Dispatch from the 
earl of Rosslyn to Mr. Secretary’ Fox, 
dated Lisbon, Sept. 2, 1806. 

Iam sorry to say that I cannot see the 
least grounds to expect vigorous efforts 
from this nation in its own defence ; and it is 
evident that no force G. Britain can possi- 
bly furnish, would of itself be adequate to 
arrest the progress of a French invasion. 
—In short it is my duty to state, that I en- 
mera despair of the possibility of defend- 
ing Portugal against a French invasion by 
any means to be found here, or that G.. 
Britain can even with great sacrifices sup- 
ply.—With respect to the immediate ob- 
jects of my mission, I must observe to you, 
that no apprehensions of: danger 
France existed in this country ; and that 


all the intelligence I have been able to, 
acquire here, contradicts the supposition 
of preparations at. Bayonne.—-It appears 
to me quite incredible that an army could 
be suddenly assembled at Bayonne, to half 
the extent: stated from the beginning of 
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August, without its being known to all the 
merchants ; and when we consider the 
consequences with which the invasion and 
partition of Portugal would be pregnant, 
it must be evident that no efforts of the 
government could suppress the intelli- 
gence, or prevent the universal public alarm 
which the avowal of such a resolution, cou- 
pled with the preparations necessary to 
carry it into execution, must have produ- 
ced throughout the kingdom, and especi- 
ally in the towns of Lisbon and Oporto.— 
I must add, that I cannot imagine any in-' 
terest which the court of Lisbon could 
have in shutting its eyes to such move- 
ments, had they been made ; and it has 
shewn a sufficient sensibility to danger to 
assure us, that it could not conceal its fears 
if they had been really excited. I am 
therefore inclined to doubt this armament 
as stated.—I am confident that the arrival 
of the convoy with the troops will excite 
the utmost terror and despair in this go- 
verhment and city ; but I do not think the 
Prince Regent will altogether refuse the 
permission to land when demanded. It is 
however unquestionable that he will pro- 
test most strongly against it, not only as 
derogatory to his independence, but as an 
infraction of his neutrality, likely to bring 
down upon the country the resentment of 
France, and to engage him in an unneces- 
sary war. The most moderate tone that 
can be taken by the court here, will be to 
declare Great Britain responsible for all 
the consequences of the proceeding, and 
bound to undertake the defence and pro- 
‘vide for the security of Portugal, should 
it be attacked. Although the permission 
to land and encamp may be granted, . the 
possession of the forts will almost certainly 
be refused ; and it is not easy to give any. 
reason for insisting upon having them. 
The landing may be required because the 
troops are crowded in their transports and 
the anchorage without the bar unsafe at 
this season, and the Prince may content 
himself with not opposing it.— But if the 
government cannot be induced to consent _ 
to let the troops occupy the fort of St. 
Julian by the arguments drawn from the 
precedents in 1797, (which however in 
strictness de not apply, for the forts were 
then empty, and the Portuguese regiments 
upon the frontiers), and from representing 
how desirable it is that the British troops 
should be kept as much as possible out of 
the city of Lisbon; it will bea very strong 
step to require that the Portuguese troops 


should be removed, and that the absolute 
2N 2 
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command of the pe and city should be 
_ given up tous. No pretext of common 
danger can be alleged, and no apprehen- 
sion for the security. of any separate inte- 
rest of the British can be pretended.—If 
-. the court.of Lisbon take the line of expres- 
_ sing its gratitude for the promptness with 
which the succours have been sent upon 
the supposition of danger, and of entreating 
his. majesty to withdraw his forces, when 
it appears that such danger does not exist ; 
or should it prepare itself for war as ren- 
dered inevitable by this expedition ; it will 
be equally contrary to the professions 
which we have been instructed to make, 
and appear a most extraordinary prelimi- 
Mary to the defence of an ally to proceed 
to a reduction of their fortresses by force 
without any provocation on their part, or 
any motive of self-defence on ours real or 
pretended.— Our Instructions proceed upon 
a supposition that the French were in force 
at Bayonne, and the immediate invasion 
_.of Portugal indubitable ; and those mea- 
sures which wouid have been strictly jus- 
tifiable in case this government should 
have abandoned all x of resistance or 


escape from the danger, would, in the cir- 
cumstances I have stated, assume an oppo- 
site character, and be made to appear to 


the rest of Europe as an act of unjustifiable 
violence an:t aggression. This case has 
not been foreseen, and could not have been 
distinct!y provided for. But the 11th and 
12th paragraphs of the first instructions 
strongly indicate the sentiments of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers as applicable to this ques- 
tion, and appear to me to preclude all 
ineasures of force which are not prescribed 
by the evident necessity of the case, and 
justified by the danger of the ships and 
military resources of the country falling an 
easy and certain prey into the hands of 
the enemy.—-Governing ourselves by the 
general tenor of our orders, and the spirit 
of moderation and conciliation which per- 
vades the whole of them, we must endea- 
your tomake the Lest of thisdiflicult situa- 
tion ; nor ought we to depart in any degree 


from those principles while this court ma- | 


nifests a most friendly disposition, except 
upon the near approach of an enemy. 
Then the reason suggested for seizing the 
forts and ships may with propriety and 
_ truth be alleged, and those measures so ne- 
cessary for. the security of Great Britain 
be carried into execution. 
No. VI.—Extract of a Dispatch from 
Mr. Windham to the earl 
of Rosslyn, ated Sept. 13, 1806.. 4 


Your lordship’s dispatches have been 
duly received. A very careful attention 
has been given by his majesty’s ministers 
to the interesting picture which your Idp,, 
has drawn of the present situation of Por. 
tugal, and of the actual disposition of the 
court of Lisbon. To these two points your 
Idp. very properly directed your early at. 
tention, in order to ascertain to what ex. 
tent the menaces of the French govern. 
ment, as avowed by M. Talleyrand, were 
actually ready to be carried into effect, 
and’ how far the pressure of that, danger 
was imminent enough to call forth into 
action the utmost exertions which Great 
Britain could supply, as well for the pro- 
tection of her antient ally, as for the secu- 
rity of her own maritime power and inte- 
rests. Upon this great and _ essential 
enquiry did necessarily depend the prose- 
cution of those ulterior operations which 
his majesty had entrusted to the direction 
of the distinguished officers who were for, 
that purpose joined with your Idp. in com- 
mission to the court of Lisbon.—The_ pe- 
culiar and critical circumstances of the 
position of Portugal, and information re- 
ceived soon after the time of your Idp.’s 
sailing from England, seemed however to 
be such as to admit of deferring for a short 
time, the actual appearance of the British 
land forces at Lisbon. | His majesty had 
therefore aiready been advised to direct 
the troops to remain in readiness at Ply- 
mouth till your Idp.’s dispatches from Lis- 
bon should furnish the means of deciding 
upon the propricty of sending them to Por- 
tugal, or of continuing to apply them to 
their original destination —In this respect 
therefore, the wish which bas been so 
strongly expressed to you by his royal 
highness the Prince Regent and by Mens. 
d’ Araujo, of the British troops not entering 
the Tagus, has been already anticipated ; 
and your Idp. will not fail to impress his 
royal highness the Prince Regent with 
this proof of the delicacy and attention 
with which his majesty has consulted the 
wishes and apprehensions of the court of 
Portugal, while he was at the same time 
gencrously providing for the substantial 
purposes of their.support and protection. 
—The general tenor of your lordship’s 
most recent informations, concurring with 
| the positive assurances of M. d’Araujo, in 
establishing the belief that there is no im- 
mediate menace of attack from Bayonne, 
and the fears and solicitations of the court 
of Lisbon appearing to be much alive to 


the supposed danger to Portugal by the 
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‘conitinuance of the British squadron in the 
‘Tagus, your lordship is instructed fur- 
ther to declare to his royal highness the 
Prince Regent, that his majesty, having 
~ performed the duty of a faithful and gene- 
rous ally by the _— of his powerful 
assistance, is satisfied to withdraw for the 
present, that assistance, at the earnest re- 
quest of the court of Lisbon, and therefore 
that proper orders will be accordingly 
forthwith sent out to the earl of St. Vin- 
cent to that effect. 
Papers RELATING TO AmeEprica.] Lord 
. Henry Petty moved that an humble ad- 


dress’ be presented to his majesty, “That: 


_ he will be graciously pleased to give di- 
rections that there be laid before this 

. house, a copy of such communications as 
have passed between his majesty’s govern- 
ment and that of the United States of 
America, relating to a ratification of a 
Treaty with the United States.” In con- 
sequence of the above motion, three sets 
of Papers were, on the 18th and 22d in- 
stant, laid before both houses of parliament, 
of which the following are copies, viz. 

PAPERS 


RELATING TO AMERICA. 
‘(First sET, PRESENTED FEB. 18.) 


No. —Extract of a Dispatch from the 
hon. David M. Erskine to lord vise. 
Howick, dated Washington, March 
2d, 1807. 

_ Ihave the honour to enclose the Pre- 
sident’s Message to the Congress, which 
-conveys the information of the adjust- 
ment of the negociation between his ma- 
jesty’s commissioners and the American 
ministers. Your lordship will also find in 
it, the Correspondence of the American 
Minister at Paris with the French minister 
of the Marine, relative to the effect that 
Buonaparte’s Decree of the 21st of Noy. 
declaring England to be inastate of block- 
_ ade, is intended to have on American Com- 
merce. 

(First Inclosure referred to in No. 1.)— 

Extract of a Message from the Pre- 

_ sident of the U.Siates. Feb. 19, 1807. 
To the Senate and House of Represen- 

. tatives of the United States: I transmit to 
congress, a Letter from our ministers ple- 
‘nipotentiary at London, informing us that 
they have agreed with the British com- 
missioners to conclude a Treaty on all the 
points which had formed the object of 
their negociation, andon terms which they 
trusted we would approve. Also, a Let- 
ter from our minister plenipotentiary at 
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Paris, covering one to him from the minis- 
ter of marine of that government, assur- 
ing him that the Imperial Decree lately 
passed was not to aflect our commerce, 
which would still be governed by the rules 
of the Treaty established between the two 
countries. T. JEFFERSON. 

(Second Inclosure referred to in No. 1.) 

—To James Madison, Secretary of 
State, Washington, dated London, 
Dec. 27th, 1806. 

Sir; We have the pleasure to acquaint 
you that we have this day agreed: with 
the British commissioners, to conclude.a 
Treaty on all the points which have formed 
the object of ournegociation, and on terms 
which we trust our government will ap- 
prove. It will require only a few days to 
reduce it to form. When that is done, 
we shall transmit it to you by-a special 
messenger. We hasten to communicate 
to you this interesting intelligence, forthe 
information and guidance of our govern- 
ment in such measures as may have refer- 
ence to the subject. We have the honour, 
&c. James Monrozk. Pinckney. 

(Third Inclosure referred to in No. 1.) 

—To Mr. Madison, Washington, dat- 
ed Paris, 24th Dec. 1806. oe 

Sir; I have the honour of transmitting 
the copy inclosed of a Letter from his ma- 
jesty’s minister of marine and colonies, in 
Answer to mine of the 10th inst. on the 
subject of the Imperial Arrété of the 21st 
of Nov. 1806. An additional explanation, 
which it may be well to communicate, is, 
that neutral vessels coming from England 
or her colonies, into the ports of France, 
&c. since the date of the aforesaid Arrété, 
will not be received, and that if any per- 
son or persons, charged with the ship or 
other vessel and cargo, sl:all be detected 
in evading this regulation by means of 
false declarations, they shall forfeit the 
said ship or other vessel and cargo. I am, 
Sir, &c. Joun ARMSTRONG. 

(Fourth Inclosure referred to in No. j.) 

—Imperial Decree: of the 21st Nov. 
1806. 

Art. I.—The British Islands are declar- 
ed in a state of Blockade.—II. All com- 
merce and correspondence with the Bri- 
tish islands are prohibited. In consequence, 
letters or packets addressed either to Eng- 
land, to an Englishman, or in the Eng- 
lish language, shall not pass through the 
Post Office, and shall be seized.— ILI. Every 
subject of England, of whatever rank and 
condition soever, who shall be found in 
the countries occupied by our troops, or 
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soner of war.—IV. All magazines, mer- 
chandize, or property whatsoever, belong- 
ing to a subject of England, shall be de- 
crared a lawful prize—V. The trade in 
English merchandize is forbidden. All 
merchandize belonging to England, or 
coming from its manufactories and colonies, 
is declared lawful prize.—VI. One half of 


the proceeds of the confiscation of the 
merchandize and property, declared good 


prize by the preceding Articles, shall be 
applied to indemnify the merchants for 
the losses which they have suffered by the 
capture of merchant vessels by English 
cruizers.—VII. No vessel coming directly 
from England or from the English colo- 
nies, or having been there since the pub- 
lication of the present decree, shall be re- 
ceived into any port.—VIII. Every vessel 
contravening the above clause, by means 
of a false declaration, shall be seized, and 
the vessel and cargo confiscated, as if they 
were English property.—IX. Our Tri- 
bunal of Prizes at Paris is charged with 
the definite adjudication of all the contro- 
versies, which may arise within our em- 
ie ‘or in the countries occupied by the 

rench army, relative to the execution of 
the present decree. Our Tribunal of 
Prizes at Milan, shall be charged with the 
definite adjudication of the said controver- 
sies which may arise within the extent of 
our kingdom of Italy.—X. The present 
Decree shall be communicated by our mi- 


-nister of exterior relations, to the kings of 


Spain, of Naples, of Holland, and of Etru- 
ria, and to our Allies, whose subjects, like 
ours, are the victims of the injustice and the 


barbarism of the English maritime laws. _ 


Our ministers of extexior relations, of war, 
of marine, of f-nances, of police, and our 
post masters general, are charged, each in 
what concerns him, with the execution of 
the present Decree. 

(Fifth Inclosure referred to in No. 1.)— 
Gen. Armstrong to the Minister of 
Marine’ and Colonies, dated Paris, 
Dec. 10, 1806. 

The undersigned, minister plenipoten- 

tiary of the U. States of America, has the 
honour of demanding from his exc. the 
minister of marine and colonies, the offi- 
cial Explanation which may have been 

iven to the Imperial Decree of the 21st 
. 1806, so far as that decree involves 
the rights of neutral nations.—The under- 


. signed would more particularly wish to be 


informed whether by <‘ British Islands’ 
mentioned in Art. L are to be understood 
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~ by those of our-allies, shall be made a pri- 


all Islands in the possession of his Brit, 


majesty, and Islands merely, or whether | 


the rule will be so construed, as to extend 
the Blockade to the continental posses. 
sions also, of his said majesty ? Whether 
it be meant that the Arrété shall operate 
from its date, and that seizures made under 
it before notice shall have been given, 
shall be considered legal ? Whether Ame- 
rican vessels, navigating the high or narrow 
seas shall be liable to seizure, on evidence 
only, that they are going to, or returnin 

from, a port or ports of his Brit. majesty ? 
And whether Art. II. and V. shall operate 
only as domestic Regulations, or whether 
their injunctions shall extend to citizens of 
foreign and independent nations? His 
exc. the minister of marine is sufficiently 
aware of the interest of the United States 
in the interpretation which shall be given 
to these Articles, and will readily and just- 
ly appreciate the motives of the undersign- 
ed, in requesting that his excellency’s An- 
swer may be given as promptly as possi- 
ble. Jonn ARMSTRONG. 

(Sixth Inclosure referred to in No. 1.)— 

Dated Paris, 24th Dec. 1806. 

Mr. Minister Plenipotentiary ; I hasten 
to answer the Note you did me the honour 
to address to me on the 20th of this month. 
I consider the Imperial Decree of the 2st 
Nov. last, as, thus far, conveying no mo- 
dification of the Regulations at present 
observed in France with regard to neutral 
navigators, nor consequently of the con- 
vention of the 30th Sept. 1800, with the 
United States of America. But although, 
by this Answer, the four Questions upon 
which your exc. has desired to know my 
opinion, have been implicitly resolved, I 
think I can add, Ist, That the Declaration 
expressed by the Ist Art. of the Decree of 
the 21st Nov. not at all changing the pre- 
sent French laws concerning maritime 
eaptures, there is no reason for enquiring 
what interpretation or restriction or ex- 
tension may be given to this Article. 2d, 
That Seizures, contrary to the present Re- 
gulations concerning Cruizing, shall not be 
allowed to the capturera 3d, That an 
American vessel cannot be taken at sea for 
the mere reason that she is going toa port 
of England, or is returning from one, be- 
cause, conformably with the 7th-Art. of 
the said Decree, we are limited in France 
not to admit vessels coming from Eng- 
land or the English Colonies. 4th, That 
the provisions of Articles 2d and 5th of 
the said’Decree, naturally apply to fo- 
reign citizens domiciliated in France 
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or in the countries occupied by the 
troops of his majesty the emperor and 
king, inasmuch as they have the character 
of a general law; but that it will be pro- 
that your exc. should communicate 
with the minister of exterior relations as to 
what concerns the correspondence of the 
citizens of the United States with England. 
‘I pray, &c. (Signed) Decres.—lIt will 
not escape gen. Armstrong that my An- 
swers cannot have the developement which 
they would receive from the minister of 
exterior relations, and that it is naturally 
to him that he ought to address himself for 
these explanations, which am very happy 
to give him, because he wishes them, but 
n which I have much less: positive in- 
formation than the Prince of Beneventum. 
(Signed) Decres. 
No. I].—Message from the President to 
the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States. Dec. 18, 
1807. 

The communications now made, shew- 
ing the great and increasing dangers 
with which our vessels, our seamen, and 
merchandize are threatened, on the high 
seas and elsewhere, from the belligerents 
of Europe, and it being of the greatest im- 
portance to keep in safety these essential 
resources, I deem it my duty to recom- 
mend the subject to the consideration of 
Congress ; who will doubtless perceive all 
the advantages which wit be expected 
from an inhibition of the departure of our 
vessels from the ports of the United States. 
Their wisdom will also see the necessity 
of making every preparation for whatever 
events may grow out of the present crisis. 
I ask a return of the letters of Messrs. 
Armstrong and Champagny, which it would 
be improper to make public. 

Tu. JEFFERSON. 

No. III.—Extract of a Letter from the 

Grand Judge, Minister of Justice at 
Paris, to the Attorney General for the 
Council of Prizes there, dated Paris, 
Sept. 18th, 1807. 

[have submitted to his majesty the em- 
peror and king the doubts raised by his 
exc. the minister of marine and'colonies, 
on the extent of certain dispositions of the 
imperial decree ‘of the 2ist Nov. 1806, 


which has declared the British isles in a 
state of blockade. The following are his 
majesty’s intentions on the points in ques- 
tion: May vessels of war by virtue of the 


imperial decree of 21st. Nov. last, seize on 
board neutral vessels, either English pro- 
perty, or even all merchandize proceeding 
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from the English manufactories or terri- 
tory ?—-Answer. His majesty has intimat- 
ed that, as he did not think proper to ex- 


‘press any exception in this Decree, there 


is no ground for making any in its execu- 
tion in relation to any whomseever, (a 
Vegard de qui que ce peut étre.) His 
majesty has postponed a decision on the 
question, whether armed French vessels 
ought to capture neutral vessels bound to 
or from England, even when they have no 
English merchandize on-board. (Signed) 

REGNIER. 


(SECOND SET, PRESENTED FEB, 22.) 
No. 1.—Dispatcu from lord visc. Ho- 
wick to the hon. Dayid Erskine, dat- 
ed Downing Street, 8th Jan. 1807.” 

‘Sir; Your dispatch No. I. announcing 
your arrival at Annapolis on board the 
Avon sloop of war, was received here on the’ 
6th of Dec. and, together with Mr. Merry’s 
dispatches, which were received at the 
same time, has been laid before the king. 
It is with great satisfaction that I inform you 
that the Hreaty of Amity, Navigation, and 
Commerce, between’ this country and the 
U. States, was signed on 31st ult. by lords: 
Holland and Auckland on the part of his 
maj. and by M.M. Monroe and Pinkney 
on the part of their government.—Mr. 
Purviance, secretary to the American 
legation here, who leaves London to-day, 
is the bearer of the Treaty for ratification. 
I have the honour herewith to transmit a: 
copy of this Treaty for your information, 
together with a copy of a Note, delivered 
previous to the signature by the lords 
Holland and Auckland, relative to the 
complaints of the Canada merchants, on 
the subject of the estimation of the du- 
ties on the inland trade, in. certain parts 
of the U. States. Thesecomplaints, which’ - 
were communicated by Mr. Merry in the 
early part of last year, but from various 
circumstances postponed for consideration, 
certainly must not be lost sight of by his” 
majesty’s government, and every meanswilk 
be taken to obtain redress for the removal 


of the inconvenience. complained of —E ~ 


transmit to you'also the copy of another 


| Note presented by their lordships to the 


American commissioners previously tothe: 
signature of the Treaty, on the subject of 
the extraordinary Declarations and Orders 
of the French government issued-at Berlin. 
on the 16th Nov. last. This Note I must 
recommend to your particular attention ; - 
you will state to the American govern- 
ment, that his majesty relies with-con- 
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fidence on their good sense and firm-: 


ness in resisting pretensions, which, if suf- 
fered to take effect, must prove so des- 
tructive to the commerce of all neutral 
nations.—His majesty has learnt, that the 
measures announced in the Decree have 
already in some instances beén carried 
into execution by the privateers of the 
enemy, and there could be no doubt that 
his maj. would have an indisputable right 
to exercise a just retaliation. ‘Neutral 
nations cannot indeed expect that the king 
should suffer the commerce of his enemies 
to be carried on through them, whilst they 


‘submit to the prohibition which France 


has decreed against the commerce of his 


* majesty’s subjects.—But though this right 


of retaliation would unquestionably accrue 
to his maj. yet his maj. is unwilling, ex- 
cept in the last extremity, to have re- 


_ course to’measures which must prove so 


distressing to all nations not engaged in the 
war against France.—His maj. with that 
ferbearance and moderation which have at 
all times distinguished his conduct, has 
determined for the present to confine him- 
self to the exercise of the power given him 
by his decided naval superiority, in such 
manner only as is authorized by the ac- 
knowledged privileges of: the law of na- 
tions, and has issued an order for prevent- 
ing all commerce from port to port of his 
enemies, comprehending in this order, not 
only the ports of France, but those of such 
mations as, either in alliance with France 
or subject to her dominion, have by mea- 
sures of active offence, or by the exclu- 
sion of British ships, taken a part in the 


‘present war.—His maj. feels an entire 


confidence, that the moderation and justice 
of this conduct will be duly appreciated 
‘by the United States; and you will ex- 
press to that government, in the strongest 
terms, the regret his maj. has experienced 
in being thus compelled in his own de- 
fence, to act in a manner which must prove 
in some degree embarrassing to the com- 
merce of neutral nations; and his majes- 
ty’s sincere desire to» avoid any stronger 
measures, to which, however, if the injus- 


_ tice and aggression of his enemies should 


not be resisted by those nations whose 
rights and interests are invaded by so 
flagrant a violation of all public law, it 
may be any necessary for the king to 
haye recourse. I am, &c. | Howick. 
Il—Note from Lords Holland and 
Auckland to Messiears Monroe and 
Pinkney. Dated London Dec. 31, 
1806. it 


~The undersigned, Henry Rd. Vassal 
lord Holland, and“Wm. lord Auckland, 


plenipotentiaries of his Britannic maj. have | 


the honour to inform J. Monroe and Wy, 
Pinkney, commissioners extraordihary and 
plenipotentiaries ofthe United States of and 
Ametica, that they are now ready to pro- 
ceed to the signature of the reas of 
Amity, Commerce, and Navigation, on the 
Articles of which they have mutually 
agreed. But at the same time they have 
it in command from his maj. to call the 
attention of the commissioners of the U. 
States to some extraordinary proceedings 
which have lately taken place on the con-. 
tinent of Europe, and to communicate to 
them officially the sentiments of his maj.’s 
government thereupon.—The proceedings 
alluded to are certain Declarations and 
Orders of the French government, issued 
at Berlin on the 2Ist of Noy. last. In 
these Orders the French government seeks 
to justify or palliate its own unjust preten- 
sions, by imputing to G. Britain, principles 
which she never professed and practices 
which never existed.—His majesty is ac- 
cused of a systematic and general disre-, 
gard of the law of nations, recognized by 
civilized states, and more particularly of 
an unwarrantable extension of the right of 
blockade; whereas his maj. may confi- 


dently appeal to the world on his uniform 


respect for neutral rights, and_his general 
and scrupulous ‘adherence to the law of 
nations, without condescending to contrast 
his conduct in these particulars with that 
of his enemy ; and with regard to the 
only specific charge, it is notorious that he 
has never declared any ports to be in 
a state of blockade without allotting to 
that object a force sufficient to make the 
entrance into them manifestly danger- 
ous.—By such allegations, unboulel as 
they are, the enemy attempts to justify 
his pretensions of confiscating as lawful 
prize all produce of English industry or 
manufacture, though it be the property of 
neutrals; excluding from his harbours 
every neutral vessel which has touched at 
any port of his majesty’s dominions, though 
employed in an innocent commerce ; and 
of declaring G. Britain to be in a state of 
blockade though his own ports and arsenals 
are-actually blockaded, and he is unable 
to station any naval force whatever before 
any ports of the United Kingdom.—Such 
principles are in themselves extravagant 
and repugnant to the law of nations; and 
the pretension founded on them, though 


professedly directed solely against G. Brie, 
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bi ue tend to alter the practice of war | not consider himself bound by the present 


ong civilized nations, and utterly to | signature of his commissioners to ratify the. 
subvert the right and independence of| Treaty, or precluded from adopting such 
neutral powers.—Tue undersigned can- | meastires as may seem necessary for coun- 
not, therefore, believe, that the enemy will | teracting the designs of the enemy.—The 
ever seriously attempt to enforce such a| undersigned cannot conclude, without ex- 

tem. If he should, they are confident, | pressing their satisfaction at the prospect 

t the good sense of the American go- | of accomplishing an object so important 
vernment will perceive the fatal conse- | to the interests and friendly connection of 
quences of such: pretensions to neutral | both nations, and their just sense of the 
commerce, and that its spirit and regard to | conciliatory disposition manifested by the 
national honour will prevent its vr commissioners of the United States, during 


escence in such palpable violations o 
rights and injurious encroachments of its 
interests. —If, however, the enemy should 
carry these threats into execution, and if 
neutral nations should, contrary to all ex- 

ctation, acquiesce in such usurpations, 
his maj. might probably be compelled, 


its | the whole course of the negociation. 


VassaL AuckLaNp. 

No. III.—Extract of a Dispatch from 

the hon. David Erskine to lord vise. 

Howick, dated Washington, March 
30th, 1807. 

In compliance with your lordship’s In- 


however reluctantly, to retaliate in his | structions, I communicated to this govern- 
just defence, and to adopt in regard to the | ment his majesty’s views relative to the 
commerce of neutral nations With his ene- | French Decree of the 21st Nov. 1806, as 
mies, the same measures which those na- | detailed in your dispatch to me of the 8th 
tions shall have permitted to be enforced | January last; and received the Answer 
inst their commerce with his subjects. | which I have now the honour to inclose. 


The commissioners of the United States 
will therefore feel, that at a moment when 
his maj. and all neutral nations are threat- 
ened with such an extension of the belli- 
gerent pretensions of his enemies, he can- 
not enter into the stipulations of the 
present Treaty without an explanation 
from the United States of their intentions, 
or a reservation on the part of his maj. in 
the case above-mentioned, if it should 
ever occur.—The undersigned, considering 
that the distance of the American govern- 
ment renders any immediate explanation 
on this subject impossible, and animated 
‘by a desire of forwarding the beneficial 
work in which they are engaged, are au- 
thorized by his majesty to conclude the 
Treaty without delay. 7 proceed to 
the signature under the full persuasion 
that, before the Treaty shall be returned’ 
from America, with the ratification of the 
United States, the enemy will either have 
formally abandoned or tacitly relinquished 
his unjust pretensions, or that the govern- 
ment of the United States, by its conduct 
or assurances, will have given security to 
his maj. that it will not submit to such in- 
novations in the established system of ma- 
ritime law: and the undersigned have 
presented this Note from an anxious wish 
that it should be clearly understood on 
both sides, that, without such abandon- 
ment of his pretensions on the part of the 
enemy, or assurances of such conduct on 
the part of the Unjted States, his maj. will 


(Inclosure referred to in No. 5 
the hon. David Erskine, &c. ted 
Department of State, 20th March 
1807. . 

Sir ; I have laid before the president 
our Letter of the 12th inst. communicat- 
ing the views of his Britannic maj. in re- 
lation to the French Decree of Nov. 21st, 

1806, and to the principle of retaliation, 

through the commerce of neutrals who 

may submit to the operation of that De- 
cree ; as also the measure actually taken, 
of prohibiting all neutral commerce from 
port to port of his enemies, not only the 
ports of France, but those of suck other 
nations, as, either in alliance with France, 
or subject to her dominion, have by mea- 
sures of active offence, or by the exclusion 
of British ships, taken a part in the pre- 
sent war.—The president cannot be insen- 
sible, sir, to the friendship and confidence. 
towards the United States which are sig- 
nified by his Britannic maj. in this com- 
munication.—In making this acknowledg- 
ment, however, the president considers it 
not less incumbent on him to reserve for 

a state of things which it is hoped will 

never occur, the right of discussing the 
legality of any particular measures, to 
which resort may be had, on a ground of 
retaliation ; at this time, it would suffice 

to observe that it remains to be mere fully 
ascertained in what sense the decree in 
question will be explained, and to what 
extent it will be carried into execution, 
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and consequently whether in any case the 
United States can be involved in questions 
concerning measures of retaliation, sup- 
posed to accrue to ore belligerentfrom 
- such a proceeding, by another.—But it is 
worthy the justice and liberty of the Bri- 
tish government to recollect, that, within 
_the period of those great events which 
‘continue to agitate Europe, insfances have 
occurred, in which the commerce of neu- 
tral nations, more especially of the United 
States, has experienced the severest. dis- 
tresses from its own orders and measures, 
_ manifestly unauthorized by the law of 
nations. The respect which the United 
States owe to their neutral rights and the 
interests they have in maintaining them, will 
always be suflicient pledges, that no cul- 
pable acquiescence on their part will ren- 
der them accessary to the proceedings of 
one belligerent nation, through the rights 
of neutrals, against the commerce of its 
adversary.—With regard to the particular 
order issued against the trade of neutrals 
from one port to another of the enemies of 
- Great Britain, no fair objection can. lie 
against it, provided it be founded on and 
enforced by actual blockades, as autho- 
‘rized by the law of nations. If, on the 
ether hand, the order has reference not to 
such a blockade, but to a supposed illega- 
lity of the neutral trade from one to another 
of the described ports, the remark is ob- 
vious, that, on that supposition, the order 
4s superfluous, the trade being as interdict- 
ed by the law of nations, liable at all times, 
without any such order, to the capture of 
‘British cruizers and the condemnation of 
British courts; and if not interdicted as 
‘such by 
otherwise be made illegal, than by a legal 
blockade of the ports comprehended in the 
order. This inference is applicable even 
éo the case of a neutral trade between the 
ports of France herself, since it is not a 
principle of the acknowledged law of na- 
tions, that neutrals may not trade from 
-one to another port of the same belligerent 
nation ; and it would be an innovation on 
that now not before attempted, to extend 
the principle to a‘ neutral trade between 
ports of different countries, confessedly 
‘open in times of peace as well as of war.— 
- If the British order refers for its basis, to 
the principle of retaliation against the 
- French decree, it falls under the observa- 
tions already ‘made on that subject, and 
which need not be repeated. Ihave, &c. 
James Maptson. 


No. IV.—Dispatch from the hon. David 
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the law of nations, it cannot: 


Erskine to lord visc. Howick, dated 
Washington, 3tst March, 1807. 

My Lord; After 1 had closed the pre- 
ceding number of my dispatches which 
accompany this, I received another letter 
from Mr. Madison, in answer to the com- 
munications, which, in obedience to your 
lordship’s orders, I made to this govern-. 
ment, of his majesty’s views relative to 
the French decree of blockade of the 21st 
of November last, and his majesty’s prohi- 
bitory orders against the neutral trade 
from port to port of his enemies. As | 
conceived it would be most prudent to 
wait for your lordship’s instructions, I did 
not send any reply to the letter, but have 
now the honour to inclose it to your lord- 
ship. I have, &c. D. M. Erskine. 

(Inclosure referred to in No. IV.)—To 

the hon. David Erskine, dated Depart- 
ment of State, 29th March 1807. 

Sir; Further reflection on the tenor and 
tendency of the order of his Britannic 
majesty, communicated by your letter of 
the 16th instant, which was answered by 
mine of the 20th, induces me to resume 
that important subject—Frem the diffi- 
culty of supposing that the order can have 
for its basis either a legal blockade, im- 
possible to be extended to all the ports 
described in the order, or a supposed ille-_ 
gality of the trade between those ports, an 
illegality which has never been applied by 
the British government or its admiralty 
courts, to use accustomed trade even be- 
tween ports of a belligerent nation, and is 
utterly at variance with the conduct of 


both, in reference to a trade between a | 


belligerent nation and its allies; a neces- 
sity seems to result of ascribing the order 
to the policy of countervailing through the 
commerce of neutrals, the French decree 
of the 21st of Nov. last.—In this view of 
the order, it demands, on the part of the 
United States,-the most serious attention 
both to its principle and to its operation.— 
With respect to its principle, it will not 
be contested, that a retaliation by one 
nation on its enemy, which is to operate 
through the interest of a nation not its 
enemy, essentially requires, not only that 
the injury inflicted should be limited by 


‘the measure of injury sustained, but that 


every retaliating step in such a case should 


be preceded by an unreasonable failure of 


the neutral party, in some mode or other 
to put an end to the inequality wrongfully 
produced. Were it certain, therefore, 


that the French decree is to be enforced 
in the sense in which it is taken, and that, 
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in violation of the treaty between France 
and the United States, the cominerce of 
the latter will not be exempted; the 
British order being peremptory in its im- 
port and immediate in its execution, might 
justly be regarded by the United States as 
a proceeding equal!y premature and un- 
friendly. But in the uncertainty as to the 
real meaning of that decree, and whilst a 
presumption offered itself, that the decree, 
if avowed and executed in an unlawful 
extent, might not embrace the commerce 
of the United States; they are bound by 
justice to their interests, as well as by re- 
spect for their rights, to consider the Bri- 
’ tish order as a ground for serious complaint 
and remonstrance. Should it prove that 
the decree had not the meaning ascribed 
to it, and particularly, should the respect 
of France for her treaties-with the United 
States, except their trade from the opera- 
tion of the decree, the order of the British 
government will stand exposed to still 
severer comments. It will take the cha- 
racter of an original aggression, will fur- 
nish to the French government a like 
ground with that assumed by itself, for re- 
taliating measures, and will derive a very 
unfavourable feature from the considera- 
tion that it was a palpable infraction of a 
treaty first signed on the part of the British 
government, and expected, at the date of 
the order, to be speedily ratified on the 
part of the United States—The necessity 
of presenting the subject in its true light, 
is strengthened by the operation which 
the British order will have on a vast pro- 
ortion of the entire commerce of the 
nited States, not to dwell on the carrying 
branch of the commerce between the 
ports and countries of Europe, and which 
the immunity given by »ur flag, in conse- 
quence of treaties with the enemies of 
G. Britain, to British property, and not 
enjoyed by the property of her enemies, 
has hitherto been advantageous to G. Bri- 
tain; and without inquiring into the effect 
of an application of the interdict to the 
other quarters of the globe, all of which 
are evidently within the comprehensive 
terms of the order, it cannot be overlooked, 
that the character and course of nearly 
the whole of the American commerce with 
the ports of Europe, other than of Great 
Britain, will fall under the destructive 
operation of the order ; it is well known 
that the cargoes exported from the United 
States frequently require that they may 
be disposed of partly.at one market and 
_ partly at another. The return cargoes 
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are still more frequently collected at dif- 
ferent ports, and not unfrequently at ports 
diffzrent from those receiving the outward 
cargoes.—In this circuitous voyage, gene- 
raliy consisting of several links, the in- 
terest of the uadertakers materially re- 
quires also, either a trade or a freightage 
between the ports visited in the circuit. 
To réstrain the vessels of the United States, 
therefore, from this legitimate and accus- 
tomary mode of trading with the conti-, 
nent of Europe, as is contemplated by the 
order, and to compel them on oue hand, to 
dispose of the whole of their cargoes at a 
port which may want but a part; and on 
the other hand, to seek the whole of their 
returns at the same port, which may fur- 
nish but a part, or perhaps no part of the 
articles wanted, would be a proceeding as 
ruinous to our commerce as contrary to 
our essential rights——These observations, 
which are made in conformity with the 
sentiments of the president, cannot fail, 
sir, to have all the weight with an en- 
lightened and friendly government to 
which they are entitled, and the president 
persuades himself, that the good effect of 
traths. which they disclose, will be seen . 
in such measures as will remove all grounds 
for dissatisfaction, and demonstrate on 
that side, the same sincere disposition to 
cultivate harmony and beneficial inter- — 
course, as is felt and evinced by the 
United States and their government. I 
have, &c.. James Mapison, | 


Tuirp oF Parers, PRESENTED Fes. 22. 
No. 1—Nore from Messrs. Monroe 
and Pinkney to Mr. Secretary Can- 
ning, dated London, 24th July 1807, 
The undersigned, commissioners extra- 
ordinary and plenipotentiary of the U. 
States of America, have the honour to in- 
form Mr. Canning, that they are instruct- 
ed by the president of the United States 
to propose to his majesty’s government. a 
renewal of negotiation relative to the. ob- 
jects of the mission of the undersigned, 
with a view to a more satisfactory result 
than is found in the Instrument signed on 
the 31st of Dec. last, by his- majesty’s 
plenipotentiaries, and those of the United 
States.—The undersigned are persuaded 
that his majesty’s government will see in 
this measure, an unquestionable proof of 
the sincere desire of the president to place 
the friendly relations of the two countries 
beyond the reach of those misunderstand- 
ings which either the absence or the inade- 
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of the greatest delicacy and importance 
mn from time to time occasion.—lIt is 
under the influence of this solicitude, that 
the president has charged the undersigned 
to express to his majesty’s government, 
his unfeigned regret that the Instrument 
above-mentioned does not appear to him 
to be such as he can approve, and at the 
same time to declare his entire confidence 
that the just and liberal sentiments which 
animate his majesty’s government, corres- 
ponding with those which belong to the 
vernment of the United States, cannot 
| to lead, without delay or difficulty, to 
such an issue of the negotiation which is 
how proposed, as shall be suited in all 
respects, to the rights and interests of both 
nations, and therefore calculated to insure 
a long continuance of the friendship which 
so happily subsists between them.—The 
undersigned have already had the honour 
to present to Mr. Canning a Paper, which, 
taken in connection with a Project on the 
subject of Impressment, and another on 
the subject of certain Claims to Compen- 
sation by American citizens, presented by 
the undersigned at the same time, will be 
found to exhibit a compleat view of the 
Alterations which the Instrument above- 
mentioned is deemed by the president to 
require. They forbear to trouble Mr. 
Canning with a recapitulation of the de- 
tails which these Papers contain; but 
there are some Explanations upon the to- 
pics of Impressment and Compensation 
which they do not furnish, and which it is 
therefore incumbent upon the undersigned 
to avail themselves of this-eccasion to give. 
—It was one of the primary objects of the 
mission of the undersigned to adjust with 
his majesty’s government a formal and 
explicit arrangement relative to a practice 
by British ships of war, which has excited 
in-a very great degree the sensibility of 
the American people, and claimed the 
anxious attention of their government. 
The practice alluded to, is that of visiting 
on the main o¢ean the merchant vessels of 
the United States, navigable under the 
American flag, for the purpose of subject- 
ing their crews to a hasty and humiliating 
inquisition, and impressing as British sea- 
men such of the mariners, as upon that in- 
quisition the visiting officer declares to be 
so. The effect of this practice is, that the 
flag of an independant power is dishonour- 
ed, and one of the most essential rights of 
its sovereignty violated ; that American 
citizens, either mistaken for British sub- 
jects, or assumed to be such without in- 


quiry, are forced from the quiet pursuits of 
a lawful commerce into the severe and 
dangerous service of a foreign military 
navy, to expose their lives in fighting 
against those with whom their country is 
at peace; and that the merchant vessels of 
the United States are frequently thus strip. 


ped of so large a portion of their hands, - 


before their. voyages have been perform. 
ed, as to bring into the most imminent 
peril, and sometimes to produce the ac~ 
tual loss of the vessels, their cargoes, and 
their remaining crews. It cannot be 


surprising that a practice like this 


should act with peculiar force upon the 
feelings of those whom it oppresses, and 
that the sensation should extend itself te 
their countrymen and their government. 


The government of the United States has 


accordingly made this pretension the sub- 
ject of frequent discussion with G. Britain, 
and when an extraordinary mission to his 
majesty’s government was last year deter- 
mined on, it was one of the Instructions to 
the undersigned, to whom the duties of 
that mission were confided, to make no 
treaty which should not provide for that 
object. In the first stages of the negotia- 
tion, which followed that mission, the un- 
dersigned were led to indulge a confident 
expectation that such a provision should 
be obtained. At length however the re- 
jection by his majesty’s government of a 
project of an article on this point, which, 


without touching the question of right,. 


offered on the part of the United States 
an effectual equivalent for the mere for- 
bearance of the practice, having extin- 
guished all hope of an immediate adjust- 
ment of this subject by treaty, the under- 
signed felt that they were called upon by 
candour as well as by their duty to their 
government, to inform the British com- 
missioners, that the project relative to 
Impressment having failed, they had no 
power to conclude a Treaty upon the 
other points which had been discussed 
between them, so as to bind the govern- 
ment of the United States. The under- 
signed did accordingly give them this in- 
formation in the most explicit terms, and 
the negotiation was in consequence for a 
short time suspended. It was soon after- 
wards, however, suggested by his majesty’s 
commissioners, that, if this topic should 
be expressly reserved for future conven- 
tional arrangements, and a pledge given 
to the United States for resuming the con- 
sideration of it at a convenient season with 
that view, and if, in the mean time, such 
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an informal understanding should be sub- 
stituted, as in its practical effect would re-. 
move the vexation pi, apa of, it might 
perhaps be yet possible to conduct the 
negotiation to a result which would not be 
unacceptable to the respective govern- 
ments; and in pursuance of this sugges- 
tion the British commissioners presented 
to the undersigned on the 8th of Nov. 
last, the official’ Note, of which a copy is 
herewith enclosed. The undersigned trans- 
mitted to their government, for its consi- 
’ deration, a copy of this Note, together 
with a statement of the circumstances 
connected with it, and, without giving it 
their sanction, agreed in the mean time to 
concur with the British commissioners, as 
they were invited to do, in an effort to ad- 
just the stipulations of a Treaty upon the 
remaining objects of their mission, and to 
leave the effect of what should be adjusted 
to their government.—It appears that the 
president of the United States considers 
this collateral proceeding upon a con- 
cern of such paramount importance, as 
unsuitable to the nature of it, as well in 
the mode as in its terms. In this opinion 
the president does but continue to respect 
the considerations which heretofore indu- 
ced him to believe that an arrangement 
upon this point ought to stipulate with 
precision against the practice in question, 
and that the manner of it would properly 
be that which should be chosen for the 
arrangement of the other points of discus- 
sion; and in the Instructions which, in 
conformity with that opinion, he has now 
given to the undersigned, he does but 
manifest his reliance upon the spirit of 
justice and amity, which he is assured his 
majesty’s government will bring to the 
renewed consideration of a subject so 
interesting to the rights and feelings of a 
friendly nation, for such an adjustment of 


this, as well as of every other question be- | 


longing to the relations of the two. coun- 
tries, as shall confirm their dispositions to 
mutual kinfness, and promote the happi- 
ness and prosperity of both.—The subject 
of Compensation will perhaps be suf- 
ficiently explained by the inclosed co- 
pies of two Notes from the undersigned 
to lord Holland and lord Auckland and 
to lord Howick.—It will appear from 
the last of these Notes, that this sub- 
ject, for which the projected Treaty did 
not provide, was not to be affected by it ; 
but on the contrary, that the rights of the | 
United States and the Claims of their citi- 
zens were understood to be reserved - 
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future adjustment, as compleatly as if no- 
treaty had been made; and it will occur 
to Mr. Canning, that the project of an Ar- 
ticle on this point, which they had the ho- 
nour to leave with him at their late inter- 
view, is in the spirit of that understand- 
ing, and is besides so entirely free from 
objection, that no motive is likely to exist 
against the adoption of it——There is ano- 
ther subject, to which the undersigned 
have-the orders of the president to invite 
the attention of his majesty’s governnient, 
as affecting materially, and giving a new 
and unexpected character to the proposed 
Treaty. ‘They allude to the written De- 
claration relative to the French Decree of 
the 21st of Nov. last, by which his majes- 
ty’s plenipotentiaries their 
signature of the Treaty; a Declaration, 
which, in its actual form, creates unneces- 
sary embarrassments in the way of an 
acceptance of the treaty by the United 
States.—The undersigned persuade them- 
selves, that as this. proceeding, to which 
no sanction was given on their part, im- — 
posed on the United States no new obli- 
gation, and could only be intended to de- 
tlare that, in signing or ratifying the 
Treaty, it was understood by G. Britain 
that nothing contained in it would be a 
bar to any measure which, if no such 
treaty had been signed, would be lawful as 
a measure of retaliation against her ene- 
my, and as the occasion which produced 
it does not now appear to exist as then 
supposed, it will not be thought that any 
thing is sacrificed by withdrawing it as un- 
neces:ary.—-The undersigned, &c. 
James Monrog, Pinkney. 
(First Inclosure referred to in No 1.)— 
Copy of the Treaty or Amity, Com- 
MERCE, AND NaviGaTIoN, between his 
Majesty and the United States of 
America, concluded and signed on 
the 31st Dec. 1806, by the right hon. 
Henry Rd. Vassal lord Holland, one 
of his majesty’s privy council and 
lord keeper of his majesty’s privy 
seal, and Wm. lord Auckland one of 
his majesty’s privy council; and pre+ 
sident of the committee of council. 
for all matters of trade and foreign 
plantations, plenipotentiaries on the 
part of his Britannick majesty ; and 
James Monroe and Wm. Pinkney, 
commissioners extraordinary and mi- 
nisters plenipotentiary, on the part of 
. the United States. - 
His Britannic majesty, and the United 
States of America, being equally desirous 
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to promote and etuate the un-~ 
and’ friendship which happily 
subsist between the subjects of the united 
kingdom and the citizens of the United 
States, and for that purpose to regulate the 
commerce and navigation between their 
respective countries, territories, and peo- 
ple, on the basis of reciprocity and mutual 
convenience, have respectively named 
their plenipotentiaries, and have given to 
them full powers to make and conclude a 
Treaty of Amity, Navigation, and Com- 
merce ; that is to say, his Britannick ma- 
jesty has named for his plenipotentiaries 
Henry Rd. Vassal lord Holland, one of his 
majesty’s privy council and lord keeper of 
his majesty’s privy seal; and Wm. lord 
Auckland, one of his majesty’s privy coun- 
cil, and president of the committee of 
council for all matters of trade and foreign 
plantations: And the President of the Uni- 
ted States, by and with the advice of the 
Senate thereof, hath appointed for their 

lenipotentiaries James Monroe and Wm. 
commissioners extraordinary and 
plenipotentiaries; who, after having ex- 
changed their respective full powers, have 
agreed on the following Articles: : 


. Art. 1. There shall be a firm, inviolable 


and universal peace, and a true and sin- 
cere friendship between his Britannick 
majesty and the United States of America, 
and between their respective countries, 


territories, cities, towns, and’ people, of 


every degree, without exception of persons 
er places. 

Art. 2. It is agreed, that the several Ar- 
ticles of the Treaty of Amity, Commerce, 
and Navigation, between his majesty and 
the United States, made at London on the 


~ 19th of Nov. 1794, which have not expired, 


nor as yet had their full operation and ef- 
fect, shall be confirmed in their best form, 
and in their full tenour ; and that the con- 


tracting parties will also from time to time 


enter into friendly explanations on the 
subject of the said Articles, for the purpose 
of removing all such doubts as may arise 
or have arisen as to the true purport of the 
same, as well as for the purpose of render- 
ing the said Articles more conformable 
to their mutual wishes and convenience. 
Art. 3. His maj. agrees, that the Vessels 
belonging tothe U. States of America [and 


sailing direct from thesaid States,(1)] shall | 


_ Alterations proposed by the President of the 
United States. 

(1) Omit the words < and sailing direct 

from the ports of the said States.’— 


be admitted and hospitably re¢eived in alt 
the sea ports and harbours of the British 
dominions in the East Indies ; and that the 
citizens of the said United States ma 

freely carry on a trade [between the said 
territories and the said United States, (2)] 
in all articles of which the importation:or 
exportation respectively to and from the 
said territories shall not be entirely prohi- 
bited: Provided only, that it shall not be 
lawful for them, inany time of war between 
the British government and any power or. 
state whatever, to export from the said 
territories, without the special permission 
of the British government there, any mili- 
tary stores, or naval stores, or rice. The 
citizens of the United States shall pay for 
their vessels, when admitted into the said 
ports, no other or higher tonnage than 
shall be payable on British vessels, when 
admitted into the ports of the United 
States; and they shall pay no other or 
higher duties or charges, on the importa- 
tion or the exportation of the cargoes of 
the said vessels, than shall be payable on 
the same articles when imported or ex- 
ported in British vessels. But it is ex- 
pressly agreed, that the vessels of the Uni- 
ted States shall not carry any of the arti- 
cles exported by them from the said Bri- 
tish territories to any port or place, except 
to some port or place in America, where 
the same shall be unladen, (3) and such 
Regulations shall be adopted by both par- 
ties as shall from time to time be found 
necessary to enforce the due and faithful 
observance of this stipulation.—lIt is also 
understood, that the permission granted 
by this Article is not to extend to allow the 
vessels of the United States to carry on 
any part of the coasting trade of the said 
British territories,(4) but the vessels going 
out with their original cargoes or part 
thereof from one port of discharge to ano- 
ther, are not to be considered as carrying on 
the coasting trade. Neither is this Arti- 


(2) Omit the words ‘ betwe€n the said 
territories and the said United States,’ and 
insert ‘ with the said territories.’—(3) After 
the words ‘where the same shall be un- 
laden,’ insert ‘ or to some port or place or 
ports or places in China, or the Indian or 
other seas, beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 
from whence the said vessels shall proceed 
as aforesaid to some port or place in Ame- 
rica, and there unlade their cargoes.’— 
(4) After the words ‘ British territories, 


insert ‘ without the special permission of 
_. | the British government.’— 
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cle to be construed to allow the citizens of 
the said States to settle or reside within the 
said territories, or to go into the interior 
~ parts thereof, without the permission of 
the British government established there ; 
and if any transgressions should be at- 
tempted against the Regulations of the 
British government in this respect, the ob- 
servance of the same shall and may be en- 
forced against the citizens. of America in 
the same manner as. against British sub- 
jects or others transgressing the same rule. 
And the citizens of the Unitéd States, 
‘whenever they arrive at any port or har- 
bour in the said territories, orif they should 
be permitted in manner aforesaid, to go to 
any other place therein, shall always be 
subject to the Jaws, government, and juris- 
diction, of whatever nature, established in 
~ such harbour, port, or place, according as 
the same may be. ‘The citizens of the 
United States, may also touch for refresh- 
ment at the Island of Saint Helena, (3) 
but subject in all respects to such Regula- 
tions as the British government may from 
time to time establish there. 
. Art. 4. There shall be between all the 
dominions of his majesty in Europe and 
the territories of the United States, a reci- 
procal and perfect liberty of commerce 
and navigation. ‘The people and inhabi- 
tants of the two countries respectively shall 
have liberty freely and exclusively, and 
without resin ae and molestation, to come 
with their ships and cargoes to the lands, 
countries, cities, ports, places, and rivers 
within the dominions and territories afore- 
said, to enter into the same, toresort there, 
and to remain and reside there without 
any limitation of time ; also to hire and 
possess houses and warehouses for the pur- 
pose of their commerce ; and generally, 
the merchants and traders on each side 
‘shall enjoy the most compleat protection 
and security for their commerce, but sub- 
ject always as to what respects this Arti- 
cle, to the laws and statutes of the two 
countries respectively. (6). 


“(5) After the words ‘St. Helena,’ in- . 


sert ‘or at such other places as may be 
in the possession of Great Britain in the 
African or Asiatic seas.’—(6) At the end 
of the Article add «And it is further 
agreed, that if any other trade in and 
with the said British territories in the 
_East Indies than is hereby authorized, 
or any other or eat rights or advan- 
tages in respect thereof shall be granted 
or permitted to the citizens or subjects of 
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' Art. V.It is agreed, that no other or 
higher Duties shall be paid by the ships or 
merchandize of the one party in the ports 
of the other, than suchas are paid by the © 
like vessels or merchandize of all other 
nations. Nor shall any other or higher 
duty be imposed in one country on the im- 
portation of any articles, the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of the other, than 
are or shall be payable on the importation 
of the like articles, being of the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of any other fo- 
reign country.(7)—Nor shall any prohi- 
bition be imposed on the exportation or 
importation of any articles to or from the 
territories of the two parties respectively, 
which shall not equally extend to all other 
nations. But the British government re- 
serves to itself the right of imposing on 
American vessels entering into British 
ports in Europe a tonnage duty equal to 
that which shall at any time be payable 
by British vessels in the ports of Ameri- 
ca; and the government of the United 
States reserves to itself aright of imposing 
on British vessels entering into the ports 
of the United States, a tonnage duty equal 
to that which shall at any time be payable 
by American vessels in the British ports 
in Europe.—lIt is agreed, that in the trade 
of the two countries with each other,” the 
same duties of exportation and importa- 
tion on all goods and merchandize, and al- 
so the same drawbacks and bounties, shal? 
be paid and allowed in either country, 
whether such importation or exportation 
shall be made in British or American 
vessels. 

Art. 6. The high contracting parties 
not having been able to arrange at pre- 
sent, by treaty, any Commercial Inter- 
course between the territories: of the 
United States and his majesty’s’ islands 
and ports in the West-Indies, agree that, 
until that subject shall be regulated in a 
satisfactory manner, each oF the parties 
shall remain in the complete possession 
of its rights, in respect to such an inter- 
course. 6 

Art. 7. It shall be free for the high con- 


any European nation, the same shall be 
common to the citizens of the U. States.’— 
(7) At the end of the first Paragraph in- 
sert ‘nor shall any higher duties or charges 
be imposed in one country, on the expor- 
tation of any articles to the ports of the 
other, than such as are payable on the ex- 
portation of the like articles to every other 
foreign country.’— 
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tracti rties. respectively to appoint 
side,in the dominion and territories afore- 
‘said; and the said consuls shall enjoy 
those liberties and rights which belong to 
_ them by reason of their function; but 
before any consul shall act as such,, he 
shall be in the usual forms approved and 
admitted by the party to whom he is sent: 
‘And it is hereby declared to be lawful 
and proper, that in case of illegal or im- 
proper conduct towards the laws or go- 
vernment, a consul may either be pu- 
nished according to law, if the laws will 
reach the case, or be dismissed, or even 
sent back, the offended government assign- 
ing to the other the reasons for the same. 
—Either of the parties may except from 
the residence of consuls, such particular 
ben as such party shall judge proper to 
be excepted (8). 

Art, 8. It is agreed, that in all cases 
where Vessels shall be captured or detain- 
ed {on just suspicion of having on board 
enemy’s property, or of carrying to the 
enemy any of the articles which are con- 
_ traband of war (9)] or for [other (10)] 
lawful cause, the said vessel shall be 
sen nearest or most convenient 

rt; if any property of an enem 
be found vessel (11 
that part only which [belongs to the ene- 
my or (12)] is [otherwise (13) ] confiscable, 
shall be made prize, and the. vessel, unless 
by law subject to condemnation, shall 
be at liberty to proceed with the remain- 
der of the cargo, without any impediment. 
And it is agreed, that all proper measures 
shall be taken to prevent delay in decid- 
ing the cases of ships and cargoes so 
Drought in for adjudication, and in the 
payment or recovery of any indemnifica- 
tion adjudged or agreed to be paid to the 
masters or owners of such ships.—It is 
also agreed, that in all cases of unfound- 
ed detention, or other contravention of the 
Regulations stipulated by the present Trea- 
ty, the owners of the vessel and cargo so 


_ (8) Propose to strike out the last Para- 

ph.—(9) Omit the words ‘on just sus- 
picion of having on board enemy’s pro- 
perty, or of carrying to the enemy any 
of the articles which are contraband of 
war.’—(10) Omit the word ‘ other,’ and 
substitute ‘ any.’—~(11) Omit the words if 
any property of an enemy should be found 
on board such vessel.’—(12) Omit the 
words ‘ belongs to the enemy, or,’ — 
(13) Omit the word ‘ otherwise.’—~ 


detained shall be allowed damages propor. 
tioned to the loss occasioned thereby, to. 
gether with the costs and charges of the 
trial. 

Art. 9. In order to regulate what is in 
future to be esteemed contraband of war, 
it is agreed that under the said denomina- 
tion shall be comprized all arms and im- 


plements serving for the purposes of — 


war by land or by sea, such as cannon, 
musquets, mortars, petards, bombs, grena- 
does, carcasses, carriages for cannon, mus- 
quet rests, bandoliers, gunpowder, match, 
saltpetre, ball, pikes, swords, head pieces, 
cuirasses, halberts, lances, javelins, horse- 
furniture, holsters, belts, and generally all 
other implements of war; as also timber 
for ship building, copper in sheets, sail 
cloth, hemp, cordage, and in general 
(with the exception of unwrought iron and 
fir planks ; and also with the. exception of 
tar and pitch(14), when not going toa 
port of naval equipment, in which case 
they shall be entitled to pre-emption) 
whatever may serve directly to the equip- 
ment of vessels; and all the above arti- 
cles are hereby declared to be just objects 
of confiscation, whenever they are attempt- 
ed to be carried to an enemy ; but no ves- 
sel shall be detained on pretence of -— 
ing contraband of war, unless some of t 
above-mentioned articles not excepted, 
are found on board of the said vessel at 
the time it is searched. . 

Art. 10. Whereas in consideration of 
the distance, and other circumstances inci- 
dent to the situation of the high contracting 
parties, it may frequently happen that ves- 
sels may sail for a port or place belonging 
to an enemy, without knowing that the 
same is either besieged, blockaded, or in- 
vested, it is agreed, that every vessel so 
circumstanced, may be turned away, from 
such port or place, but she shall not be de» 
tained, nor her cargo, if not contraband, be 
confiscated, unless after such notice she 
shall again attempt to enter ; but she shall 
be permitted to go to any other port or 
place she may think proper ; nor shall any 
vessel or goods of either party, that may 
have entered into such port or place. be- 
fore the same was besieged, blockaded, or 
invested by the other, and be found there- 
in after the reduction or surrender of such 
~ be liable to confiscation, but shall 

restored to the owners or proprietors 


(14) After the words ‘tar and pitch,’ 
| add ‘turpentine and rosin.’— 
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thereof (15).—Neither of the parties when 
at war, shall, during the continuance of 
the Treaty, take from-on board the vessels 
of the other, the subjects of the opposite 
belligerent, unless they be in the actual 
employment of such belligerent. 

Art. 11. Whereas differences have aris- 
en concerning the trading with the c6lo- 
nies of his majesty’s enemies, and the in- 
structions giver by his majesty to his 
cruizers in tegard thereto; it is agreed, 
that, [during the present hostilities (16), 
all articles of the. growth, produce, an 
manufacture of Europe (17), not being 
contraband of war, may be freely carried 
from the United States to the port of any 
colony not blockaded, belonging to his 
majesty’s enemies.—Provided such goods 
shall previously have been, entered and 
landed in the United States, and shall 
have paid the ordinary duties on such arti- 
cles so imported for home consumption, and 
on re-exportation shall after the drawback 
remain subject to a duty equivalent to not 
less than one per cent. ad volorem, and 
that the said goods and the vessel convey- 
ing the same, shall from the time of their 
clearance from the American port, be bond 
fide the property of citizens and inhabi- 
tants of the United States: And in like 
manner, that all articles not being contra- 
band of war, and being the growth and 

roduce of the enemy’s colonies, may be 
Prought to the United States, and after 
having been there landed, may be freely 
caried from thence to any port of Europe 
(18) not blockaded, provided such goods 
shall previously have been entered and 
landed in the said United States, and shall 
have paid (19) the ordinary duties on co- 
lonial articles so imported for home con- 
sumption, and on re-exportation shall, 
after the draw-back, remain subject to a 
duty equivalent to not less than 2 per cent. 
ad valorem; and provided that the said 
goods and the vessel conveying the same, 


-(15) At the end of the first Paragraph in- 
troduce, a definition of the Blockade: «In 
order to determine what characterizes a 
blockade, that denomination is only given 
to a port where there is, by the disposition 
of the power which blockades it with ships 
stationary, or sufficiently near, an evident 
danger in entering.’—(16) Omit ‘ during 
the present hostilities..—(17) After the 
word Europe,’ insert or elsewhere.’— 
(18) After the word ‘ Europe,’ insert < or 
elsewhere.’—(19) After the word < paid,’ 
insert ‘ or secured to be paid.’— 
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be bond fide the property of citizens and 
inhabitants of the United States (20).— 
Provided always, that this Article, or any 
thing therein contained, shall not operate 
to the prejudice of any right belonging to 
either party ; but that, after the expiration 
of the time limited for the Article, the 
rights on both sides shall revive and be in 
fuil force. 

Art. 12. And whereas it is expedient to 
make special provisions respecting the 
Maritime Jurisdiction of the high con- 
tracting parties on the coasts of their re- 
spective possessions in North America, on 
account of peculiar circumstances belong- 
ing to those coasts, it is agreed that in all 
cases where one of the said high contract- 
ing parties shall be engaged in war, and 
the other shall be at peace, the belligerent 
power shall not stop, [except for the pur- 
pose hereafter mentioned (21),] the vessels 
of the neutral power, or the unarmed vessels 
of other nations within 5 miles from the 
shore belonging to the said neutral power 
on the Ameriean seas (22).—Provided 
that the said stipulation shall not take 
effect in favour of the ships of any nation 
or nations which shall not have agreed to 
respect the limit aforesaid as the line of. 
Martime Jurisdiction of the said neutral 
state: And it is further stipulated, that 
if either of the high contracting parties 
shall be at war with any nation or nations 
which shall have agreed to respect the 
said special limit or line of Maritime Ju- 
risdiction herein agreed upon, such con- 
tracting party shall have the right to stop 
or search any vessel beyond the limit of a 
cannon shot or 3 marine miles from the 
said coasts of the neutral power, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the nation to 
which such vessel shall belong. And with 
respect to the ships and property of the 
nation or nations not having agreed to re- 
spect the aforesaid line of jurisdiction, the 
belligerent power shall exercise the same 
rights as if this Article did not exist; 


(20) At the end of the Paragraph 
introduce the following < It is. under- 
‘stood, that no inference is to be drawn 
from this Article to affect any question, 
now or hereafter to be judicially depend- 
ing, touching the legality or illegality 
of a direct trade from Europe, or else- 
where, by citizens of the United States, 
with enemies colonies beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope.’—(21) Omit the words ‘ ex- 
cept for the purpose hereafter mentioned.’ « 


Vor. X. 


—(22) Omit the last Paragraph.— 
2P 
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and the several queens stipulated by 


- this Article shall have full force and effect 
enly during the continuance of the present 
Treaty. 

Art. 13. With respect to the Searching 
6f Merchant Ships, the commanders of 
ships of war and privateers shall conduct 
themselves [as favourably as the course of 
the war then existing may possibly permit 
towards the most friendly power that may 
remain neuter (23,)] observing as much as 
possible the acknowledged principles-and 
rules of the law of nations. And for the 
better security of the respective subjects 
and citizens of the contracting parties, and 
to prevent their suffering injuries by the 
men of war or privateers of either party, 
all commanders of ships of war and priva- 
teers, and all others the said subjects and 

 eitizens, shall forbear doing any damage 

_ to those of the other party, or committing 
any outrage against them; and if they act 
ta the contrary, they shall be punished, and- 
shall also be bound in their persons and 
éstates to make satisfaction and reparation 
fer all damages, and the interest thereof, 
of whatever nature the said damages may 
be.—For this cause, all commanders of 


(23) Propose to introduce, as the first 
Paragraph of the Article, the following, < If 
the ships of either of the parties shall be 
met with, sailing either along the coasts or 
on the high seas, by any private armed 
vessel of the other party, such armed vessel 

shall, for avoiding all disorder in visiting 
and examining the same, remain out of can- 
non shot, unless the state of the sea or place 
of meeting render a nearer approach ne- 
cessary; and shall in no case compel or 
- require such vessel to send her boat or her 
apers or any person from on board to the 
belligerent vessel, but the belligerent ves- 
sel may send her own boat and may enter 
_ her to the number of 2 or 3 men only, 
who may, in an orderly manner, make the 
necessary enquiries concerning the vessel 
and her cargo: And it is agreed, that 
effectual provision shall be made for pu- 
nishing violations of any part of this stipu- 
lation.’ —Omit the words ‘as favourably 
as the course of the war then existing may 
possibly permit towards the most friendly 
power that may remain neuter,’ and insert 
“according to the acknowledged princi- 
ples and rules of the laws of nations, and 
as favourably, moreover, as the course of 
the war then existing may possibly permit 
towards the most friendly power that may 
remain neuter.’— _ 
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privateers, before they receive their com. 
missions, shall hereafter be compelled to 
give, before a competent judge, sufficient 
ug by at least two respectable sure. 
ties, who have no interest in the said pri. 
vateer, each of whom, together with the 
said commander, shall be jointly and 
severally bound in the sum of 20001. ster. 
ling; or, if such ship be provided with 
above 150 seamen, or solgiers, in the sum 
of 400U.. sterling, to satisfy all damages 
and injuries, which the said privateers, or 
officers, or men, or any of them, may door 
commit during their cruize, contrary to the 
tenour of this Treaty, or to the Laws and 
Instructions for regulating their conduct; 
and further, that in all cases of aggressions, 
the said commissions shall be revoked and 
annulled.—It is alsoagreed, that whenever 
a Judge of a court of Admiralty of either 
of the parties shall pronounce sentence 
against any vessel or goods or property 
belonging to the subjects or citizens of the 
other party, a formal and duly authenti- 
cated copy of all the proceedings in the 
cause, mr of the said sentence, shall, if 
required, be delivered to the commander 
of the said vessel, without the smallest 
delay; he paying all legal fees and des 
mands for the same. . 
Art. 14. It is further agreed, that both 
the said contracting parties shall-not only 
refuse to receive any pirates into any of 
their ports, havens, or towns, or permit 
any of their inhabitants to receive, protect, 
harbour, conceal or assist them in any 
manner, but will bring to condign punish- 
ment all such inhabitants as shall be guil 
of such acts or offences.—And all their 
ships, with the goods or merchandizes 
taken by them, and brought into the ports 
‘of either of the said parties, shall be seized 
as far as they can be discovered, and shall 
be restored to the owners, or the factors 
or agents duly deputed, and authorized in 
writing by them, (proper evidence being 
shewn in the court of admiralty, for prov- 
ing the property) even in case such effects 
should fave passed into other hands by 
sale, if it be proved that the buyers 
knew, or had reason to believe, or 
suspect that they had’ been piratically 
taken. 
Art. 15. It is-likewise agreed, that’ the 
subjects and citizens of the two nations, 
‘shall not do any acts of hostility or vio- 
lence against each other, nor accept com- 
missions or instructions so to act from any 
foreign prince or state, enemies to the 


other party, nor shall the enemies of one 
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of the parties be permitted to invite or 
endeavour to enlist in the military service 
any of the subjects or citizens of the other 
y; and the laws against all such of- 
fences and aggressions shal] be punctually 
executed: and if any subject or citizen of 
the said parties respectively shall accept 
any foreign commission, or letters of 
_marque, for arming any vessel to act as 
a privateer against the other party, it is 
hereby declared to be lawful for the said 
party to treat and punish the said subject 
or citizen, having such commission or 
letter of marque, as a pirate. 

“Art. 16. It is expressly stipulated that 
neither of the said contracting parties will 
order or authorize any acts of reprizal 
against the other on complaints of injuries. 
and damages. until the said party shall 
first have presented to the other a state- 
ment thereof, verified by competent proof 
and evidence, and demanded justice and 

- satisfaction, and the same shall either have 
been refused or unreasonably delayed. 
Art. 17. [The ships of war of each of 
the'contracting parties shall at all timés be 
hhospitably received in the ports of the 
other, their officers: and crews paying due 
tespect to the laws and government of the 

country (24).] 
ed with that respect which is due to the 
commissions which they bear ; and if any 
insult should be offered to them by any of 
the inhabitants, all offenders. in this’ re- 
spect shall be punished as disturbers of the 
peace and amity between the two coun- 
tries. And both contracting parties agree, 
that in case any vessel of the one should, 
by stress of weather, danger from enemies, 
or other misfortunes,’ be reduced to the 
heeessity of seeking’ shelter in any of the 
ports of the other, into which such vessel 
could: notin ordinary cases claim to be 
admitted, she shall, on manifesting that 
necessity to the satisfaction of the govern- 
ment of the place, be hospitably received, 
and permitted to refit, and to purchase at 
the’ market price such necessaries as she 
thay stand in need of, conformably to such 


, Orders and Regulations as the government: 


of the place, having respect to the circum- 
stances of each case, shall prescribe.— 


She'shall not be allowed to break bulk or 


unload her cargo, unless the same shall 


(24) Substitute the following: * The 
ships of war and privateers of the two na- 
tions, as well as their prizes, shall be treated 

their respective ports as those of the 
Nation most favoured,’ —~ 


The officers shall be treat-_ 
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be bond fide necessary to her being refit- 
ted ; nor Shall she be obliged to pay any 
duties whatever, except on such articles 
as she may be permitted to sell for the 
purpose aforesaid. 
Art. 18. It shall not be lawful for any. 
foreign privateers (not being subjects or 
citizens of either of the said parties) whe 
have commissions from any power or 
state in enmity with either nation, to arm 
their ships in the ports of either of the 
said parties, nor to sell what they have 
taken, nor in any other manner to ex- 
change the same; nor shall they be al- 
lowed to purchase more provisions than 
shall be necessary for their going to the 
nearest port of that prince or state from 
whom they obtained their commissions. _ 
Art. 19. It shall be lawful for the ships 
of war and privateers, belonging to the 
said parties respectively, to carry whither- 
soever they please the ships and goods 
taken from their enemies, without being - 
obliged to pay any fees to the officers of 
the admiralty, or to any judges whatever ; 
nor shall the said prizes, when they ar- 
rive at and enter the ports of the said par- 
ties, be detained or seized; nor shall the 
searchers, or other officers of those places, 
visit such prizes (except for the purpose 
of preventing the carrying of any part of 
the cargo thereof on shore, in any manner 
contrary to the established laws of reve- 
nue, navigation, or commerce) ; nor shall 
such officers take cognizance of the vali- 
dity of such prizes; but they shall be at 
liberty to hoist sail, and depart as speedily 
as may be, and carry their said prizes to 
the place mentioned in their commissions or 
patents, which the commanders of the said 
ships of war or privateers shall be obliged 
to shew.—No shelter or refuge shall be 
given in their ports to such as have made 
a prize upon the subjects or citizens of 
either of the said parties, but if forced by 
stress of weather or the dangers of the sea 
to enter them, particular care shall be 
taken to hasten. their departure, and to 
cause them to retire as soon as possible. 
Nothing in ‘this Treaty contained shall 
however be construed to operate contrary 
to the former and existing public treaties 
with other ‘sovereigns or states: but the 
two parties agree, that while they conti- 


| nue in amity, neither of them will in fu- 


ture make any treaty that shall be incon- 
sistent with this or the preceding articles. 
—Neither of the said parties shall permit 
the ships or goods belonging to the sub~ 
jects or citizens of the other to be taken 
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’ within cannon-shot of the coast, nor with- 
in the jurisdiction described in Art. 12. so 
long as the provisions in the said Article 
shall be in force, by ships of war or others 


having commissions from any prince, 
republic, or state whatever. But in case 
it should so happen, the party whose ter- 
ritorial rights shall thus have been violated 
shall use his utmost endeavours to obtain 
from the offending party full and ample 
satisfaction for the vessel or vessels so 
taken, whether the same be vessels of war 
or merchant vessels (25). 
Art. 20. If at any time a rupture should 
take place (which God forbid) between 
_ his majesty and the United States, the 
merchants and others of each of the two 
nations, residing in the dominicus of the 
other, shall have the privilege of remain- 
ing and continuing their trade, so long as 
they do it peaceably, and commit no of- 
fence against the laws; and in case their 
conduct should render them suspected, 
and the respective governments should 
_ think proper to order them to remove, the 
term of 12 months from the publication 
of the order shall be allowed them for the 
rpose to remove them with their fami- 
Ties effects, and property ; but this favour 
shall not be extended to those who shall 
‘act contrary to the established laws: and 
for greater certainty, it is declared, that 
such rupture shall not be deemed to exist 


while negotiations for.accommodating dif- | 


ferences shall be depending, nor until the 
respective ambassadors or ministers, if 
such there shall be, shall be recalled or 
sent home on account of such differences, 
and not on account of personal misconduct, 
according to the nature and degree of 
which both parties retain their rights, 
either to request the recall or immediately 
to send home the ambassador or minister 
of the other, and that without prejudice 
to their mutual friendship and good-under- 
standing. 

Art. 21. It is further agreed, that his 
majesty and the United States, on mutual 
Regulations by them respectively, or by 
their respective ministers or officers au- 
thorised to make the same, will deliver 
up to justice all persons who, being 
a sr with murder or forgery, commit- 
ted within the jurisdiction of either, shall 
seek an asylum within any of the countries | 
of the other ; provided that this shall only 
be done on such evidence of criminality, 


(25) The two last Paragraphs to be 
struck out—- 
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as, according to the laws of the place 
where the fugitive or person so charged 
shall be found, would justify his apprehen- 
sion and commitment for trial, if the of. 
fence had there been committed. The 
expence of such apprehension and deli- 
very shall be borne and defrayed by those 


fugitive. 

Art. 22. In the event of a shipwreck 
happening in a place belonging to one or 
other of the high contracting parties, not 
— every assistance shall be given to the 
unfortunate persons, and no violence done 
to them, but also the effects which they 
shall have thrown out of the ship into the 
sea shall not be concealed or detained, nor 
damaged under any pretext whatever ; on 
the contrary the above mentioned effects 
and merchandize shall be preserved and 


pence being given to those who shall have 
assisted in saving their persons, vessels, 
and effects. 

Art. 23. And it being the intention of 
the high contracting parties that the peo- 
ple of their respective dominions shall 
continue to be on the footing of the most 
favoured nation, it is agreed that, in case 
either party shall hereafter grant any ad- 
ditional advantages, in navigation or trade, 
to any other nation, the subjects or citizens 
of the other party shall fully participate 
herein (26). 

_ Art. 24. The - high sontpenting parties 
engage to communicate to each other, 
without delay, all such laws as have been 
or shall be hereafter-enacted by their re- 
spective legislatures, as also all measures 
which shall have been taken for the Abo- 
lition or Limitation of the African Slave 
Trade; and they further agree to use 
their best endeavours to procure the. co- 
operation of other powers for the final and 
complete Abolition of a Trade so repug- 
nant to the principles of justice and hu- 
manity. 
Art. 25. And it is further agreed, that 
nothing herein contained, shall contravene 
or affect the due execution of any treaty 


(26) To stand thus: ‘It is agreed, 
that in case either party shall hereafter 
grant any additional advantages in navi- 
gation or trade to any other nation, the 
subjects or citizens of the other party shall 
fully participate therein freely, where it 
is freely granted to. such other nation, or 
on yielding the same compensation whea 
the grant is conditional.’— 


who make the requisition, and receive the ; 


restored to them, upon a suitable recom-_ 
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(21) Period to be five years.— 


_ ther complained, that full and complete 
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' the tenour of a Letter from. Mr. Merry to 


or treaties now actually subsisting between. 
either of the high contracting parties and. 
any other power or powers. 

Art. 26. This’ Treaty, when the same 
shall have been ratified by his majesty, 
and by the president of the United States, 
with the advice of their senate, and their 
respective ratifications mutually exchang-! 
ed, shall be binding and obligatory on 
his majesty and on the said states for ten 

ears(27), from the date of the exchange 
of the said ratification, and shall be ‘reci- 
procally executed and observed with punc-, 
tuality, and the most sincere regard to 
good faith. 


Articles proposed.——No person whatever 
shall, upon the high seas, and without the 
jurisdiction of either party, be demanded 
or taken out of any ship or vessel belong- 
ing to citizens or subjects of one of the 
other parties, by the public or private 
armed ships belonging to or in the service 
of the other, unless such person be at the 
time in the military service of an enemy 
of such other party.—Art. 2. Complaints 
having been made by divers merchants 
and other citizens of the United States, that 
during the war in which his majesty is en- 

ged, they have sustained loss and damage 
“ reason of the irregular and illegal cap- 
tures and condemnations of their vessels 
and other property, under colour or au- 
thority: of commissions from his majesty, 
contrary to the tenour of a communication 
from lord Hawkesbury to Mr. King, of 
the 11th of April. 1801, of which a copy 
is.annexed to this treaty, or contrary to 


Mr. Maddison, of the 12th of April 1801, 
of which a copy is also hereto annexed, 
or otherwise contrary to the known ,and 
established rules of the law of nations; and 
the said merchants and others having far- 


redress for the said losses and damages has 
not been, and cannot be, for various causes, 
had and obtained in the ordinary course of 
judicial proceedings, his majesty agrees 
that he will, without delay, cause the most 
effectual measures to be. taken in concert 
with the United States, for an impartial 
examination of the said complaints, and 
that he will cause full and complete repa- 
tation to be made thereupon to the parties 
entitled, as justice and equity, and the 
nature of the respective cases, shall appear 
to require. ha or} 
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(Second Inclosure referred to in No. 1.) 
—To the right hon. lord Holland and 
lord Auckland: dated London, Aug. 
20th, 1806. 

The undersigned, commissioners extra- 
ordinary and plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America, think it necessary to 
give to lords Holland and Auckland, the 
commissioners extraordinary and plenipo- 
tentiary of his majesty, a brief explanation 
in writing of, the ‘claims which they have 
already had the honour to mention to their 
lordships in a recent conference, of sundry 
American citizens, for suitable Compensa- 
tion for loss and damages sustained in the 
course of the present war, by reason of 


| irregular or illegal captures or condemna- 


tions of their vessels and other property, 
and at the same time. to call the atten- . 
tion of their lordships to the situation of 
certain Prize Causes arising out of some of 
these captures now depending in the tri- 
bunals of this country.—The undersigned 
are happy in having it in their power to 
state, that, according to the information 
they have been able to obtain, such of 
these Claims as relate to captures, which, 
from causes peculiar to themselves, have 
excited in America a more than ordinary 
degree of sensibility, are not so consider- 
able in number as at first was supposed.— 
The compiaints of this description, to which 
the undersigned would particularly invite 
the attention of their lordships, have been 
produced by seizures as prize, made in 
direct violation of rules of maritime prac- 
tice previously declared by his majesty’s 
gprerumeent to the government of the 
nited States, and in no degree revoked or 
affected by any arrangement between 
them, or even by any notification; the 
were about to be abandoned.—Of these 
seizures, the most important, and in every 
view the most interesting, were made in 
the year 1805, and in the early part of the 
year 1806, of the ships and merchandize of 
American citizens, upon the pretension, 
that the voyages on which they were en- 
gaged were direct or continuous between 
the colonies of his majesty’s enemies and 
some port in Europe.—Although it is cer- 
tain that the government of the United 
States had never admitted that illegality 
can be imputed to such a trade, even when 
confessedly continuous or direct, and had 
concluded that the question had been 
otherwise formally settled in its favour, 
the undersigned believe it to be unne- 
cessary to bring that point into view, 
with any reference to the cases now un- 
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der consideration. It is sufficient to state, 
that at the date of . these seizures the mer- 
chants. of the United: States did expli- 
citly understand, and justified in a con- 
fident belief, founded not only upon ante- 
cedent practice, but upon formal com- 
munication, in the year 1807, to the Ame- 
ftican minister in London from his ma- 
jesty’s principal secretary of state for the 
department of foreign 
. cumstances by which these’ voyages were’ 
accompanied, had been and were Fistinctly 
admitted by the British government and by 
British courts of prize, to break their con- 
tinuity, and render them unquestionably 
lawful.—The following detail will shew 
more precisely the nature and effect of 
the communication to wiich the under- 
signed allude.—The publie and private 
armed ships of*this country having seized 
American vessels bound from the United 
States to the’ ish West Indies, on the 
pretext that their cargoes consisted of 
articles of the growth of Spain when at 
war with Great Britain, and the vice ad- 
miralty court of Nassau having condemned 
the cargo of one of these vessels upon that 
pretext, Mr. King in a note to lord Hawkes- 
bury of the 13th March 1801, remon- 
strated against these acts as palpable 
abuses.—The subject of this remonstrance 
was immediately referred to the king’s ad- 
vocate, whose report of the 16th March 
1801, after declaring that the sentence of 
the vice admiralty court was erroneous,con- 
cludes with the following exposition of the 
law as understood in G, Britain, relative to 
the commerce of neutrals with belligerents 
and their colonies: “ It is now distinctly un- 
derstood,and has been repeatedlyso decided 
by the high conrt of appeal, that the produce 
the colonies of the enemy may be im- 
ported by a neutral into his own country, 
and may be re-exported from thence even 
to the mother country of such colony ; and 
in like manner the produce and manufac- 
tures of the mother country may in this cir- 
cuitous mode legally find their way to the 
colonies. The Sreract trade, however, be- 
tween the mother country and its colonies 
have not, I apprehend, been recognized as 
legal, either by his majesty’s government or 
by his tribunals.—What is a direct trade 
or what amounts to an intermediate im- 
portation into the neutral country may 
sometimes be a question of some difficulty. 
A general definition of either, applicable’ 
- to all cases, cannot well be laid down. 


The question must depend upon the parti- 
cular circumstances of each case. Perhaps 
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the mere touching in the’ neutral country 
to take fresh clearances may properly be 
considered as a fraudulent evasion, and ig 
in effect the “direct trade ; but the high 
court of admiralty has expressly decided, 


court of appeal will vary the rule), that 
landing the goods ‘and paying the duties 
m'the neutral country breaks the -conti- 
nuity of the voyage, and is such an impor: 
tation as legalises the trade, although the 
goods ee inthe same vessel, and’ 
on account of the same neutral proprietors, 
and to be forwarded for sale to the mo-~ 
ther country or the colony.” An Extract 
from this Report, containing the foregoing 

assage, was transmitted by the duke of 

ortland; in a letter of the 30th of March 
1801, to the lords ¢ommissioners of the ad- 
miralty. His grace’s letter concludes 
thus :** In order, therefore, to put a stop to, 
the 'inconveniencies arising from these er- 
roneous sentences of the vice admiralty 
courts, Ihave ‘the honour to’ signify to 
your lordships the king’s pleasure, that 
communication of the doctrine laid down in 
the said report shall be immediately made 
by your lordships'to the several judges pre- 
siding in them, setting forth what is held 
be the law upon’ the subject by the’ supe- 
rior tribunals, for their guidance and direc- 
tion.’—On the 11th of April 1801, lord 
Hawkesbury communicated to Mr. King, 
for the information of the government of 
the United States, a copy of the above let- 
ter of the duke of Portland, which is stated 
by his lordship to have been written by his 
‘majesty’s command, in consequetice of 
Mr. King’s representation of the preceding 
month, together with a copy of the extract 
from the report’ of the king’s advocate, 
referred to in his grace’s letter, and al- 
ready above quoted. ' Upon the receipt of 
| this communication Mr. King transmitted 
it'to his governniént in a letter (of which 
| a copy is annéxed) containing the follow- 
ing observations: '« I take the liberty of 
suggesting the expediency of publishing 
these copies in our newspapers, as the most 
expeditious means of communicating the 
same to the cruizing ships ‘and privateers 
in the American seas. Having iiitimated 
this suggestion to lord Hawkesbury before 
he prepared and sent me his answer, there 
ean be no rok oa here against ‘such 4 
publication.” The publication was direct- 
dersigned are persuaded that lord Holland 


and lord ‘Auckland will ‘at once perceive 


that the Report of ‘the king’s advocate, 


‘(and T see'no reason to expect that the 
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of the United States, and finally to their | 


. 1805, however, when a large amount of. 


_ of their. government; and these captures 
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thus unequivocally adopted by his majes- | 

ty’s government, and communicated as an 

actto be respected and confided in, through 
e American minister, to the government | 


citizens, and to Europe through the me- 

dium of a publication expected and au | 
thorized, cannot in any fair construction. 
be viewed as any thing short of a formal | 
declaration on the part of Great Britain ; | 
that the landing of the cargo and the pay- | 
ment of the duties in the neutral country | 
would be considered as legalizing the cir- | 
cuitous trade, even between. a belligerent 
and its own colonies.—The practice during 

the late and the two first years of the pre- 
sent war was in perfect conformity. with 
this document, and by that conformity en-— 
creased its authority, and furnished ‘an ad-_ 
ditional justification, if any had been re- | 
quired, for a dependance upon the doctrine | 
which it announced.—In the summer of 


American property was afloat, undeniably 
entitled to the protection. of the above 
rule, and committed to the high seas, un- 
der an implicit reliance upon a strict ad- 


herence to it; the rule was suddenly — 
. abandoned, and British cruizers fell upon 
this trade, thus sanctioned by the express 


admission, as well as by the. acquiescence 


are understood to, have received the highest 
judicial sanction.—The undersigned have 
no desire to dwell upon this subject. They 
are convinced that the liberal and equi- 
table sentiments which distinguish his ma- 
jesty’s government render. unnecessary 
the farther explanation of which it is sus- 
ceptible. Referring to two notes from the 
undersigned, Mr. Monroe, to lord Mul- 
ve, of the 23d of Sept..1805, and to Mr. 
ox, of the 25th of Feb:1806, the under- 
signed have only to declare their sincere 
conviction that his majesty’s government 
will not fail to see in the facts which they 
have had the honour to state, an irresistible 
call upon it to repair the injurious effects 
of these seizures. As to the few, cases of 
this class now depending’ before the lords 
commissioners of appeal, or-in other prize 
courts of ‘his, majesty, the undersigned 
feel assured that, measures:will' taken 
to cause theim'to_be favourably disposed 
‘of, and that;suitable reparation-will more- 
over be secyned the parties injured, for 
the loss arid damagé'they have sustained. 
The undersigned have therhonour to trans- 


mit herewith aclistrof all thie-cases of this 
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are still judicially depending.—The next 
class of these cases (of which lists and es- 
timates will hereafter be furnished) com- 
prehends captures during the existing war, © 
contrary to the tenorjof a letter of the 5thof 
Jan.'1804, from sir Evan Nepean to Mr. 
Hammond, on the subject of the Blockade 
of Martinique and Guadaloupe, of which 
a copy was enclosed ina letter of the 12th 
of April 1804, from Mr. Merry to Mr. 
Maddison, of both of which letters copies 
are herewith transmitted.—The citizens of 
the United States complain that they have 
suffered severely by captures, in violation 
of the rales laid down with so much faig- 
ness and precision in this communication, 
and that, where condemnations have not 
followed, compensation equivalent to the 
actual loss have not been and cannot be 
procured in the ordinary course by any 
exertions on their part. The pretext for 
some of these captures has been the breach 
of an alleged blockade of Martinique or 
Guadaloupe ;, for others, the breach of an. 
imaginary blockade of Curracoa ; and for 
others, the breach of an equally imaginary 
bluckadé of other ports and places. In 
all of these cases either the actual invest- 
ment of the particular port was wantin 
or the vessel seized for an imputed crimi- 
nal destination to it, had not been warned 
as required. The just extent of these 
claims the undersigned are not able to 
state, but they presume it cannot be con- 
siderable-—-The only remaining claims 
which. are reducible to any precise class, 
are those which relate to captures within 
the territorial jurisdiction of the United 
States. Of these, as well as of some 
others of a miscellaneous nature, which 
the undersigned have not at present the 
means of prescribing distinctly to lord 
Holland and lord Auckland, lists shall 
hereafter be prepared and laid before their 
lordships accompanied by suitable expla- 
nations. The undersigned, &c. James 
Mownror, Witttam Pinckney. . 
(Letter referred to in second Inclosure 
_ of No. 1.)—To the Secretary of State 
of the United States. Dated Washing- 
ton, April 12th, 1804. 
Sir; Mr. Thornton not having failed to 
transmit to his majesty’s government an 
account of the Representation which you 
were pleased.to address to him under date 
of 27 Oct. last year, respecting the block- 
ade of the islands of Martinique and Gua- 
daloupe, it is with great satisfaction, sir, 
that I have just received his majesty’s 


class, in. which axe’ distinguished .such as 


commands signified to me by his principal — 


‘ =| 
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secretary of state for foreign affairs, under 


date of the. 6th Jan. last, to communicate 


to you the instructions which have in 
consequence of your representation been 
sent to commodore Hood and to the judges 
of the vice admiralty courts in the West 
Indies.—I have accordingly the honour to 
transmit to you, sir, the inclosed copy of 
a letter from sir Evan Nepean, secretary 
to the board of admiralty, to Mr. Ham- 
mond, his secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, specifying the na- 
ture of the instructions which have been 
given.—His majesty’s government doubt 
not that the promptitude which has been 
manifested in redressing the grievance 
complained of by the government of the 
United States, will be considered by the 
latter as an additional evidence of his ma- 
jesty’s constant and sincere desire to re- 
move any ground of misunderstanding 
that could have a tendency to interrupt 
the harmony which so happily subsists be- 
tween his government and that of the 
United States. Ihave &c. Ant. Merry, 
(Letter referred to in second Inclosure 
of No. 1. and in the preceding Letter.) 

To George Hammond esq. Dated 


Admiralty Office, 5th Jan. 1804. 
Sir ; Having communicated to the lords 


of the admiraiwy ford Hawkesbury’s let- 
ter of the 23d ultimo, inclosing the copy 
of a dispatch which his lordship had re- 
ceived from Mr. Thornton his majesty’s 
chargé d’affaires in America, on the sub- 
ject of the blockade of the islands of Mar- 
tinique and Guadaloupe, together with the 
report of the advocate general thereupon; 
I have their lordships commands to ac- 
quaint you, for his lordship’s information, 
that they have sent orders to commodore 
Hood not to consider any blockade of 
those islands as existing, unless in respect 
of particular ports which may be actuall 
invested, and then not to capture vessels 
bound to such ports unless they shall pre- 
viously have been warned not to enter 
them, and that they have also sent the 
necessary directions on the subject to the 
judges of the vice admiralty courts in the 
West Indies and America. I am &c. 
3 Evan NEPEAN. 
(Third Inclosurse referred to in No. 1.) 
To James Monroe esq. and Wm. 
Pinckney esq. Dated Holland House, 
Nov. 8th, 1806. 
His majesty’s commissioners and pleni- 
potentiaries have the honour to represent 
to the commissioners and plenipotentiaries 


ef the United States—That the project of 
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an article on the subject of impressing sea. 
men, together with the reasonings b 
which the commissioners of the United 
States have urged the expediency of an 
engagement on that subject, has been con- 
sidered with the same friendly and conci- 
liatory disposition, which ‘fe marked 
every step of the negotiation :—That his 
majesty’s government has not felt itself 
prepared to disclaim or derogate from a 
right which has been uniformly and gene. 
rally maintained, and in the exercise of 
which the security of the British navy may 
be essentially involved; more especially _ 
in a conjuncture when his majesty is en-. 
gaged in wars which enforce the neces- 
sity of the most vigilant attention to the 
preservation and-supply of the naval force 
of his kingdora :—That his majesty’s go- 
vernment, actuated by an earnest desire to 
remove every cause of dissatisfaction, has 
directed his majesty’s! commissioners to 
give to Mr. Monroe and Mr. Pinckney 
the most positive assurances that instruc- 
tions have been given and shall be repeat- 
ed and enforced for the observance of the 
greatest caution in the impressing of Bri- 
tish seamen; and that the strictest care 
shall be taken to preserve citizens of the 
United States from any molestation or 
injury; and that immediate and prompt 
redress shall be afforded upon any repre- 
sentation of injury sustained by them :— 
That the commissioners of the United, 
States well know that no recent cases of 
complaint have occurred, and that no pro- 
bable inconvenience can result from the 
postponement of an article subjected to so 
many difficulties. Still that his majesty’s 
commissioners are instructed to entertain 
the discussion of any plan that can be de- 


-vised to secure the interests of both states 


without any injury to rights to which they 
are respectively attached :—That in the 
mean time the desire of promoting a right 
conclusion of the proposed treaty, and of 
drawing closer the ties of connection be- 
tween the two countries, induces his ma- 
jesty’s commissioners to express their 
readiness to proceed to the completion of 
the other articles, in the confident hope, 
that the result cannot fail to cultivate and 
confirm the good understanding happily 
subsisting between the high contracting 
parties ; and still further to augment the 
mutual prosperity of his majesty’s sub- 
jects, and of the citizens of the United 
States. Vassatt Hottanp. AvucKLanD. 
(Fourth Inclosure referred to in No. 1.) 
—ToL.Vise. Howick. March 14,1807. 
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My lord ; In conformity with the inti- 
mation which your lordship was so good 
as to make to us at a late interview, rela- 
tive to certain claims and prize causes, 
which had been brought into discussion in 
the course of the late negotiation, between 
his majesty’s commissioners and those of 
the United States; we have the honour 
to transmit to your lordship, the copy of a 
note to lord Holland and lord Auckland, 
in which those claims and prize causes are 
fully explained. It is proper to add, 
that at the time of the signature of the 
Treaty, it was distinctly understood be- 
tween the commissioners on both sides, 
that this subject was not to be affected by 
it, but was to remain completely open for 
future adjustment.—We have it-upon the 
statement contained in that note, and the 
documents to which it refers, in perfect 
confidence that it will be viewed by your 
lordship with the interest which belongs 
to it, and that every thing which is suita- 
ble to the high and honourable character 
of his majesty’s government, and the just 
claims of the United States will be done, 
with relation to it, as promptly as cireum- 
stances will permit. We have &c. 
James Monroe. Ww. Pinkney. 

No. 2.—Letter from Mr. Secretary 

Canning to Lords'Holland and Auck- 
land. Dated Foreign Office, July 
25th, 1807. 

My lords; I have the honour to inclose 
to your lordships, the copies of a note 
which I have received from Mr. Monroe 
and Mr, Pinkney, and of the several do- 
cuments that accompanied it; I' submit 
these papers to the consideration of your 
lordships, for the purpose of calling your 
attention to that passage of the note which 


majesty’s commissioners, on the impress- 
ment of seamen from on board of Ameri- 
can ships.’ It is extremely desirable that 
his majesty’s government should-have the 
fullest information on this important point; 
and I have to request, that your lordships 
will be pleased to state to me, whether 
the representation contained in this part 
of the note of the American commissioners 
be accurate ; and whether your lordships 
signified any such acquiescence as is there 
described in the implied “informal under- 
standing, respecting the forbearance to be 
observed by the British cruizers, in regard 
to the practice of impressment of seamen 
on board of American vessels.” 
Ihave, &c. Grorce CANNING. 

No. Ill.—Letter from lords Holland 
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and Auckland to Mr. Seoretary Can- 
ning, dated July 28th, 1807. 
Sir; We have received the honour of 


your Letter with its several Inclosures, 
and are desirous ‘to give the fullest infor- 
mation in our power respecting any. part 
of our late negotiation with the commis- 
sioners of the United States. 
accordingly applied our attentidn to that 
passage of the Note delivered to you by 
Mr. Monroe and Mr. Pinkney, which 
states that “soon after the suspension of 
the negociations, it was suggested by his 
majesty’s commissioners, that if the topic 
relative to Impressment should be ex- 
pressly reserved for future conventional 
arrangement;'and a pledge given to the 


We have 


United States for resuming the considera- 


tion of it at a convenient season, with that 
view; and that, if, in the mean time, 
such an informal understanding should be 
substituted, as in its practical effect would 
remove the vexation complained of, it 


might perhaps be yet possible to conduct 
the negotiation to a result which would 
not be unacceptable to the respective go- 
vernments.. And in pursuance of this 
suggestion, the British commissioners 
presented their official note of the 8th day 
of Noy. last.”’—It appears to us, that’ the 
several parts of this statement taken with 
the context, have all the accuracy and ho- 
nourable and right meaning which we ex- 
perienced in the whole negotiation.— 
When the American commissioners speak 
of “ such an informal understanding to be 
substituted, as would in its practical effect 
remove the vexation complained of,” they 
do not mean, and certainly: his majesty’s 
commissioners never meant, that there 
should be a forbearance or suspension or 
discontinuance of the practice and exer- 
cise of the Impressment of British seamen. 
On the contrary, they proceed to say that 
“ pursuant to the suggestion of the British ° 
commissioners, the official note of the 8th 
of Nov. was presented.” To that Note 
we beg leave to refer—We considered that 
Note, and still consider it as pledging his 
majesty’s government to give instructions 
to British cruizers, “to be very cautious 
in the exercise of the right of impressing 
British seamen, to take the strictest care 
to preserve the citizens of the United 
States from molestation or injury, and to 
redress any grievances which might be 
sustained by them.”—When the negotia- 
tion proceeded after our delivery of that 
Note, we thought, and still think, that the 
treaty which we signed (omitting the. 
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‘point of Impressment, and several other 
points afterwards included in the proposed 
additional articles) was in itself compleat 
and unconditional, and subject to no reser- 


vation on either part, except that which 


was expressed in our second Note of the 
30th of Dec. on the signature of the trea- 
ty.—If circumstances had not taken place, 
which made it our duty to suspend the 
. signing of the additional articles, and 
which eventually discontinued the nego- 
tiation in our hands, we should have con- 
sidered ourselves as bound to advert bond 
fide to the further pledge contained in our 
official note of the 8th Nov. We mean 
that paragraph which states, “that no re- 
.cent cases of complaint have occurred 
{respecting the exercise of the right of 
Impressment), and that no probable incon- 
venience can result from the postpone- 
ment of an article, subject to so many 
difficulties; still, that his majesty’s com- 
missioners are instructed to entertain the 
discussion of any plan that can be devised 
to secure the interests of both states, with- 
eut any injury to rights to which they are 
Fespectively attached.’ The obvioussense 
of this paragraph, and the forms and sub- 
stance of the compleated treaty, and the 
proposed additional articles appear to us 
to leave no doubt relative to the mutual 
understanding and views of those who 
were employed in a negotiation of such 
- mmportance to their respective countries. 
‘We have &c. Vassar Hottanp. 
AUCKLAND. 
No. IV.—Letter from Mr, Secretary 
* Canning to Lords Holland and Auck- 
land, dated August 6th, 1807. 

My lords; In acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of the letter which your lordships 
have done me the honour to address to me, 
in answer to mine. of the 25th ult. I am 

sorry to have occasion to troubie your 
Jordships with any further enquiry ; but 
I am sure that your lordships will feel that 
the point most immediately in question, 
respecting the Impressment of British sea- 
men from American ships, is one of such 
essential importance at the present mo- 
ment, as to make it necessary for’ me to 
ascertain, with as much accuracy as pos- 
sible, what has really passed between your 
lordships and the American commissioners’ 
upon this subject.—I understood the Ame- 
rican commissioners to say, that in addition 
to whatever passed in writing between you, 
they received from your lordships an in- 
_formal assurance of something that « should 
in its practical effect remove thegrievance 
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complained of.’. By “ the grievance 
sioners to mean the practice of Impress. 
ment itself, not any abuses of that prac. 
tice.—Your lordships deny that any for. 
bearance was promised, “ in the sense of 
any suspension or discontinuance of the 
practice,” and your lordships refer to 
your Note of the 8th of Nov. as contain. 
ing the correct statement of what you 
communicated to the American commis. 
sioners.—The Note of the 8th of Nov. cer. 
tainly promises forbearance in the practice, 
but not a discontinuance of the practice, 
of Impressment.—I am therefore under 
the necessity of requesting your lordships 
to. have the goodness to state to me, 
whether the Note of the 8th of Nov. does, 
according to your lordships recollection 
and belief, contain the whole of what was 
promised or held out by your lordships to 
the American commissioners upon. this 
point ?—Whether whatever else passed 
(if any thing else did pass) in conversa- 
tion, was in strict conformity to that 
Note ; implying no further concession or 
forbearance on the part of Great Britain, 
|and authorizing no further expectation on 


so, it does appear to me that the American 
commissioners have misconceived the ef- 
fect of your lordships communication to 
them ; and must have represented it to 
their government as implying a much 
larger concession than was in fact in your 
lordships contemplation. I have, &c. 
Grorce Canninc, 
No. V.—Letter from Lords Holland 
and Auckland to Mr. Secretary Can- 
ning, dated Aug. 10th, 1807. 

Sir; In answer to your letter of the 6th 
instant, we have the nh to repeat our 
former assurances that it is our desire as 
it is our duty, to give you every possible 
information respecting the negotiation 
with the American Commissioners, which 
his majesty was lately pleased to entrust 
to us.—As the points in which our answer 
to your letter of the 25th ult. has not ap- 
peared to you sufficiently clear and satis- 
factory, we must again refer you to our 
official Note of the 8th of Nov. last, as 
containing a full and authentic statement 
of what was settled between us and the 
American commissioners, with regard to” 
the Impressment of British seamen from 
on board of. American ships. That Note 
was delivered after many fruitless confer- 
ences, held for ‘the purpose of devising 
some expedient that might reconcile the 


complained of,” I understood the commis. 


the part of the United States >—If this be © 
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to pledge the British government to 


_navy, who take refuge in the American 


_ to comply with that request, as we shall 
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interests and pretensions of both nations 
on this important point. © But finding after 
much careful consideration of the ditterent 
lans proposed to us, that the difficulties 
which stood in the way of any final and 
ymanent adjustment were at that time 
imsurmountable, we were compelled to 
rest satisfied with the temporary and im- 
ect arrangement, which our Note of 
the 8th of Nov. promised to afford. We 
certainly did not then understand, nor do 
we now understand, that by that Note we 
ledged our government to abstain in fu- 
ture from the. practice of impressing Bri- 
tish seamen from American merchant 
vessels. We certainly, however, did mean 


make its cruizers observe the utmost 
caution, moderation, and forbearance in 
the exercise of that practice; but we ne- 
ver either expressed or implied, that they 
were to desist from taking British seamen 
from American merchant ships. We far- 
ther engaged that our government would 
be at all times ready to take into its se- 
rious consideration any proposal made to 
it by the American government, for the 
recovery of deserters from the British 


territory or on board of American ships, 
without having recourse to the means 
which are at present resorted to for that 
purpose.—Whatever passed in conversa- 
tion was, we conceive, in strict confor- 
mity to that Note, and implied no farther 
concession nor forbearance on the part of 
G. Britain than extreme caution and mo- 
deration in the exercise of the right, 
which alone, without any discontinuance, 
much less renunciation of the practice, we 
Seon our confident hope would be 
sufficient to prevent such inconveniences 
and outrages as the American commis- 
sioners represented and contended had 
frequently arisen from it. We have, &c. 
Houtanp. AUCKLAND. 
No. VI.—Letter from Messrs. Monroe 
and Pinckney to Mr. Secretary Can- 
ning, dated Oct. 18th, 1807. 

Sir; In our interview of yesterday, you 
requested that we would explain the 
gtound of the opinion which is expressed 
in our letter of July 24—that the occasion 
which induced the British. commissioners 
to present to us the Note of the 31st Dec. 
preceding had ceased to exist. We hasten 


do, to give an explanation of any other 
passage in that letter which you may de- 
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when the British commissioners presented 
to us that paper, that the decree of the 
government of France, to which it related, 
ought not to be considered applicable to 
the United States, because such a con- 
struction was plainly hy“ to the 
treaty subsisting between the United States 
and France; and likewise, because the. 
decree might be understood to relate only 
to France and the dominions subject to. 
her arms. We alluded however, in our. 
letter of July the 24th, to circumstances. 
which had occurred since the date of the 
decree, as fixing unequivocally an inter-. 
pretation of it, which we at first supposed 
to be reasonable.—Great anxiety having, 
been excited by a different construction, | 
which many believe the decree to be sus- 
ceptible of, the minister of the United 
States at Paris requested of the minister of 
marine, who was charged with its execu- 
tion, an explanation of the sense in which 
it was understood by his government, whe, 
assured him, that it was not intended that 
it should in any degree interfere with the 
provisions of the treaty of 1800 between ~ 
the United States and France.—We relied 
also upon the fact, not only that no coun- 
tenance had been given by any practice 
or judicia) decision in France to a different 
construction, but that the practice was in 
precise conformity with the view above 
suggested ; and that in a cause in which 
the question had been brought into dis- 
cussion, the court had sanctioned the con- 
clusion that the treaty between the two 
nations was to be exactly fulfilled, and 
that the decree was to be so construed as 
not to infringe it.—We think it proper to 
confine ourselves to the explanation which 
you have desired, of the passage alluded 
to in our former letter, and not to enter in 
this communication in any. other respect 
on the subject of the paper with which it 
is connected. We have, &c. 
James Monros. Wittiam Pinckney. 
No. -VII.— Letter from Mr. Secretary 
Canning to Messrs. Monroe and Pinck- 
ney, dated Oct. 22d, 1807. 
Gentlemen; The considerations which 
have hitherto suspended our communica- 
tion on the subject of the treaty returned 
from America, having ceased by the ter- 
mination of the discussion between Mix 
Monroe and myself, respecting the en-+ 
counter between the Leopard and the 
Chesapeake, I have now the honour to 
transmit to you the answer which I have 
been commanded by his majesty to return 
to your note of the 24th July. 1 have, &e. 


sire. We were of opinion at the time 
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No. VIM. — Note from Mr. Secretary 
Canning to Messrs. Monree and 
Pinckney, dated Oct. 22d, 1807. 

The undersigned, his majesty’s princi- 
pal secretary of state for foreign affairs, in 
returning an answer to the official note 
with which Messrs. Monroe and Pinckney 
have accompanied their communication of 
the copy of the treaty which has been sent 
back unratified from America, is com- 
* manded, in the first place, to inform the 

American commissioners, that his majesty 

cannot profess himself to be satistied that 

the American government has taken any 
such effectual steps, with respect to the 
decree of France, by which the whole of 
his majesty’s dominions are declared to be 
in a state of blockade, as to do away the 
ground of that reservation which was con- 
tained in the nete delivered by his maj.’s 
commissioners at the time of the signature 
of the treaty ; but that, reserving to him- 
self the right of taking, in consequence of 
that decree, and of the omission of any 
effectual interposition, on the part of neu- 
tral nations, to obtain its revocation, such 
measures of retaliation as his majesty 
might judge -expedient, it was neverthe- 
less the desire arid determination of his 
majesty, if that treaty had been sanctioned 
by the ratification of the president of the 
United States, to have ratified it, on his 
majesty’s part, and to have given the 
fullest effect to all its stipulations.—Some 
- of the considerations upon which the re- 
fusal of the president of the United States 
to ratify the treaty is founded are such as 
can be matter of discussion only between 
the American government and its com- 
missioners; since it is not for his majesty 
to inquire, whether in the conduct of this 

negotiation the commissioners of the U. 

States have failed to conform themselves 

in any respect to the instructions of their 

government.—In order to determine the 
course which his majesty has to pursue in 
the present stage of the transaction, it is 
sufficient that the treaty was considered, 
by those who signed it, as a complete and 
perfect instrument.—No engagements were 
entered into, on the part of his majesty, 
as connected with the treaty, except such 
as appear upon the face of it. Whatever 
encouragement may have been given by 
his majesty’s commissioners to the hope 
~ expressed by the commissioners of the 
United States, that discussions might there- 
after be entertained with respect to im- 
pressment of British séamen for merchant 
vessels, must be understcod to have had 
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in view the renewal of such discussions, 
not as forming any part of the treaty then 
signed, (as the American commissioners 
appear to have been instructed to assume) 
but separately, and at some subsequent 
period more favourable to their successful 
termination.—But the altcrations proposed 
by the president of the United States in 
the body of the treaty thus formerly con. 
cluded, appear to require more particular 
observation.— The undersigned is com- 
manded distinctly. to protest against a 
practice altogether unusual jn the political 


‘transactions of States ; by which the Ame- 


rican government assumes to itself the 
privilege of revising and altering agree- 
ments concluded, and signed, on its be- 
half, by its agents duly authorized for that 
purpose; of retaining so much of those 
agreements as may be favourable to its 
own views, and of rejecting such stipula- 
tions, or such parts of stipulations, as are 
conceived to be not sufficiently beneficial 
to America.—If the American government 
has a right to exercise such a revision, an 
equal right cannot be denied to others. 
And it is obvious, that the adoption of 
such a practice by both parties to a treaty, 
would tend to render negotiation indefinite, 
and-settlement hopeless ; or rather to su- 
persede altogether the practice of negotia- 
tion through authorized commissioners, 
and to make every article of a compact 
between state and staté the subject of re- 
peated reference, and of endless discus- 
sion. —The alteration of particular articles 
in a treaty,.after the whole has been care- 
fully adjusted and arranged, must neces- 
sarily open the whole to renewed delibe- 
ration. ‘The demands of one party are not 
to be considered as absolute, and the con- 
cessions of the other as uncenditional. 
What may have been given, on the one 
hand, in consideration of advantage to be - 
derived, in return, from accompanying 
stipulations, might have been refused, if 
those stipulations had been less favour- 


able ; and. must necessarily be withdrawn, 


if they are changed.—lt cannot he ad- 
mitted, that any government should hold 
those with whom it treats to all that has 
been granted by them in its favour, relax- 
ing at the same time, on its part, the reci- 
procal conditions for which its own faith 
has been engaged ; or that, after having 
obtained by. negotiation a knowledge of 
the utmost extent of concession to which 
the other contracting party is prepared. to 
consent in the conclusion of a treaty, it 
should require yet further concession, 
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was a necessity for having before the 
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without equivalent, as the price of its rati- 
fication. —The undersigned is therefore 
commanded to apprize the American com- 
missioners, that although his majesty will 
be all times ready to listen to any sugges- 
tions for arranging, in an amicable and ad- 
vantageous mauner, the respective interests 
of the two countries, the proposal of the 
president of the United Siates for proceed- 
ing to negotiate anew, upon the basis of a 
treaty already solemnly concluded and 
signed, is a proposal wholly inadmissible. 
And his majesty has therefore no option, 
under the present circumstances of this 
transaction, but to acquiesce in the refusal 
of the president of the United States to 
ratify the treaty signed on the 31st of 
Dec. 1806. ‘The undersigned, &c. 
GrEoRGE CaNnNING. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, February 16. 
Mepiation or Russia AND Avusrrta.] 


Mr. Whitbread rose, pursuant to notice, 
to move for certain Papers, which there 


house, previous to the discussion which he 
intended to introduce on Monday se’n- 
night. All these papers were so obvious- 
ly necessary to come to a right under- 
standing on the subject of the propriety 
or impropriety of the conduct of minis- 
ters, relative to the proffered Mediation 
of Russia, and Austria, and he was so 
much at a loss to conceive any inconveni- 
ence that con'd result_ from their produc- 
‘tion, that unless he had received intimation 
that some of the motions would not be 
acceded to, he would not have thought 
that, in the present instance, there was any 
occasion whatever for his entering upon 
the question at all. But, as the matter 
stood, he should be wanting in his duty to 
the house and to the public, if he did not 
say something in support of the argument 
so ably maintained the other night, that 
publicity was the essence’ of the British 
constitution ; and that parliament had a 
right to call for, and demand, all informa- 
tion which it was consistent with the pub- 
lic safety to give. Publicity might in- 
deed be emphatically termed the essence 
of the British constitution, and to with- 
hold important information was therefore 
a Violation of its most essential principle. 
—Having said this much generally, he 
would now advert to the particular object 
which he had in view, in the motions 
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the house. Ministers, after the various 
transactions in which they had been en- 
“gaged last summer, had laid upon the ta- 
ble notes, dispatches, and extracts of dis- 
patches, explanatory of their conduct. 
These he considered deficient, and his de- 
sign was to call upon them to supply the 
chasm which they had left. His first mo- 
tion was for « Copies and Extracts of Dis- 
patches from the secretary of state for 
foreign affairs to our ministers at Vienna 
relative to the proffered Mediation of 
Austria.” As he understood that this 
was to be granted, he would say nothing 
further upon that point. The second, he 
considered as of paramount importance. 
It was for the « Substance of any commu- 
nication made by his majesty’s minister 
at the court of Petersburgh, to his majes- 
ty’s principal secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, of a conversation held between the 
emperor of Russia and lord Hutchinson, 
on the 23rd of Aug. 1807, relative to the 
Treaty of Peace concluded by Russia, and 
the offer made by that power to mediate a 
peace between G. Britain and France.””— 
When he had given notice of this motion 
on a former day, the right hon. secretary 
had said, that he thought it improper to 
lay before the house any communication 
of an accredited minister with a foreign 
sovereign. After that, he must give up in 
despair all hope of convincing him that 
this document ought to be granted. But 
as his colleague, the right hon. the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, had modified that 
opinion, and said, that he did not go quite 
to the extent of the right hon. secretary, he 
would address himself to bim, in the hope 
that he would not be altogether so inac- 
cessible to the reasons which he-might be 
able to urge for the production of these 
papers. But, addressing a few words, 
however, in the first place, to the right 
hon. secretary, he said, that one would: 
think, from what the right hon. gent. had 
stated, that the communication of a con- 
versation of a minister with a sovereign, 
was a thing which had never happened. 
The right hon. gent. thought that policy 
compelled our ministers to hold confe- 
rences with sovereigns, on account of the 
system to that effect introduced by the 
French ambassadors, with whom it was 
necessary that the British ambassadors 
should be on equality; and this he made 
an excuse for welnanantish upon the point 
of delicacy to these sovereigns. He spoke 
in high terms of the British ambassador 


which he was now about to submit to 


being compelled to stand in the anti-room 
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and witness the conduct of the French 
ambassador bearding the sovereign. By 
that the right hon... gent. meant, perhaps, 
to insinuate, that our ministers ought to 
copy the example of the French, and 
claim an equal privilege on that head. 
With this spirit he might, perhaps, think 
that our ministers ought not to remain at 
the court. Now, he would ask him, whe- 
ther our ministers had been required to 
cert in this manner? He believed 
e could not be so indiscreet as to say 
so. He insinuated that it was a breach of 
duty in anaccredited minister, to mention 
_ the conversations he might have had with 
a sovereign. This was not the case in all 
‘circumstances; but, at any rate, the noble 
lord (Hutchinson) was not an accredited 
minister ; but a most. distinguished indivi- 
dual—a hero, in this age of European he- 
roes—one who was renowned all over the 
world for his military talents, and no less 
celebrated for his high sense of honour, 
than for his skill in his profession. One 
who, as a private individual, maintain- 
ed a communication with the emperor 
of Russia, with the knowledge of our 
accredited minister. The conversation 


which he held with the emperor on 
the 23d of Aug. was well known at the 


time, and had been conveyed to this coun- 
try in a dispatch from lord G. L. Gower. 
It had, he knew, been communicated to 
lord G. L. Gower, with the intention of 
being sent to our ministers. Why, then, 
should it not be communicated to the 
house? It was already known to all, and 
why should the house of commons remain 
without the knowledge of it in a regular 
and authentic form. The emperor, con- 
fiding in. the judgment and — of 
the distinguished individual alluded to, 
asked him whether, considering the situa- 
tion of affairs, peace ought not to be con- 
cluded? That noble lord asserted that it 
ought. The emperor then said, that he 
had offered his mediation for a peace with 
England, stating, at the same time, that 
from what he knew, peace might be con- 
cluded on honourable terms. Was not 
this document necessary, in order to 
enable the house to form its judgment ? 
_ Was there any thing indisereet in the 
communication made on this subject ?, No 
——the nobie lord was prevented by no: ob- 
ligation whatever of duty or of expedien- 
cy to conceal the conversation. It was 
not done rashly. He knew well what 
ought to be concealed and what not. 


jparts of 


-he might, but he thought it more 


which he had not detailed, which shewed 
that he had weighed the matter well, and 
withheld what he thought it improper to 
disclose.—The hon. gent. then proceeded 
to state instances in which communications 
of conversations with sovereigns had been 
laid. before the house. He mentioned, 
first, the confidential conversation be- 
tween the first consul of France and lord 
Whitworth, which had been made public, 
in his opinion, most indiscreetly. The 


next instance was the communication of 


the public conference of lord Whit- 
worth with Buonaparte, the publica. 
tion of which he considered as manifest- 
ing a still greater indiscretion. He also 
adverted to the dispatch of lord Strang- 
ford, who talked of taking upon himself 
to forgive the peccadillo of the prince 
regent. Where was the delicacy of the 
right hon. gentleman when he published 
this? He might at least have spared the 
humbled prince this mortification. But 
there was a prince who was not ashamed 
of giving his conversations to the world— 
he meant the Crown Prince of Denmark, 
who, on Mr. Jackson’s adverting to the 
asperity of his language, said, that no 
wonder if his reply was marked by aspe- 
rity, when such propositions were made to 
him ; who, on our offer of what we called 
advantageous terms, replied, “ what will 
you give me as a compensation for the 
wounded honour of Denmark?” The 
ministers had been very liberal of their 
communications after the death of Mr, 
Pitt, and laid the treaties with Austria, 
&c. &c. on the table, together with a dis- 
patch mentioning the sentiments of prince 
Charles, which, though very proper to be 
communicated to them, ought not to have 
been made public.—It might, perhaps, be 
said, that he went to the extent of claim- 
ing all information. But he disclaimed 
any such intention. Whatever it might 
be prejudicial to the interests of the pub- 
lic to produce, he did not want; but 
when information was refused, merely 
because it would be prejudicial to the in- 
terests of ministers, he would put it to the 
sense of the house of commons whether it 
ought to be withheld. It might be said 
that he might argue on the paper in ques- 
tion as a matter of notoriety. Wigs so 

eco- 
rous to have it in a regular way before the 
house. Did such a paper exist? If they 
said—no, he should then know what to do. 
If it did exist in an authentic form, the 


house would decide whether it ought, to be 
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refused—On these grounds, he trusted 
the house would decide in favour of his 
motion for this paper, and that they would 
compel the right hon. gent. opposite to 

roduce it. There were other papers for 
which he should subsequently move, and 
to the production of which he did not 
~ know whether any, or what extent of ob- 
jection, existed on the part of his majes- 
ty’s government, They were as follow: 
“A copy of the answer that had been 
made by his majesty’s minister, at the 


court of St. Petersburgh, to the Note from 


gen. Budberg, dated the 30th June, 1807 ; 
or any Instructions that he had received 
on that subject, from his majesty’s govern- 
ment.’ It was scarcely possible to sup- 
pose, that the British ambassador had not 
returned an answer to a Note, containing 
such heavy charges against the British 
government. If he had not, let it be said 
so; if he had, let the answer be produced. 
2. “A copy of the dispatches from the 
British minister to the court of St. Peters- 
burgh, transmitted to his majesty’s prin- 
cipal secretary of state for foreign affairs, 
containing a confirmation of the assu- 
rances alluded to in the Note from lord G. 
L. Gower to gen. Budberg, dated Memel, 


2sth June, 1807, referring to a declara-~ 


tion made by his Imperial majesty at 
Tilsit, to the British ambassador, that no 
circumstances had occurred to weaken his 
_ attachment to Great Britain, satisfied as 
he was of the honour and fidelity of his 
Britannic majesty.” 3. “ A copy, or the 
substance of any assurances from this 
country, communicated to the court of St. 
- Petersburgh after the commencement of 
the Russian war, with respect to any di- 
version on the continent by G. Britain, 
and particularly of the dispatches com- 
municating the assurances alluded to in 
his majesty’s Declaration ; assurances, to 
which his majesty states, that his Imperial 
majesty had received, and acknowledged 
with apparent confidence and satisfaction.” 
Lord G. L.. Gower was desirous of 
speaking to two points, mentioned by the 
hon. gent. The first was with regard to 
the answer which-he was supposed to 
have sent to gen. Budberg’s Note of the 
30th of June 1807. That Note contained 
charges of so heavy, a nature against the 
British government, that he had thought 
it his duty personally to state, with re- 
spect, but at the same with courage, such 
reasons as occurred to him in their justifi- 
cation. He had done this not merely 


from respect for the character of the late 


administration, but from the principle that, 
whatever party differences might exist at 
home, they ought not to influence the 
conduct of diplomatic agents at foreign 
courts. Hé had therefore put the empe- 
ror of Russia and his ministers in posses- 
sion of the best defence that he could at 
the moment make. Subsequently, he had 
received from England copies of the cor- 
respondence between M. Alopeus and his 
right hon. friend. M. Alopeus’s Note 
contained charges similar to those con- ° 
veyed to him in the note from gen. Bud- 
berg, with this difference, that M. Alopeus 
entered into a detail from which gen. 
Budberg had abstained. To M. Alopeus’s 


| note an elaborate answer had been sent 


by. his right hon. friend, which contained 
a most able defence of the conduct of his | 
majesty’s late government. At the first 
conference which he had had with the 
Russian minister for foreign affairs, after 
the reception of this answer, he had called 
his attention to its contents, but had not 
thought it necessary to add any thing of 
his own. As to any copy which he might 
have sent to England of the conversation 


-enjoyed by lord Hutchinson with the em- 


peror of Russia, the fact was this: during _ 
the period that lord Hutchinson had been 
with the Russian army, he was in the habits 
of constant and familiar intercourse with 
the emperor. It was therefore with great 
satisfaction he found that lord Hutchinson 
was induced, from motives of curiosity, to 
visit St. Petersburgh; for, knowing that 
that noble lord would have many more 
opportunities of private interviews with 
the emperor of Russia than he, in his of- 
ficial situation, could possibly expect, he 
flattered himself that the result might be 
highly advantageous to the two countries, 
Lord H. had communicated to him con- 
fidentially his conversation with the em- 
peror ; but certainly he did not understand 
that the noble lord meant this conversation 
to be the subject of a public dispatch. 
He had looked upon it as the confidential 
communication of a confidential conversa- 
tion. He had therefore inclosed it in a 
private letter to his right hon. friend, not 
thinking it proper that the confidential 
conversation of the emperor of Russia with 
a private individual should be entered on 
the records of a public office. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, the account 
given by his noble friend of the circum- 
stances connected with the two topics to 
which he had alluded, made it hardly 
necessary for him to trouble the house on 
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these points. The argament of the hon. 
_gent, however, who had made the motion, 
seemed to go to this, that a communica- 
tion by a crowned head to an unaccredited 
agent of another country was equally 
proper to be produced, as if such commu- 
nication had been made to an accredited 
agent. In this respect, he thought the 
hon. gent. had in some shape abandoned 
the motion of which he gave notice yes- 
' terday, and which stood on the Journals 
of the house. If, however, the hon. gent. 
after the statement of the noble lord had 
driven him from the one argument, should 
be inclined to maintain the other, he must 
contend, not only that communications 
made to accredited agents of this country, 
but even to travellers led to any foreign 
country by curiosity, and by them trans- 
mitted in a private letter to a person hold- 
ing any official situation in this country, 
were proper evidence to be submitted to 
this house. He expressed his sorrow, that 
a right hon. gent. (Mr. Grenville) was not 
present. He might have suggested to the 
hon. mover the proper mode of rendering 
such private letter a good public and offi- 
cial document. He could have told him 


to what Board to apply for this purpose, 


whether to the Admiralty, Victualling, or 


Transport. If he could only have laid his | 


hand on some obsolete Note, that right 
hon. gent. would have instructed him how 
to make it official: he would have put him 
in the proper way to intreat— 


© Oh, let my little Note attendant sail.”— 


Lord G, L. Gower had already explained, 
that he (Mr. C.) had, to the best of his abi- 
lity, vindicated the late ministry from the 
charges made against them by the Russian 
government, and had also stated substan- 
tial reasons why neither the Note nor an- 
swer could be produced. He was con- 
vinced the hon. mover was satisfied on that 
head, and would not insist on the produc- 
tion of a paper which might do a great 
deal of injury, merely with a view of mak- 
ing his own argument a little better or a 
little worse. Worse, he could assure him, 
after all, would it undoubtedly be-made, 
were the Note produced. By some of the 
hon. gent.’s other motions, os seemed to 
have it in view, to ascertain, whether the 
cause of the country, as administered by 
the late government, had been defended 
by the present government. He appeared 
to think, that enough had not been done 
by the present ministers to maintain what 


had been done by the late ministers. 


When the hon. gent. asked for any as. 
surances of military assistance that had 
been communicated by his majesty’s pre- 
sent government, in confirmation of the 
assurances that had been communicated b 
the last government, he supposed that he 
alluded to the discussion in that house, in 
which it had been stated by himself (Mr, 
C.) and his colleagues, that on their com. 
ing into office, they found the expectations 
of the allies of G. Britain: of military as. 
sistance, raised to a great height, but that 
they found no means provided of satisfying 
those expectations. He now repeated, 
that those expectations had been stated by 
foreign courts, more particularly and with 
greater precision than the distinct assur. 
ances and instructions which he had found 
recorded in the foreign office, seemed to 
warrant. But it was well known, that 
with respect to assurances of this nature, 
much passed in personal communications, 
which was not transferred to paper. With 
some of the motions he should comply 
most willingly ; because when the papers 
were produced they would show that great 
expectations had been entertained of Bri- 
tish assistance, by the continental-powers; 
they would shew that the noble lord to 
whase authority the gentlemen opposite 
were so fond of referring, and for whose 
authority on military subjects, and on subs 
jects connected with his situation, he en- 
tertained the highest respect ;—that lord 
Hutchinson had distinctly stated to the 
emperor of Russia and to the king of Prus- 
sia, that he knew his government intended 
to make a continental diversion in their 
favour; that he was authorised to make 
them the strongest assurapces on this sub- 
ject, although he could not particularize 
the point at which the diversion was to be 
effected. By some of the papers it would 
appear, that at the commencement of the 
late war between Prussia and France, dis- 
atches had been sent to the courts of St. 
Poreisbiiry’ and Stockholm, calling loudly 
on those powers to make the greatest ex- 
ertions, and to march an army to the as- 
sistance of Prussia. He did not mean to 
contend that that exhortation “was a dis- 
tinct and particular pledge on the part of 
G. Britain, but surely G- Britain had no 
right to require such exertions, unless she 
meant bond fide to imply that she would 
bear her share inthem. After this call how- 
ever, a great interval elapsed without any 
specific promise of assistance on our part, 
and the whole correspondence between 
Russia and G. Britain consisted of applica- 
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tions and reproaches from the former. 
The court of Petersburgh was unquestion- 
ably entitled to suppose that they would 
receive support from this country, either 
by military diversion or by pecuniary 
assistance ; they had neither. A proposal 
made by Russia to negotiate in this coun- 
try a loan for six millions had been re- 
fused. He did not state this as attaching 
blame to the late ministers, for he fairly 
allowed that the negotiation of such a loan 
must, in effect, after the experience which 
this country had had, be considered as en- 
tailing a great risk, if not ultimately a 
burden, on us. But, there was a wide dif- 
ference between refusing that loan and 
doing nothing. We might have declined 
making so considerable an exertion with- 
out disappointing Russia, by leaving her 
altogether without help. Had we agreed 
to raise 4 millions, or 3 miilions, or 2 mil- 
lions (for which of course provision must 
have been made as for a subsidy), we 
should at least have gratified the feelings 
of his imperial majesty ; but of such an in- 
tention on the part of the late government 
no trace existed in the records of the fo- 
reign office. This complete refusal was 
the more censurable, as no power on the 


continent had been so uniformly faithful 


to its pecuniary engagements as Russia. 
When the wants of the Russian army were 
so pressing, towards the latter end of 
the last campaign, lord Hutchinson, in the 
sound exercise of the discretion with which 
he was invested, had advanced the misera- 
ble sum of 30,0007. to relieve them from 
their embarrassments. Since the war be- 
tween the two countries that money had 
been repaid. With respect to the charge 
brought by the Russian government against 
the late administration of this country, for 
disturbing their commerce by unnecessary 
detentions, the present administration had 


refuted it in the face of Europe, with as 


niuch anxiety and decision as if it had been 
preferred against themselves. Though he 
thought ‘it had been sufficiently retuted, 
he had no objection to the laudable desire 
expressed by the hon. gent. of vindicating 
his friends by the production of papers on 
the subject. ‘The hon. gent. was desirous 
to obtain the dispatches see this country, 
Containing those assurances of support and 
co-operation, which it was stated in his 
majesty’s declaration, that ‘ his imperial 
majesty had received and acknowledged, 
with apparent confidence and  satisfac- 
tion.” The hon. gent. implied, that in 
that passage of his majesty’s Declaration, 
Vou. X. 


‘a distinction was meant studiously to be 
taken, between the last and the present 
administration; and that the assurances 
referred to, as having given such lively 
satisfaction to his imperial majesty, were 
the assurances of the present adiministra- 
tion alone. ‘The hon. gent. was mistaken: 
the Declaration referred to the assurances 


“communicated to Russia in March, by lord 


Hutchinson, from the last government, as 
well as to those communicated in April from 
the present government. How could his 
majesty’s ministers more fairly defend the 
conduct of their predecessors, than by 
their identifying that conduct with their 
own? On the accusations by Russia, of 
our interrupting her commerce, of our 
withholding from her pecuniary and mili- 
tary aid; as those accusations were stated 
in the Russian Declaration, he did not see 
that there was any thing that would be de- 
ficient in the information, which would, 
be produced by the hon. gent.’s motions. 
Lut, there was a specific charge brought 
by Russia against this country, namely, 
the Expedition to Alexandria, which the © 
hon. gent.’s motions would not sufficiently 
elucidate. In the correspondence of his 
majesty’s existing government with the 
courtof St. Petersburgh (without any refer- 
ence to their private opinion), that expe- 
dition had been defended against Russia, 
on the ground that the war with Turkey 
had been undertaken by this country on ~ 
Russian instigation, and for Russian ob-- 
jects. That in the course of that ex- 
pedition, it was diverted from a point 
where it would have been successful, to 
a point where it could not, was a part 
of the subject which could not be en- 
tered into with minuteness in his majes- 
ty’s Declaration. In moving for the cor- 
respondence respecting the oiter of media- 
tion between Great Britain and Frence, 
made by Austria, the hon. gent. thought 
that the chasm which existed from the 
month of April to the month of Nov. in 
the official noies between prince Starhem- 
berg and the British secretary of state, 
an extraordinary one. It was easily to 
be accounted for. The proposal of media- 
tion was made in April, while the cam- 
paign on the continent was proceeding, . 
and before Prussia and Austria had made 
a separate peace. Under those cireum- 
stances, it was cheerfully accepted by this 
country, subject only to the condition that 
we must not be expected to depart from 
our good faith with other powers. Mr. 
Adair was then at Vienna, but it was a 
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matter of general knowledge, that when 


a negotiation was carrying on between 
_ two courts, that the correspondence from 

the court where the negotiation was car- 
rving on, to the minister at the other court, 
consisted only of a transmission of the 
oilicial documents; lest cross negotia- 
tion should be produced. Lord Pembroke 
soon after that time, was appointed the 
British minister at Vienna. — Had his lord- 
ship found the terms of mediation accept- 
ed by the other powers, he would have 
communicated that acceptance to. his go- 
vernment at home; but his voyage and 
journey had been so delayed by unfavour- 
able circumstances, that he did not arrive at 
Vienna, until the latter end of June. A 
few hours afterwards the fatal news of the 
battle of Friedland reached that capital ; 
and of course no more was heard of 
Austrian mediation ; nor had government 
received any other political communica- 
tion of importance from the continent, un- 
til that offer (at the desire of France) 
which was then on the table. 

Mr. Ponsonby felt a good deal of as- 
tonishment at the conduct of the right 
hon. gent. who had just sat down. His 
observations seemed all to be stated from 
the question, rather than to the question, 
and to have been prepared more in con- 
templation of an accusation against the 
Jate ministers, than to have presented 
themselves on the motion of his hon. 
friend. First, the late ministers were cul- 
pable in having held out assurances, or 
exciting hopes of co-operation to the 
continental powers. Again, they were 
wrong in not granting a subsidy under the 
description of a loan. In one point he 
was perfectly ready to agree with the 
right hon. gent. that it would be highly 
improper, that any communication should 
be made which could at all go to affect 
any districts, the inhabitants of which 
wore now subject to the emperor of the 
French. He was certain his hon. friend 
would agree with him in thinking, that 
nothing could be so wrong as to put 
the French in possession of any informa- 
tion which could enable them to wreak’ 
their vengeance on persons in this’ unfor- 
tunate predicament. But, the right hon. 
gent, said the communicaticns made b 
the emperor of Russia te lord Hutchinson 
cannot be produced, because they are 
verbal. He believed there never was an 


instance of a crowned head making any 
other ‘but verbal communications to those 


who were in his confidence. Did the 


right hon. gent. expect that the emperor 
should have sent, or delivered, a dispatch 
to lord H.? He would wish to know, how- 
ever, why the communication had been 
made to lord H. but that he might impatt 
it to his government? Why it had been 
by him communicated to our ambassador 
but for the same reason? And why the 
ambassador had thought it of such conse- 
quence as again to communicate it to the 
secretary of state for foreign affairs? It 
was said howevei, that this last commu- 
nication was made by a_ private letter, 


He did not ask for the private letter, but 


for the genuine purport of the communi- 
cation. When the chief of a government, 
oflering to us his mediation, condescended 
to communicate on that subject with a na- 
tive of this country, and that communica- 
tion was transmitted to our official servants 
at home, was not the house entitled te 
know that such mediation was not impro- 
vidently slighted? As to the right hon. 
gent.’s observations on a member of this 
house, but not now present (Mr. Gren- 
ville) that was all a joke ; the observation 
was below him. At least it was below 
the house to listen to it. He, the king’s 
minister, received from the king’s am- 
bassador, and for the people of this king. 
dom, a letter, the very essence and qua- 
lity of which proved it to be ef a public 
and important nature. Did the right 
hon. gentleman deny it was so? Did he 


allege that his friend lord G. L. Gower 


had sitten down to write him a letter of 
pleasure ; that he had entertained him 
with an account of a concert er dance ; 
that it contained an account of all the 
beautiful ladies of St. Petersburgh; or 
that it was a letter facetious and entertain- 
ing? He could say no such thing.— 
Would the noble lord stand up and say 


that it was a private correspondence by one 


individual, not connected with the king’s 
service, to another individual not connect+ 
ed with-the king’s service, and on a subject 
not connected with the king’s service ? On 
the contrary, would he not say, that it con- 
tained communications from the emperor 


| of Russia on the subject of his mediation 


between this country and France? How 
the letter was addressed to the right hon: 
gent. was of little comsequence, its con-. 
tents must shew whether it-was in its na- 
ture public or private. He should vy 
pose that the right hom. gent. were to 


impeached for neglecting a favourable . - 


opportunity of concluding a peace, and 
that he should say he was indeed perfertly 
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aware of the fact, but that he did not chuse 
to treat because the communication which 
had been made to him was of a private 
nature, to which he did not think himself 
entitled in his’ public capacity to attend. 
Would that be esteemed a sufficient vin- 
dication of his conduct ? Would it not be 
said to him, ¢ It is not sufficient for you to 
allege that the information you had was 

rivate; you knew well it was authen- 
tic?’ If lord H. was once the confidential 
agent of this country, and the emperor 


chose to send for him, and communicate. 


his intentions to him, was it not the same 
as if he had done so to the accredited agent 
of this country for the time, and he had 
again made the communication to our am- 
bassador? Was not lord H. to be entitled 
to the same degree of belief as if he had 
been the accredited agent of this country ? 
Had the letter been in a different form, 
still it could have contained no more than 
it now did; and if these contents: were 
important, there was no reason why the 
form of the letter should prevent the sub- 
stance of it from coming before the house. 


The house had a right to know what it. 


contained. As to the other papers con- 
nected with this subject, to the production 
of which the right hon. gent. said he had 
no objection, what would they enable the 
house to do, farther than just to form a 
conjecture of the tone, frame, and temper 
_ of mind which actuated the emperor 
of Russia in the mediation in question, as 
to which the letter alluded to would have 
afforded a complete proof? The right hon. 
gent. refused to the house the thing itself, 
ut he granted them something else, 
which would enable them to form a con- 
jecture as to what was refused them. 

Mr. Secretary Canning rose to state his 
regret that the right hon. gent. who had 
last addresSed the house, should have 
shewn himself totally ignorant of the ques- 
tion before the house. He had discus- 
sed the propriety of giving all the informa- 
tion required, while the question now be- 
fore the house was, the propriety of grant- 
ing information on the proposed Media- 
tion of Austria alone. | 
_ Mr. Adam called the right hon. secre- 
tary to order ; but, at the reimonstrance 
of the Speaker, sat down. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, he had only taken 
the right hon. gent. at his word. The 
right hon. secretary had said, nothing 
could be given of to the house 
‘on the subject of Austria; he was, there- 
fore, disinclined to attempt to fix the atten- 


‘ 


tion of the house on nothing—a subject on 
which, however, the right hon. gent. could 
display his abilities: he, unfortunately, 


never found himseif so much at home. ~ 


—The first motion was then agreed to. © 

_ Mr. Whitbread begged leave to’ alter his 
second moiion, by substituting ‘the Sub- 
stance’ for ‘a Copy’ of the communica- 
tion from lord Hutchinson. ; 

Mr. Secretary Canning opposed the mo- 
tion in its amended from, because the sub- 
stitution of the word ‘ substance’ for‘ copy,’ 
in no way changed the merits of the ques- 
tion. He begged to be understood as 
putting the imdividual merits of lord 
Hutchinson wholly aside. He professed 
to have a high respect for the character of 
that noble person; but contended that the 
question ought to be discussed without 
any regard whatever to his character. 
When .a person was delegated by the 
crown to represent it at a foreign court, he 
conceived it to be invariably meant, that 
the interests of the country were confided 
solely to this individual, and that all com- 
munications of a public nature, in as far 
as they tended to influence the conduct of 
the government at home, ought to come 
through this channel. If it should be ar- 

ed, that the communication, fer the pro- 

uction of which the hon. gent. had now 
moved, came through this channel, still 
he would maintain, that an ambassador at 
a foreign court had a discretionary power 
of judging what communications he shou'd 
transmit to his government in a public 
and official shape, and what he might 
think proper to make in a private and 
contidential manner. To the latter of 
these descriptions, the communication al- 
luded to by the hon. gent. belonged ; and 
on that account he did not judge it a fit 
paper to be produced. If the hon. gent. 
imagined that this was the only instance in 
which- accounts of conversations which 
certain individuals had held with the em- 
peror of Russia, and of which his majesty’s 
government were in possession, he was 
under a great mistake. He was in posses- 
sion of minutes of conversations which other 
persons, for whom he had as much respect 
as for the noble lord, had held with that 
sovereign, and the purport of which was 
certainly very different [a cry of hear! 
hear! from the opposition bench]. ‘The 
hon. gent. might refuse to rely on such 
conversations; but he was equally entitled 
to refuse his confidence in that in which 
they trusted; and the simple fact was, that 
his majesty’s government did not fiad it- 
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self, under all the circumstances, warrant- 
ed in changing the line of policy which 
‘they had adopted, and were determined 
‘to pursue, in consequence of lord H.’s 
communication. He deprecated extreme- 
Jy the present motion, not only because 
it was calculated jor the invidious purpose 
of creating misunderstandings, but because 
he conscientiously believed that if the 
present motion was agreed to, it would 
countenance the idea that if any British 
‘traveller [loud cries of hear! hear !] bap- 
pened accidentaliy, from afiability of man- 
ners, or any other cause, to recommend 
himself at a foreign court, so as to have 
frequent opportunities of communicating 
in private with the prince, he might in- 


stitute a cross correspondence, calculated. 


to shake the contidence of the government 
of his own country in the communications 
which it received from its own accredited 
agent. ie might, for example, put a pos- 
sible case, which he stated simply as_pos- 
sible, from having read the history of for- 
mer times—should a young man (he would 
not say connected with any party, for 
‘parties were not supposed to exist), but 
should a young man while abroad on his 
traveis, happen, accidentally, to go to a 
foreign court while an important and deli- 
cate negociation was pending between that 
court and his own, should he insinuate 
himself into the confi!ence of that court,’ 
and in his communications with his friends 
at home, give information directly the re- 
verse of that transmitted by the king’s 
plenipotentiary, and by these means per- 
plex the councils of ministers, and intro- 
duce confusion, into the measures of go- 
vernment,—it would be a natural effect of 
that .principle fer which the hon. gent 

contended in his present motion. It would, 
he contended, be recurring to the system 
of double diplomacy, which had been 
acted upon in the reign of Louis XIV. 


along with the accredited representative 
of the sovereign to foreign courts, who 
insinuated himself into the confidence of 


the minister, and who was employed as a 
check upon the correspondence of the am-_ 
bassador, a system. which he was con- 
vinced the house would not be of opinion 
as proper to adopt, in conducting the affairs 
of this country. 

Mr. Ponsonby replied, that the right hon. 


hen. friend was calculated to produce 
cross feelings [Mr. Canning said across the 


table, that he had applied the word cross, 
not to feelings, but to correspondence] ; 
well, said Mr. P. a misunderstanding 
between two noble persons. ‘This, he 
was sure, Was an insinuation to which the 
house would not listen for a moment. But, 
was the right hon. gent. serious when he 
taiked of putting aside the character of 
lord Hutchinson, and if he did this because 
it happened to suit his purpose, did he 
suppose that-he would acquiesce in the 
attempt so todo? For this he must have 
the consent of two parties, and certainly 
he never would have hiss He might wave 
the consideration of the noble lord’s cha- 
racter for himself, but he should not do so 
for him. Nor would he admit the puerile 
comparison which he bad thought’ proper 
to institute between that noble person, 
and any young man who might be abroad 
on his travels. The communication now 
moved for, was considered of suflicient im- 
portance to be transmitted by his majesty’s 
ambassador to his government, and as it 
was necessary to enable the house to 
judge of the conduct of government, he 
could not see upon what grounds it could 
be reasonably withheld. 

Dr. Laurence expressed his surprize, that 
the right hon. gent. shduld have repre-' 
sented the motion of his hon. friend, as’ 
made for the invidious purpose of creating 
misunderstanding, at the same time that 
he himself introduced an allusion into his 
speech to an affair which had happened 
many years ago, at which time inquiry was 


‘challenged into all the circumstances, and 


in which a gentleman was implicated, who 
since that time had held an official situa- 
tion under his majesty’s government, and 
from whom the right hon. gent. himself, 
he believed, could not withhold the tribute 
of his approbation. At the very time too, 
that he professed to discuss the question 
upon its general merits, he had substituted 
for the wn of lord Hutchinson, that 
of a young man who was a creation of his 
own fancy. If the right hon. gent.’s ar- 
gument had any meaning at all, it was an 
attempt to quibble away the constitution 
of his country ; for he maintained, that if 
his doctrine of the obligation of secrecy 
was admitted to its full extent it would be 
in the power of any minister, by a private 
understanding with a foreign agent, to 
keep the public completely in the dark 
respecting the whole foreign relations of 
the empire. It would be sufficient for a 
foreign minister, in corresponding with the 
secretary of state, merely to begin his 
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dispatch with ¢ dear sir,’ or ‘dear Can- 
ning,’ entirely to defeat all inquiry. He 
contended, that there was no analogy 
whatever between the case in question, 
and the double diplomacy of Louis XIV. 
because the communication to which it 
referred was transmitted by the accredited 
agent of government; and he put the 
right hon. gent. in mind, that it was only 
now called for in consequence of the sys- 
tem of misrepresentation, which he had 
been the first to introduce into debate by 
reading partial extracts from documents, 
for the purpose of giving more effect to a 
brilliant speech. , 

Sir 7. Turton contended that all prece- 
dents were against the production of papers 
relating to confidential conversations with 
sovereigns. He commended the resistance 
made by the secretary of state in the pre- 
sent instance. It wasonly by a reserve of 
this kind that the dispositions of sovereigns 
and their ministers, to hold confidential 
communications with us, could be pre- 
served. He was ready to vote for the pro- 
duction of all papers necessary to the justi- 
fication of the late ministers, from the 
charges preferred against them throughout 
thecountry. But he would not consent to 
the production of any papers, not in them- 
selves proper to be produced and called for, 
only from mere party motives. He pro- 
fessed a great personal esteem for the noble 
lord, who was particularly interested in 
the production of the paper principally al- 
juded to, and he therefore lamented the 
more, that the noble lord had disclosed as 
much as he had done.. 

Mr. Whitbread hoped, notwithstanding 
the general cry of question, that the house 
would ma Fa to make one or two ob- 
servations, in reply to what had fallen 
from the other side. The right hon. secre- 
tary, with his usual ingenuity, had con- 
trived to favour the house with two speeches 
upon the same subject ; but had, whether 
from design or inadvertency, wholly de- 
parted in his second speech from the line 
of argument adopted in his first; at one 
time a paper called for was objected to as 
unotlicial ; and at another, the substance 
of that — was refused, because the 
source of the intelligence was not at that 
time duly accredited. The right hon. 
gent. set out with requiring to be under- 
stood as speaking to the general principle, 
and then proceeded to state the parti- 
cular case of Mr. Adair. This was cer- 
tainly a very curious way of speaking to 
a general principle, without any reference 


to individuals. The right hon. gent. had 
talked a good deal on the confusion that 
would arise in the public business, from 
the consequences of a double diplomacy ; 
and had taken great pains to impress upon 
the house the meaning of cross-dispatches, 


fingers—(a laugh). He was resolved, it 


credited, and the accredited only. He 
would not look at lord Hutchinson, but 
the general principle; and in the same 
breath, the right honourable secretary, 
spoke of English traveilers passing through 
any continental court, &c. How was he 
to understand the right honourable secre- 
tary? Did he mean to say, that lord H. 
was merely in an ordinary character? Was 
his lordship io be considered merely as 
one of the heedless, gay, young travellers 
that occasiona!ly sojourn at a continental 
court; whose intelligence must have been as 
unimportant as‘ his observations were su- 
perficial ? It was not a trifling familiar 
communication of courtscandal from any of 
the buffoons or parasites that flutter about 
the person of the minister, the mistress, or 
the crowned head, that was demanded. 
What he asked for was the iniormation 
which the right hon. gent. in his capacity 
as foreign minister, received from our ac- 
credited minister at the court of Russia, 
ld. G. L. Gower. And what was the avow- 
ed source of that information communi- 
cated by the noble lord, to the rght hon. 
gent.? No less a source than lord Hutch- 
inson, who had at that time bat just ceased 
to be an accredited minister himself. 
What had been the character of lord H.’s 
mission? Had he not the confidence of 
the Prussian court to such a degree, that 
he felt himself warranted in advancing on 
the part of this country, 30,000/. for the 
immediate service of the Russian army ? 
And yet they were to be told, that his 
lordship was to be loooked upon, in dis- 
cussing the present question, merely in 
the light ofan ordinary English fected 
if so, he would ask the noble lord why he 
thought it expedient to lay such stress 
upon the communication made to him by 
lord H. as to forward it with his other 
dispatches to the foreign minister of this 
country? If he did not so forward it on 
account. of the individual, he must have 
forwarded it from a just consideration of 
its importance. But this importance was 
coupled with no necessity of secrecy, or 
mysterious apprehension of disclosure: 


and why not, then, give it to the house and 


by the pantomimical gesture of crossing his - 


appeared, to take his stand by the ac- — 
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to the country? The question of the pro- 
priety or impropriety of ministers reject- 
ing the proffered mediation of Russia 
might depend upon that information. 
And yet, in answer to a demand for such 
information, they were told forsooth, that 
it was most important to be sure, both in 
its own nature and in reference to a great 
question of continental policy, but that, 
unfortunately, though it had flowed through 
the customary. channel of accredited agen- 
cy, it had not sprung from it; for that 


lord H. happened not at that time to be. 


accredited, and therefore that this infor- 
mation, however otherwise desirable, must 
be withheld, rather than the etiquette 


_diplomatique should be violated. But, it. 


seemed, an hon. baronet had done him the 
favour of imputing the present motion to 
party motives ; the hon. baronet was ra- 
ther unfortunate in his selection, for out of 
the nine there was not one less liable to 


‘the imputation, than that alluded to by 


the hon. baronet ; for, it did happen that 
on that very question relative to the Rus- 
sion offer of mediation between this coun- 
try and France, he and his right hon. 


__. friends did not so entirely agree as on the 
other subjects. 


The hon. baronet had 
commented upon his inability to preserve 
the gravity of his countenance, duting a 
certain part of his speech. He (Mr. W.) 
could not avoid smiling, when the hon. 
baronet had said that he would vote for 
the production of those papers which he 
knew ministers. had already acceded to 


the production of ; and according as minis- |. 


ters assented or resisted, it was not diffi- 


_ eult to divine the vote of the hon. baronet, 


In a word, he asked for information; he 
asked for official documents of the last 
importance, and to the production of 
which no objection of secresy or confi- 
dence was set up—it was public property, 
and as such he demanded it. He feared 


_ that its intelligence would but serve to 


confirm what at a future day he should 
have to bring before the house, that his 
majesty’s present ministers were gollty 
of a fatal error in rejecting the proffer of 
Russian mediation. He wished before he 
sat down, to ask the noble lord, whether 
there was not some error, probabl y of print- 
ing, in the dates of some of his dispatches? 
There were three, for instance, dated 2nd 
Sept. though it was evident from the tenor, 


_ that all could not have been written on 


the same day. There were two more 
dated the 9th Sept. in which the same in- 


consistency appeared, 
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Lord G. L. Gower said the first of the 
three notes now dated the 2d Sept. wag 
written on the Ist, but by an error of the 
secretary dated as the others. Of the two 
under the date of the 9th, one was written 
on that day, and the other on the 19th, 
This date was altered in printing. The 
assurances alluded to in the Note of 28th 
June, addressed to gen. Budberg, were 
given in a private conference by the em- 
peror of Russia at Tilsit, in which his Impe-. 
rial majesty assured him (Id. G. L. Gower), 
that nothing that had happened should 
alter his friendly disposition and attach. 
ment to England, satisfied as he was of the 
fidelity and justice of the principles of his 
Britannic maj— Mr. Whitbread then with- 
drew his first motion; the second, callin 
for Extracts from lord G. L. Gower’s Dis. 
patch, containing the assurances referred 
to in his Note to M. de Budberg, 28th 
June, was negatived; the one for Copies 
of all assurances of co-operation given to 
the courts of Russia an Stockhoba, was 
acceded to, with some modification, as 
were all the others. 

PAPERS RELATING TO MILITARY 
Co-OPERATION ON THE CONTINENT,] 
The following are Copies of the Papers 
presented to the house of commons in pur- 
suance of the above motion: viz. 


PAPERS. 

RELATING TO MILITARY Co-oPeRA- 
TION ON THE CONTINENT. 

No. I.—Dispatch from vise. Howick to 
Ch. Stuart esq. his majesty’s minister 
plenipotentiary at the court of St. Pe- 
tersburgh, dated Downing Street, 
Oct. 28th, 1806. 

Sir; The accounts of the unfortunate 
opening of the Prussian campaign have 
been received here. The most powerful 
and the most immediate succours are be- 
come indispensable for the support of that 
government, and if the Russian armies 
should not yet have moved, you will use 
the most pressing instances to the court of 
St. Petersburgh, to give orders for their 
advancing without a moment’s delay. 

Howick. 

No. II.—Dispatch from visc. Howick to 
the hon. Henry Pierrepoint, his ma- 
jesty’s envoy extraordinary and mini- 

ster plenipotentiary at the court of 

_ Stockholm, dated Downing Street; 
Oct. 28th, 1806. 


Sir, The melancholy accounts of the 


first-events of the war between Prussia and 


+ France; aud of the unfortunate Battle of 
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the 14th inst. bave been received here. 
The effect of these disasters would indeed 
be most fatal, if it should induce the neigh- 
bouring powers from a despair of main- 
taining a successful resistance to the power 


of France, to endeavour to purchase their 


security by submission; -a policy which the 
history of all countries that have pursued 
it, has proved never yet to have been ef- 
fectual to its purpose.—The common dan- 
ger which is now become so much more 
imminent than at any former period, has 
animated his majesty with an increased 
conviction of the necessily of using his 
most powerful efforts to avert it; and you 
will continue, in pursuance of your former 
Instructions, to urge the court of Stock- 
holm to the most effectual application of 
all its forces in aid of the continental war, 
which its own security as well as the gene- 
ral interest now so imperiously requires. 
Howick. 
No. IIl.—Extract of a Dispatch from 
viscount Howick to Cias. Stuart esq. 
dated Downing Street, Nov. 4th, 
1806. 

It is indeed a matter of the deepest re- 
gret that the war between Prussia and 
France should have commenced under such 
circumstances as to preclude the co-opera- 
tion and assistance of those powers who 
might have been disposed to join against 
the common enemy. Under the present 
uncertainty, whether the disastrous events 
which have attended the commencement of 
hostilities, may not have compelled Prussia 
+o submit to such terms as the French may 


impose, nothing can be added to your for- 


mer Instructions; but you will continue to 
give the most positive assurances to the 
court of St. Petersburgh of the steady de- 
termination of his majesty to resist, to 
the utmost of his power, all pretensions 
injurious to the honour of his crown, and 
inconsistent with the general interests of 
Europe. The increase of the danger will 
animate his niajesty to increased exertions 
for the sake of the common cause, and dis- 
pose him more than ever, to cultivate the 
good understanding which so happily sub- 
sists between the king and the emperor of 
Russia, and which presents the only hope 
for the preservation of ‘the liberties of 
mankind. 
No. 1V.—Extracts of a Dispatch from 
Charles Stuart esq. to visct. Howick, 
dated St. Petersburgh, Nov. 4th, 1806. 
—Received Dec. ist. 


General Budberg ‘in the course of the 


conversation which took place this day, re- 
presented to me the inconvenience and the 


difficulty of impeding the payment of the 


troops stationed beyond the frontiers, as 


highly unfavourable to the efforts of this’ 


country, and told me that he had already 
consulted with the mittister of finance re- 
specting the possibility of raising a Russian 
loan in England to a considerable amount. 
His exc. requested me to state if I thought 
his majesty’s government would be dispos- 
ed to encourage and facilitate the under- 
taking? I replied, that although G. Britain 


had sufficiently proved a desire to forward — 


every measure connected with the common 
cause, it was impossible for me to give a 
satisfactory answer, unless I knew the 
amount of the security, and terms upon 
which it is proposed to raise the sum re- 
quired. Baron Budberg assured me he 
had hitherto so little considered the subject, 
that it was impossible to reply to these 
questions, though he begged I would men- 
tion the wish as expressed on his part, 
to the king’s government ; observing, when 
I mentioned the circumstances respecting 
the former Austrian Loan, tht the present 
proposition differed widely from that of 
the court of Vienna, because it is not the 
intention of the emperor to demand a 
subsidy. 

No. V.—Note from Baron Nicolay, 
Gharyé d’Affaires from his majesty the 
emperor of Russia at this court, to 
viscount Howick, dated 5th Nov. 
1806. 

Barou Nicolay presents respects to lord 
Howick, and has the honour to transmit to 
to his exe. a copy of a dispatch which he 
has just received from his court. Heac- 


quits himself at. the same time, of the or-. 


der which it. contains, to inform his exc. 
the secretary of state, “ that his majesty 
the emperor, not having made any prohi- 
bition with regard to the commercial rela- 
tions between Russia and France, each in+ 


dividual of the Russian nation has the. 


right of freighting vessels for the port of 
France, and of importing its merchandize.” 
—Baron Nicolay flatters himself that this 
new declaration, if indeed it were still ne- 
cessary after the frequent communications 
which he has already had the honour to 
make to Ins exc. upon the same subject, 


will contribute to accelerate the restitution: 


of the Russian property detained here, on 
account of which baron Nicolay has haf 
the honour of addressing himself to lord 
Howick on the 22nd ult. He embraces 


| 
| 
| 
| 

| | 

| 
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this opportunity to intreat his exc. to be so 
good as to enable him to return, an answer 
to his court, upon the different subjects, 
which he had the honour to submit to lord 
Howick at the same time, and particularly 
upon that which relates to the imperial 
gymnasium at Volhynia, and he is anxious to 
renew to his lordship the, secretary of state 
the assurance of his most high considera- 
tion. London, 24th October (5th Novem- 
ber,) 1806. 
(Inclosure referred to in No. V.) 

Sir; In pursuance of what I wrote to you 
on the 11th instant, respecting the claims 
of the merchants Glouhoff, Kelmund and 
company, it will be necessary for me to 


- speak further to you on a subject, upon 


which I have just received instructions, and 
relative to which vou also will equally have 
to explain yourself to the English govern- 
ment, for the purpose of removing every 
pretext which could be resorted to for the 
purpose of retarding the decision of those 
proceedings. The court of admiralty in 
London, requiring that the Russian mer- 
chants should give some proof of the trade 
with France: having been allowed them, 
during the rupture between the two coun- 
tries, you will represent to the British go- 
vernment, that his majesty the emperor not 
having made any prohibition with regard to 


-this point, each individual of the Russian 


nation has the right of freighting vessels 
for the ports of France, and of importing 
its merchandize, especially as during the 
whole course of the late events the com- 
mercial relations’ between the two powers 
have not been interrupted, which is proved 
by the residence of the respective agents 
and consuls. lam, &c. A. DE BUDBERG. 
No. VI.—Note from viscount Howick 
to baron Nicolay, dated Downing 
Street, Nov. 10th, 1800. 

The undersigned lost no time in referring 
to the king’s advocate the several represen- 
tations nade by baron Nicolay, with re- 
spect to the Russian vessels trading to the 
enemy's ports, which had been detained 
and brought into the ports of G. Britain. 
The answers were only received this morn- 
ing, and are transmitted herewith.—The 


undersigned has already, in his personal in-, 


terview with baroa Nicolay, explained to 
him the principle upon which these vessels 
have been detained.—By the general law 


of nations, all commercial intercourse be- 


tween belligerent states is interdicted by 
the very nature and existence of war; and 
the property of persons engaged in such a 


trade is liable to confiscation, unless they 
have the express licence and permission of 
their own sovereign to cary it on. This 
rule has been applied hitherto by the Bri. 
tish government equally to its own subjects, 


and to those of its ally, presuming that 


Russia would do the same; and it bein 
uncertain whether any or what permission 
had been granted to the subjects of Russia 
to carry on a trade with the enemy, Russian 
ships coming from the enemy’s ports have 
been detained by the British cruizers,—it 
appearing, however, from the baron de 
Nicolay’s note of the (th instant, that the 
subjects of Russia are excepted from the 
operation of this general principle, by the 
declaration, that his imperial majesty had 
not thought proper to interdict the com. . 
mercial relations subsisting between Rus. 
sia and Frai:ce, and considered his subjects 
as authorized, under this permission, to 
freight vessels for the ports of France, and 
to bring back merchandize in return, im- 
mediate orders will be given for the release 
of all Russian ships which bave been 
brought into the British ports, and which 
appear to have been freighted with articles 
of an innocent nature.—All articles . of a 
contrary description, and particularly naval 
stores, the British government feels confi- 
dent that it could never be the intention of 
the emperor of Russia to suffer his subjects, 
in the present war, to transport to thé ports 
of France. In a war in which those two 
powers are engaged as allies, it never could 
be wise or just for either to suffer the enemy 
to be supplied with those means of offence 
which could only be directed against their 
common interests. —The undersigned, there- 
fore, at the same time that he is command- 
ed to express his majesty’s readiness to af- 
ford all reasonable facilities to the subjects 
of Russia, in carrying on a trade with the 
enemy in innocent articles, (so long as such 
trade-shall be continued to be sanctioned 
by his imperial majesty), is also instructed 
to request, that an express interdiction may 
be issued by the Russian government, 
against sending naval stores to the ports 
of the enemy, as by furnishing such sup- 
plies, the greatest injury must necessarily 
be occasioned to the common cause in 
which the two powers are so happily united, 
—With respect to ihe particular cases re- 
presented in baron Nicolay’s notes of the 
22 of October, the undersigned refers him 
to the accompanying report from the king's 
advocate. The undersigned, &c. Howick. 
No. VIIl,—Extract of a Dispatch from 
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Charles Stuart, esq. to viscount How- 
ick, dated St. Petersburgh, November 

_ 19th, 1806, 

I have not ceased to press general Bud- 
berg to communicate to me, such details 
respecting the loan which it is proposed to 
be raised in England on account of the 
Russian government, as may enable his 
majesty’s ministers early to decide whether 
it would be possible to comply with the 
wishes of the court of St. Petersburgh. 
Jn a conversation which took place yester- 
day his exc. informed me that he had 
spoken with the minister of finance, aud it 

’ iscalculated that six, or if possible seven mil- 

lions sterling will be the amount of the sum 
which they desire to raise by this method ; 
that the capital shall bear an interest of five 
per cent. secured in whatever manner may 
be deemed most eligible, though he said 
that the Russian customs will, he hopes, be 
deemed an adequate security in case the 
proposition should be encouraged in Eng- 
land.—His exc. did not state the term or 
the mode of repayment, but said, he would 
very shortly send a messenger to England 
with further particulars, and suggested that 
some person versed in financial affairs 
should be authorized to settle the further 
details with this government. Though the 
amount of the sum may perhaps appear 
considerable, I must observe that the cus- 
toms offer full security for the regular pay- 
ment of the interest. | 

No. 8.--Extract of a dispatch from 
Charles Stuart, esq. to vise. Howick, 
dated St. Petersburgh, Nov. 28th 1806. 
—Received Jan. 2d, 1807. 

General Budberg lately told me that his 
imperial majesty had expressly directed him 
to urge the expediency of partial expedi- 
tions on the coast of France and Holland, 
for the purpose of distracting the atten- 
tion of the enemy, and impeding the march 
of the French reserves. 

No. 9.—Dispatch from Charles Stuart, 
esq. to visc. Howick, dated St. Peters- 
burgh, Nov. 28th, 1806.—Received 
Jan. 2d, 1807. 

My lord, I have the honour to inclose a 
copy of a note I received yesterday from 
general Budberg, upon the subject of the 
Joan which this government purposes to 
raise in England, together with a copy of 
the answer which I thought the most suita- 
ble,.as the determination which may be 
adopted by his majesty’s ministers can be 
no way biassed by mere civil assurances 
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communicated in my dispatch, No. 55. I 
have since learned that to insure the repay- 
ment of the money at the end of twenty 
years, a Caisse d’Amortissement or sinking 
fund will be established, and an adequate 
branch of the Revenue will be set apart to 
accumulate as soon as the two goveruments 
shall have arranged every difficulty. —Geue- 
ral Budberg appears desirous that this mat- 
ter shall be brought to an early conclusion, 
and has repeatedly assured me that the 
remittance of specie rather than bills will be 
a great convenience to the Russiaa court. 
Lam, &c. Cu, STUART. 
(First Inclosure referred to in No. 9.) - 
The very critical state to which the dis- 
asters of Prussia have reduced the affairs of 
the good cause, far from abating the ener- 
gy with which his imperial majesty is re- 
solved to maintain it, has caused him to take 
the resolution of employixg all his efforts to 
check and repel that torrent, the progress 
of which will meet with no further obsta- 
cle on the continent, but in the power of 
Russia. The extraordinary expences which 
the vigorous measures in which his imperial 
majesty is engaged for the support of the 
present war, will impose upon him, re- 
quiring sums which cannot at this moment 
be drawn from the resources of Russia with 
that promptitude which circumstances de- 
mand, his imperial majesty has charged the 
undersigned to propose to his Britannick 
majesty’s government, by means of his 


‘minister plenipotentiary, that a loan should 


be opened in England upon the following 
basis: 1st. The sum to be borrowed is six 
millions of pounds sterling. 2d. Of this 
sum one third shall delivered in gold, 
either in bullion or coined; another third 
in silver, either in bullion or coined; and 
the other in bills of exchange. 3d. If the 
British government will not undertake to 
convey this gold and silver to the ports of 
Russia, the remittance of them may be made 
in England to Messieurs Harman and com- 
pany, bankers, accredited by the court of 
Russia. 4th. The account of the loan 
shall be kept in pounds sterling; the pay- 
ment of the capital, as well as of the in- 
terest, shail be made in the same money. 
5th. The term of the loan shall be fixed at 
twenty years, at the same time agreeing that 
Russia, during the first twelve years, shall 
have to repay as much of the capita! as ‘the 
balance of her commerce aid tie state of 
her revenue will enable her to discharge; 
and that during the last eight years, the 
remainder of the capital shali be reimbursed 


on my part,—In addition to the particulars 
Vou. X. 
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in equal portions. 6th. The interest of the 
sums which shall have been delivered in 
virtue of the loan, shall be at five per cent. 
_ per annum, and until the said loan shall 
have been filled up and compleated, three 
orfour periods in the year shall be fixed upon 
for the payment of the interest.—It would 
be very desirable that the imperial treasury 
should receive en account of this loan an 
advance of oue million of pounds -sterling, 
either coined or in bullion, which may be 
sent as soon as possible, and before the 
navigation is ‘shut up.—The undersigned, in 
acquitting himself of the duty with which he 
is charged to Mr. Stuart, flatters himself, 
that aware as he is of the magnitude of the 
interests which are to be decided by the ef- 
forts of his imperial majesty, he will appre- 
‘ciate the importance of the propositions just 
communicated to him, and that his acknow- 
leged zeal for the interests of the good cause, 
and for the principles upon which the strict 
alliance of the two courts chiefly rests, will 
lead him on this occasion to concur in the 
views of the emperor, by making known, as 
soon as possible, to his government, the 
proposals contained in the present commu- 
nication. He seizes this occasion; &c. 
A. DE BUDBERG., 
(Second Inclosure referred to in No. 9.) 

The repeated proofs of his Britannick 
majesty’s attachment to that cause which 
protects the liberties of Europe, are sufii- 
ciently notorious, to remove all doubt as to 
his sincere desire to concur in and even to 
anticipate the wishes of his only ally in the 
glorious struggle which the two powers 
continue to maintain.—The sentiments, ex- 
- pressed in the note of his excellency general 
Budberg, are perfectly analogous to the 
invariable principles of the British govern- 
ment, and unless there exist serious. con- 
siderations with which the undersigned is 
unacquainted, he has only to perform the 
duty of reporting them to his government, 
in order to ensure a favourable result to the 
desires announced on the part of his im- 
perial majesty. The undersigned, &c. 

C. 

No. 10.—Extract of a Dispatch from 

visc. Howick to the marq. of Douglas, 

his majesty’s ambassador at the court 
of St. Petersburgh, dated Downing 
street, Dec. 4th, 1806. 

This dispatch I hope will find your lord- 
ship safely arrived at St. Petersburgh, and 
‘enjoying good health-afier the fatigues of 
_ so long a journey at so bad a season.—Mr. 


Stuart’s dispatches to No. 47 inclusive, with | 


the exception of No. 43, which has not yet 
been received, have been laid before the 
king.— His majesty has seen with great 
satisfaction the resolution expressed by the 
cabinet of St. Petersburgh, in consequence 
of the accounts which had been received 
there, of the unfortunate battle of the 14th 
Oct. It is by such a spirit alone that the 
affairs of Europe can be retrieved, and your 
lordship will not fail to express in the most 
emphatic manner, the entire concurrence of 
his majesty in the generous setitiments 
entertained by his imperial ally —These 
assurances I have already given to Mr, 
Nicolay, who has made a confidential com- 
munication to me, of the contents of the 
dispatches received from his court, of the 
same date as Mr. Stuart’s.—Among other 


things he is instructed to invite this go- | 


vernment to a frank and explicit commu- 
nication of its views with respect to the 
present crisis. 'To this 1 could only answer 
generally, there being at this moment no 
guestion of any particular military opera- 
tion, that the same opinion is entertained 
here as at St. Petersburgh, of the necessity 
of combined exertions to resist the increas- 
ing danger, and of a full and unreserved 
confidence on all points connected with the 
interests of the common cause. ; 
No. 11.—Extract of a dispatch from 
Charles Stuart, esq. to visc. Howick, 
dated St. Petersburgh, 18th December 
1806.—Received Jan. 22d, 1807. 
At court this morning his imperial ma- 
jesty urged in the strongest terms the ex- 
pediency of a diversion on the enemy in the 


north of Europe, by a powerful expedition. 


to the coasts of France or Holland. 
‘No. 12.—Extract of a dispatch from 
Charles Stuart, esq. to vise. Howick, 
dated St. Petersburgh, 2d Jan. 1807. 
—Received Feb. 6th. 

I did not fail to press on general Bud- 
berg, the sentiments of his majesty’s govern- 
ment: I can however only draw from that 
minister a repetition of the language I for- 
merly detailed on this subject, accompanied 
by a complaint that the whole of the 
enemy’s forces are directed against Russia 
at a moment when Great Britain does not 
shew any disposition to diminish the danger, 


-by a diversion against France and Hol- 


land. 

No. 13.—Extract of a dispatch from 
visc. Howick to the marg. of Doug- 
las, dated Downing Street, 13th Jan. 
1807. 

With respect to the loan proposed to be 
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raised here for the use of Russia, upon 
which I gave your lordship reason to ex- 

ct further details, I have nothing very 
satisfactory to state to you. The informa- 
tion sent to M. Nicolay with a view to the 
accomplishment of this object is very in- 
sufficient, at least he professes to have re- 
ceived nothing more than the mere copy of 
the note sent to me by Mr. Stuart.—It 
must be obvious that this paper could not 
furnish that minister with the authority 
which was necessary in so complicated and 
difficult a business. In fact M. Nicolay 
has met with so many difficulties in bis 
communications with the menied interest 
in the city, that he has found no other re- 
source than that of applying for the gua- 
rantee of this government, wilhout.which it 
is stated that no loan can be raised for the 
use of Russia, except upon terms extremely 
disadvantageous to that country.—To this 
proposition, which is not even hinted at in 
the Russian note, your lordship will at once 
see the obvious and insurmountable objec- 
tions. It is impossible that his majesty’s 
government should make itself responsible 
for so large a sum as six millions, the 
annual taxation for the interest of which, 
combined with any adequate sinking fund, 
if it shouid ultimatély fall on this country, 
would amount to little less than 500,0002, 
sterling. The examples of the Austrian 
loans are too recent to allow any one to 
doubt that a loan thus secured, must in 
effect be considered as a subsidy; and 
would be so regarded by parliament were 
such a proposition brought forward there. 
—it may indeed be said that the resources 
of Russia are greater than those of Austria, 
and her credit, from the punctuality with 
which former loans have been discharged, 
better established. But here we must re- 
mark the difference between a loan nego- 
tiated with individuals, and one borrowed, 
(for such would be the effect of the pro- 
posed guarantee) from avother state. In 
the one case the hope of raising future sup- 
lies in the same way must depend on the 
faith which is observed in the engagements 
entered into respecting them. Where the 
debt is to fall on another power, in the event 
of any interruption of friendship between 
the two governments, and still more in the 
possibility, ([ trust very improbable case) 
of an actual rupture between them, the de- 
sire of distressing an enemy may be felt 
more strongly than the obligations of good 
faith ; at the same time that the violation 


ductive of future disadvantage.—An indivi- 
dual who has no object but pecuniary 
profit will not again trust to promises which 
have been broken; but it may not un- 
reasonably be presumed that as a govern- 
ment does’ not contract engagements of 
this nature, without having some political 
interest of its own involved in them, the 
recurrence of a similar interest may induce 
it to overlook the failure of former engage- 
ments. In addition to all this, on a general 
principle of national policy, it would not be 
wise, whatever may be our reliance on the 
honour, the good faith, and the steady 
friendship of Russia, to implicate ourselves 
in an arrangement, which if our present 
good understanding sliould at any time 
cease, might enable that power in a moment 
of great difficulty to throw upon us the 
additional burthen of so large an annual 
taxation, as that which I have already stated. 
—I have dwelt so much at length on the 
reasons which must operate conclusively 
against a compliance with this request, in 
order that your lordship may be fully ap- 
prized of the propriety of the determination 
which has been adopted, and of the neces- 
sity of its been sieadily adhered to. Every 
facility that can be given to any use Russia 
can make of her own credit, in this the only 
remaining money market in Europe, will be 
afforded. In the negociation of .the loan 
formerly raised by that power in Holland, 
similar dithiculties were experienced, and 
they are understood to have been obviated 
by obtaining the security, for which a large 
price was paid, of merchants of well estab- 
lished credit, such as Alexander Hope and 
Co. of Amsterdam, and others. There 
seems to be uo reason why a similar expe- _ 
dient should not be resorted to now, and if 
the terms should be worse than is to be 
wished, this is an evil which must be sub- 
mitted to; nor is it reasonable tirat, in 
order to avoid this difficulty, the finances of 
this country should, after fourteen years of 
unparalleled exertion, be subjected to so 
great avadditional burthen.—-The pecuniary 
erabarrassments of the moment, are the 
unavoidable result of the present unfortu- 
nate state of public affars, and even this 
country itself, great as its credit and its re- 
sources are, is not altogether exempt from 
them.—Ian the course of the discussions 
which have taken place on this subject, it 
-has been suggested that an additional faci- 
lity might be afforded by some arrange- 
ment for better securing to the creditors 


of that-principle is not so certainly pro- 


~ 


the receipt of the interest in England; and 
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-an idea has occurred, that by a suppression 
of the customs on British merchandize im- 
ported into Russia, and the imposition of an 
‘equivalent export duty bere, this might be 
effected; a separate account being kept of 
the duties so raised, and their strict appli- 
-eation carefully provided for, by paying 
over the whole of them as fast as they are 


‘collected, into the hands of commissioners 


or trustees, who might be compelled by 
law faithfully to apply the whole to those 
‘purposes only, to which it would be so ap- 
propriated. Though it does not seem pro- 
bable that the present plan of raising a loan 
will be pursued much farther, it maybe useful 
to make some enquiry upon this subject, with 
‘a view to any future demands of the same 
nature, and to throw out the idea to M. 
Budberg, as one which has been suggested 
by an extreme desire to find some mode 
of facilitating the object which is in view, 
without subjecting this country to sacrifices 
which cannot, in justice, be expected from 
her. Your lordship will therefore endea- 
‘your to obtain the mest accurate informa- 
tion of the amount and sources of the 
Russian revenue, of the mode of its collec- 
tion, of the amount of public debt to which 
_ it is pledged, and on what branclies of the 
revenue the payment of such debt and the 
interest is secured, and particularly of the 
‘possibility of any such transfer of duties as 
that which I have above suggested.—The 
arrangement which I announced to your 
lordsbip in my last dispatch for the imme- 
diate transmission of 500,000/. in specie, on 
‘account of the late subsidy, bas been com- 
pleted. The necessarydec!arations were this 
morning exchanged between M. de Nicolay 
and me ; and the money will be immediately 
shipped for Gottenburg, on board the 
Quebec frigate. It is to be expected that 
‘Russia may make some complaints of what 
may perhaps be considered as an unwilling- 
ness on the part of this government to come 
to her assistance. M. de Nicolay indeed, 
in a conversation this morning with lord 
Grenville and myself, thew out some hints 
‘to this effect, and even asked if it was no 
‘longer the intention of this country to make 
‘eommon cause with Russia? To this the 
answer is obvious and easy. A refusal to 
comply with a request unreasonable in itself 
and injurious to this country, ought not to 
give rise to any such suspicion.—Your Idp. 
‘will find no difficulty in producing abundant 
proofs from the king’s past conduct ; and 
you will repeat, ir the strongest manner, 
-fresh assurances of his majesty’s earnest de- 
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sire to contribute to the utmost of his power 
to the support of an ally, with whom, 
whether in peace or war, the king finds his 
own interest so closely connected ; but it jg 
not to be supposed that so great and power- 
ful an empire as Russia can fail to find in 
its own resources, abundant means for 
its own defence. Should an inability to do 
this be avowed, it would leave little hope of 
success in a war, the whole burthen of 
which must then rest upon England.—His 
maj. has at no time shewn a backwardness 
to second the efforts of the continental 
powers; but the case is not pow of an 
auxiliary force which this government is 
endeavouring to draw out for purposes of 
offence, and the expences of which are to 
be defrayed at a great distance from the 
resources of the power which furnishes it, 
—Russia, attacked on her own frontiers, is 
become a principal in the war, and his maj, 
will be ready to afford her all the succour, 
which in that chaarcter, she.can justly claim, 
and which the common interests may re- 
quire.—But in looking forward to a pro- 
tracted contest, for which the successes, 
aud above all the inveterate enmity of the 
French government, must oblige this coun- 
try to provide, his majesty fells it incum- 
bent on him to preserve as much as pos- 
sible, the resources to be derived from ihe 
tried affections of his people. Howick. 

No. 14.—Extract of a Dispatch from C, 

Stuart, esq. to vise. Howick, dated St. 
Petersburgh, Jan. 14th, 1807.—Re- 
ceived Feb. 27. 

I must not conceal from your lordship 
that the apparent silence of his majesty’s 
government respecting a military diversion 
on the coast of France, has not produced a 
favourable effect on the opinion either of 
the ministers or the public of this country. 

No. 15.—Extract of a Dispatch from the 

marq. of Douglas, to vise. Howick, 
dated St. Petersburgh, Jan.26th 1807. 

Before I conclude, I must inform your 
lordship that baron Budberg complained of 
the sitnation in which Russia was row 
placed, being left to combat alone against 
France, without either support on one side 
or diversion on the other. 

No. 16.—Extract of a dispatch from the 

marq. of Douglas to visc. Howick, 
dated St. Petersburgh, Feb. 4th, 1807. 


During this interview general Budberg 


seized every occasion of complaining of the 
Russians being left without military assist- 
ance on the part of Great Britain. An 
attack on any part-of the coast of Franee, 
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or even the alarm of an attack promulgated 
with confidence, would tend to relieve 
Russia from the concentrated forces of the 
French army.—Was any measure of this 
kind to be adopted I am persuaded I should 
no longer hear any arguments against the 
ulterior guarantee; not that I omitted to 
remind the general that after what had 
been done in Italy, and what was ready to 
be done at Constantinople, Great Britain 
could never be considered as a negative 
co-adjutor whether in reference to the 


‘common cause or in reference to her im-- 


mediate friends and allies. 

No. 17.—Extract of a Dispatch from 
the marq. of Douglas to visc. Howiek, 
dated St. Petersburgh, Feb. 8th, 1807. 

His excellency said, that the court of 
~ Petersburgh being now abandoned to her 
own resources, was entitled to expect some 
efforts which may divert the attention of 
the French government, before they con- 
sent to enter into any engagement which is 
likely to create future differences with that 
power upon a subject not immediately in- 
teresting to Russia. 

No. 18.—Extract of a Dispatch from the 
marq. of Douglas to vise. Howick, 
dated St. Petersburgh, Feb. 15th, 
1807.—Received March Sih. 

I cannot suthciently express the extreme 
anxiety felt here that some expedition 
should be undertaken by G. Britain to di- 
vert the general concentration of the 
French troops from the banks of the Vis- 
tula, fee 

No. 19.—Extract of a Note from gen. 
Budberg to the marq. of Douglas, 
dated Feb. 1st, 1807.—Transmitted by 
the marq. of Douglas and received 
March 8th. 

The undersigned has already had occa- 
sion to observe to the ambassador the mar- 
quis of Douglas and Clydesdale, that par- 
tial and separate expeditions cannot influ- 


ence the general operations in an impres- 


sive manner, and that a vague assurance, 
such as, “ We shall soon see what England 
will do,” cannot be sufficiently satisfactory 
in circumstances so imminently critical.as 
the present. The emperor is therefore de- 
‘ sirous that the British government should 
make known to him with the greatest pos- 
sible detail, the plans which it may have in 
view, in order to effect a powerful diversion 
upon one or any of the points of the coasts 
subject to the enemy ; and that in general 
it should communicate to his ministry, such 
Views and projects, the execution of which 
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it may judge capable of contributing to the 
success of the commiou cause. His impe- 
rial majesty thinks himself the more jus- 
tified in expressing this wish, as at all times 
he has prescribed it as a duty to his cabi- 
net to communicate to that of his majesty 
the king of Great Britain, every thing that 
might interest it upon this subject, and as, 
in point of fact, the British government 
has been regularly informed of all the mea- 
sures which, in the course of events, have 
been adopted by Russia, and has been ac+ 
quainted with the forces which she has em- 
ployed on such points where their presence 
has been judged useful to the interests of 
the allied courts. 

Ne. 20.—Extract of a Dispatch from 
visc. Howick to the marq. of Douglas, 
dated Downing Street, Feb. 20th 1807. 

With respect to military diversions, your 
exc. must at’ once have been prepared to 
state to the Russian government the ex- 
treme difficulty of any maritime operations 
at the present season. The difficulty and 
danger indeed at all seasons of landing in a 
country such as France, where the means 
exist of collecting, in a short time, a much 
larger force than any that can be sent from 
this country, aud from whence there can be 
no secure retreat, must be sufficiently ap- 
parent. All that canat present be said there- 
fore on this head is, that if a favourable op- 
portunity should arise, his majesty will be 
desirous of exerting his utmost efforts to dis- 
tress the enemy upon any point which may 
present an advantageous opening to assist 
the general operations of the war. 

No. 21.—Extract of a Dispatch from 
vise. Howick to the marq. of Douglas, 
dated, Downing Street, March 7th 
1807. 

I have nothing to add to my former dis- 
patches (to which I beg leave to refer your 
excellency) with respect to the renewal of 
the commercial treaty, the proposal of mi- 
litary diversions by this country, azd the 
suggestion of further pecuniary assistance. 

No. 22.— Extract of a Dispatch from 
visc. Howick to the marq. of Douglas, 
dated Downing Street, March 10th 
1807. 

The messenger Vick, with your excel- 
lency’s dispatches, arrived on Sunday last, - 
and I have it in command from the king to 
lose no time in expressing to your exce- 
lency the lively satisfaction with which his 
majesty has received the account of the 
battle of the 8th ultimo. Your excetlency 
will take the earliest opportunity of offer- 
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ing to the emperor, the king’s congratula- 
tions on an event so glorious to the Rus- 
sian arms, and so advantageous to the cause 
in which the two sovereigns are engaged.— 
It is painful to me to pass from this to a 
less pleasing topic; but | am under the 
necessity of expressing to vour excellency 
the increased diszppointment and_ regret 
which his majesty has experienced in learn- 
ing that so many unforeseen objection’ are 
still urged against the renewal of the com- 
mercial treaty. The proposed extension of 
this treaty for two years, upon the con- 
ditions annexed to this proposal, is by no 
means satisfactory; nor does there seem 
to be any good reason for not. coming to a 
definitive arrangement, which his majesty 
is willing to conclude without any alteration 
in the terms of the present treaty. ’ Had 
any new proposal been made on the part of 
his majesty, there might have been some 
pretence for delay ; but in a case where 
the interests of the two countries are so 
well understood, and in which experience 
has proved the advantage to both, of the 
treaty which is now about to expire, his 
majesty feels himself entitled, upon all the 
grounds of mutual interest and friendship, 
to. renew his instances with his august ally, 
for an immediate compliance with so equi- 
table a proposal. Though your excellency 
will urge this in the strongest terms, you 
will however consent to the offered exten- 
sion for two years, it being understood 
that the advantages at present enjoyed by 
the British commerce are to suffer no dimi- 
nution, rather than allow the treaty to ex- 
pire. 1 cannot, however, dismiss this sub- 
ject without some remark upon the man- 
ner in which this concession, as it is termed, 
on the part of Russia, is made to depend 
upon an immediate assurance of a power- 
ful military diversion being made by this 
country. The insinuation conveyed in this 
rt of the baron de Budberg’s note, is so 
ittle justified by the former conduct of 
this government, that it cannot be passed 
over without notice. It is’ unnecessary to 
state the obvious tendency of such language 
to produce mutual discontent, and excite 
adverse pretensions, destructive of the har- 
mony and confidence which ought to pre- 
vail between the two governments. In re- 
newing your representations, therefore,upon 
the necessity of a speedy conclusion of this 
treaty, which your exceilency will remark 
is no less advantageous to Russia than to 
England, you will protest against any at- 
tempt to make use of it in this manner, 


either as an inducement or a threat, with 
respect to measures with which it is wholly 
unconnected, and which must depend upon 
considerations of a totally different nature, 
-—I have already explained to your excel. 
lency the difficulties which have hitherto 
prevented any attempt at military diver. 
sions. A more favourable season is now ap. 
proaching; and you may assure the Rus. 
sian minister, that this government is 
sedulously employed in preparing the 
means of still more active co-operation.— 
I hope soon to be able to communicate to 
your excellency something more specific 
on this subject ; but the Russian govern- 
ment must be aware how much the force 
of which. his majesty can dispose for con- 
tinential operations is necessarily limited, 
both by the extent of his naval exertions 
and the necessary support.of his distant co- 
lonies; and how much the difficulty of 
employing it advantageously is increased 
by tlie present situation of the north of 
Germany, where his majesty can neither 
look to the junction of bis army with that 
of any ally, to any established inagazines to 
enable to advance, nor to the posses- 
sion of any considerable fortress to secure 
its retreat. 

No. 23.—Dispatch from visc. Howick to 
Alex.Straton, esq. his majesty's envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary at the court of Sweden, dated 
Downing Street, March 10th, 1807, 

Sir; Your dispatches have been received 

and laid before the king.—Though the 
king of Sweden does not appear to have 
renewed with you the question of an ad- 


ditional subsidy, that subject has 


pressed upon me in repeated conversations 
by M. Rehausen.—From the communica- 
tion which that minister has made to me 
of the instructions he has received from his 
court, a good deal of dissatisfaction appears 
to be felt there at our supposed backward- 
ness in assisting the exertions which the 
king of Sweden is willing to make.--There 
certainly is no ground for such an imputa- 
tion. In the instructions of your prede- 
c¢ssor you will find that he was uniformly 
directed to state the importance which his 


majesty attached to the undertaking of of- ° 


fensive operations on the side of Pomerania, 
and that he was even authorized to give as- 
surances of pecuniary assistance from the 
momeut the Swedish troops should have 
passed their own frontier : But it was add- 
ed, that before any thing could be conclu- 
sively arranged, it was necessary that his 
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‘ niently communicated, his majesty, con- 


» to expect ; and such communication would 
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Swedish majesty should communicate ge- 
nerally to this government his plan of ope- 
rations, and moré ‘particularly the amount 
of force which it might be in bis power to 
employ.—M. de Rehausen has urged the 
impossibility of stating in detail all the mea- 


with a view to a future campaign. No 
such thing however was required. The in- 
formation asked for, was only what was 
necessary td enable his majesty to judge of 
the general expediency of the measures 
proposed, with respect to which it is evi- 
dent that no satisfactory opinion could be 
formed without a knowledge of the force 
destined to execute them, and of the time 
when it would be ready to act. Even fur- 
ther details, when they could be conve- 


sidering how largely he is expected to 
contribute his support, would have a right 


be obviously necessary to enable his ma- 
jesty.to direct any efforts, which on his side 
he might have an opportunity of making, 
to the advancement of the common objects 
ofthe two powers.—In order to come to a 
right understanding upon this point, you 
will, with as little delay as possible after 
the receipt of this dispatch, request an au- 
dience of his Swedish majesty. You will 
state the sincere pleasure with which 
his majesty has seen the king of Sweden's 
steady resistance to the common enemy. 
You will repeat the opinion already ex- 
pressed on the part of this government, 
that a diversion by a Swedish force on the 
side of Pomerania, would be at the pre- 
sent moment of the utmost importance, 
and with a view to bringing the dis- 
cussion to a point, you will request par- 
ticular information on the three follow- 
ing heads :—1i. What is the amount of 
force which the king of Sweden could 
employ, exclusive of the garrison of Stral- 
sund ? In addition to which information, it 
is desirable to know, where it is now sta- 
tioned, and how soon it could be ready to 
act 2? 2. Whether any, and what addition of 
British troops would be required ? 3. What 
amount of subsidy the king of Sweden 
would demand in proportion to the num- 
ber of troops employed ?—Should the 
‘Swedish government be willing to enter in- 
to this discussion, you will state upon the 
two first points, that it does not, appear te 
his majesty that any effectual operation 
could be undertaken without a force 
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thousand men.—From M. de Rehausen’s 
statements to me, it appears that the chief 
deficiency of the Swedish army is in cavalry. 
This is certainly the description of force 
which his majesty could best spare from 
his own army. Ifa brigade of dragoons 
would enable his Swedish majesty to bring 
into the field a force of the amount above 
stated, you may state that this proportion 
of cavalry might probably be furnished 
from hence.—With regard to the last point, _ 
viz. that of subsidy, you will state that bis 
majesty will be disposed to contribute to 
the support of the proposed operation, by 
a subsidy regulated according to the pro- 
portion of that which was given to Austria 
in 1805; but that-this proportion cannot 
be exceeded, except as toa sum usually 
furnished as a “ premiére mise en cam- 
pagne,” which, as soon as the measures in 
contemplation shall be conclusively agreed 
upon, may be advanced to the amount of 
two, or at most three, months subsidy.— 
Having communicated these proposals to 
the king of Sweden, you will request his 
majesty to authorise his ministers to enter 
upon the immediate discussion of them; 
and to prevent the loss of time,you will sug- 
gest the expediency of sending to this coun- 
try some confidential mititary officer, fully’ 
instructed upon all the points above-men- 
tioned, who might assist Mr. de Rehausen 
in giving the necessary explanations, and in 
bringing this business to a prompt termina- 
tion.—I know it is unnecessary for me to 
recommend to you the ulmost diligence in - 
the execution of these instructions, and in 
obtaining and transmitling to me the most 
accurate information respecting the pre- 
sent state and disposition of the Swedish 
government, and the condition and num- 
bers of its army. Howick. 
No. 24.—Extract of a Dispatch from 
lord Hutchinson addressed to vise. 
Howick, dated Memel, March 9th, 
1807.—Received April 18th, by Mr. 
Secretary Canning. 
I have been-repeatedly pressed by the 
Prussian government, with whom the Rus- 
sians have also co-operated, to write to 
your lordship on the subject of a diversion 
to be made by the British troops, which 
might occupy the French essentially, and 
force them to withdiaw a part of their 
troops from this quarter. M. de Zastrow 
made me yesterday a formal proposition, 
—Marshal Mortier now blockades Siral-- 
sund with about twenty thousand men; it 


amounting at the very least to twenty-five 


is therefore proposed that the British and 
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Swedish troops should in conjunction force 
them to raise that blockade, and moving 
on the left bank of the Oder, threaten the 
communications in the rear of the French 
army. They might besiege Stettin which 
is a large place with a smail garrison, and 
in a bad state of defence; were it taken, 
the communication with Berlin, the Elbe, 
and the rest of Germany would be at once 
open.—If the French remain in Poland, a 
considerable force acting in this manner on 
their rear would. create the most serious 
embarrassments, and probably force them 
to evacuate Poland, or at least oblige 
them to detach such a number of troops 
as would soon leave them inferior to the 
allies.—Should even the French occupy the 
line of the Oder, this diversion would be of 
the greatest importance, as the Russians 
would in that case probably march with the 
greater part of their army into Silesia.—- 
This proposed operation would be attend- 
ed with little danger, as the British Army 
would always have a retreat upon Stral- 
sund open to them, and from thence into 
the Island of Rugen, from whence they 
might be re-embarked. Stralsund in 
summer, is, I believe, a very strong place. 
have informed Monsieur de  Zast- 
row that I would undoubtedly make the 
proposition ; that I was convinced the 
British government meant to make a strong 
diversion in favour of the allies, and was 
empowered to give them the strongest as- 
surances on that subject; but that I could 
not exactly piedge myself as to the quarter 
in which it would be made. 
proposed appeared to me to be highly ad- 
vantageous, and only attended with the or- 
dinary risques of war, as in every event the 
retreat of the troops employed in that ser- 
vice would not be an hazardous one.— 
Your lordship will probably receive a com- 
munication on this subject from baron 
Jacobi; lord Douglas has also, I under- 
stand, written to you on the subject from 
Petersburgh. 
No. 25.—Extract of a Dispatch from the 
marq. of Douglas, dated Saint Peters- 
_ burgh, March 19th, 1807, addressed 
to visc. Howick.—Received by Mr. 
Secretary Canning, April - 
There is reason to suppose that it has 
been forcibly pat to the emperor by some 
people here, little partial to England, that 
_ Russia is abandoned by her friends ; that 
the whole contest is left to her, and that 
that even her intimate ally, G. Britain, neg- 
lects to support her at a crisis when. any 
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reverse of fortune might endanger the em. 
pire itself.—It is the more painful to me 
that such insinuations should appear, for a 
moment, to be justified by fact, because | 
know how little they are deserved, and how 
different they are from those feelings that 
both actuate the government and the coan- 
try atlarge. It is for his majesty’s govern. 
ment to decide what are the objects of 
their present policy, aud what are the 
means most likely to secure those objects; 
but I should neglect my duty if [ did not 
observe, that should no effort be made this 
spring by the British troops, it is more 


than probable that the above observations | 


will recur in full vigour to his imperial 
majesty’s mind ; if so, [need not point out 
what will be the probable result. England, 
I am aware may secure herself ; but I am 
convinced that his majesty’s government 
feels to much for the honour of the coun- 
try, and the future happiness of Europe, to 
compromise for partial views a prospect 
of general and permanent welfare. 

No. 26.— Extract of a Dispatch 
from the marquis of Douglas, dated 
Saint Petersburgh 22nd March (3rd 
April,) 1807, addressed to viscount Ho- 
wick.—Received by Mr. Sec. Cam 
ning, May 13th. 

The activity of England I have fre- 
quently expatiated upon; but I must not 
conceal from your lordship that this court, 
alive to the embarrassments that surround 
her, is determined, in spite of every ar- 
gument, to consider no act as directed to- 
wards their particular support, that does not, 
by occupying a part of the French forces, 
relieve her from their concentrated attacks. 

No. 27.— Extract of a Dispatch 
from the marquis of Douglas, dated 
Saint Petersburgh, April 27th, 1807; 
addressed to visc. Howick.—Received 
by Mr. Sec. Canning, June Ist. _— 

Lam thoroughly convinced of the sin- 
cere and honourable intentions of the em- 
peror; and yet as it is impossible that l 


should be deaf to the murmurs that sur- - 


round me, to the expectations of thou- 
sands, to the intrigues of a few, all more 
or less begiuning to seek the same object; 
so T cannot without some jealousy look to 
the possible consequences. Should any 
diversion however take place on the part 
of G. Britain, or assisted by her troops, 
there is a great probability that in that 
case the emperor, from a point of honour, 
would consider himself bound to act with 


all possible energy. 
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House or Lorps. 
Yhursday, February 18. 

Ornpers in Councit.] Lord. Grenville 
alluding to, the expressions contained in 
‘the Orders in Council, which stated 
; amongst the reasons for issuing them, that 
the French Decree had been executed 
with increased rigour, said, that it was 
important the house should be in posses- 
sion of the information on which this as- 
‘gertion was founded, particdlarly as a 
contrary statement was contained in the 
Note of the American plenipotentiaries, 
which was on the table, and as a contrary 
inference was to be deduced from those 
circumstances which were publicly known. 
‘He did not wish that any secret should be 
revealed, which it would be dangerous to 
-disclose ; but, merely that the substance 
‘of such information should be laid on the. 
table, and which might be disclosed with- 
out any danger. He therefore moved for 
Copies or Extracts of all information re- 
ceived by government, previous to the 
Alth of Nov. 1807, shewing that the French 
government had begun to execute its De- 
cree with increased rigour. 

_ Lord Hawkesbury said, it must be ob- 
vious, that it was scarcely possible there 

~ could be any information upon this sub- 
ject received from any accredited person, 
orin any official shape. The information 
receiyed by ministers, had satisfied them 

- with respect to the increased rigour exer- 
cised by the French government; but it 
might be attended with serious inconveni- 
‘ence and danger to many persons, if in- 
formation received through the medium 
of commercial. houses, or various other 
sources, was to be laid on the table of 
that house. It was besides, he contended, 
a matter of notoriety from the answers of 
M. Regnier, which were mentioned in 
_-all the newspapers two or three days af- 
fer the 18th day of Oct. that the French 
Decree was then executed with increased 

rigour. 

Earl Grey was surprised to hear the noble 
secretary of state contend, that it must be 


any accredited information upon this sub- 
ject. He, on the contrary, thought, that 
it was precisely that subject on which if 

here was any neutral minister remaining, 
or any British minister at a neutral court, 
it was likely to receive information from 
accredited persons.’ He had never under- 
stood, that the increased rigour of the 


Fiety previous to issuing the. Orders in 
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obvious it was scarcely possible to have |. 


French government was a matter of noto- . 
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Council. He could not conceive, chat 
there could be any danger in laying the 
substance of the information received b 
ministers upon the table. 

_ The Duke of Montrose opposed the mor 


tion, and observed, that it. would prevent 


persons from giving information to ‘go- 
vernment, if an example was given of - 
laying information so obtained upon the 
table of the house: 
Lord Erskine contended, that the objec- 
tion of danger did not: apply in this case, 
all. that was desired being: the date and 
substance of the information received. 
The term, increased rigour, implied that. 
there had been not only a rigour, but af-— 
terwards an additional rigour, and: he 
thought the house ought to be in posses- 
sion of the substance of the information 
which had authorised the use of this term. . 
The Lord Chancellor contended, that 
communicating the date and’ substance, 
would in many instances 4s effectually be- 
tray the source from which such informa- 
tion was derived, as if the names of the 
parties had been given, and might be pro- 
ductive of great danger to individuals, and 
prevent government from in future re- 
ceiving important information.—The house 
then divided— 
Contents . . . 27 .... Proxies 29—47 
Non Contents 23 15—38 
Majority for ld. Grenville’s motion—9, 


List of the Majority. 
Gloucester, Ellenborough, 
Norfolk, Lauderdale, 
Somerset, Scikirk, 
Bedtord, Lroxtes. 

Essex, - Bute, 
Carlisle, Hereford, 
Albemarle, ‘Tbanet, 

Jersey, ~ Bulkeley; 

Spencer, Lucan, 
Cholmondeley, Ossory, 

Cowper, Carnarvon, 

St. Vincent, Shaftesbury, 

Grey, Blandford, 
Sidmouth, Rosslyn, 

John, 
Darnley, Buckinghamshire, 
King, Stawell, 
Somers, Mendip, 
Holland, Braybrooke, — 
Grenville, Derby, 

Auckland, Carysfort, 
Erskine, Fife, 
Moira, Southampton, 


_ Hutchinson, Foley. 
Restitution oF THE Dantso Freer. 
—Lord .Sidmouth: desired that” the 
should read the proclamation issued by 
two te lords prior to the attack upon 


| | 
~ 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
i 
| 
| 
| | 


Ccpenhagen, and his majesty’s Declara-' 
tion. Both documents having been read 
accordingly, the noble lord said, that he 
rose to submit to their lordships the mo- 
-tiof of which he had already given notice. 
The purport of that motion referred to.the 
-eventyal restoration of the vessels cap- 
tured at Copenhagen to Denmark; he 

- would say, the eventual restoration, for it 
was possible that circumstances might arise 
-which would render such-an arrangement 
_ impracticable. It-was not impossible but 
that Denmark ntight fall as much under 
the power of France as any of the conti- 
-- nental states, in which case no one would 
think of advising the restoration of the 
Danish navy ; fer to restore it to Denmark 
would be to place it at the disposal of 
France.’ In the proposition which he had 
- to make, it was far from his intention to 
interfere with that incontrovertible prero- 
pe of his majesty which placed at his 
isposal all captures; neither. was it his 
intention to contravene any expressed opi- 
nion of that house. ~ Their lordships, by 
‘their vote on. the first day of the session, 
had recognized the justice of the measure 
which placed the-navy of Denmark in the 
possession of this country, and they had 
sanctioned and corroborated that decision 
by their subsequent vote, that no further 
papers were necessary. He was not, he 
would repeat, disposed to contravene these 
determinations. He was only acting on 
the principles of his majesty’s Declara- 
‘tion; on the principles of the Proclama- 
tion issued by the two noble lords who 
commanded the expedition against Copen- 
hagen; and on the principles upon which 
ministers justified that expedition, when 
he endeavoured to persuade their lordships, 
that the honour, the character, and the 
interests of this country were involved in 
- the eventual restoration of the Danish 
navy. Necessity and self-protection were 
the grounds upon which the seizure of the 
fleet of Denmark was justified. The re- 
jection of an inadmissible offer was assign- 
ed as the reason for destroying the capital 
of a neutral state. We offered to take the 
fleet in deposit—an arrangement to which. 

_ the court of Denmark could not possibly 
listen, without compromising its honour, 
and exposing itself to the resentment of 
France. ‘To this principle, he conceived, 
we were in honour bound to adhere. The | 
- offer of restoring the Danish. navy upon 
' the re-establishment of peace, was even 
made a fortnight after the declaration of 


war by the Crown Prince. But it might | 
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be argued, that that prince refused to ra. 


tify the capitulation, and that by so doing 
he had precluded himself from any advan. 
tages derivable from the proclamation 6f, 
our commanders, or the summons previous 
to the commencement of the bombard. 
ment: -It was certainly true, that that 
high-minded personage had refused t 
ratify the capitulation; but did it appear 
that he acted in any manner to impede-it? 
We were, he would contend, bound to at 
upon that ptinciple upon which we had 
set out, namely, that of takingthe Danish 
navy in deposit. To this we were no less 
bound by honour and policy than by the 
strictest interpretation of the law of na- 
tions. He would, with the permission of 
their lordships, read to them an extract 
from the ablest writer on that important 
subject, and which, though an extract, had 
nothing he could assure them in it which 
was not warranted by the context... His 
lordship here read several passages from 
Grotius, De Jure Belli et Pacis, tending’to 
support his argument. The conduct of 
the court of Denmark, he contended, could 
not be considered as hostile. The war 
began from us. We left the Crown | 
Prince no alternative but that of war.— 
There was another reason which made 
him anxious that their lordships should 
adopt his motion at present. He had 
learned, that the Danish ships were ordered 
to be fitted out for the service of this coun- 
try. He-was anxious to prevent so preci- 
itate and impolitica measure. The ships, 
y what he had heard, were quite unqua- 
lified, or at least not qualified in the man- 
ner our ships were, for the wear and tear . 
of our service. To render them so, would 
require an expence which could be 
plied, with far greater advantage; tot 
various ships now constructing, or under 
repair in our own dock-yards. But evenif 
the Danish ships were in a state fit to pro- 
ceed upon any service, he would still pro- 
test against their being employed. ere 
was but one circumstance, the destruction 


of a great part of the navy of England, 


which would induce him to consent to our 
making any use of the Danish navy, with 
our present maritime superiority. We 


‘did not want ships. We had pain to 


contend with the united navies 


‘world. He could not perceive, therefore, . 


the policy of fitting out this new accession. 
to our maritime strength; but he could 
anticipate some probable advantages from _ 
following another course ; he could devist 


no system of policy more likely-to condi. 
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_ struction of this country was the great ob- 
ject of his ambition: compared with this, 
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Jiate the Danes, and to draw them, by 
degrees, into that close and friendly con- 
nection with us in which they were -for- 


back the emperor of Russia to his natural 
connection with this country—a connec- 
tion which was dissolved no'less by impe- | 
rious necessity, than the rash and unwar- 
yantable attack upon the Danish capital. 
He also looked, he confessed, with great 
expectations, to the impression which a 
resolution of such magnanimity, justice, 
‘and consistency would make upon the 
nations of thé continent. He could not 
anticipate any act of ours which could be 
more likely to shake that enormous in- 
fluence which France had acquired over 
the rest of Europe. It was by arming all 
the nations of the continent against us, by 
j erm them in array, by exciting their 
eelings against what was called our ty- 
ranny and injustice, that that man, who 
now wielded all the force of those nations, 
_ expected to prevail against us. The de- 


his victories-at Lodi, at <Austerlitz, at 
Friedland, and at Auerstadt, were nothing 
in his estimation: to accomplish this, all 
his great talents, his genius, and his po- 
licy, were snenuingts directed. What 
mote effectual mode could there be of 
counteracting this design, than to render 
‘the instruments by which he proposed to 
effeet it unavailing in his hands? As long 
as England should preserve her ancient 
honour, magnanimity, and disinterested- 
hess, it was not to be credited that the 
nations of the continent would zealously - 
co-operate in any plan to destroy her.— 
He would no longer detain their lordships. 
At was not, as he stated at the commence- 
ment of his speech, his intention to iater- 
fere in the smallest degree with the exer- 
cise of the royal prerogative, or to suggest 
any thing calculated to lower the country 
in the estimation of foreign powers. His 
wish was, not to bind the government to 
any measure inconsistent with the dignity 
of the nation, but simply that the Danish 
navy should be kept in salva custodia. 
-His lordship concluded with moving the 
following resolution : « That it is highly 
“Important to the honour of this country, 
_ that, under present circumstances, no mea- 
sures be taken with respect to the Ships 
of war now in the possession of his maj. 
‘mM consequence of the Capitulation of Co- 
--penhagen, which may preclude the event- 


of Denmark, agreeably to the spirit of the 
requisition referred to in the Proclama- 
tion issued ‘on the 16th of Aug. last b 
the commanders in chief of his majesty’s 
forces by sea and land employed on. that 
oceasion, and renewed in their letter of 
the Ist of Sept. to the commander in chief 
of the land forces of his Danish majesty.’’* 
Lord Boringdon could not suppress the 
anxiety he felt to enter his protest, as 
early as. possible, against the resolution 
submitted to the house by the noble. visc. 
He conceived that a proposition more 
novel in its principle, more unsuitadle to 
the circumstances of the case, or the in- 
terest of the country, could hardly be 
submitted to the consideration of the 
nouse. The external enemies of the coun- 
try had pledged themselves to obtain a res- 
titution of those ships; but he now, for 
the first time, had the mortification of 
seeing within those walls, a noble peer 
rise up and support, the arguments they 
had used, and in this respect aid their de- - 
signs. It certainly was not within the 
walls of parliament that he had expected 
to have heard such arguments defended, 
It was not doing justice to the motion it- 
self, to discuss it as if it were to be con- 
strued altogether literally, or as if the 
spirit-of it would not go to the actudl re-' 
storation of the Danish fleet; for if the 
house were to agree to such a resolution, 
it would be considered by all the world 
as‘an acknowledgment that we had acted 
unjustly, and a pledge that we would make - 
a restitution’ as soon as it was compatible 
with our security. If we were now to 
give such an acknowledgment, it could 
not be supposed that foreign nations 
would not take advantage of it at the 
moment of negociation for a general peace, 
and it would then appear as if we had no 
right to refuse it. The noble viscount had 
considered this. as a case per se, and that 
there was nothing like it in our ‘history. 
He might, however, have remembered the 
case of the ships taken at Toulon last war, 
which were surrendered to us by French- 
men in trust only, and which were pro- 
mnised to be restored to the king of France. 
The French government gave every harsh 
epithet to this traysaction ; they called it 
perfidy, treachery, and piracy; and at 
the commencement of the negociation for 
a peace, required that those ships should 
be restored to them. The British govern- 
ment, however, would never listen to such 


“uakrestitution of them to the government 


* See page 221. 
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a proposal; and the French ceased to in- 
sist upon it. If, however, a resolution 
Similiar to that which was now proposed 
had heen adopted on that occasion in 
‘parliament, the French government would 
never have receded from,its. claim, and 
those ships .must’ have been restored to 
-France.. The noble viscount, however, 
under whose auspices the treaty of Amiens 
was concluded : (a treaty which, whatever 
might be now said against it, he always 
thought and still did think, was proper under 
the circumstances in which it was made)—- 
that noble lord himself did not think at 
that time that there was any thing in jus- 
tice, morality, or the law of nations, which 
required that’ the Toulon fleet should be 
restored to France. There was another 
case somewhat similar, which occurred in 
_ the beginning of the present war, with 
Spain. When the four Spanish frigates 
were taken previous to-any declaration of 
war, the French inveighed bitterly against 
this act of piracy, as they called it, and 
yet they never thought of making it a 
condition of peace, that we should restore 
the ships and dollars taken upon that oc- 
casion; but if, in either of those cases, a 
resolution had been passed in the British 
parliament similar to that which was now 
proposed, there could be no doubt but they 
would have demanded it, and_ insisted 
upen it. Besides, ill consequences would 
follow from pledging the country to re- 
store the ships to Denmark, or in other 
words, to France. He must contend, that 
the act of seizing them was not an act of 
‘the character that-had been described, 
but that it was an act of necessity justified 
by all the circumstances of the case. 
‘Denmark had; for a considerable number 
“of years, shewn a hostile disposition to- 
wards G. Britain, and at the same time a 
sort of predilection for France, or .at least 
an absolute aequiescence in every thing 
_ which that power did. - This was exem- 
plified, in their making no remonstrance 
‘whén a Danish general was taken prisoner 
‘on their own frontiers; by their with- 
“drawing their troops from the frontiers of 
‘Holstein, in obedience to the desire of 
France ; by their submission to. the De- 
cree of Buonaparte, and in various other 
ways. ‘If this predilection for France 
could be doubted by any noble ‘lord, he. 
should refer him to the very able dispatch 
of a noble earl (Grey) in answer to M., 
Rist, the Danish minister [p. 402]. That. 
noble earl, in the strongest and best-select+ 
ed terms, had complained, “ that the Da-. 


nish. minister appeared in all things ‘to 
excuse or palliate all the injuries received 


‘from .France, but to exaggerate in the 


highest degree every complaint which 
Denmark could have against this coun. 
try.’ Was this the conduct of a power 


really and sincerely neutral, or was it to 


be supposed that a feeble nation, which 
had such dispositions towards the two 
countries, would resist the demands: of 


France after the treaty of Tilsit, and that- 


its fleet would be safe under its own’ pro. 
tection? If the danger was then immi- 
nent, the necessity of guarding against it 
was apparent; and if the measures 
of precaution. which were  necessaril 


taken led to hostilities, England was not * 


to be blamed. It was to those powers, 
and to those circumstances which pros 
duced the necessity, that what had hap. 
pened was to be attributed. , He therefore 


most decidedly objected to the resolution; 


proposed ; first, because he thought it 
would be acknowledging that we had done 
a wrong; when in fact we had done no 


wrong; and, 2dly, instead of leading to a 


peace, he thought it would: shut.the door 
to peace, by engaging ourselves, as a 
preliminary, to give up that which neither 


justice required, nor security permitted to . 


be given up. f 
Lord Ellenborough differed entirely from 
the sentiments of the noble lord who spoke 


last, and found himself called upon to . 


support the motion. . As to the cases re- 
ferred to by the noble lord, as bearing a 
near analogy to the present, he must. say 


that be did not see that analogy. He had — 


often heard it said, that there was nothing 
more dissimilar than a simile, and he 
thought the noble lord had given an in- 


stance of the truth of that saying, by. the 


cases which he had quoted. ‘The case of the 


Spanish frigates, taken at the beginning . 


of the war, was as unlike it as any case 


| could be, for we had agen Spain, at that 


time, at least reasonable ground of war. 


‘He, for another reason, never of 
‘the seizure of those frigates. 


his coun- 
try had so much encouraged that particu- 
lar sort of trade by licences, that he 
thought it unjust to seize upon .as a prey, 
that property which was —— coming 
home on the faith of our implie pera 
sion.—As to the ships taken at Toulon, 
they were taken from a nation with whom 
we were at war; and although we were 


-assisted in the capture by Frenchmen, who 


were adverse tothe government then sub- 


sisting, yet there could be ng pretence for 
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“ {nto an agreement with Frenchmen in op- 


to Lovis XVIII. when he should be re- 


- bound us to give back the ships to other 


‘as it was taken not from enemies, but 


_ stating what his opinion was of the justice 


mitted among individuals. As: to what 
Was stated of hostilities afterwards taking 


circumstance made no difference. If he 


af 
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yequiring those ships to be giving back 
tain to France, except that we entered 


ition to the then subsisting government, 
y which we engaged to restore the ships 


stored. to the throne of France. It could 
hardly be contended that such an agree- 
ment, either by its letter or its spirit, 


rsons than those for whom we tuok 
them in trust. The case of the capture 
of the Danish fleet was totally different, 


from. neutrals. In considering the pro- 

riety of adopting the present resolution, 
he should argue on the ground of the ne- 
cessity being: completely acknowledged, 
although his own opinion of it was very 
different. If he were to decline however, 


and policy of the measure, he feared he 
should be thought to be, in some measure; 
coquetting with the house. He should 
therefore declare, that, im his opinion, there 
was no act that had ever been committed 
by the government of this country, which 
somuch disgraced its character and stained 
its honour; and, as an Englishman, he felt 
dishonoured, whenever the national honour 
was tarnished. He could not avoid re- 
probating in-severe terms the expedition 
to Copenhagen ; it reminded him of 
The ill omened bark, 

Built in th’ eclipse, and rigg’d with curses dark, 
He thought the object it had in view 
was most unjustifiable, and that even in 
the success of that object, it would bring 


great calamity upon the country. When’ 


it was attempted to be justified on the 
plea of necessity, it should be recollected, 
that by that word ‘was meant an urgent 
necessity, and not a mere predominating 
convenience, It appeared to him, that 
many persons considered it justification 
enough to say, that it was very conve- 
nient for the country, in this instance, to 
appropriate to itself that property which. 
‘another, who had the right, was possessed 
‘of. This was a sort of doctrine which he 
was so much in the habit of reprobating 
‘at the Old Bailey and other places, that 
he could not avoid expressing himself 
‘with some warmth when he heard that 


‘principle urged as an ample justification: 


‘to the natjon, which never could be ad- 


place with Denmark, he thought ‘that 


were to refer to the case so often quoted, 
of a person being justified by necessity in 
pushing another off a plank into’ the sea, 
it must still be allowed that the other was. 
equally justified in retaining possession. of 


the plank if he could, and that his.endea- 


vouring to: retain it was no act of hostility 

against us. It appeared to him, that the 

right of Denmark to a restitution of the 

property so taken was by no means alter- 
ed by any subsequent hostilities; and that 

this right was so clear, that we might’ 
make up our minds to the restitution being 
demanded at the conclusion of peace. 

He therefore thought that we should keep 

them in such a state, as that the restitution 
might be made ‘with as little expence or. 
inconvenience as possible. He was per- 

pared for doing justice; but he would 

wish in some degyee to exercise a penu- 

rious justice, so that the restitution should 

not be more burthensome to the country 
than was absoiutely necessary. For these 
reasons, he entirely coincided in the mo- 

tion of his noble friend. : 

The Lord Chancellor said, that from the 
high respect he felt for his noble and 
learned friend, and from the weight his 
opinions always carried, he felt anxious 
to remove the impression which his noble 
and learned friend had made. - The noble 
and learned Jord had appeared to dispose 
in a very summary manner, both of the 


| justice and morality of the Copethagen 


expedition, and of the cases cited. by his 
noble: friend.. He should however, take 
the liberty, on the former point, of ex- 
pressing his sentiments in the same deéci- 
sive tone, and say, that so far from feeling 
himself dishonoured, as an Englishman, by 
the expeditjon, he should have felt himself 
dishonoured, if, under a!1 the circumstances 
of the case, he had_ hesitated to concur 
with his colleagues in advising the expe- 
dition. His noble and learned friend did, 
indeed, recommend a ¢ penurious’ justice ; 
for if indeed the expedition was ‘unjust 
and dishonourabie—if it stained the na- 
tional character and was contrary tv ho- 
nesty, then, instead of keeping the ships 
in any particular way, and at any given 
expence, they ought immediately to be 
restored, and ample satisfaction made ; 
but he was always ready to contend, and 
‘he believed the feelings of the great majo- 
rity of the country was with him, that the 
national character had not been disho- 
noured by an act which the circumstances 
of the times had rendered necessary. . He 


i 


believed the country would feel tiat this 


eented, a. case per se. 
that the resciution would be highly im- 
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_ great. national. question ought not to be 


- decided altogether by the ordinary rates 
-which governed. the. decisions at the Old 
, Bailey ; but-at:.all events he should hope, 


. that.if his. noble and learned friend was 


Yreprobating the principles before ajury at 
the. Qld Bailey, he would not forget, when 
_he stated ,his.opinion, to detail the evi- 


~ dence on which that opinion was founded. 


He could. not agree. with his noble and 
Jearned.friend, that the cases referred to 
by a noble friend of his, were quite 
foreign to the present question. As to 
the Toulon business, unless we were en- 
tirely to throw aside the musty records of 
the law of ‘nations, it would at first sight 
have appeared, that the French govern- 
ment-might justly claim that restitution ; 
for it was a rule acknowledged by all wri- 
ters on the law of nations, that what 
was public property, belonging to a state 
belonged still to that nation, whatever 
changes might take place in its govera- 
ment. The capture of the Dutch prizes, 
in the last war, was somewhat of the same 
principle : we took them from the Dutch 
while they were under the absolute in- 
fluence of France, intending and engag- 
-ing to restore them, when Holland should 


_ again recover her freedom. After that 


eriod, we.made a treaty of peace with 
Holland, in which her independence was 
completely. acknowledged, and yet there 
was no restitution of the prizes taken from 
the Dutch before a declaration of war. 
He mentioned those cases, to shew that 


‘ the instance then before the consideration 


of the house, was not, as had been repre- 
He considered 


prdper, as pledging the counjry to make 
restitution of what there was no pretence 


to restore, after the - hostilities which had 
since taken place between this country and 
Denmark ; and he thought it would be 
much more improper, as it would be an 


,  eknowledgment that we had acted im- 


properly on an occasion, where our,;conduct 
could be strictly justified by the princi-. 
ples of self-preservation, by the law of 
nations, and the circumstances of the case. 
Lord Holland thought it necessary to re- 
cal the attention of noble lords to what 
really was the true question before the 
house. - It had been considerably misre- 
presented and mis-stated. The question 
did not, as had been apprehended -by the 
noble and learned lord upon the woolsack, 


at all intrench upon or in any degree 
fect, the prerogative of the crown. It, 


was, whether that house would resolve 
that it was expedient that the. government 
should reserve to itself the power of re. 


storing, eventually, the ships seized by us | 


at Copenhagen, to the Danes. But no, 
ble lords swerved from this. question, and 
had gone to that of the justification of the 
expedition itself. He certainly did think 
still, as he had ‘always thought, that that 


expedition could ‘not be warranted but | 


upen the ground of necessity, and no case 
of necessity had been yet made out ; that 
house, at least, was in possession of no evis 
dence whatever to warrant them in decid. 
ing that expedition to have been the re- 
sult of hard necessity. He was not ins 
clined at present to go into any exposi» 
tion of the shifting, prevaricating testimo, 
ny, which had been resorted to in defence 
of that measure; at one time Denmark 
was represented as sincere in her profes- 
sions of neutrality, but too weak to act 
up to her inteytious ; at another, they were 
told, that as her sincerity was question- 
able, her means of annoyance were to be 
feared and provided against; again, it 
was pretended that the sole ground of the 
expedition ‘was. the secret. arrangements 


of the Treaty of Tilsit, and when it avas 


attempted to trace their alledged informay 
tion to any authentic source, Portugal was 
at one period brought forward 4s an infor+ 


mer ; and at another the disaffected Ivish, 


This sort of shifting naturally created sus- 
picion in the mind of every impartial 
man. The noble lord then praceeded to 
consider the present motion in reference 
to the question of peace, and appealed to 
the feelings of noble lords, if it would not 
be more for the honour of the country, if 
they could commence a negociation, after 
a voluntary concession upon. their parts, 
rather than the subsequent degradation of 
a forced surrender, exacted by the stipula- 
tions of a treaty ? tt 

Lord Harrowby defended the expedi- 
tion, and opposed the resolution, which 
he considered would not only be danger- 
ous to adopt, but improper in its princi- 
ple. -A noble and learned lord had be- 
gun by saying, that he should argue the 
question, as if the necessity had been 
proved ; and yet he took occasion to re- 
probate both the justice and policy of the 
measure, in the most severe and unquali- 


fied terms. The only reason which he » 
had.assigned for departing from the line . 


of argument which he himself had laid 
down, was, that he feared: he might be 


considered as ‘ coquetting’ with the house, ’ 
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4f he did not let them know his entire 
opinion. The house might, perhaps, have 
excased a little of that sort of coquetting. 
The noble lords who entertained the same 
opinion that he did, might also have ex- 
cused -it. They might have applied to 
the noble and learned lord the well-known 

” Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But why should you kick us down stairs? 


It appeared to him most undeniable, that 
a case of necessity was so made out, as 
fully justified the expedition, and the pos- 
sessing ourselves of the Danish fleet; but 
as hostilities had since broke out between 
this comtry and Denmark, in spite of all 
our efforts to avert it, he did not see on 
- what principle, or from what precedents 
' we could be called upon to restore what 
we had taken from a neutral, but which 
was condemned as the property of an ene- 
my after hostilities had broken out. As 
he thereforegthought the expedition just, 
because it was necessary, and as he thought 
the ships had been fairly condemned, 
when the power they were taken from 
became an enemy, he could not support a 
_ resolution which implied that the seizure 
yas unjust, and which would, in a manner, 


pledge the country to make restitution. of 


that which he did.not think we could be 
| justly called upon to restore. 


Lord Erskine argued at considerable. 


Jength to shew the injustice and impolicy of 
‘the expedition to Copenhagen, and the 
expedi of agreeing to the noble visc.’s 
motion. He concurred with his noble and 
learned friend, ‘as to the Old Bailey kind 
of necessity urged in its defence. And 
with respect to eventually retaining the 
fleet in our possession, it was surely im- 
possible that we could think of doing so, 
after the declarations made to the Danes, 
in which it was expressly stated, that 
their fleet was required as ‘a deposit’ in our 
shands. Were we to attempt ultimately, 
_ to keep them, we should act like a man, 
who, from the apprehension of. 0 at- 
tacked by thieves on the road, should, for 
his defence, seize a fowling-piece from a 
-Reighbour, who was too weak to resist him, 
and afterwards point the identical weapon 
against its master’s breast, and go out 


sporting with it for a whole-season. His | 


noble and learned friend had been accus- 
ed of kicking his majesty’s ministers down 
stairs in the ‘debate. This he certainly 
‘had not done, for the former discussions 

on this subject had long left them at the 


bottom. He ‘congratulated himself, that 
he had at -least entered a solemn Protest 
against the measure adopted by his maj.’s . 
government, and by that means had es- - 
caped the accusation of being a partner in © 
their guilt. This.country had formerly ~ 
been. the day-star of Europe. To~ her. 
Europe had looked for an example of stea- 
dy fidelity and. honour, and adherence to 
the law of nations. If from this proud. 
eminence of reputation, she should be 
hurled by the criminal. conduct of his 
majesty’s. ministers, we should. irrecove+ 
rably sink into the gulph of ruin ard in- 
famy, and no one would say ‘ God bless 
us.’ / 

The Earl of Westmoreland opposed the . 
motion of the noble viscount, and depre- 
cated the conduct of that eighth wonder of 
the world, the last administration, who 
having by their weak counsels, and total 
inaction, placed the country in a state of 
the utmost peril, censured the wise and 
energetic measures of his majesty’s present 
government, by which we had been res- 
cued from the danger. The necessity for 
the steps which had been taken-by us was 
notorious. His majesty, in his most gra- 
cious speech, had declared that informa- 
tion of that necessity had been received by 
him; a declaration which, constitution- 
ally speaking, ought to have been receiy- 
ed without hesitation. This information’ 
was of a nature that could not be commu- 
nicated to parliament, but, did it follow, 
that the executive government were not 
justified in acting upon it? If the execu- 
tive government were restricted from acting 
but on information that they could com- 
municate to parliament, the country might 
soon become like the wrestler, so beauti- 
fully alluded. to by Demosthenes, who, ~ 
instead of defending himself from blows 
meditated against him, was occupied in ~ 
blows already struck. 

The Earl of Selkirk argued, that. the 
question had not been fairly met. The 
motion did not go to pledge this country 
to the restoration of the Danish ships, but 
merely to keep it in our power, if circum+ 
stances should hereafter enable us to do 
so with safety. It must be a matter of 
doubt’ whether. that: situation of thin 
would or would not arise ; but to look to 
its probability could not imply a censure 
on the expedition to Copenhagen. It had 
been said, that the motion was only an_ 
indirect censure, and could not meet the — 
concurrence of any, but those who repro« 


bated the whole of our conduct towards 
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_ of the reverse. He considered the seizure 
of the Danish navy as justifiable, on the 


_ ease, and the-necessity of our own preser- 
on the plea of necessity and of self pre- 


: offending state, our measures ought not to 


could not imply any necessity for em- 


‘opinion with the noble earl near him, that 


' ‘had for many years past entertained hos- 


_ they never gave up any point to England. 


his own individual case, he found a proof 


ground of the notorious interest of France 
to make use of that navy against this 
‘country, and the notorious incapacity of 
Denmark to resist her demands. The ex- 
pedition had, indeed, an appearance of 
deviating from. the usual moderation of 
the British ‘government, and, on that 
ground, he had felt at first a repugnance 
to the measure. But, after a fair consi- 
dera:ion of the arguments on both sides, 
he could not deny that the urgency of the 


vation, formed a sufficient apology for the 
-aggression. Since, however, it was only 


servation that we justified the harshness of 
our conduct towards a peaceable and un- | 


be carried farther than this necessity re- 
quired. So far from being inconsistent, 
the very principles of the expedition 
should dictate the adoption of the motion. 
‘The necessity of withdrawing the navy— 
-of Denmark from the grasp of France, 


ploying the Danish ships in preference 
to. our own: it was due: to the ‘national 
-honour to shew that the conduct of this 
country had not been actuated by motives 
of rapacity, and. that the conciliatory 
offers, made by our commanders at Co- 
~penhagen, were not mere pretexts, which 
we intended to disregard, as soon as we 
had secured our object. ; 
Lord Redesdale perfectly coincided in 


the present motion went to pass a censure 
on his majesty’s ministers; and as such 
he could nbtagree to it. It had been said 
by a noble lord, that Denmark had been 
friendly towards this country. He denied 
the truth of this assertion. It fell to his 
Jot to know that Denmark bad not been 
friendly towards us. He had it on the 
authority of persons who resided a consi- 
derable time at the court of Copenhagen, 
that the Danes, so far from being friendly, 


tile sentiments towards this country. 
They had uniformly submitted to every 
aggression on the part of Frahce, while 


When almost all the other powers of Europe 
had confederated against France, Den- 
mark uniformly resisted every attempt 


that had been made to induce her to _ 
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a part in the confederacy. When an 
armed neutrality was formed against this 
country in the North of Europe, Denmark 
was almost the first to take a part in if, 
And upon the late occasion, when we called 
upon her to give up the fleet as a deposit 
in our hands, did she not obstinately resigt 
every overture that might lead to an ac. 
commodation? ~What other inference 
could be drawn from all this, but that 
Denmark was secretly favouring the 
views, and would not resist any demand 
made .by France to get possession of her 
fleet. . Under all these circumstances, the 
seizure of that fleet was not only justifi. 
able, but-mmisters would have acted with 
the most. criminal negligence, had they 
not sent an armament to seize that fleet, 
But as to any idea of restoring this fleet, 
how could it be done with persons whe 
were in/a state of open hostility with us? 
Was it fit to propose such a measure, ata 
time when the emperor of Russia was arm- 
ing his fleets against us, agd when the 
Danes themselves were leagued with 
France ? To offer such a thing now, would 
be holding out beforehand those terms of 
accommodation, which ought only to form 
the subject of future negociation. 
_ Earl Darnley did not think that minis- 
ters had made out a case to justify the 
steps they had taken. They no doubt 
flattered themselves that John Bull, looking 
no farther than the capture of 16 ships of 
the line, would think it a glorious achieve- 
ment. But they were mistaken, and would 
find that the people of this country were 
not to be so easily deluded. He con- 
demned the expedition in toto, and heartily 
concurred inthe motion. iis 
The Earl of Mulgrave begged leave to 
call their lordships’ attention to the true 
state of the question. It had been stated 
by the noble visc. who brought forward 
the motion, that the measure of the Expe- 
dition to Copenhagen ‘was out of thé ques= 
tion; but still he had couched his motion 
in such a manner, as to make it neither 
more nor less than a direct condemnation 
of his majesty’s ministers for their conduct 
with regard to that expedition. He de- 
sired the paper, or summons to surrender, 
No. 3, to be read, [p. 223.] which was 


-read accordingly, and purported, that if 


the terms then offered were not agreed toy _ 
the conditions stipulated with respect to. 
the fleet must cease. His lordship said, 
that after hearing that, he would put it to. 
the house whether the whole argument. as’ 
to the ships being taken as-a deposit, and 
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pot’ as a eaptare, was: not entirely at an 


‘end. - With respect to the argument of the 
fowling-piece, used by the noble and 
Jearned lord, he thought it made’ directly 
against the motion ; for the person whom 
is lordship stated to have the fowling-. 

jece, attempted to defend it against his 
Lwaul protector, and said, that rather 
‘han surrender it he would join with the 


who attacked him; so, in: like 


-Yaanner; the neutral who put himself under 
‘the protection of the enemy, became liable 
‘to seizure. The question of to night, he 
said, came at the very worst period it pos- 
sibly could come. It was called on ata 
time when it was acknowledyed, that even 
@ restoration ef peace would not do away 
the hatred of the Danes: at a moment 
when it was evident the emperor of Russia 
was anxious to revive the old system of 
the armed neutrality, which every one of 
their lordships might be convinced it was 
80 much the interest of this country to re- 
sist and to destroy by every means in her 
power: at a moment when it had been’ 


_ clearly shewn, that Denmark was ready 


and ‘willing to throw herself into the arms 
of France ; and it ought to be remembered, 
that Denmark, by the late expedition and’ 
seizure of her fleet, had been deprived of 
the power of carrying her hostile inten- 
tions into effect, for she was not in a situ- 
ation to replace or restore such a fleet. It 
‘had been said, by those who supported the 
motion, that we did noé want ships but 
men ; but-on what data was this taken up? 
He did not think it necessary to enter into 
a detail on that subject, but would content 
himself with reminding those who used it, 
that the history of this country Had inva- 
riably proved that.men would spring for- 
ward, and have-done so on all occasions 
when the service of their country required 
them so to do, but that ships were very 
difficult to be procured. On the contrary, 
the enemy did not want men, but - 
were in the greatest want of ships; and, 
therefore, depriving them of 16 sail of the 
line was of’ the utmost importance in the 
present state of affairs in Europe, If the 
‘ arguments of the noble and learned lord 
were true, that 40 shipwrights could build 
a ship of: the line in 12 months, and that 
from the number the ruler of France had 
it in his power to employ, he might obtain 
100 sail: of the line in a year, it was the 


more necessary to deprive him of all-con-) 
tingent assistance. ‘Lhe supporters of the. 
motion did not, he said, condescend to. 
bestow on him: and his-colleagues, who. 


You X. 


were poor weak men devoid of talents, the 
same portion of allowance they had given: 
‘to others in similar circumstances. When 
the so-much-talked-of capital of Denmark 
was attacked on a former occasion, during. 
the administration of the noble visc. in 
consequence of the court of Denmark hav- 
ing become a party to the armed neutra- 
Kity, a ship had been taken. _ Did the no- 
ble vise. in his generosity, dignity, and - 
magnanimity, give up that ship;.. No; 
she was taken into actual service ; and 
the same circumstance took. place respect- 
ing her, which had been so much the-sub- 
ject of sarcasm and censure in that house; 
her name was changed; and from the Hol- 
stein she was christened the Nassau. It. 
was evident, therefore, that what was now 
found so much fault with in the conduct 
of the present ministers, had been 
tually the practice of their predecessors; 
and as he could not view this motion in 
any other light than a palpable and down- 


received the approbation of their lordships, 
he must give his decided negative to it. 
Lord Grenville denied that the house 
had yet come to a decision on the merits. 
of the expedition to Denmark; the evi- 
dence relative to which had not been laid 
before it. If, therefore, the house had 
decided, it must have decided without 
evidence; from which, indeed, it seemed 
too willing to turn aside. The unwilling- © 
ness to look at, much less to examine the 
merits of this case, was but too glaring 
and general. Even its warmest advocates 
betrayed their feeling of its real character, 
by their anxiety to rescue it from investi- 
gation, and to pronounce on it without. 
evidence. Wher this measure was first 
‘talked of, it was attempted to be justified 
by the allegation of some secret articles in 
the treaty of Tilsit, tantamount to a stipu- 
lation for the surrender of the Danish fleet 
to France ; and. certainly that allegation 
had considerable weight with his-mind, as 
no doubt it had with that of ‘others.- But 
the manner in which this allegation was 
afterwards sustained, the successive pub- 
lications which served step after step to 
fritter away its force, speedily led him to 
the opinion, that the ground upon which. 
the supporters of the expedition professed 
to act was utterly untenable.—With re- 
gard to the doctrine, that the unfriendly 
disposition of Denmark towards this coun- 
try was a justifiable cause of war, the noble - 
lord..in the most impressive terms pro- 


tested against it. According to the Jaw 
2U 


tight censure of the expedition, which had 
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_of nations, the noble lord contended, that 
, there were only two legitimate causes of 


_ war, namely, the evident disposition of a 


_ state to engage in war, or the actual com- 
mencement of -hostilities. But in plead- 
ing for the Danish expedition, its projec- 
tors, aware that no. one adequate reason 
_could be'assigned for their conduct, seem- 
_ed to look for support to the accumulation 

of a number of small reasons. They could: 
not certainly maintain that the treaty of 
Tilsit was the cause of their attack upon 
Copenhagen, for to that treaty Russia was 
party, towards which government they 
‘professed an amicable disposition after that 
-attack had terminated. It had been in-- 

sinuated, ihat in urging this point he, and 
those who thought with him, were plead- 
sing for the enemy, while, in point of fact, 


_ they were pleading the cause of their 


country, and of their king, whose name 
shad been used. to allege. that which the 
enemy had it in his power .to contradict, 
‘and to gontradict with truth. For, as it 
was now manifest, there Were no secret 
axticles or secret arrangements at Tilsit, as 
chad been origutally stated, to justify the 
Danish expedition, credulity itself could 
no longer attend to any such statement, 
after the conversation which a noble friend 
of his had mentioned to have taken place 


between him and the emperor of Russia; 


but if these much talked of secret articles 
chad really existed, or been seriously sus- 


_.pected by ministers to have an-existence, 


it would surely haye been natural to look 
‘for some allusion to them in the. Declara- 
tion of our, ambassador at Petersburgh, 
when accounting for the attack upon Den- 


mark. - He, however, did not state.a word . 


vabout them; on the contrary, he ailedged 
that one gentleman had fora long time 
reason to suspect the intention of the 
enemy to take possession of the Danish 


fizet, for the purpose of employing. it 


against this country.—The noble lord ex- 
plained the ebject of the motion,, which 
appeared to be much misundersteod by 
-soxne of ‘the noble lords on the other side. 


*-- It was by no means proposed that the 


Danish fleet should be restored under any 
-particular circumstances ; but merely, that 
la order to facilitate a reconciliation, and 
with a view’to economy also, that it should 


kept in ‘such a, state as to. prevent\any 


obstructions to peace with Denmark, by 


- enabling us to restore it. with the least pos- 


Sible expence and diflficulty.— After de- 


_precating the principle, -that a state of. war . 
should cancel mora! ebligations, or thatwe. 


+ 


“a 


should shrink from doing, justice lest it 
should lead toloss, the noble lord proceeded 
to comment upon the consequences likely 
to result to us from the nature of our attack 
upon Copenhagen. So far from destroy. 
ing the nayal resources of Denmark 

that attack, we had, he contended, parti- 
cularly by the spirit we had produced, 
contributed to promote and extend those 
resources. Denmark ‘could easily repair 
the loss she sustained by the captures we 


had made. The ports and arsenals were 


still remaining, with a vast quantity of 


naval materiais, which naturally belonged ~ 


to her; and any supply she wanted, she 
could obtain without difficulty. We were 
not, therefore, to suppose that we had, by 


the success of our unjust attack upon Den. 


mark, rendered the naval resources of that 
state much less formidable than they were 
before. The profit derivable from our 
iniquity was, in fact, immaterial, while we 
had created a spirit, and valour, and ani- 
mosity to fight against us, which must 
furnish powerful aid to the common ene- 
my.—The noble lord concluded with ex- 
pressing his cordial concurrence in the 
principle and object of the motion. ——, 

Lord Hawk-.sbury said, he would not, at 
that late hour, trespass long on their lord- 


ships’ time, but begged their attention, - 


while he made a few observations, by way 
of very shortly giving his negative to the 


motion. The argument of the noble lord — 
who spre last appeared to him to be in- 


volved in great confusion; but he wished 
to recal their lordships’ attention to the 
true state of the question; and he thought, 
when he did so, it would appear that it 
was neither more nor less than that, under 
a pretence of restoring the Danish fleet, 
the motion went directly to censure the 
conduct of ministers, in the expedition to 
Copenhagen, of which their lordships had 
already expressed their approbation, If 
we were obliged to act against a power as 
we had been against Denmark, could any 


‘| such procedure be carried on with more 


caution than that whole transaction had 
been attended with? 
id offer to conciliation that could be de- 
vi 

only with a refusal to enter into a nego- 
tiation, but this refusal was repeated after 
the army landed; and even just before 
the bombardment commenced, the same 
offers at negotiation were again made and 
again rejected ; and they not only refused 
the very conciliatory terms that were offer- 
ed them, but even declared that they 


We them 


before the army landed, and met not ° 


{ 
x 
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ble animation. 


‘ 


would make common cause with our ene- 
my. If théy had shewn any disposition 
to negotiate or to keep on amicable terms 
with this country, there might be some 


_» ground for the present motion ; but having 
acted in the very manner they had done, 
they certainly had forfeited all claim to 


such treatment as was intended to be held 
out to them. In this view of the matter, 


‘| fethought the motion was extremely ill- 


timed, and that it ought to be resisted. A 
case had already been made out, which, in 
the face of parliament, and of the world, 
would justify ministers, who, in this, as in 
the instance of Portugal, had rescued the 
country from an impending and most im- 
minent danger. 
Lord Sidmouth replied with considera- 
He telt gratified at the 
discussion which the resolution had called 
forth, although he must say that it had ex- 
perienced, from the noble lords who op- 
osed it, a good deal of misrepresentation. 
e contended, that the‘analogy attempted 
with respect to the Toulon fleet, and the 
capture of the Spanish ships, didnot at 
all apply, to the case of Copenhagen. In 
the former instances, circumstances of hos- 
tility had taken place sufficient to justify 
a declaration, but the attack against Co- 


_. penhagen had the two characteristics of 


surprize and spoliation committed on a 
neutral, independent, and friendly power. 
Madeira had also been alluded to, but it 
was out of all fair and legitimate compari- 
son to make any such reseniblance. The 
conduct of G. Britain, on that occasion, 
was that of'a friendly power extending its 
protectiqn to a weak but friendly nation 
in the hour of impending distress. In 
what fell from the noble secretary, there 
was nothing to convince his mind. His 
arguments alone went to say, that, because 


this country had commenced a career of 


injustice, therefore it ought to persevere 
in it. . He felt the converse of the propo- 
sition, as due to the hitherto proud charac- 
ter of G. Britain, and with such an impres- 
sion he alone came forward, unbiassed by 


any party hostility to his majesty’s ser- 


vants, to perform the duty he owed to 
himself and his country.—The motion be- 
ing loudly called for, the house divided, 
when there appeared— 
Contents ... 31,... Proxies 20 — 31. 
- Non-contents, 61, ...— 44—105. 
Majority against the resolution ..—-,54. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Plursday, February 18. 
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PETITION RESPECTING THE ‘CoLp-BatTH- 
Fietps Prison.] Mr. Sheridan rose to pre- 
sent a Petition upon a subject which he 
should recommend to the serious attention 


‘of the house, and of his majesty’s minis- 


ters. The subject was not new to that. 
house, for in the year 1800 he had taken’ 
a considerable¢share, with a worthy and 
hon. baronet (sir F. Burdett) whom he did~ 
not then see in his place, in the inquiries , 
which had been made into the manage- 
ment of the Coldbath-fields Prison, and 
which brought the abuses in the govern- 
ment of that prison under the-considera~ 
tion of parliament. They had, on. that 
occasion, established the case so clearly, 
that the distinguished person now no more, 
(Mr. Pitt,) who was then at the head of\ 
his majesty’s government, was obliged to 
give way, and consent to a full investiga- 
tion of the whole transaction. Accord- 
ingly a commission was issued under his 
majesty’s sign manual, appointing com-' 
missioners, most of them members of that 
house, to prosecute the inquiry ; anda re- 
port was made, which entered very much 
into the detail of the subject. But un- 
questionably the defect or error of that 
report was not, that it exaggerated the 
abuses complained of in the mterior ad- 
ministration of the government of the pri- 
son. He found, however, that the means. 
recommended in the report, for the redress 
of the abuses complained of, had not been 
carried into effect, nay, had been aban-~ 
doned, and he very much feared, that the: 
abuses had increased in consequence. The 
allegations contained in the petition, he 
had not felt it necessary to enquire into, 
previous to his presenting it to the beuse, 
because he had received the Petition from 
such a respectable quarier, and upon such 
high authority, that he could not entertain 
any just doubts of the correctness of the 
statements it contained. The Petition 
was signed by Mr. Stevens, foreman, and 
by the other members of the grand jury’ 
of the county of Middlesex, as well as by’ 
Mr. Phillips, one of the sherifls, a gentle-- 
man, who, infinitely to his credit, applied 
himself, with the. most laudable zea}, to 
the execution of all the duties of his ardu- 
ous office. He could assure the right hon. 
the chancellor of the exchequer, that this 
matter was not brought before parliament 
by him with any party views, nor had the 
petitioners any such object in their con- 
tewplation. On the contrary, it had been 
his practice, on every occasion when he: 


had a petition to present, praying ‘for a: 


| 


’ redress of grievances, to submit the subject 
to the consideration of his majesty’s minis- 
_-ters, whenever the redress could be efiec 
tuaily administered by them, rather than 
bring the matter forward publicly in par- 
liament. This course had been followed 
in the present instance. A communica- 
‘tion.had been made to hisemajesty’s go- 
~vetnment by the foreman of the grand 
jury, in ah interview which he had with 
one of his majesty’s ministers. As no 
steps had since been taken in consequence 
of such communication, he had thought it 
his duty to. present the petition to parlia- 
ment. 


tition do lie on the table, leaving the whole 
credit of the business to his majesty’s mi- 
 nisters, if they should think proper to take 
it up, though at the same time he was 
bound to state, that if, after a reasonable 
time,‘no step should appear to have been 
taken, he should think it his duty to bring 


forward the subject bya specific moiion. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
mean to give any opposition to the bring- 
‘ing up this Petition, though after the state- 
ment of the right hon: gent. he felt called 
upon to make one or two observations. 
Tle agreed with the right, hon. gent. that 


when questions of this description arose, 


the proper course to take was, to see at 


first how far the executive government 


might be disposed to interfere for the re- 
_ dtess of the abuses complained of. An 
appeal to the government was, therefore, 
the most correct roceeding in the first, 


- instance, because it was competent to the’ 


executive to direct a thorough investiga- 
tion into the matters of, and 
if the circumstances of the case should be 
such as to warraut the proceeding, to order 
a criminal prosecution against the offeud- 
ing parties. ‘This was the view which he 
had of the subject, and the right hon. 
gent. himself seemed to acquiesce in it. 
‘The communication that had been made 
to government was conveyed in ‘a private 
form, which could not regularly be acted 
_ upon; and he had, in consequence, recom- 
mended that the matter should be officially 
communicated to the executive ; in which 
case, he pledged himself, that so far as he 
was individually concerned, no time should 
be lost, nor any means left untried to as- 
certain the justice of the complaint. He 


had thought this a course far preferable to 
bringing the subject at once before parli- 
ament ; because whatever prosecutions the 
executive might find it necessary to erder, 
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‘upon an investigation of the matters must. 


‘course come to the consideration of the. 


the presentment, it appeared had been 


But, he should, for the present, 
content himself with moving, that the pe- 


‘government, remembering as they did that 


‘of parliamentary measures by any hen. 


brought up and read,\—After which Mr. 


come before the graad jury, who would of 


charge, with less prejudice upon their 
minds. Afier he had recommended. this‘ 
mode of proceeding, and upon the grounds 
he had stated, the petitioners, whether’ ,. 
from a just or an unjust distrust. of the go- 
vernment, had thought proper to bring the 
matter publicly before parliament. Though: 


EERESERERES 


made at the Michaelmas Sessions, it wags 
not till after the. commencement of the 
present session of parliament that the mat. 
ter had been communicated to govern. 
ment. An inquiry too had been made by 
the magistrates, which, though he could 
not say whether the result of that inquiry 
was right or wrong, seemed, from the si- 
lence of the parties, a satisfactory answer 
to the ccmplaint, and therefore no farther 
steps had been taken till the present time, 
It had even been inferred, from their not 
having made the official communication 
recommended, that the gentlemen them- 
selves, who preferred the complaint, were 
‘satisfied with the result of that inquiry. 
He was sure the right hon. gent. would 
concur with him, that it would have been 
much better to have left the business, in 
the first instance, to the executive govern- 
ment; but now that the Petition had been 
brought forward, he had no objection to 
its lying on the table. 

Mr. Sheridan observed, that’ the petiti- 
oners had not shewn any unfair distrust of 


a 


no etlicient measures of redress had been 


| adopted, founded on the report of 1800, 


and because there could be no efficient 
redress without the dismissal of Mr. Aris. 
As to an ofiicial communication, it was 
impossible for the petitioners to make it, 
because the grand jury had been dissolved 
previous to the communication. It was as 
private individuals that they appeared as 
petitioners before parliament, and-not in 
any aggregate capacity. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer repeated, 
that the enly communication made to 
vernment was of a private nature,’ and, ; 
consequently, was not a sufficient ground 
for a public proceeding. As to the re- 
port of 1800, be had only to observe, that 
it had been laid on the table of the house, 
and might have been made the foundation 


member who might have thought such a 
course necessary.—The Petition was the 
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Sheridan moved, that it do lie on the table, 
at the same time stating, that many more 
facts had since came to the knowledge of 
the petitioners, which however, he should 
on that occasion abstain from detailing to 
the house.—A short conversation then 
took place, as to the propriety of allowing 
the petition to lie on the table, with a 
description of the petitioners that was not 
borne out by the fact.. Mr. Sumner first 
took the exception, on this ground, as 
eyen the right hon. gent. himself had ad- 
mitted, that the grand jury had been dis- 
solved previous to the inquiry, and cer- 
tainly, before the presenting of the peti- 
tion. Without any wish to oppose the 
_ petition, he thought the house could not 
entertain it, with such an unfounded de- 
signation of the parties who presented it. 
“The Chancellor of the Exchequer recom- 
mended tosthe, right hon. gent. on this 
ground, to withdraw the petition for the 
present, in order to haye one prepared to 
present to-morrow, with the proper de- 
‘signation of the parties, in which case he 
’ should himself be ready to second the mo- 
tion, that the petition should lie on the 
table. After a few words from Mr. She- 
ridan, who thought that the house ought 
not to be too critical as to the wording of 
_ petitions, the petition was allowed to be 
' withdrawn, in order that it might be pre- 


pared to be presented to-morrow in a more~ 


correct form. ; 

[Orpers Councit Bitt.] On the or- 
der of the day being moved for the 2d 
reading of the Orders in Council bill, 

Mr. Eden said, that he could not allow 
this bill to go through another stage with- 

-out declaring his sentiments upon it. He 
thought that our retaliation upon our ene- 
mies ought to be conducted in such a man- 
ner as not to injure unoffending neutrals. 
He was of opinicn that the note delivered 
to the American negociators on the 31st of 

_ Dec. 1806, was still binding on the go- 
vernment of this country, as there was no 
appearance that America had submiited 
to the controul which the French govern- 
ment had attempted to impose on the 
commerce of neutrals with Britain. On 
the contrary, there was ample evidence 

that America had remonstrated against 

- the French decree, and had obtained an ex- 
emption from its operation according to the 
explanation given by the French minister 
of marine, Decrés. To impose a taxupon 

‘neutrals was illegal by the law of nations, 
and by the statute law also. The measure 
would do uo injury to France, but it would 
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grievously injure those who were entitled 
to our forbearance, and as far as could be 
to.our protection. . 

The Advocate- General then rose and spoke 
nearly as follow: Sir, the house will natu- 
rally expect I should lay before them my 
opinion upon the subject of this bill, and the 
grounds of that opinion, upon this occa- 
sion, In doing this, it is necessary for me 
to look to the policy and‘the legality of 
the present measure, both of which have 


‘been charged against it by the hon: mem- 


ber who has just now set down. In taking 


a comprehensive view of this matter, Lam 


afraid it will be necessary to trece back 


some of the circumstances which led gene- 


rally to its adoption, because we must not 
consider a measare like this detached 
from the circumstances which preceded 
or accompanied it. Its policy and legality 
can only be fairly appreciated by such a 
consideration of the circumstances out of 
which it arose. It is evident then, that 
the Decree. of the French government, of 


the 21st of Nov. 1806, is the foundation of | 


the present proceeding. Thatdecree pur- 
ported to declare the British isles in a 
state of blockade, and to prohibit al} 
commerce whatever, even with neutral 
nations, in the manufactures of this coun- 
try. The effect of that decree was to ex- 
clude us from all foreign powers whatever; 
and to prevent them not only from carry- 
ing on their accustomed trade with this 
country, but even to exclude the possibi- 
lity of one neutral nation trading with 
saiety to another. American vessel 
trading from one neutral port to another, 
was subject to be seized by that Decree of 
the French government.—Sir, it has been 


said; that we have misconstrued this De-. ~ 


cree, and that it does not in effect bleckade 
this country. In regard to its prohibiting 
the carriage of our produce or manufac 
tures, there can be no doubt; but it has 


been alleged that there could have been 
some other mode of avoiding its conse- 


quences. In my opinion, I do not see any 
great difference whether the threatened 
blockade was included in it or not; for if 
foreign ships had only been allowed to 
come to this country with their foreign 
produce, and not enabled to take away 
our goods in return, that surely amounted. 


very nearly to a similar blockading decla~ _ 


ration. I cannot -but: be surprised that 
any person can read this French Decree, 


and ‘doubt its construction. The very 


anble of it recites what has been done b 


this country ; butit must be admitted that 
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these imputations are groundless and false. 
It states that this country had blockaded 
various ports against neutrals, and argues 
the necessity of retaliation, and of declar- 
ing the British isles in a'state of blockade. 
The fact, however, is falsely assumed, that 
this country ever declared any port ina 


state of blockade, without previously in- 


vesting that port. I shall do the late go- 
vernment of this country the justice to say 
that when they blockaded any of the ene- 
my’s ports, they anxiously inquired whether 
those ports had been in the first place regu- 
larly invested. The French government, in 
‘their decree, avowed their intention of re- 
taliation, without previously investing our 
ports, and therefore all the consequences 
of that blockade must be presumed to fol- 
low that-declaration. It goes on through 
six articles, and then states, that any ves- 
sel coming from the British -ports with 
British goods, shall not be admitted into 
any port of that country, meaning France 
itself. Now there does seem something 
of an inconsistency between this article, 
and the first one in that Decree ; the one, 
in a‘certain degree, doing away the effect 
of ihe other. 
whether this was not done on purpose that 
no vessel should be admitted direct from 
our ports to those of France, till the 
touched at some ,intermediate one. it 
surely, at least, would bear such a con- 
struction: but still the previous part of it 
justified us in a contrary conclusion. 
That Decree of the French government 
‘avowed itself to mean a retaliation for an 
imaginary offence ; and what, then, became 
the duty of this country, and other coun- 
tries, in consequence of this outrageous 
measure? It surely became their duty to 


render such a mode of unaccustomed war-’ 


fare to be retaliated and retorted upon the 
enemy. It was ourduty to do this with as 
much forbearance as possible against other 
countries. Although it be a just principle 
in’ the law of nations that other.countries 


must naturally suffer, in a certain degree, 


by the measures adopted, by belligerent 
powers; yet it is surely the duty of each 
to render that suffering as little injurious 
as possible. I certainly must justify the 
forbearance of the former ‘ministry; bat 
in doing so, I think it cannot be argued 
that if their measure was found insufficient 
for the purposes intended, others more 
vigorous should not be adepied, in or- 
der to remove’ those inconveniences this 
country was ‘likely to undergo in conse- 
quence of French measures, What, then 
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It might, indeed, be doubted. 


followed the measure of the last govern. 


ment; dated the 7th of Jan.? Did neu. 
tral nations interpose? Did the three na- 
tions whom the French Decrees materially 
affected interpose, in order to get them re-: 
moved? Did Denmark, Portugal, or Ame-' 
rica interpose ? I have not understood that 
any of these powers did endeavour to do 
so. On the contrary, I think we have a 
pretty strong Note now laid before the 


house, which was presented by the Danish 


government, complaining of the injustice 
of the Decree issued by G. Britain, but no: 
inclination was evinced to revoke the pre- 
vious Decree of France, nor intimating 


any sense of the forbearance of this coun- 


try. .That Note I think seems to be sound- 
ing pretty much of an Armed Neutrality, 
the favourite measure which Denmark has 
all along been aiming at; a measure 
on a principle which, once adopted and 
carried into effect, so as to increase the 
maritime power of the nations on the con- 
tinent, must put an end to the maritime 
power of G. Britain. Such has all along 
been the disposition of Denmark. As to 
Portugal, such was the unfortunate situa- 
tion of that country, that with every dis- 
position to do justice to her allies, it could 
not be supposed that she could venture to 
interfere to procure a revocation of the 
an Decree, when she was obviously 

nder ‘the necessity of endeavouring to 
purchase her own neutrality. So far trem’ 
her being able to do so, it was well known 
that the port of Lisbon was made the en- 
trepét for violating the Decree we issued 
upon the 7th of Jan. and breaking through 
the prohibition of trading from one port 
to another. The country from which we 
had reason te expect the effectual inter- 
position, was the United States of America, 
Upon a former occasion that country at- 


tempted what it was called upon to do, at’ 


least so far as respected its own honour, 
It may be in the recollection of the house; 
that there was a Decree somewhat similar 
to the present one issued by the French 
government in the beginning of Jan. 1798, 
when that decree was noticed in the Pre- 
sident’s speech, as most injurious to Ame-' 
rica, and stated to be a measure that could’ 
not be suffered to exist, without violating 
the independence of their country. That 


‘speech strongly showed what were then’ 


the feelings and the intentions of the 
United States upon this subject. It showed 
that it was then deemed to be an unjust 


attack > gece neutral rights, and that they 


owned t 


at nothing but a thorough resist-' 


- 
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ance to it could rescue them from its per-. 
‘nicious effects. Such was the sense of 
‘America upon the Decree of 1798, What, 


‘now, has been the sense of America upon. 


‘the Decree of 1806? We havea right to 
‘Jook to that Government for the same sort 


‘of conduct upon that subject, when there. 


was ‘the same sort of Decree -issued by 
France, with the addition of declaring the 
‘British Isles in a state of blockade. Was 
jt too much to expect of America, that on 
being informed of that Decree, she should 
‘consider it as a measure issued totally re- 
yardless of her rights and independence ? 
as it too much to expect that she would 
‘make a firm resistance to oppose its conse- 
‘quences? We shall suppose, then, that 
‘America did actually interpose, and the 
question must come to this, was it done in 
‘such a manner as to satisfy her honour and 


“her interest as connected with G. Britain? 


As it was a measure of warfare against this 
country, was it not tending to affect Ame- 
rica remotely? She owed. her interposi- 
tion, undoubtedly, not only for her.own 
‘honour but for her interest, and those du- 
ties she should have observed towards the 
_belligerent power that was thus attacked, 
and with whom she. was in perfect amity. 
Tt has been asked, upon a former-occasion, 


in order to shew the illegality of our mea-— 


' sures, has this French Decree been at all 
enforced in France? But I apprehend 
the question ought to be—has the measure 
been revoked by France? Are we to re- 
sort to the ministers of France for the pur- 
pose of knowing whether they can exer- 
cise their own Decree or not? After the 
discussion that has already taken place 
upon the subject of M. Decres’ Letter, can 
any body consider that it contains that 
sort of revocation that ought to have satis- 
fied America? Has there been any Decree 

declaring that America was excepted out 
ofthe Order of the 2istof Nov.? If France 
chose to give a doubtful and prevaricating 
answer to America, was that to assure Ame- 
rica that her commerce would be free from 
interruption? 
maxim still continue? Were not her ves- 
sels, as well-as those of other countries, 
pbliged to pay higher insurance, in con- 
sequence of that Decree still existing? 
Undoubtedly it must be conceded that a 
prizate assurance of this sort ought not to 
have been considered any thing upon 
which America could rest satisfied. But, 
even let it be granted, that there had been 
a public assurance to America that she 
alone was.to. be exempted from its influ- 


Did not the tenor and the: 
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ence, would that have been a sufficient 
ground for us not to look further to our 
interest ? What! because France chooses 
to except America from her injurious de- 


crees, are we to consent to their continu- | 


ance? If France thinks proper to violate 
the territories of several] neutral powers 
and not to act ina similar manner towards 
another neutral, does it follow that those 
other nations are to submit and endure a 
misconstruction of her conduct? Such, 
then, is the construction that can be put 
upon her conduct by the law of nations, 
which is the principle of natural justice, 
honestly and bona fide employed. It. is 
not by manceuyre and management of this 


sort that we are. to be-bound'to make the 


same exception in our conduct towards 
France, that she may be pleased to make 
towards America, by, that private. assu- 
rance, if it may be so called, that passed 
through. M. Decres.—What. took place 
upon. the 17th or 19th of Feb. ? The Spa- 
nish Decree was then issued, and it may 
be looked upon as the act of France. 
Was there any exception in favour of 
America? If it was to be understood that 
America was excepted out of the Decree. 
of the 21st of Nov. isit to be supposed that 
in that subsequent decree we should not 
have had some notice of that exception? 


This, surely, was a pretty strong proof 


that America was neyer intended to have 
been exempted. Did not the capture of 
the ship Sanson, by the Spanish officers, 
evince what was their understanding of the 
blockade of England ? She was taken upon 
the sole ground of her violating that biock- 
ading decree. Now, let us go on to ano- 
ther point that will yet further elucidate 
the nature of that Decree. allude to the 
Treaty of Tilsit. France now-had consu- 
mated partly her object ; Russia and Prus- 
sia had made their peace with France, and 
were become neutrals; but do they call 
for a revocation of that Decree? No; 
they are converted into the allies of 
France ; and can. any one doubt that it 
was part of the system of that Treaty, that 
Denmark, Russia, and Prussia, were all to 
be condemned to comply with the confe- 
deracy ? France now had accomplished 
what she deemed a grand object towards 
excluding the commerce of G. Britain 
from all the’continental ports. What was 
the answer of Buonaparte himseif, as. ta 


America? He expressly disavows any in 


tention of excluding her from his mea- 
sures, even when he began to feel that the . 


blockade of this country might tend. to 
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tetort pp him the evil of his own injus- 
tice. Now, let us look a little into ‘the 
situation of this country and Europe, as 
-affected by the Treaty of Tilsit, in the lat- 
ter part of Oct. or beginning of Nov. last, 
when these Orders in Council were issued. 
‘The fact was, that with regard to England, 
she was excluded from every port of Eu- 
Tope, except the island’ of Sicily. .Her 
roduce’ and manufactures. were com- 
‘pletely interdicted. Yet, it has been 
. Stated, that these Orders have beén the 
Tuin of our commerce. Look at our situ- 
ation without these Orders, and then let 
us consider the question. Nota port was 
Openat the period they were issued. The 
continental market of Europe was com- 
* pletely shut against us. But then it is 
said, that those vigorous measures of the 
French government would not have been 
carried into execution, had not our Orders 
been adopted. Now, I answer to this, 
that we have not read a single news-paper, 
for many months back, that did not bring 
us accounts of fresh measures being taken 
for the rigorous and strict observance of 
“that original decree. Besides this, let us 
look to the probability of the fact. It 
might very probably have been the case, 
had France continued at war with “some 
of the other continental powers, that she 
‘would, from necessity, have softened the 
rigour of her Decree, and connived ‘at 
neutrals introducing British commodities 
upon the continent ; but, when Buonaparte 
hhas consummated his grand scheme for 
the destruction of our maritime power, 
can any person believe, that he -would 
any longer have suffered this connivance? 
‘Would he not have done every thing to 
forward his grand object of excommuni- 
cating G. Britain from the society of na- 
tions ? We have only to refer to the news- 
pets of the month of Oct. to find, that 
at the very moment when Buonaparte res- 
tores to their legitimate sovereigns the dis- 
trictsof. Mechlenburg and Oldenburg, it is 
upon the express condition that they shall 
exclude British commerce. If this, then, 
was the case, what was the situation of this. 
country? We might send our manufac- 
tures for the consumption of our colonies, 
and in return we could bring home our 
colonial produce, but there our commerce 
ended. Not one article of British manu- 
facture could find its way to the continent 
of Europe. Will any person say, that 
this situation would not be the destruction 
of the resources of this country: We 
_could have nothing to do, but either to-at-. 
i 
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tempt to force open the door to the ‘conti. 
nental ‘market, or submit to those terms of 
peace which France was willing to impo 

upon us. If France had the means of ob. 


bable that she would ever have consented 
to-admit our produce ? When France jg 
deprived of those articles, is it not natural 
to suppose that she will become the vio. 
lator of her own prohibitions ? Will she 
not then be'induced to receive our com- 
merce into her territories? Is there 

chance of her doing this, if she could be 
supplied by other means? It is true, that 
before these Orders in Council were issued, 
there was a considerable degree of benefit, 
in my opinion, derived by the effect of the 
Order of the 7th of Jan. That Order 
pressed very considerably upon the conti- 
nent of Europe ; and the more so as the 
powers gradually came under the dominion 
and controut of France, as there was then 
no neutral intermediate power through 
which they could violate those Orders. 
We must be aware, however, that the 
coasting trade of Europe was necessarily 
open to very considerable evasion, by 


‘and besides, that there were means of 
communication through the great rivers 
of Europe, by which with considerable 
inconvenience to themselves, they might 
be supplied with the various products of 
the continents. But with respect to the 
foreign commerce, they were actually 
under no inconvenience whatever, not- 
withstanding all our boasted maritime su- 
periority. Our enemies had, in fact, bet- 
ter opportunities for procuring i 
“commerce, than if they had employed a 
ay maritime force to protect their trade. 
is may, indeed, appear paradoxical, 
but the trath is, that by means of neutral 
vessels they could bring home, not onl 
all the produce of their islands, but eve 


| they had not been in a state of warfare: 


various quarters of the world. They col- 
lected the duties upon the export of them 
from their colonies, and they were even 
doing something more than, this; they 
were granting bounties for the carrying of 
those very productsto the mother country. 
Wines and brandi¢s and other products of 


and other products of their colonies, with- 


taining’ from other sources those. articles 
of which she stood ‘in need, is it at all pro... 


stealing along their shores in small vessels; | 


the produce of America, as securely as if 


under neutral names they enjoyed a com- 
plete supply of all the products from the , 


France, went in exchange for oils, soap, « 


out being in the slightest degree ques 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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tioned. In short, they were in: the full 
enjoyment of all the advantages of peace, 
vai, Fm ample supply of all sorts of 
3. e regular tea sales at Amster- 

am went on without any the smallest in- 


_ terruption, just as if the Dutch were in a 


state of the most profound peace ; ships 


that traded from Amsterdam to China be- 


ing allowed to navigate with the greatest 
facility. the capital of ever Dutch 
merchant was fully employed. Most of 
the houses in Amsterdam have houses in 
America, or have agents in that country, 
so that the money was advanced in many 
instances before a single bale of goods lett 
America. They had then colonial and 
other produce conveyed to them just in the 
same manner as if we had not the enjoy- 
ment of any maritime superiority atall. I 
do not know whether or not I have been 
succesful in my view of the subjéct, but it 
does seem to me, that looking to the situ- 
ation of Europe, and of this country, at the 
time of issuing these Orders, it was ruinous 
to us in the extreme. While this country 
was in this state of blockade, America 
could not take from usa'single bale of Bri- 
tish goods without the risk of her vessels 
being lawful prizes to the French. Our 
commerce and colonial produce might 


have remained in our warehouses and rot-. 


ted there ; as I cannot help thinking that 
the more Buonaparte acquired of the conti- 
nent, the more rigorously would he be in- 
clined to enforce his measures. And be 
it recollected, that our commerce consti- 
tutes the sinews of war, and therefore 
those measures of retaliation which we 
adopted were absolutely necessary for our 
preservation and defence. We have only 
imposed those privations upon France 
which would induce France, or at least the 
inhabitants of that country, (for I am not 
supposing that we could compel their go- 
vernment to agree to these measures), to 
become the violators of their own decrees. 
Now, upon the ground of retaliation we 
‘are perfectly justified. It has been said, 


_ that our Orders have been a violation of 


the law of Nations; but need I revert to 
any other authority upon this subject than 
that of the late government themselves ? 
Fconfess that I cannot see any difference 
in ough tens ans although there may be 
some in the degree, between these Orders 
and that of the 7th of Jan. ; they were 
founded upon the principle of retaliation. 

is principle was completely set forth by 
a noble lord (Howick) ina note to Mr. 
Rist, [p. 402,] in which he strongly re- 

OL, 
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presents the injustice of the French De- 
cree of Nov. 1806, and justifies the con- 
duct of his majesty in issuing the Order in 
Council, of 7th Jan. which Order was 
founded ig the just principle of retali- 
ation. is principle seems to have been 
asserted herself. I do not feel 
it, notwithstanding these authorities, ne- 
cessary to plead the justification of these 
Orders, by the precedent of that issued by 
his majesty’s late government.—No ; I 
think, and I am sure, this house wil! feel, 
that they are perfectly justifiable ; and, I 
will add, founded on the law of nations. 
In 1798, Russia teeling at that period the . 
aggressions and overweening tyranny of 
France, did issue an Order of a much 
stronger stamp than those issued by G. 
Britain, and so much complained. of ; that 
Order authorised the seizure of all ships 
proceeding to France. I do-contend, that 
the question of the conformity of these 
Orders to the law of nations, cannot be 
viewed in the abstract. It may be asked, 
will you repel injustice with injustice ? No. 
—But, I would ask, is it to be endured, 
that one belligerent shall be suffered to 
act towards another in a manner the 
most unjust, and the most contrary to 
the laws of mations, and that the other 
belligerent shall be bound to observe the 
accustomed usages and conduct towards 
I do contend that France has acted 
towards this country in open violation of 


‘every law of nations ; and I do maintain: 


that this country is justified in retaliatin 
upon her. If it be said that the law of 
nations ought not to be observed, I do 

from my heart protest against such a prin- 
ciple. I do think that nothing but the 


‘most urgent-necessity can warrant its non- 


observance. If, however, your enem 
will not be bound by it, I do thi 
that you have no other resort but that of 
going back to first principles, and look- 
ing to self-preservation—Much has been: 
said of the infringement of neutral rights, 
but I have heard very little said of neutral 
duties. “In the operation of these Orders. 
in Council, it never was in the contempla- 
tion of the framers of them to oppose neu-. 
tral rights. If America suffer, it is what 
is unavoidable where her interest is so. 
connected as in the present war between. 
this country and France. These measures 
against. America were alone intended to 
annoy France, not to injure or infringe 
upon the rights of neutrals. Every con- 
cession, that was compatible with the de- 
ws" of the country, I do maintain was 
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made in favour of neutrals. America was, 
as before, admitted to go to the colonies 
and bring back their produce for her own 
consumption. I cannot,eonsider it a hard- 
ship to require of a neutral whom ‘you 
adit to go to an enemy’s colony, to be 
subject to certain restrictions for such ad- 
mission. If you have a right to. interdict 
it, you have a right to point out such re- 
gulations as you think fit. It has been 
said that the measures adopted towards 
America will be likely to produce misun- 
derstanding between her and this country. 
Ido not believe it; on the contrary, I am 
thoroughly persuaded that America will 
feel, when she views these measures with 
that temper and coolness that I think she 
will, that this country has been actuated 
by no hostile feeling against her, but that 
whatever injury she may sustain, was ab- 
solutely unavoidable on our part, and in- 
dispensable to our preservation and exist- 
ence, It is impossible that America should 
not see that this country has done every 
thing in its power compatible with its 
security, to accommodate and convenience 
her. I am proud it has been so; con- 
vinced as I am, that the prosperity of the 
one country is the prosperity of the other. 
Different has been the treatment of France 
to America. All communication with G, 
Britain has been interdicted, under the 
threat of destroying her independence. 
The conduct of France towards America, | 
do contend, has been one continued, scene 
ef insult and injury. G. Britain has, on 
the contrary, uniformly acted, with mode- 
ration and forbearance, and with every wish 
to cultivate amity and friendship between 
the two countries. I am satisfied, from 


these considerations, and from the good 


sense of the people of America, that no 
rapture wiil take place between us and 
her. A great deat of objection has been 
raised against the shape of these Orders in 
Council, against the particular time at 
which they have been issued, and against 
their being too rigorous; but I do trust 
the house will feel the weakness of these 
cbjections, and agree that they have been 
founded both upon pelicy, justice, and law. 
These Orders, I am satisfied, will cause, 
severe privations on the continent, and 
visit upon the head of its tyrant the evils 


intended to be entailed upon us. 


period in which we live is awful beyond 
example, and the contest in which we are 
engaged, great beyond precedent. We 
are possessed of the dominion of the sea ; 


France of the land; so far we are on a 
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footing of complete equality. I regret to 
hear that so much clamour has been raised, 
by I know not what infatuation, for peace 
at the present moment. Are those who 
are such advocates ‘for. that measure, satis. 
fied that it would be a, lasting, solid, and. 
safe one? I very much fear that no peace 
of the kind could be obtained at present, 
I am satisfied, that by carrying on the. 
contest with that spirit and energy that 


become a free people, the issue will be 


speedy, honourable, and glorious. 

Earl Temple thought ny and learned 
friend, who had just sat down, had de- 
parted from the investigation of the ques- 
tion before the house. Te contended, that 
the principle of self-preservation laid down 
by his hon. and learned friend in defence 
of these Orders in Council, was not made 
out. Ifit had been, he would admit it to 
be a justification of them. The injury 
done to neutrals, it was contended, was 
unavoidable, and was with a view to the 
ultimate injury and annoyance of the 
enemy. He contended, that we could 
have no right to attack neutrals directly 
in order to injure the eneimy collaterally, 
The Order issued by his majesty’s late 
government, in Jan. 1807, was issued on 
grosmngis totally distinct from the present 

rders. The former was in perfect con- 
formity with the laws of nations ; the latter 
in direct violation of them. In order to 
justify our conduct towards America, it 
would be necessary to shew that she ac- 
quienred in the provisions of the French 

ecree. The contrary, however, appeared 
to be the fact. On the appearance of the 
French Decree, in Noy. the American mi- 
nister required an explanation of it, stat- 
ing, that it was contrary to the treaty of 
amity and commerce existing between 
America and France, The answer of the 
minister of marine was, that it was not in 
the contemplation of the French Decree 
to affect American ships. He had heard 
it said, that this was idle assertion ; but 
he would be glad to ask, if the communi-. 
cation of the explanation of this Decree, 
by the President of the United States of. 
America to Congress, was nothing more. 
than idle assertion? It was a well-known. 
fact, that the merchants of this country, 
whose opinions upon these Orders in Coun- 
cil were certainly the most correct, and 


who uniformly complained of them, had 


not, in consequence of the French Decree, 
been obliged to pay a single additional 


shilling insurance on the trade between, . 
this country and America. Spain was. 
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: obliged to issue a similar decree at the 


time France issued’ hers. An American 
ship was ote ty into a Spanish port for 
a violation of this decree ; she was brought 
to trial in the Prize Court, and ordered to 
be ‘released. Another instance occurred 
in France, when an American ship, under 
the same circumstances, was released, 
What? he would ask, could be so con- 
yincing as these facts? and what could 
more stron ly. shew that it was not the 
intention of France to injure or restrict 
American traders? There were other 
facts which proved Mr. Munroe’s letter 
to Mr. Secretary Canning, [p. 598] stat- 
ing it not to be the intention of France 
to interfere with the trade of America. 
In the teeth of all this evidence, and 
three weeks after the receipt of Mr. Mun- 
roe’s letter to Mr. rim these Orders 
in Council appeared. It was said that 


- America did not obtain the revocation of 


the French Decree——but how could that 
be expected ? It might not be, nor was not 
in her power to do so.—The noble lord 
proceeded to consider the Orders in Coun- 
cil as contradictory to the established prin- 
ciples of municipal law ; quoting part of 

agna Charta, with the commentary of 
Montesquieu, to prove that this country 
ever had considered the rights of even fo- 
reign merchants as part of their own con- 
stitutional liberty ; hence, he maintained, 
the exertion of the king’s: prerogative in 
the publication of these Orders, and their 
enforcement, had effectually violated the 
established law of the land. The rights of 
war should only be exerted by the king on 


‘ the property of the enemy, and by no 


means should they be extended to that of 
neutrals. This measure had even proceed- 
ed so far as to raise a tax, and levy supplies, 
without the consent of parliament.—With 
respect to the policy of the measure itself, 
if the inexplicable nature of the Orders 

rmitted him tosay he could form any just 
idea even of their tendency, he must ac- 
knowledge his decided conviction of their 
tendency to injure our trade, to depre- 
ciate our character among other nations, 
and to deprive us of the means of meet- 
ing the pressing emergencies of the times. 
These Orders, as affecting the sugar and 
cotton trade, had the worst possible effect. 
He could never comprehend how this 


- Measure’ could be denominated a reta- 


Nation, since it affected primarily our- 
selves, and’ next out allies. The French 
would’ contentédly suffer some embarrass- 


ment and inconveriience, being well 
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prised that the sinews of our strength laid 
in ourcommerce. Hence the whole force 
of this injurious system.reverted on our- 


.selves.—He concluded with entering his 


formal protest against the measure. 
Mr. Rose defended the legality of the 
measure, contending that it had not vio- 
lated any law whatever, but on the contrary 
was expressly provided for by act of par- 
liament. When these Orders in Council 
were made, he assured the house, they 
were not pointed at America, but were in- 
tended as a direct and justifiable retalia- 
tion against France. He then adverted to 
the state of the navigation of America, and 
the immense increase of her shipping and 
carrying trade, her trade from the East 
Indies with all parts of the world, and the 
reduction in the sale of all East India goods, 
pepper, tea, &c. He repeated, that nothing 
was more desirable than ‘to avoid warfare 
with America, and he could not help 
hoping, that when America came to con- 
sider coolly and deliberately ‘upon the 
subject, she would be satisfied that these 
Orders were never intended against her ; 
that to preserve peace with that country 
was most desirable ; and he was well assu- 
red that government would see it in its 
true light—that of a measure of retaliation 
adopted through necessity. be 
Mr. Hibbert had been anxious to thank 
his learned friend (the Advocate General) 
for his excellent speech, but could not 
omit, at the same time, to recollect with 
gratitude another speech of that learned 
gentleman,* in which he had ably défend- 
ed the Order in Council of Jan. 1807, not 
only as founded on principles of natural 
justice, which were the basis of the law of 
nations ; but as directly bearing upon the 
enemy and considerate towards neutrals. 
The principle of that measure was so clear- 
ly expressed in a State Paper which had 
been alluded to in the course of the-de- 
bate,+ that he begged permission to read 


the words; Neutrality, properly consi- 


dered, does not consist in taking advantage 
of every situation between belligerent 
states, by which emolument may accrue 
to the neutral, whatever may be the con- 
sequences to either belligerent party ; but 


in observing a strict and honest impartial- ' 


ity, so as not to afford advantage in the 


restraining its trade to the accustomed 


* See vol. viii. p. 633. 
+ Lord’ Howick’s Letter to Mr. Rist, 


war to either; and particularly in so far’ 
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course which is held in time of peace, as 
not to render assistance to one belligerent 
in escaping the effect of the other’s hosti- 
lities. The duty of a neutral is, ‘ non in- 
terponere se bello, non hoste imminente 
hostem eripere ;’ and yet it is manifest, 
that lending a neutral navigation to carry 
on the coasting trade of the enemy, is in 
direct contradiction to this definition, of 
neutral obligations,.as it is, in effect, to 
rescue the commerce of the enemy from 
- the distress to which it is reduced by the 
superiority of the British navy, to assist 
his resources, and to prevent G. Britain 
from bringing. him to reasonable terms of 
peace.” —Here was no assumption of the 
principle of retaliation, ’ but a measure 
‘purely belligerent; the justice of which 
' could not be affected by the variable and 
occasionally relaxed practice of nations. 
It did, indeed, treat as France, all that 
France held in absolute control ; an exten- 
sion consistent with the principle by which 
alone it was to be tried, as in practice it 
was not even strictly true that neutrals in 
ace had no share whatever in the coast- 
ing trade of individual France. They had 
shared in that trade before the revolution 
in the proportion of about 6,000 in one 
nillion of tons of shipping.—But the recent 
Orders in Council, retaliating upon the 
enemy his vain threat of blockade, which 

. so far as America was concerned he had 
not attempted to execute, pronounced upon 
a large portion of the world, including 
nearly the whole of Europe, a constructive 
lockade, and then proceeded, with our 
immense naval force, to act towards neu- 
trals as offensively as if such blockade were 
actually carried into.effect. We boasted, 
indeed, of our relaxations, as we were 
pleased to call them, by which confisca- 
tion was commuted for revenue, but these 
provisions were in his opinion a vicious 
eature in the measure ; they stamped upon 

it that air boutiquiere, * hich would ensure 
its condemnation by neutrals. It was in 
vain we declared that revenue was no part 
of our object ; America would not believe 
us. He would leave however the question 
of legality to others who would, he was 
sure, most satisfactorily discuss it—As to 

- the expediency of the measure, it, was one 
principal motive in his rising to state, that 
the West India interest had neither pro- 
- moted, nor approved it. “There was an 
erroneous opinion on this subject among 
the public, not among his majesty’s mini- 
sters, for they must well know that in Dec. 
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mously and decisively expressed in a com, 
munication to the chancellor of the exche. 
quer their belief, that these Orders jn - 
Council could afford to our own colonies 
no relief, but might, on the contrary, fa. 
cilitate and legalise the supply and sup. 
ear of the enemy’s colonies. The British. 
est India planters had been also accused 
of suggesting and promoting a quarrel with - 
America. This, also, was false; for a 
reat» majority of them felt and acknow. 
ledged that war with America’ would ‘be 
one of the greatest calamities to which 
our colonies could be subjected. They had, - 
indeed, been sorely grieved by the abuses 
of the neutral trade, and as America was 
chiefly instrumental in those abuses, ex. 
pressions of anger and irritation had been 
wrung from them in their distress. But, 
the remedies they had so long and earnestly 
suggested, were, that the colonies of the 
enemy should, in their turn, be subjected 
tc the chances of war; that they. should 
be blockaded by a portion of our great 
naval force, or that the rule of the war of 
1756 should be enforced. And, objection- 
able as the latter of these measures might 
have appeared to America if suddenly re. 
sorted to, he was persuaded that it would 
have proved less so than the measures we 
had adopted. It might have been alleyi, — 
ated by to her a temporary. 
traffic in so much of our own colonial pro- 
duce as must otherwise be wasted or 
brought hither to the ruin of the planter, 
and it might have been justly defended 
as a belligerent measure, most consistent 
with our own situation as masters. of the 
sea, and with our unquestionable right.to 
impoverish those sourcesto which the 
my must look for establishing himself as 
a rival maritime power. What was it we 
were dreading, in the event of peace, so 
much as that France should thereby. ob- 
tain a navy? and was it not true that to 
her colonies principally she must look for 
that purpose?——It would be found onat- 
tentive survey, that the naval. force of 
France had always kept pace with the 
prosperity of her colonial trade, and yet, 
without regarding on whom the reproach 
might fall, he must say, that in the long 
course of this contest we had been very 
little solicitous to prevent her from receiv- 
ing back her colonies at a peace, inacon- | 
dition much more prosperous than that.ia 
which we had maintained our own.—If our 
West India colonies were not. to. be bene+ 
fitted by, this measure, he was at, a loss to 
conceive by what description of trader: 
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‘world, and it must be remembered that in 
' this conflict there might be two kinds of 
. distress: distress from the need of buying, 


' tonly rushing into a contest with the only 
- yemaining neutral, while we were so de- 


world was the prosperity of G. Britain.— 


__ ny should be effectually controlled. 
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the advantage was to be derived. It was 
the commencement of a war of privation 
by the greatest commercial nation in the 


and distress from the need of selling’; in 
his opinion, the laiter feeling was more 
likely to press upon this country than the 
former upon France. We could not ac- 
complish both objects, that of distressing 
the enemy by subjecting him to wants, 
and that of relieving our own trade by 
supplying him; one of these aims we 
might partially attain; but, in proportion 
as we should approach to it, we must re- 
cede from the other. The policy of wan- 


pendant upon foreign demand, he could 
not see. e conciliatory language held 
a few nights ago by the right hon. the 
chancellor of the exchequer had been 
hailed by him as the promise of a better 
disposition : that right hon. gent. had said, 
that the prosperity of America was the 
peapeniey of G. Britain; and he might 
oe added, that the prosperity of the 


Such language was not the mark of des- 
pondency or submission, it was more apt 
to spring from contidence in moderate 
views and in a just cause. Why should 
it not be used in speaking of other foreign 
relations? it might invite or cultivate dis- 
positions of returning amity, and he trust- 
ed could never be interpreted as an incli- 
nation to surrender one essential or impor- 
tant interest of the country. Such lan- 
nl too, would discourage Petitions for 

eace. The course we were pursuing 
must prolong our own commercial dis- 
tresses, and, in his opinion, would have no 
other effect on the enemy than that of fur- 
nishing him with a new stimulus to the 
enthusiasm of his immense armies, in main- 
taining the contest against us until what 
he would denominate our maritime tyran- 


Mr. W. Smith felt particularly the inju- 
ry that would be sustained by the interrup- 
tion of the American corn trade, shut up and 
deprived as we were of all supplies of that 
essential necessary from the Baltic. The 


right hon. gent. who brought in this bill 
in one’ hand, ‘ought, therefore to have 
brought in a General Inclosure bill in the 
other.- He greatly rejoiced at the senti- 
ments expressed by the right hon. gentle- 


Britain. 
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America, but he feared their acts contra- 
dicted their sentiments. 
Lord H. Petty contended that Ameri¢a 
had submitted to no injury on the part of 
France, and therefore we were not enti- | 
tled to inflict any injury on the ground of 
retaliation. He instanced two cases of the 
detention of American ships, one by a 
Spanish, and the other by a French crui- 
ser; both were released with costs and 
charges after a hearing in a French and 
Spanish court of prize appeal. He hoped 
that the same sense of public duty which - 
had in another place triumphed this night 
would here also put the public in posses- 
sion of the necessary information upon this 
important point. It was not for the inte- _ 
rest of this country to force a war between 
Americaand France ; next toa war between 
England and America a war between 
France and America ‘would be most in- 
jurious. The neutrality of America was 
the means of diffusing the manufactures of 
The retaljation of French 
prohibition would but deprive the more 
wealthy among the French people of a few 
luxuries, while the annihilation of neutral 
commerce would be most injurious to the 
manufactures of G. Britain. The accu- 
mulation of sugars that would be created 
here by the collected produce of the va-. 
rious islands conquered by this country ; 
by the importation from the French islands, 
in American bottoms; and by the impor- 
tation from the Brazils, now sanctioned by 
act of patliament; the arts of substitu- 
tion which the French people would learn, 
and the privations to which they would 
accustom themselves, would be lasting in- 
jaries to this country and her colonies, 
Thus, this measure, which promised so 
much benefit at the outset, was attended 
with much mischief ih the result. He 
deprecated proceedings which would in- 
volve the country in a quarrel with the 
only remaining neutral. He ridiewléd the 
idea of those who abused the Order of the 
7th Jan. as imbecile, and who now quoted 
it as authority of force in this- question, 
and who, in like manner, censured as 
ruinous invasions of the navigation act, 
the provisions of the act of last sessions, 
for allowing the Americans to import the’ 
necessaries of life inté our West India 
colonies.. He trusted the house would 
pause, before it s its sanction to @ 
measure of such effect, and so little found- 
ed in right anid law. 
‘Lord Castlereagh contended that the Or- 


men as to the value of the connexion with’ 


ders in Council were founded on a principle 
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of forbearance towards America, and not 
likely to injure their commercial interests 
_in any degree, as much as the adoption of 
‘the rule of ‘the war in 1756. The state- 
ment contained in the answer of lord 
Howick to Mr. Rist, that the government 
of this country would not cease to act 
upon the order of the. 7th of Jan. until 
neutrals should procure the revocation of 
the French Decree, but ill accorded with 
' the sentiments expressed by the noble 
opposite (lord H. Petty). Whatever 
- relaxation of the rigour of its decree the 
French government might have found it 
covenient to adopt at home, it was most 
rigidly enforced in all the French colonies. 
It was not till after the peace of Tilsit 
that France found-herself in a condition 
to execute that Decree generally over the 
continental countries subjected to her con- 
troul. While she was excluding our pro- 
duce from all parts of the continent, was 
this country to submit without throwing 
_ any impediment in the way of her supply 
of her colonial produce? Ifthe rule of 
1756 were to be lied to America, it 
would deprive her of full one half of her 
exports.. Could the noble lord contend 
that it was not an advantage to America 
that we had not declared the enemies co- 
lonies in a state of blockade? The Ame- 
“ ricans would have no right to complain of 
the duties proposed to be laid on, be- 
causethey were only the carriers, and the 
duty would, of course, fall upon the con- 
sumers. As to the effect that might be 
produced upon the commerce of this coun- 
by the state of the continent, he ad- 
mitted that its exports might for a time 
be checked, but that could not last long, 
because no pressure could keep down the 
vast extent of territory under prohibition, 
in such a manner, that the interests of in- 
dividuals would not induce them to pro- 
cure such articles as might be necessary 
for them. As to the question relative to 
our relations with America, he could as- 
sure the house that he and his colleagues 
were extremely anxious to avert the inter- 
ruption of peace and amity with that coun- 
try. If the calamity of war should un- 
happily take place, whenever the conduct 
of his. majesty’s ministers should be brought 
under it would be seen, that 
no effort had. been spared in order to pre- 
vent it. If war po 


sion or submission could have prevented 


it.The = ep of the noble lord came 


uld be the conse- |. 
uence, it would appear, that no conces- | 


with a bad grace from those who had. 
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held the language contained in lord How. 
ick’s answer to Mr. Rist; rather should 
they now maintain the principles which 
they then professed, at a time, too, when 
the dangers of the country were ‘not s0 
imminent as at present, ‘The consequence 
of a’war would be the loss to America of 
her whole export trade, whilst only one- 
fourth of our exports would be endangered 
by that event. Our means of shutting 
American produce in her ports, in conse 
quence of our vast marine, were far more 
extensive than her internal means of ex- 
cluding us, and, consequently, a consider- 
able portion of what this country now ex- 
ported to America, would find its way inte 
that country notwithstanding a war. We 
were not, from the mere apprehensions of 
a war with that country, to shrink from 
the assertion of those maritime rights 


which were so essential to our national | 


strength and prosperity. The question 
now .was, whether we were to be con- 
quered by the French or not? Buona- 
parte had essayed his military wartare 
against us ineflectually, and he was now 
trying the success of a commercial war- 


fare. It was an attack upon the public - 


spirit of the country, and he was con- 
vinced the nation would not decline the 
contest. In order to obtain any peace with 
France, in order to made her live in peace, 


we must prove to her that she can make’ 


no impression on us. The only prospect 
of livmg with that country in civil or po- 
litical intercourse, was afforded by a ba 
severance in the war, till by a proud defi- 
ance of all her means, we should convince 
her of her inability to destroy or weaken 
ours : so might we enjoy relations of ami- 
cable intercourse, not of suspended war- 
fare with her; but that could never be ex- 
pected, till we should have established the 
proof that no instrument she could employ, 
would avail for the reduction of the power 
or the resources of this empire. 

The gallery was then cleared for a divi- 
sion, when the numbers appeared— — 


For the question . 


—92 


A inst it... 


Adjourned at half past 3 on Friday morn- 


ing. 


| ‘ 
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For the second reading. . . . 214 . 
Again#it OH 
Majority. ...........—120 
While strangers were excluded, another 
, division took place upon the question, That, 
the Billbe committed thisday 
148s 
| 


~ hon. gent. to acquiesce in the sense of the 


" priety of admitting that petition. 


‘of the Middle Temple, and Park House, 
In the county of Middlesex, esq. humbly 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday,’ February 19. 

"PETITION RESPECTING THE Cotp-BaTu- 
Fietps Prison.]—Mr. Sheridan held in his 
hand a Petition similar to that which he 
had yesterday withdrawn, in deference to 
what seemed to be the sense of the house. 
Yet though he had given way he could 
not help thinking that there was no suf- 
ficient reason for refusing to receive the 

tition. The doors of parliament ought. 
to. be thrown open as wide as possible, 
for the reception of the petitions of the 
subject representing his grievances ; and 
if a petition was to be rejected merely be- 
cause at the moment of presenting it the 
petitioners were not in the precise situa- 
tion in which they described themselves 
to be, merely because they did not desig- 
nate themselves properly, that designation 
being wholly immaterial to the subject of 
the petition, it would give rather an un- 
favourable impression as to the disposition 
which it was proper that parliament should 
be known to have to attend to all just 
complaints. The petitioners were, in part, 
grand jurors of the county of Middlesex 
on the day on which the petition was 
signed, the 3d of Nov. last, but on that 
day they ceased to be so. The present 
petition was from the foreman of that 
grand jury, Mr. Stephens, in his individual 
capacity. He wished to know however, 
whether he might not this day again offer 
to the sense of the house the petition which. 
he had withdrawn yesterday. 

The Speaker recommended the right 


house expressed yesterday, as to the pro- 


Mr. Sheridan submitted, but he declared 
he would never again acquiesce in what 
he felt to be wrong. He then presented 
the petition, which was as follows : 

«To the knights, citizens, and burgesses 
of the honourable house of commons, of 
G. Britain and Ireland, in the united parlia- 
ment assembled : The Petition of Alexan- 
der Stephens, of the honourable society 


sheweth, That certain persons lately serv- 
ing the office of grand jurymen for the 


county of Middlesex, to the number of 


about nine, having visited the House of 
Correction for the said county, commonly 
called the Cold-Bath-Fields Prison, on 
Tuesday, Nov. 3, in the year of our Lord 
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the forenoon: They there discovered, 
that all the loaves found by them (each of 
which ought to contain 16 ounces, and to 
be distributed daily, at 10 o’clock in the 
morning) were greatly deficient in point. 
of quantity, as will be seen from the an- 
nexed statement on the part of one of the: 
magistrates of the city of London: That 
the prison weight demanded and used 
upon the present occasion, for trying the: 
loaves in rotation, proved also deficient, as: 
was fully demonstrated in both instances. 


on the same day, when compared with 


the standard at Guildhall, in the presence, 
first, of sir W. Leighton, knight, then lord 
mayor; and afterwards of R. Phillips, esq. 
then and still one of the sheriffs of London: 


late grand jury; and, moreover, that the 
scales of the said prison were false and, 
fraudulent.” « Copy of a letter from Mr. 
‘ Sheriff Phillips to William, Mainwaring, 
‘ esq... chairman of the quarter sessions, 
‘ &c... Sir; I consider it a duty which I 
‘ owe,the public to inform you, as chair- 
‘manof the quarter sessions, and, I be- 
‘ lieve, one of the committee for conduct-. 
‘ ing the business of the prison, that I was 
‘ present when an appeal was lately made 
‘by the grand jury of the county to the 
‘standard weights in Guildhall; that I 


‘witnessed the examination of the pound. 


‘weight for weighing meat. and other 
‘ provisions in the house of correction, 
‘ Cold-Bath-Fields, when it was found to 
‘ be seven-eighths of an ounce too light ; 


-€and that on weighing some loaves whicly 
‘were found in the same prison, by the 


‘ grand jury, they appeared also to be con- 


siderably too light, one or two of them 


‘being from an ounce anda half to two: 
ounces under weight. I should compro- 
‘mise thé feelings which I bear towards 
‘ the respectable magistracy of the county’ 
-* of Middlesex, if I were to omit to make: 
‘this formal communication. I have the 
‘honour to be, &c.—R. 
‘ riff ;—Bridge-street, Nov. 13, 1807.’—. 
Your petitioner, together with other gen- 
tlemen, late members of the: d jury, 
also discovered, that several of the liege: 
subjects of this realm were committed to 
close custody in cells destitute of fire, 8- 
feet 3 inches long, by 6 feet 3 inches. 
wide, two of them in irons, although sick ;. 
some, if not all, of these were innocent in. 
point of fact, as all were then innocent in: 
| point of law, being. detained under the 
pretext of re-examination, and conse- 


1807, between the hours of 11 and 12 in 


quently uncondemned by the legal judg- 


* 


and Middlesex, as well as of four of the — 
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enjoyed all the comforts of an open roomy 


- gix feet distance from each other, with-a 


. ened together by a rope, to be discharged 


ment of their peers, or even the accusatory 
verdict of a- grand jury. Of this number 
were a mother, a daughter, and a‘son, of 
creditable appearance; the two former in 
onevcell, so situated as to be exposed to a 
continual-current of external air, without 
the of obtaining, even during 
the’ severest frost, an artificial warmth by 
means of fuel, while the convicts below 


ward, with occasional access to fire. That 
in one of these lonely cells was closely 
confined a foreigner of some rank, the 
Chevalier de Blin, who, as we were told, 
by one of the jailors, while so immured, 
had been deprived of his reason, and who 
presented to your petitioner, after com- 
municating with him for some time in the 
French language through the key-hole, 
and demanding entrance, a memorial on 
his knees. That in this place, originall 
destined for the improvement of the morals 
of petty offenders, a female prisoner, as 
we have learned, has been lately -de- 
bauched by the son of the chief jailor, or 
overnor, who then held an office of trust 
in the prison, and has since had a child, 
now, or at least lately, burdensome to the 
arish of Kensington, in the county of 
Middlesex. That four debtors were shut 
up im this house of correction, the only 
communication between whom and the 
world, appears to take place occasionally, 
by means of two iron gates, at upwards of 


jailor walking in at intervals, so as to pre- 
clude complaint; and that from the ex- 
amination of a debtor, and also, by a letter 
from him, both in the possession of your 
petitioner, it appears that he was shut up 
with persons. guilty of robbery, and un- 
natural crimes. And, lastly, that six in- 
nocent persons, the bills against whom had 
been thrown out by the grand jury, were 
— trom Cold-Bath-Fields Prison to 
Hicks’s-hall, im open day, at the close of 
the session, first manacled, and then fast- 


by proclamation. Your petitioner, there- 
fore, conceiving that such’ gross instances 
of fraud, a ome with’ such an open vio- 
lation of the laws, and even of the express 
orders of session, are calculated.to bring 
his majésty’s government into contempt, 
and cast an unmerited odium on our most 
excellent constitution ; thinking also, that 
if such malpractices were detected in a 
casual and slight survey, of less than two- 
hours duration, far greater abuses are 
likely to be brought to light, by the in- 


tervention of the grand inquest of the 
nation, most humbly and earnestly solicits 
this honourable house to take the premises . 
into consideration, and by a public and 
open-examination at its bar, or any other 
mode, afford such relief as may seem meet, . 
A. Stepnens.” 
Mr. Sheridan, in moving that the Peti- 
tion should lie on the table, felt it unneces- 
sary to recommend it to that attention 
which he was sure his majesty’s ministers 
would be disposed voluntarily to’ pay to 
it. But he begged more particularly to 
recal to the recollection of those gentle. 
men the Report’ of the committee of the 
house of commons, in the year 1800. The 
facts and suggestions contained in that re- 
port were yet unapplied in the way of re-. 
formation or relief. 

Tlie Chancellor of the Exchequer contend- 
ed, that the house could not with proprie- 
ty, have received the petition of last night, 
‘on account of the petitioners presentin 
themselves under a designation which did 
not properly belongto them. If the house 
were once to admit the principle of peti- 
tioners approaching them under any other 
character than that to which they were 
strictly and properly entitled, it was im- 
oo to say what abuses might follow. 

aving stated thus much on the point of 
form, he would now state to the house 
what had passed between him and the 
gentleman who had represented to him 
the matter contained in the Petition offer- 
ed to the consideration of the house, He 
told that gentleman, that if he would give 
him the facts in an official form, he would 
lay them before the secretary of state for 
the home department, with the strongest 
recommendation which he could give, 
though he was sure no recommendation 
would be required to call the attention of 
that noble person to a case of such a na- 
ture, coming in a proper authenticated 
and tangible shape. The communication 
was, in fact, made to his noble friend: but 
it cathe in an unofficial form, marked ‘ pri- 
vate,’ and he could not feel himself war- 
ranted in taking any public step upon it, 
not holding himself at liberty to mention 
the name, or to designate the source from 
which he had derived his information. ° 
He saw no necessity in’ presenting this 
petition, unless it were with a view to in- 
sinuate that his majesty’s ministers were 
inclined to neglect what they were in fact 
| perfectly disposed to do, if they were 
| supplied with proper materials to proceed 
upon. 
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_ Mr. Secretary Canning stated, that he 


also had receivedia letter upon this subject, 
which he had transmitted to his noble 

. friend the secretary for the home depart- 
ment. 

. « M. Sheridan wished to know the dis- 
tinction taken in this case between an offi- 
cial. and unofficial form. of communica- 

~ ‘tion. The individuals concerned could 

make the communication, as it appeared 
from all that had been said, only as pri- 
yate persons. 
.. The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
when a communication was marked ‘ pri- 
yate,’ no disclosure-could with propriety 
be made of its contents, nor of the name of 
its author, nor could it in any way be used 
as a public document. mn 

_ , Mr. Sheridan said there must have been 
some mistake on this head, as such privacy 
could never have been intended by those 


. . who put themselves so pubiickly forward 


in this and in other places, to 
jevance. - 
_~ Mr. Mellish said a few words in vindi- 
cation of Mr. Mainwaring, who. had, in 
conformity with his duty, referred this 
matter to the magistrates.—The Petition 
was then ordered to lie on the tabie. 
Exrortation or Corron.] The house 
~ resolved itself into a committee. of ways 
and means, Mr. Wharton in the chair. . 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
to lay the same duty onthe exportation from 
this country of cotton wool, the produce of 
British colonies, as now existed on the ex- 
portation from this country of cotton wool, 
the produce of any other part of the world. 
His object in proposing this was, not for 
the purpose of raising a revenue, but to 


correct the 


effect a prohibition in the only way it 


. could. be effected. He had, therefore, 
calculated the duty so as to be just under 
. the amount of the insurance which mer- 
chants would pay for the risk, if the arti- 
cle were prohibited. Hetherefore moved, 
_¢ That towards raising the supply there be 
Jaid.on every pound of Cotton Wool ex- 


’ ported from this country, being the pro- 


duce of British colonies, the duty of nine- 
mene Fhe article of salt was in great 
demand in' the north of Europe, where it 
could not be dispensed.with. By the mea- 


‘sures of the enemy the exportation from 


_this country would be increased, rather 
than obstructed, for those measures em- 
powered the country by the law of retalia- 


tion, to prevent the continent from getting | 


, Salt any where but from G. Britain. He 


therefore moved, ‘That towards raising 


Vou. X, 
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the supply, there be laid on the exporta- 
tion of all salt to the continent of Europe, » 
a duty of 9d. per bushel ; and on the ex- 
portation of all salt to distant parts in the 
world (with the exception of British colo- 
nies) a duty of 3d a bushel.’—A conversa- 
tion ensued, in which: Mr. Ponsonby and 
lord -H. Petty disputed the expediency of 
these propositions. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and Mr. Huskisson main- 
tained the expediency of them. On the 
latter proposition Mr. Davenport and 
gen. Gascoyne recommended caution and 
deliberation.. Mr. Baring was apprehen- — 
sive. that these duties on salt would act as 
protecting duties on the salt of American 
manufacture, and that when we had once 
lost the market for that article, we should 
be unable to regain it—In answer to a 
question from lord H. Petty, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer stated, that he meant 
the duty also to apply to the exportation 
of salt from the Bahamas to America.— 
The Resolutions were then agreed to. 
-Orvers 1x Councit ‘The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer stated, that in consequence 
of an amendment which he intended to in- 
troduce into the Orders in Council bill, 
he should propose that the bill should that 
night go through a committee, pro forma ; 
that the report should be received on Mon- 
day, and that en’ Tuesday a recommit- 
ment should take place, when the bill might 
be discussed. 
Mr. Ponsonby expressed his satisfactio 
that the right lion. gent. had changed his © 
opinion on the subject since 3 o’clock on 
that morning. His objection, however, to 
the principle of the bill was so strong, that 
‘he could not allow the Speaker to leave the 
chair without taking the sense of the house 
upon it. 


~. The Chancellor of the Exchequer said it . 


was not his intention to protract the dis- 
cussion of this measure. He was not until 
this day aware, that alterations were ne- 
cessary. If the right hon. gent. had a de- 
sire to take the sense of the house he might, 
It appeared to him, that the reason for 
taking the sense of the house’ upon the 

resent occasion might be, that the right 
lon gent. looking at the strength of the 
house might think, from the thinness of 


what were called the ministerial benches, 
that he was sure of a triumph. : ‘ 
Mr. Ponsonby explained, and denied any 
such motive. . 2 
Mr. H. Martin thought the measure was 
one of such paramount delinquency, that 
should be taken to ex- 
2 
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| Matthew Russell, the rev. John Buller, 


its injustice. He was surprised.at the 
msinuation thrown out by the right hon. 
the chancellor of the Exchequer against 
his right hon. friend, who he knew was 
incapable of the motive attributed to him. 
He was satisfied the right hon. gent. could 
inarshal his troops with tnueh more celeri- 
ty than could be effected on his side the 
house.—A division then took place, when 
there appeared, 
For the‘ postponement 118 
Against it , Be 


When strangérs were re-adinitted, we 
found the chancellor of the Exchequer on 
his legs, assuring the right hon. gent. (Mr. 
Ponsonby) that the division had convinced 
him, that he was mistaken in the insinua- 
tion he had previously made, with respect 
to any wish of taking an unfair advantage. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday Feb. 22. 
Stanley brought up 
the report of the EveshamCommittee. The 
report stated that the sitting member, sir 
M. kopez, bart. was not duly:elected, and 
ought not to have been returned ; that the 
petioner, H. Howorth, esq. was duly elect- 
ed, and. ought to have been returned ; and 
that. the opposition of the said sir M. 
Lopez, bart. to the petition of the said H. 
Howorth, esq. was not frivolous or vexa- 
or Erection.] Order- 
ed, That Mr. Wharton do ‘make the Re- 
port from the select committee appointed 
to try and determine the merits of the Pe- 
- tion of James Buller, esq. Arthur Cham- 
owne, esy. Matthew Russell, esy. the 
rev. Jolin Buller, clerk, Johu Evans, gent. 
Jobin Stephens Croft, and Isaac Toby, each 
ef whom are seised of an entire ancient 
ge Tenement, situate within the Bo- 


Bur 
rough ot Saltash, whereon an ancientdwell- | 


ing house now stands or formerly stood; and 
also of the Petition of W. Henry Fremantle 
and Tho. Francis Fremantle, esquires, re- 
specting the Right of Election for the said 
borough.—Mr. Wharton accordingly from 
the said committee informed. the house, 
That the ‘said committee required the 
eounsel for the several ‘parties to deliver 
‘to the clerk of the said committee state- 
ments, in writing, of the Right of Elec-. 
tion for which they respectively con- 
tended: That, in consequence thereof, 
the counsel’ for the Petitioners James 
Baller, ‘esq. Arthur Champemowne, esq. 
* 


clerk, John Evans, gent. John Stephens 
Croft, and Isaac Toby, delivered in g 
statement as follows: ‘ The petitioner 
‘contend, that the Right of Election of 
‘members to serve in parliament for the’ 
‘borough ‘of Saltash, is in every: person 
‘ seised of an estate for life, or some greater 
‘ estate, in an entire ancient burgage tenes 
‘ ment, situate in the borough atoresaid; 
‘ whereon an ancient dwelling house now 
‘ stands or formerly stood, and in no other 
persons.’+-That the'counsel for the peti- 
tioners W. Henry Fremantle and 
Francis Fremantle, esquires, delivered in a 
statement as follows: ‘ That the Right of 
‘ Election for members to serve in parlias 
ment for the borough of Saltash is inthe 
‘mayor and free burgesses of the said 
* borough, being members of the corpora+ 
« tion within the same, and in no other pers 
sons:’—That upon thestatement delivered 
im by the counsel for the petitjoners, the 
said W. Henry Fremantle and Tho. Fran- 
cis Fremantle, esquires, the said commit- 
tee have determined; ‘“ That the Right of 
Election, as set forth in the said Statement, 
is not the right of election for the said bos 
rough of Saltash:”? That upon the states 
ment delivered in by the counsel for the 
Petitioners James Buller, esq. and others, 
the said committee have determined; 
« That the Right of Election, as set forth 
in the said Statement, is the right of elec: 
| tion for the said borough of Saltash, so far 
as the said right is therein described:” 
That the said committee having duly ‘cons 
sidered the said statements, and the ‘evis 
‘dence adduced before them, touching the 
right of election for the said borough of 
Saltash, have determined; « That the 
Right of ‘voting for members to serve dn 
parliament for the borough of Saltash 
in every person seised of an estate for life, 
‘or some greater’estate, in an entire antient 
burgage tenement, ‘situate in the borough 
aforesaid, whereon an antient dwelling 
house now stands or formerly stood, ‘and.in 
no other persons.” And the said determi 
nations were ordered to be entered in the 
Journals of the house. 
Petirion From ‘Borroy, ‘for Peace} 
Col. Stanley presented ‘a Petition from the 
inhabitants of Bolton in Lancaster, setti 
forth, « That the petitioners ‘suffer 
privations .on account ‘of the eased 
state of the manufactures, whereby ‘the 
price of labour is reduced in the most wa- 


ptecedented degree, and thousands of the 
petitioners threatened: with the ‘want °6f 


| 

| | 

| 

| 

| 

| | 

| 


"employment: that, in the judgment of the 


that many useful enterprising and inge- 


. ftom afluence to complete poverty, the 
consequence of which is, that number of 


absolute want of the necessaries of life for 


_ sent evils under which they so severely 


- the motion, that the Petition do lie on the 
table, 


' Lam of the propriety of the terms in 
which 


’ be in the contemplation of this house, and 


| the petitioners, if 1 express my sincere 


stitioners, the great syspénsion of coin- 
arises chiefly from a want of the 
customary intercourse with the continent 
of Europe; and that the depressed reduc- 
tion of trade reduces thousands of the pe- 
titioners to the most extreme -distress : 


nious manufacturers, have been reduced 


the petitioners have been reduced to the 


themselves and helpless offspring ; and that 
the present situation of affairs still threat- 
ens the petitioners with additional sufler- 
ings. to those they now experience: that, 
in the opinion of the petitioners, the pre- 


suffer, are owing to the continuation of the 
present war, which causes the extensive 
depression of 7 commerce, which 
the petitioners humbly presume can only be 
restored by the blessings of Peace: that the 

titioners are not inddced to petition the 

use on the subject of Peace from any 
dread of the enemy, but from a desire that 
‘no Opportunity may be omitted to enter into 
negociations for that purpose; and that 
the petitioners, should the enemy, from 
ambitious motives, be induced to make 
demands inconsistent with our national 
honour and independence to grant, will 
ever feel. it to be their duty, with one 
heart and mind, to think no sacrifices or 
eg too great when made for the 

our and security of their king and 
country; and therefore praying, that the 
house would, in its great wisdom, recom- 
mend to his majesty, that no means be 
emitted, consistent with our national ho- 
nour and security, for restoring to his faith- 
ful subjects the blessings of Peace.”’—On 


Mr, Secretary Canning.said,—*Sir, I 
Notrise to object te the motion, satisfied as | 


the petitioners have claimed the 
‘attention the house to a subject so 
highly interesting to the whole country ; | 
‘although I cannot but, at the same time, 
feebthat it is a subject which must always | 


of those whose duty it is to advise his ma- . 
— I trust, sir, I shall not be considered 
as'deficient in feeling for the situation of 


opinion and conviction, that even were 
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of which they complain, the mode of ob- 
taining that. cure which they have adopted, 
must necessarily retard its . acquisition. 
While I allow that it is perfectly natural 
for the petitioners, experiencing the pri, 
vations which they do experience, to look _ 
eagerly to any remedy that appears to 
promise them relief, yet,.on the part of 
those who ought to take a more extensive 
view-of the subject, I must deprecate any 
accusation of hardness.of heart, if they de- 
clare their firm opinion, that, should they 
be driven to 4 negociation under ciycum- ~ 
stances if which they must: feel fettered 
and embarrassed, such would unquestion- 
ably not be the mode of obtaining the ob: | 
ject prayed for by the petitioners; namely, , 
a peace, consistent with the security and 
honour of the country. In expressing 
these sentiments, sir, 1 am sure I speak 
those of my colleagues. We are anxious 
to avail ourselves of the best means to ac- 
complish this desirable end. Our duty 
and our interest unite to induce us, if pos; 
sible, to-obtain a peace consistent with the 
security and honour of the country. We 
have missed no fair opportunity Yor that 
purpose. Sir, I am anxious to repeat, that 
we fee] most strongly the distress of that 
situation from which the petitioners wish 
to be relieved; but we are bound to ad- 
vise his majesty conscientiously to the best 
of our judgment, and we are satisfied that, 
by a premature negociation, or one com- 
menced on any grounds but those of. per- 
fect equality and independence, not only 
would the object of the petitioners fail of 
being realized, but any subsequent hopes 
which they might be led to. entertain 
would be disappointed, in a manner the 
most injurious to them, and to the country | 
at large.’’—-The Petition was then ordered 
to lie on the table. raiab 

(Treaty with Swepen.] Mr. 
observed, that on the first day, 6f the ses- 
sion he had noticed a passage:relating to 
Sweden, in the Speech of the lords com- 
missioners, and having inquired of the right 
hon. secretary, whether by that passage it 
was implied, that the house should make 
good a subsidiary treaty with Sweden, the 
right hon. gent. had replied, that he ex- - 
pected shortly to have his majesty’s com- 
mands to lay on the table of that.house, a 
subsidiary treaty with Sweden. Above a 
month had elapsed, but no such lata 
been produced, although it was rumour 
on what authority he kuew not,thatacon- _ 
siderable sum of money had actually been _ 


‘peace-to be the immediate cure of the evils 


sent from G. Britain te that country. He 
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wished to know whether any money had 
_ been so transmitted? and if it had, whe- 
ther it was under the conditions ofa treaty 
subsisting prior to the observation in the 
speech, or in consequence of, the conclu- 
sion of a more recent treaty? 
Mr. Secretary Canning replied, that the 
reason why the passage in his majesty’s 
speech had not been followed up by the 
presentation of the treaty was simply this: 
until within these few days there had been 
no, arrivals from the continent. No less 
than eight or ten Gottenburgh mails had 
become due. Within these few days, how- 
ever, dispatches had been received from 
the British ambassador at Stockholm, stat- 
ing that the Treaty with Sweden had been 
actually signed. . His majesty’s govern- 
ment were in daily expectation of receiv- 


ing it, and within as short pa as pos- 
the 


sible after: the arrival of treaty, he 

should feel it to be his duty to bring it 
down to the house. It was unquestionably 
true, that a sum of money had been sent 
to Sweden, not in pursuance of any prior 
treaty concluded with that country, but 
in the contemplation of the treaty that 
had recently been signed. 

[Exporration oF Corton Woot anp 
Jesurrs Bark.] The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer stated, that he understood, by re- 
presentations from various quarters, that 
it would be more acceptable to have a di- 

prohibition of the, exportation of cer- 
tin articles, the produce of neutral states 


as well as of this country, which it was in- | 


tended to have prohibited by duty.. The 
mode of prohibition under the Orders in 
Council was certainly generally intended 
to be that of imposing duties. However, 
as a direct prohibition of the exportation 


from this‘country of such articles.as were 


produced by America as well as our own 
colonies appeared to be considered the 
preferable mode, he should adopt it. He 
would, therefore, move for leave to bring 
ina Bill to prohibit the exportation of 


Cotton Wool and Jesuits Bark; with a_ 
proviso, however, that licences might be: 


granted in certain cases for such exporta- 
tion. As to the prohibition of the expor- 
tation of Bark,-he was led to it by the in- 
formation that the severest pressure was 
already felt on the continent from the 
want of that article. It was of great im- 
portance to the armiesoftheenemy. He 
understood that at Paris it had risen from 
to per pound, and that attempts 
- had been made to procure it in spite of all 


obstacles... ‘The object of the prohibition 
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in this instance was, that it might ultis » 
mately be the means of introducing other -_ 
articles into the continent. He moved, 
that the house should go into a committee 
to consider- of the prohibition of the ex- 
portation of Cotton Wool and Jesuit’s Bark, 
—The Speaker left the chair. The resolu: 
tions were put and agreed to; the report 


received; and bills ordered. bank 
(Orpers 1n Counc, The ‘report 
of the Orders in Council bill was brought 


oer. Tierney objected to the bill on the 
ground of neta This was a bill not’ 
only for imposing duties, but for the .re- 
gulation of trade. But it was provided by 
a standing order of the house, founded 
upon that of 1703; that no bill for the regu- 
lation of trade should orginate, except in’a 
committee of the whole house, called a 
Committee forthe Protection of Trade ahd 
Navigation. ‘That part of the bill which — 
went to the regulation of trade, ought 
therefore, in his opinion, to have origi-. 
nated in such a committee. He had 
looked for precedents, and -found. one 
exactly in point in the Convoy Duty act. 


-| The course which had been pursued: by — 


the right hon. gent. opposite (Mr. Rose 
in that instance was this—that part whic 
was matter of commercial regulation was 
referred to a committee of trade ; that 
which regarded the duties was referred:to 
a committee of waysand means. The re- 
solution of the ways and s was first 
reported and a bill ordered. © The other 
resolution was then reported, and an. in- 
struction given to those appointed to bring 
in the Duties bill to make provision pur- 
suant to that resolution. ‘The present was 
a bill precisely of thesame nature, and the 
same course ought to have been pursued, 
The-right hon. gent. opposite (Foster) was 
to move.resolutions of the same sort with 
respect to Ireland; and he would ask him, 
whether he would not feel it his duty to 
adopt the course whiclr he had described? 
: The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that all that was required by the Standing 
Order of 1772, which had ‘taken place of ° 
that of 1703, was that any regulation as to 
trade should originate in a committee of 
the whole house, and a committee of ways 
and means was such. But, besides: this, 
there was a clear difference between the 
Convoy Duty act and the present bill. 
There the alteration in the trade was the 
work of the: legislature: here it was the 
work of the king, and to. make the alter-' 
ation, he contended the king was fully 
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competent. All that the legislature had 
‘to do with it was to impose the duty, and 


' for that the committee of ways and means 


was the proper place. ; 
Mr. Tierney mentioned some of the 


dauses which went to make new regula- 


tions in trade, and touched incidentally up- 
on the pernicious custom the house was 
getting into, of overlooking the principle 


-of-confining the ways and means within 


the limits of the supplies. The words of 
the Property Tax act placed the proceeds 
from time to time in the hands of ministers, 
sothat they might have the supplies under 
that.act without any committee of ways 
and means at all. The war-tax act placed 
some millions in the hands of ministers 
beyond the estimated supplies. On the 
principle he had stated, he strongly ob- 
jected to the bill going forward without 
an estimate of the expected amount of 
the duties imposed. Returning to the es- 
sential ground of his objection, he said, 
that the king might regulate the mode in 


- which ships were to come to England,’ 


but he could not regulate the mode of 


their going out. There was also a clause 


for remitting forfeitures which could not 
be regulated by the crown. ‘The bill, there- 
fore, ought to be divided in order to pro- 
ceed in the proper way. 
Mr. Rose said, that there was a radical 
. difference between the case of the Convoy 
Duty bill and the present. Therea dis- 
tinct alteration in _ was made by the 
legislature, here it waS made by the crown. 
The regulations in the bill were minute 
points, and. it was customary in the com- 
mittee of ways and means to allow:such 
regulations as were not essential; in addi- 
tion to the duties. ; 
The Speaker stated, that it was customary 


in the committee of ways and means to’ 


interfere in regulations respecting trade, 
such as in the instance of the i 


laws. ‘Though the committee of wai 
means was the only place for duties, yet,’ 


since 1772, the house had been in the 
habit of admitting there of certain minute 


Tegulations closely connected with these. 


‘duties. Unless they were thus connected, 
the house would order a separate bill, ori- 
inating in another committee. This was 


it thought fit. 


Mf. Tierney said, that thé question was, 


: eo the regulations in question were 
‘such as the Speaker had said might be 
‘adopted in the committee of ways and 
means; along With the duties? 


e pringiple, the house would apply it'as’ 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted, 
that there was something in the argument — 
respecting forfeitures. He would there-_ 
fore not object to the dividing of the bill 
when it came to the committee.—The re- 
port was then ‘received, and -the bill or- 
dered to be re-committed on Wednesday ; 
and, on the motion of Mr. Tierney, it was 
agreed, that there should be an instruction 
to the committee to divide the bill if: it 
thought fit. He also gave notice, that he 
would then move for the reference of the 
matter of regulation to a committee of 
trade. 
[Great Grimssy Exection.] Mr. Hor- | 
ner rose to move that the order for taking - 
into consideration the Petition complain- 
ing of the-undue election for the borough — 
of Great Grimsby, should be discharged. 
The grounds upon which his motion rested 
were, that the standing order of the house 
had not been complied with by the peti- 
tioner in the last session; that order re- 
quiring that the petitioner should oer 
a statement of his qualification within 15 
days after notice to that effect-had been 
served upon him, subsequent to the pres 
senting his petition. Such notice had been. 
given to the petitioner last session, but no 
qualification had been accordingly given 
in; and thus the qualification had, within 
the regular time after the renewal of the 


| petition in the present session, been re- 


turned to the house, in the absence of any 
precedent, since the enactment of the 
Grenville act, that the house should be 
governed by the analogy of its practice, 
antecedent to the passing of that act, which 
would be fatal to the claim of the petitioner 
to be heard. . He therefore moved that the 
order be discharged. 
. The Solicitor General stated, that he 
agreed with the learned gent. as to the | 
practice of the house antecedent to the 
passing of the 10th of the king, the Gren- 
ville act. . But he contended, since the 
enactment of that statute, which transferred 
all jurisdiction on matters of controverted | 
election from the house to the committees 
chosen under it, it. was not competent to 
the house to discharge any order for a 
committee to determine the merits of .an 
election, in any other manner than as pre- 
scribed by the act. The whole jurisdic- 
tion rested with the committee, which 
alone was to decide:upon the question re- 
specting the qualification, and therefore 
the house could not have power to dis+_ 
charge the order pursuant to the motion of 
the bee: gent.—After a few words from 
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Mr. Croker, the motion. 
without a division. 
[Conpucr or Marquis WELLESLEY. 
Lord Folkestone moved the order of the day 
for taking into consideration the papers; 
and on the question that they be now 

taken into consideration, 
Mr. rose to give his negative to 
the proposition, for two reasons: in -the 
first place, because it was impossible for 
the house to come to a decision upon the 
conduct of the marquis Wellesley, without 
at the same time deciding upon the general 
question of Indian policy; and in the se- 
cond place, because it was quite impossi- 
ble that gentlemen could so have digested 
materials which would fill seven volumes, 


was negatived 


ing into consideration the model’ upog 
which it was formed. ‘The justification of 
some of them was the perfidy of the pringe 
who was dethroned ;° but would it be con. 
tended, that-all the princes who had fallen 
the victims of his policy were equally per. 
fidious? And if.a general view was takey 


of the whole policy of his administratiop, 


what light, he would ask, was. there to 
ide the house in forming its decision} 
‘he hon. gent. quoted the opinion of the 
court of directors, as it was expressed ig 
a printed dispatch that:had been published, 
in which that court, while it expressed a 
high consideration for the talents of 
Wellesley, condemned in the most pointed 
terms, the general tenor of his administras 


. and which liad been collected from the | tion, as contrary to the existing laws, asan 


administration of that country, during a’ 
period of 17 years,’ which had been | 
moved for by different persons, and 


with different views, and which brought 


into comparison the administrations of lord 
Teignmouth and the marquig, Cornwallis 
with that of the marquis Wellesley, as to 


be able to ‘decide upon the'merits of that. 
- complicated system with which the con- | 


duct and character of the last mentioned 


nobleman were inseparably interwoven, 


‘The papers were in such confusion that jt 
was Sedleabasibbe that they should be ar- 
ranged before they could be perused, so 
as to convey the information necessary to 
enable the to form a judgment upon 
the faetstowhich they related ; and though 
he was pretty generally acquainted with 
them, he had not met with three gentle- 
‘men who had read them. The course, 
therefore, which he would recommend 
was, that they should be referred to a 
committee. He did not care how that 
committee was formed. He had no ob- 
jection that the three brothers of the noble 
marquis should ‘be members of it, and it 
be. appointed exclusively by the 
hon. gentlemen on the treasury bench. 


As matters now stood, the house could not. 


enter into a discussion of the question, he- 


‘cause it was connected with a variety of 


others which required a detailed examina- 
ion: “The question before the ‘house was 
the propriety of the treaty by which the 
Nabob of Oude was dethroned and stript 
of his territory. | But this was not a soli- 
tary‘ instance of this species of policy. 
He ‘had concluded many treaties of +! 


game kind, and each was referred to in his 


¢ustructions to* his agents ‘as a medel for 
‘the other. They could: not, therefore, 


decide upon’ one treaty withont also 
i 


open defiance of the authority of the direc: 
tors, and as an attempt, on his part, to 
convert the government of India intova 
simple despotism. In the same dispatch 
the profusion of his expenditure was cens 
sured, and the whole of his conduct to 
foreign powers reprobated, as a departure 
from those principles of moderation by 
which they were desirous that the go- 
vernor-general should be actuated.—Here 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer called | 
the hon. gent. to order, upon the ground 
that at the opening of a proceeding, in 
stead of argumng upon matters of fact, he 
was bringing forward the-opinions of those 
who were to be considered in the light of 


accusers. 


Dr. Laurence on “the other side; cons 
tended, that his hon. friend was completely 
in order, because in stating his objections 
to the proceeding, it was certainly com+ 
petent for him to mention the grounds of 
those objections, and his reasons for think- 
ing that a different course should be 
adopted. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer asserted, 
that it was irregular to refer to opinions ~ 
which were not before the house. 

The then decided, that if this 
parliament had refused the document which 
the hon. member was quoting, it would 
never consent to receive that indirectly 
which it had directly refused. Butifthe 

aper had not been — by this par- 
ament, he was of opinion that the 
gent. was perfectly in order whem he made 
use of it in the course of his .argument. 
Mr. Creevey proceeded to read another 
part of the dispatch, in which the sys 
sionet by the marquis Wellesley, for 
tending the territory and increasing the 
reyenues of the company, ‘Was 


. 
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-quittal, passed in favour of marquis Wel- 


- that the very circumstance of the marquis 


tion, furnished more materials for'discus- 


_scarcelybe maintained that, on that accqunt,; 


_ revision of the affairs of India, or that if 


the conduct of that noble person by 
thisnight’s vote, he asserted it they would 
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gs unjust, legal, and impolitic. He con- 
tended, that it would be extremely rash 
for the house, in the face of.an opinion so 
devidediy: pronuunced by those who were 
the best judges of the subject, and with an‘ 
unanimity almost unparalleled (this dis- 
ch having been signed by 23 out of 24 
irectors) to come to a decision with their | 
t inadequate means of ‘information, 
directly the reverse of this-epinion, which 
would be the effect of a resolution of ac- 


lesley. It ought to be considered, too, 


Cornwallis having been sent out to super- 
sede marquis Wellesley, then in the prime 
of life, in the government of India, -was a 
proof that a disapprobation of his conduct 
was uot confined to the court of directors, 
but that government likewise participated 
in it, It had been said, that any farther 
delay would be extremely hard towards 
lord Wellesley. He admitted that’ it was 
hard upon ford Weliesley.. But was there 
not a third party who likewise merited 
some consideration? Would it not be 
hard.on the East India Company to be 
defrauded of their possessions, in-comse- 
qunce of his mal-administration ? or would 
it not be hard upon the country if, im con- 
sequence of his measures, its Indian-domi- 
nions should be severed from it forever? 
What he wished was, that’ this question 
should be examined as all‘ ether:dndian 
questions had been examined. For if the 
noble marquis had, during ‘his 2dministra- 
tion than any other governor; it would 
adecision should be more speedily adopted. 
He thought that one of two expedients 
should .be recurred to, either that. the 
house ‘ought to follow the same course 
that had been pursued in 1772 and 1782, 
and that a committee ought in the first 
place to be appointed to make a compleat 


lord Wellesley’s conduct was to: be dis- 
eussed separately, that the evidence before 
them: should be previously arranged by a 
select: committee, so as to render it intelli- 
gibles which it was notin its present form. 

ere’ parliament to come to a decision 


ecomimit ‘an act of injustice to: the noble 
Marquis, and that it would be wanting in 
its:duty both to itself. and to the country; 


(702 
‘men who had not made themselves masters _ 
of the papers, who, he was. convinced; 
formed a large majority of the house. 

Sir John Anstruther called the attention 
of the house to the present. state of the 
proceedings. Three parliaments ago, a. 
| charge had been brought against m 
Wellesley, by an hon. gent.) (Mr. Paull) 
who was no longer a member of that hotise; 
all the evidence necessary for supporti 
the charge, had been for mi 
ed; an inquiry had been challenged by 
the friends ofthe noble marquis, the ch 
originally brought forward had been aban- 
doned, but upon the papers that had been 
produced, other accusations had been 
founded by a noble lord, and. this night 
had been fixed for the house to pronounce 
upon the justice Or i:justice of these acca- 
sations... Nothing had been said of any 
deficiency of evidence, or of any confu+ 
sion of papers, till about ten days ago. 
He contended, that the delay now propo- 
sed, was neither more nor less than an at+_ 
tempt fo arrest the course of justice, in as 
far.as lord) Wellesley was concerned, 
for the purpose of entering into a detailed 
examination of the affairs of India, and to 
blend two subjects which were totally dif- 
ferent and distinct. The Dispatch which 
had been read, ought to have no more 
weight with thehouse, than the opinion of © 
24 printers, and it would have been o 
fair in the hon. gent. whew she’read it te 
the house, tohave read also the Answer*to 
it, which was made by the Board of Con: 
troul, whose opinion he thought was fully 
as valuable upon such a question as that of 
the Court of Directors. Upon the gene- 
ral merits of lord Wellesley’s administra- 
tion, he should be ready to meet either the 
hon. gent. or any other person, when: 
camé to be discussed. At. present, that 
question was not before the:house, and af- 
ter the delay which had already taken 
piace, he thought the housecould netcon- 
sent to postpone their decision upon the 
particular and personal charges, without 
committing an act of gross injustice'to the 
noble and distinguished individual whose 
character was:implicated sin them. 

Mr. Robert Thorziton ‘professed ‘his devi- 
ded disapprobation most highly of 
of the political measures ‘of themoble mar- 
quis, atthe same time he wished ‘that thee 
house should decide ‘upon the>charges that 
had ‘been brought against/him with: dis- 
patch as wellias -with*boldness. ‘For ‘this 
reason he ‘was ayaimst ‘the intment of 


fully expected 


support of those gentle-” 


appoin 
a committee,’ that mode-of ipros' 
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~ eeeding would ténd to postpone a decision 
which already been too long delayed. 
He animadverted with severity upon the 

backwardness which had been shewn by 
gentlemen at a certain period, to pro- 

_ secute the charges which they had pledged 
themselves to institute, and alluded _par- 
_ ticularly to the conduct of Mr, Sheridan, 

in dechning, while in the last administra- 

_ tion, to bring forward the Carnatic ques- 
tion, because he found that it would not 
be agreeable to some of his colleagues. 
His wish was, that the character of lord 
Wellesley should be either cleared by a 
vote of the house, or that the censure should 
_ be passed ee him which his conduct had. 

merited. He denied that the Directors of 
the East India:Company appeared as the 
accusers of lord Wellesley, but he, along 
with many of his colleagues, had disap- 
proved of many of his measures, and it 
was necessary, in their own defence, that 
they should state the grounds of this dis- 
Mr..S. Lushington contended, that the 
’ only mode of doing justice either to mar- 
quis Wellesley, to the injured natives of 
India, or to the character of the British 
nation, was to institute a general inquir 
into all the measures of the noble marquis’s 
administration, . 
_ Mr. Hal&thought that if the house had 

any sense of national justice, or any re- 
 g for its own character, it would not 
suffer any further delay to retard its final 
‘Gecision upon this question. 

Mr. 8. L. Lushingtonasserted that already 
British India had to lament the measures 
- which Had lately been adopted in_ this 
country. The charge in-the present in- 
stance he maintained was personal, and 
therefore ought to be decided without 
farther delay.:. 
A. Hamilton was opinion, that 
' as gentlemen were not very forward ‘to 
encounter the obloquy of taking up such 
charges, and the noble ‘lord had under- 
taken this. with: such laudable attention, 
the business ought not to be taken out. of 
_ his hands.’ If ns hon. friend should here- 

after propose a Committee to inquire into 

the transactions in the Carnatic, or at Fur- 
ruckabad, he would ‘be ready to support 
“him; butin the present instance he thought 
the course proposed by his noble friend 
ghould not berejected. 
-Mr. Grant would have supported the 
motion for a committee, if. that, had .been 
originally proposed; but as the noble lord 
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another course of proceeding, he was not 
prepared to resist it. He hoped the house 
would not judge of the conduct of the 
court of directors on an ex 


| but that their case, as well as that of the 


noble marquis, would be considered with 
reference to the whole of the circumstan. 


ces, 
Mr. Windham rose, amidst a loud cry 
for the question. He said that he. cer. 
tainly should not be deterred from deliver. 
ing his sentiments on this occasion by an: 
such cry, more particularly as it was this 
importunity for the question which he was 
desirous to combat, and which he ho 
to be able to do with somewhat better ar- 
gument than mere clamour. He confess- 
ed, however, that he had little to say, on 
the present occasion, in addition to.what 
he had stated on a former evening. The 
uestion now before the house was, whe- 
ther it would come to a decision now upon 
a subject of the greatest magnitude and 
importance, or defer that -decision till 
they were competent to judge of it? Ifit 
was asked, why the house was not compe- 
tent to decide upon it now, he would leave 
it to every gentleman to give an answer 


20 members had read the papers, and if 


to all that had been said on the opposite 
side. He allowed that marquis Wellesley 
was a man of high rank, of considerable 
talents, and that his conduet had been 
arraigned; but none of these circumstan- 


ces was sufficient to counterbalance the © 


material consideration of the incapacity 
of the tribunal in its present state of in- 
formation, to pass a decision upon the 
charges which had been brought against 


him. The accusations which had been. 


lodged against him were what were inci- 
dent to the lot of every great man.. They 
were taxes which greatness and distinction 
had to pay, nor was the neble marquis so 
destitute of friends, or so run down in the 
world, that they bore upon him with any 
peculiar degree of weight. On the con- 


ought to.be recollected that it was in the 
nature- of that conduct to beget friends. 
He denied that there had been any un- 
delay. It was not fair in calcu- 
lating this to count the number of parlia- 
ments since the subject was first intro- 
duced to notice, for the present parliament 
| was. not supposed to be acquainted with 
the proceedings which had beech instituted 


taken up the question with a view to 


4 


‘by any preceding parliament. And wher 


rte statement, . 


for himself. He-believed, that not one in 


this was the case, it was a sufficient reply 


trary, if his conduct was arraigned it » 


. 
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_it certainly Wid not affo 


. was No reason w 
‘aypremature and precipitate decision. It 


since parliament met there had been such 


mot made themselves masters of the sub- 
_ ject. He concluded with deprecating a 


~ ble with many of those crimes which we 
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papers in their present state, would read 
them after they were arranged, or that 
they would read the report, which would . 
probably be still more voluminous than 
the papers ? 


the period during which the present dis- 
cussions had been pending was considered, 
any reason for 
gach a complaint, when it was compared 
with the time that was occupied with the 
 saaggeee either of Mr. Hastings or lofd 
live. But even supposing that there had 
been more ree than was necessary, this 
y the house ought to pass 


might be said, to be sure, that members 
might have carried the papers to the 
country with them during the recess, but 


a.press of other business as completely to 
occupy their time. But even if they were 
chargeable with remissness, that: was no 
reason why they should now pass a judg- 
ment for which they were totally unpre- 
pared. In such circumstances, an acquit- 
tal would be no acquittal, and condemna- 
tion would be no more than condemnation. 
He had made himself so far master of the 
subject as to have formed an opinion very 
unfavourable certainly to many parts of 
the noble marquis’s administration, but 
what he wished was, that some farther de- 
lay should be granted to those who had 


hasty decision upon a question in which 
the national character was most deeply 
involved. Were the house, by a vote this 
evening, to give its sanction to all the fla- 
gitious outrages which had been commit- 
ted in India against the rights of indepen- | 
dent princes, in violation of all.the princi- 
ples of justice, honour, and good faith, he 
was afraid that, in the estimation of the 
world, this country would stand chargea- 


had reprobated so much in others, but of 
which we had in several recent instances, 
he was afraid, been too successful imita- 
tors. 
Mr. B. Bathurst said, that if the house 
was unprepared to decide upon the ques-- 
tion now, this want of preparation might 
be a good reason for adjourning the debate 
to some future day, but it did not appear 
to him that it furnished ground. for” insti- 
tuting a new proceeding. In proposing to 
appoint a select committee one or two. 
objects must be in view,-either that this 
committee should merely form an index to 
the papers, or that it should enter into an 
investigation of the whole affairs of India, 
and report thereupon to the house. But, 
in either case, what security had they that 


the defence. 


Sir T. Turton exhorted the house not to 


hurry a proceeding of such great import« 
ance. 
private person alone was interested.. It 
affected the rights of a whole people, who 
had no tribunal but that house to whom to 


This was not a case in which a 


They had no friend 


for justice. 


appl 

but that house, and if it slighted theappeal _ 
now made, it forfeited its own character 
and honour, and the character and horiour — 
of the country. At all events, he trusted — 
it was not meant to proceed to the consi- 
deration of the question to-night. 

- Sir S. Romilly admitted that justi¢e to _ 
the noble marquis required that no unne- — 
cessary delay should take place. Justice, 
however, could not be done to him, and, 
what wasof still higher importance, to the 
national character, if the house came to a 
premature decision. A great deal had 
been said of the number of parliaments 
which had passed since the papers were _ 
laid on the table ; let it, however, be re- | 
collected, that there wete many members 
in that house who had sat there for not . 
more than seven months, not one of whom; 
of course, had heard a single word on the . 
subject of these papers, which could enable . 
them to form any idea as tothe facts which 
they were meant to substantiate ;.and yet 
they were now called on to give a decision 
on evidence of which the 
the bearing. This was said to be a ques- 
tion personal to the noble marquis, but 
still it was no less a judicial question, and 
he had never yet heard of any proceeding . 


did not know 


by which a fair result of such a question 
could be obtained, unless those who were 
to judge of it, were previously acquainted 
with the facts charged, and the nature of 
Was there a man in that 
house prepared at the present moment to 
say, that he was ready to come to a right 
decision on the case? He had, with great 
inconvenience to himself, gone through a 
considerable part of these. papers, and if 
obliged to come to his decision this night, 
he must give it against the noble marquis, 
though he did not say, that in the mass of 
evidence befure the house, there might not: 
be evidence inthenoble marquis’s favour of 
which he was at present ignorant. He was 


of opinion, that to send the evidence to a 
committee to return a digested report of. 
it to the house, would be the only means 


those gentlemen who h 
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not read the 
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of arriving at substantial justice,’ None, 
he was convinced, ought to desire this so 
anxiously as the friends of the marquis, 
and nothing could be more unsatisfactory 
than a premature decision. - | : 
Wellesley. said, it was for the house 
to decide what mode of proceeding would 
best suit its owm convenience and the ends 
. of justice; but, he contended, that it had 
been always asked, and it was the only 
thing that-was asked, on the fart of the 
noble marquis, that the case should be 
brought to as speedy a decision, as a re- 
gard to justice and fair inquiry would 
allow. The propriety of this principle 
had been laid down and enforced by the 
highest authority on,all sides ef the house,” 
and among others, by an hon. gent. now 
Rho more (Me. Fox), whose opinion would 
weigh very much with the gentlemen on 
the.other side. He did not suppose that 
very member had read the papers word 
for word: but he was satisfied there were 
very few who had not read them suffici- 
ently to enable them to give a conscien- 
tious vote. All that he asked now, was 
_ what he had asked before, as speedy a de- 
cision as the. house in its sense of justice 
could admit. 
. Lord Folkesione, thought the house was 
sufficiently in possession, at least of the 
main facts of the case, to come to a deci- 
sion on the Oude question at once, with- 
eut. going into the general policy of the 
stem ot government in India, which he 
thought belonged more properly to the 


neral consideration of the Finances of 
. of which the right hon. gent. ep- 
posite (Mr. Dundas) had given notice, or. 


the other general view of that part of the 
empire ty brought forward by the hon. 
mt. below him (Mr. Creevey), It was 
Sear own fault if any gentlemen were 
mnprepared to come tothe decision. 
Sir. F. Burdett thought it impossible to 
decide this night upon the merits of the 
case, when the minds of gentlemen were 


mot made up as to the proper form of pro- ‘ 


ceeding. He moved as an amendment to 
the motion, the insertion of the words. 
“ to-morrow. se’nnight,”’ instead of the 
rd, ; ne agreed in the impos- 
' sibility of going into the ‘merits of the 
case at.so late an hour this night. He 
was. ready to agree in the hon/ baronet’s 
:motion, if the house thought tit. af 
The Chaneellor of the Exchequer allowed,’ 
_ that it was impossible to go into the: merits, 
case.tnis. night. He wished the 


amendment to be withdrawn, in order to 
allow the house to decide, whether it would 
proceed in a house, or refer the case toa 
committee. When that question should 
bé decided, the proper time for proceeding 
might be considered; and he was of opis 
nion, that to-morrow would be prefera 
to to-morrow se’nnight.: It was a vacant 
day, and it was agreed that it was desir. 
able to hear the noble lord’s charges stated 
as soon as possible. 
Sir F. Burdett withdrew his amendment 
for deferring the further proceeding-to tor 
morrow se’nnight, 
Lord Folkestone was ready, for his own 
part, to proceed to-morrow ; but he under. 
steod the gentlemen about him preferred 
to-morrow se’nnight.——A division was then 
called for, when there appeared, For the 
orginal motion, 21. For referring the 
bussiness to a committee $4.—While the 
gallery was shut &.conversation took place 


‘about the proper time of taking the sub- 


ject into consideration again, when it was , 
agreed to make the erder for to-morrow 
se’nnight. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, February 23. 

Prrition FRoM OLDHAM RESPECTING 
Pgacz.}] Col. Stanley presented Peti+ 
tion from the inhabitants of Oldhamandits 
neighbourhood, in the county Palatine of 
Lancaster, setting forth, “That the peti- 
tioners experience great ineonvenience 
from a considerable depression of their 
trade, a depression which causes a re- 
duction in the wages of labour unprece- 
dented in the most afflicting times here- 
tofore known, and which renders it: dif- 
ficult for the most industrious and healthy 
workman to procure for himself and family 
the bare necessaries of life; thatthe manu- 
facturer is unable to afford him any lasting 
relief, for, even with this reduced state of 

he cannot find a market for his ~ 
ants that will return him a profit adequate 
to his expences and risks; that. in the train 
of these distresses follow the- increase of 
the poor rates, the numerous assignments, 
bankruptcies, and all the various acts 


whereby the property of others becomes 
-injured.and insecure ; that the petitioners ~ 


are persuaded, that the ultimate. cause of 
most of the evils here complained of is the 
war in which we are unfortunately engaged, 


which has been prolonged to am unusual 
length, and which the powers of the .con- 
tinentalledge 


to make perpetual, 
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_ the petitioners; and: therefore praying, 


_ consistent with either, the - petitioners will 


chandize from the accustomed marts in 
; that the petitioners con- 

Be done to con- 
vince the world that we cherish the idea 
of perpetual war as little as any other na- 
tion,’ when peace can be had with honour 
‘and safety, and that the most effectual way 
of answering such allegations would be to 
enter into Negociations for Peace; that 
the petitioners deprecate the very idea of 
perpetual wat being entertained for a 
moment by any order of men in this king* 


and they conceive that a protracted. | . 


one can be attended with no advantage to 
the interests of this country, as the destiny 
of Europe seems fixed beyond the power 
of us to alter; and the petitioners think it 
incumbent on them to. state, thatthe un-. 
certainty whether the relations of amity 
could be maintained between our govern- 
ment and that of the united states of 
America has contributed no little to in- 
crease the difficulties of our situation, and, 
in the event of a rupture between the two 
countries, in the present ‘confined state of 
our commerce in Europe, certain ruin will 
be the consequence to a great number of 


that the house will be pleased to present 
an address to his majesty, advising him to 
enter into such arrangements for the im- 
mediate restoration of Peace, asthe urgency 
of the case seemsto require; but the peti 

tioners do not request that the honour an 

security of the nation should be sacrificed 
te obtain for them a temporary relief 
from their sufferings; on the contrary, 
should our enemies; from any unjustifiable . 
motives, be induced to make demands in- 


not repine at any privations they may en- 
dure ull the contest can be brought to an 
honourable issue ; but they have the satis- 
faction to think there will be few obstacles 
in the way of peace, from'the Declaration 
of his majesty, that ‘the late negotiations 
‘broke: off upon points not immediatel 
affecting the interests: of his Britanni¢ 
majesty, but those of his Imperial ally ; 
in-humble confidence the petitioners sub- 
‘mit the matter to the wisdom of the house, 
not doubting but the important ‘object’ of 
the petition will receive their candid con- 
‘to lie ‘upon the 
e. 
« Jesurrs Barn Mr. Whitbread ob- 
served, that a Resolution had been passed 
the other night, upon which a Bill was to 
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¥ 


trio 
Jesuits Bark. If ‘ne had been in the 
house at the time he should have resisted 
the passing of that resolution.. He now - 
begged the right hon. the chancellor 

the exchequer to: inform him when ‘the 
bill was likely to be introduced ; at the 
same time he thought it right to state, that 
he should most decidedly oppese a meas — 
sure which went to’ carry into effect that 
most detestable species of warfare. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer'said that 
the bill would most probably be introduc- 
ed to-morrow. . 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
. Wednesday, February 24. 


Arnican Company’s Petition.] Gené- 
ral Gascoyne presented a Petition from 
the Committee of the Company of Mer- 
chants trading to Africa, setting forth, 
« That the Petitioners have laid before the 
house, an Account of the money granted 
to them for the year 1806, examined and . 
passed by the cursitor baron of the exche- 
quer, as required by ani act of the 23d of 
his late majesty; and that, for the purpose 
of enabling the petitioners to maintain the 
British forts and settlements on the said 
coast, parliament has been pleased, for 
several years past, to grant the sum of 
18,000/. for the support of the said esta- 
blishments, which sum has been investéd 
for that purpose by the petitioners ; and 
that the petitioners, being sensible of the 
great regard shewn by the ‘house for the 
preservation of the British forts and set- 
tlements on the coast of Africa, humbly 
solicit that the house will take the premisés 
into consideration, and grant to the peti- 
tioners the like sum of 18,000// for thie 
maintenance and support of the said forts 
and settlements for the present year ; and 
the petitioners beg further to submit to the 
house, that, during the continuance 6f the 
Slave Trade, the committee were’ enabled 
to procure competent persons, willing to — 
encounter the climate of Africa, at salariés 
greatly inadequate to the servite, by rea- 
son of the commercial advantages which 
they derived from 4 constant and ‘exten- 
sive intertourse with vesséls trading ‘in 
slaves 5 but this commercé being tow 
abolished, the Committee apprehend that 
their servants, tendered incapable of ‘sup- 
porting therhselves theif ‘salaries 
only, will tio longer have sufficient 
ducements to remain in Africa, unless sich 
addition’ should be. thereto as may 


be founded, to prevent the exportation of | be reasonable: and just; and therefore 


¢ 


~ 
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_ praying, that the house will be pleased to 
grant to. the petitioners, in addition to the 
_ 18,000/. for the maintenance and. support 
- of the said forts and settlements for the 
_ » present year, such further sum as may 
a ae to the house to be sufficient to en- 
ab e them to augment the salaries of their 


servants in Africa as before mentioned.” — 


Ordered to-lie upon the table. 

Kine’s MEssaGe RESPECTING AN ANNU- 
‘ITY TO THE Famity oF THE LaTE Lorp 
Laxe.] Lord Castlereagh presented a 

_ Message from his majesty, which was read 
by the as follows; 

« G, R. His majesty having taken in- 

* to his royal consideration the splendid 
_ achievements and eminent services per- 
tormed by the late eee viscount Lake 
on the continent of Europe, and in the 

_ East Indies, and’ being desirous to confer 
some signal mark of his 
a in order to enable them to support 
the dignity of the title conferred upon 
-him ; and for this purpose to give and 


nt to his eldest son the present viscount 


Lake, and to the two next surviving heirs 
male of the body of the deceased, to 
“whom the title of viscount Lake and. baron 

_ Lake of Delhi and Laswary, and of Aston 


-Clinton, .in the county o 
per 


_ shall descend, an annuity of 2000 
annum, recommends it to his faithful com- 
mons to consider of a proper method of en- 

_ abling his majesty to grant the same, and 

of extending, securing, and settling such 

_ annuity upon the said viscount Lake, and 

on the two next succeeding heirs on whom 

the title of viscount Lake and baron Lake 


- ,@f Dejhi and Laswary, and of Aston Clin-. 


.ton, in the county of Buckingham, shall 


‘ descend, in such manner as shall be thought 


most effectual for the said viscount Lake, 
_ and the two next male heirs to the title.” 
—Resolved, That this house will, upon 
_ Friday next, resolve itself into a commit- 
‘tee of the whole house, to take his ma- 
_jesty’s said most gracious Message into 
consideration. 
Srracnan’s Sauapron.] 
to from his mia- 
Jj mjnisters, how far there was an 
foundation’ for the rumours painful to the 
feelings, upon that most important 
- branch of the public service, which were 
. , lately in circulation. He alluded to the 
'. Fumours of sir R. Strachan having been 
_ obliged to quit his station off Rochefort, 
in of being short of provi- 
sions, and the concomitant report that the 


: *, French squadron had been enabled to put 


favour upon his 


1808.—Distillation from Sugar. 
| to sea by the retreat of the blockadi 
force. ough the sailing of the Roche. 
fort squadron would, he hoped, be the 
means of adding new glory to the triumphs 
of the British navy, still he was sure that 
every one who heard him would agree, that 
if the blockade had been raised from any 
neglect in supplying the squadron under . 
sir John Duckworth, that neglect was ex. 
tremely criminal. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no 
information of the fact alluded to by the 
hon. gent. If the hon. gent. wished for 
any information on the subject, or had re- 
ceived any that he conceived it: right to 
authenticate, his object would be best an- 
swered by making a motion, of which he 
might now give notice. All he could 
now say, in answer to the argumentative 
statements and questions of the hon. gent. 
was, that he was not aware of any such 
fact as that alluded to by the hon. gent. __ 
Mr. Calcraft said, he certainly had ‘re- 
ceived some information which had led 
him to put the questions he had addressed 
tothe hon. gent. He gave notice that he 
would on Thursday se’nnight submit a 
‘motion, with a view to ascertain the state 
of the approvisionment of sir R. Strachan’s 
squadron. 
From SuGar.] The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer rose, in consequence 
of the notice which he had given, to move 
a Committee should be 
inquire into the best mode of grant- 
ing relief to those engaged in the West 
India trade; and in directing the seri- — 
ous attention of the house to a subject 
which the whole house, he was convinced, 
would agree with him in thinking wor- | 
thy of the earliest inquiry, he did not 
think it necessary to use any arguments to 
press it upon their notice. Every gentle- 
man, he was persuaded, would be of one 
opinion asto the propriety of obtainingall 
the information that could be collected 
upon the subject,in order that this informa- 
tion might be followed up by the remedy — 
which might appear to be most applicable 
to the circumstances of those immediately 
interested in obtainin 
idea that had suggested itself was, extend- 
ing the internal consumption of the staple 
article of West India produce, by render- — 
ing it applicable to our home Distilleries. 
The select committee, which had already — 
been appointed to ‘inquire into the cayses 
of the present embarrassments of the plant- ~ 
ers, had not, it was true, in their report 


relief. The first 


been very favourable to the opinion, that . 
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| auch’ relief could be obtained by these 


- means, but he was not without hope that 
jt would be found on farther inquiry, that 
- -q measure might be so framed as materially 

- to contribute to the object which he had 
in view. He thought, therefore, that a 
Committee should be again appointed, to 

" inquire how far it might be proper to pro- 


_ hibit Distfllation from any other articles | 


» than sugar and molassess, and whether 
* guch a regulation should be extended to 


England, Scotland, and Ireland, or to Eng- 
land only. 


But though this was the first 
question to which the committee ought to 
direct their inquiries, there were others to 

‘which they might afterwards point their 
~ attention for the accomplishment of the 
object. He concluded with moving 

« That a Committee be appointed to in- 
quire and report how far, and under what 

circumstances, it may bé practicable and 


edient to confine the Distilleries of 


' the united kingdom, or of any part of 
the united kingdom, to the use of sugar 
and molassess only ; and also what other 
provision can be made for the relief of the 
-growers of sugar in the British West India 
colonies, and to report the same, with their 
observations and opinion thereupon, from 

~ time to time, to the house.”” The motion 
was carried unanimously, and a_ select 
Committee appointed. 

Committee oN TrapE NaviGATION. ] 

- Mr. Tierney rose to move that the house 
should resolve itself into a Committee of 

_ the whole house upon the Trade and Na- 
vigation of the country, or, ifa select com- 
mittee was thought preferable, he should 

_ have no objection that that course should 
be followed. The object which he had in 

_ view was, that the house should have a 
-full opportunity of discussing the Orders 
in Council after they were put into a shape 
and form, in which they were capable of 

being discussed. At present he did not 
mean to express either approbation or 
_disapprobation of them. The present was 
one of the very few instances, in which an 

_ administration had brought such a mea- 

before parliament without producing 

any information, or proposing some ste 
which information could be ahtained, 
calculated to guide the judgment of the 

‘legislature upon the measure on which it 

~ was called upon to decide. In other in- 
stances, ministers had been rather dispos- 
ed to challenge, than to shrink from a 

discugsion of-their acts, but in the present, 


_ the papers had merely been recommended 


the king’s Speech to: the consideration 


of the house, and it was left wholly in the 
dark, both respecting the grounds upon 
which the Orders had been issued, and the 
effects which were. likely to result from 
them. The right hon. chancellor of the 
exchequer had thought it was sufficient to 
bring them forward in a Committee of 
Ways and Means, where it was impossible 


-to Institute any discussion, either upon 


their principle or tendency, and where 
they could be regularly considered only 
as a measure of finance. In this committee 
it was impossible to discuss: either their 
legality or their policy, or the preamble 
ofthe bill. In every measure like the pre- 
sent, it had been the constant practice to 
submit the grounds of the measure to a 
Committee. In the American Commer- 
cial bill this course had been pursued, and 
likewise in the case of the Bank Restriction. 
bill a secret committee had been appoint- | 
ed to inquire into the general state ‘ of its 
affairs, in short, this had been the uniform 
practice in matters of great magnitude and _ 
importance, connected either with com- 
merce or finance. He disclaimed all 
intent on or: wish, by ‘the present mo-— 
tion, to produce any unnecessary delay ; 
but, conceiving’ the question involved in 
the Orders in Council to be of vital im- 
portance to the perness and even to 
the existence of the country, it was. ma- 
terial, surely, that the house should know 
what it was about before it decided 

on them. He was ready to admit, ‘be 
the sake of argument, that it was coinpe- 
tent for the king’s prerogative to have 
issued the~ Orders in Council; he would 
admit, for the sake of argument, that they 
were justifiable as a measure of retaliation 
against the pane 3 and for the sake of 
argument, he would admit, though he cer- 
tainly was of a different opinion, that they - 
were not inconsistent with the common 
usage of nations; but, what he wished to 
know was (and upon this point there was 
no information whatever to enable the 
house to form any opinion) what was like- 
ly to be their effect upon the trade of the 
country? In this single point of view, he 
considered the present as one of the most 
stupendous questions that ever had been 
agitated. It involved not a matter of'sub- 
ordinate regulation, not the prosperity of 
one branch of trade, but the commerce of 
the whole world, that commerce on which 
the propa and the very existence of 
England, in its present circumstances, de- 
pended. Was it therefore because our 
present situation was peculiar?» Was it 
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because our affairs were ina more critical 
conjuncture, than they had ever been in 
before? Or was it because the question 
‘was more interesting and more important 
‘than any that could be canvassed, that 
even the most common precautions were 
not to be- adopted, and a decision passed 
with unprecedented precipitancy? In this 
- country, from the existence of a body of 
merchants of liberal educationyenlightened 
views, unrivalled probity, and great expe- 
rience, the house of commons could com- 
mand means of information upon such a 
subject, of which no other government was 
im possession? He wished to. know the opi- 
nions of the merchants upon this subject. 
There were many persons, it was true, 
belonging to this respectable class in the 
house of commons, but they were pre- 
vented, probably, by the.circumstance of 
their not being accustomed to deliver their 
‘sentiments’ in public, from giving their 
‘opinions. These, however, they would 
give before a committee. This infor- 
mation he wanted, and to this informa- 
tion he was entitled. The right hon. 
gent. had this very day moved for a 
Jommittee to inquire into the present state 
of the West: India trade; and not only 
that, but every other question, shrunk into 
nothing when compared with the pre- 
sent. r. Tierney said, he did not know 
on what information the right hon. gent. 
had, proceeded in issuing the Orders in 
Council, but sure: he was that he needed 
information. However well entitled that, 
. Fight hon. gent. was to the praise of great 
acuteness and much ability in many re-_ 
spects, yet he could not be supposed to be 
atly conversant with commercial sub- 
jects; and the fact was, that there wasnot 
one individual in the present administra-, 
tion to whom the country looked up in 
matters of trade. It was but fair, there- 
fore, that the house should know from 
what quarter the information came upon 
which they acted. Trade was a subject 
swith which the imagination had nothing 
to’ do, and on which all theories might 
- be fallacious: here experience was the 
safe and only guide. He called upon 
the house to bear in mind, that they might 
soon, if thecoarse of proceeding was not 
arrested, be" passing a bill, of the merits of 
‘which they would be completely igno-_ 
rant; and if the other house should seme 
. down a message, ting to be m- 
formed on what grounds they had acted in 
so doing, what answer could an but. 
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mendation contained in his majesty’, 
Speech, withont examining whether the 
measure in itself was right or wrong? He 
did not now ask the right hon. gent, tg 
give up his measure; let him only confess 
that he had been guilty of an omission; 
and let its progress be suspended till the 
house had put itself into a situation to 
judge of its merits. If, however, in spite 
of his suggestion, the right hon. gent. pers 
sisted in carrying it through, all that he 
would say was, that he admired the bold. 
ness, not to use a hatsher word, of the 
right hon. gent. He must be sensible that 
the house was now acting upon no better 
ground than blind and implicit confidence 
in his judgment; and if he happened to 
err, the last hope of the country was gone, 
For if the measure should fail (he did not 
pees to say whether it would or not), 
ut if it happened to fail, to what sources 
did the right hon. gent. look, to supply 
the defalcation in the revenue which would 
result from it? The right hon. gent, 
seemed to think, that it would be the 
means of compelling the enemy to con- 
clude a peace ; but this was simply an opie 
nion, and if it failed in producing this effeet, 
was he sure that it would not diminish our 
means of carrying on the war ; and if it 
should cripple our revenue, what would he 
then have to say for having refused in- 
formation to that house? It would bea 
poor consolation then, that the right hon, 
gent. had taken all the responsibility to 
himself; and that the blame rested  B 
his shoulders. The right hon. gent. at three 
o’clock last Friday morning, had refused 
to accede to the smallest delay, but in the 
course of the next twelve hours, he had 
found it necessary to recede from his de- 
termination, and he (Mr. 'T.) was confi- 
dent, that as he proceeded, difficulties 
would press upon him at every turning. 
He even now ventured to predict, that he 
would be obliged to divide the bill into 
two parts, and to refer both back to a 
committee. . He wished for nothing that 
would savour like a triumph over the right 
hon. gent.; on the contrary, he declared; 
upon’ his honour, that he was actuated 
solely by a wish to promote the interests 
of the country. Every person must con- 
fess, that now they were wholly in the 
-dark, and the house owed it to the country 
‘to inform themselves respecting the ten- 
‘dency of it proceedings. It owed this to 
the country upon many grounds, but 
none more than to shew that it was ali 


that they had complied with recom- 


to the distresees of the people. Only 
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tions of this description were presented, 


~ nions which it contained? He called then 
ation of 
they were in want of bread, notwithstand- 


- Were smarting under the pressure of every 


as careless and indifferent: about 


forty-eight hours ago a petition, stating 
had been presented to the 
house, signed by 30,000 people. (p. 692.) 
He was far from rejoicing that peti- 


but when petitions such as that were pre- 
gented, and, as had been justly remarked 
by a right hon. gent. not now in his place 
(Mr. Canning), couched in the most re- 
spectful and becoming language, they 
were surely on that very account entitled 
to greater consideration. It ought never 
to’ be out. of the mind of that right hon. 
gent. nor out of the mind of the house, that 
there were 30,000 individuals in the coun- 
try who were in want of bread. . The 
right hon. gent. might-say, perhaps, that 
these petitions were determined on before 
the Orders in Council were issued, but. 
they surely were ‘a sufficient a for 
¢ payi eater attention to every thin 
sight tend to give relief to the: 
sufferers, and for avoiding any thing which 
might have the effect of aggravating their 
rings. And was the right hon. gent. 
sure that the present measure would not in- 
crease the number of these sufferers from 
rg aes to 300,000. Was he fully aware 
of their tendency to produce a war with 
America ; and had he taken into his calcu- 
lation the injury which would accrue from 
“much an event to the industrious and manu- 
facturing classes of the people? Here Mr. 
Tierney adverted in terms of the highest 
praise to the able pamphlet of Mr. Baring, 
and asked if any merchant would take upon 
him to controvert the statements and op?- 


q 


upon the right hon. gent. to look at the situ- 
90,000 men, who to!d him that 


ing the advantage they derived from living 
under the most indulgent masters; who 


kindof difficulty, amd when he did that, 
to say,.whether he would persist in re- 
fusing to refer to a committee a measure 
by which it was at least possible, if not 
probable, that this difficulty might be 


greatly enhameed? Was not this such an 
extensive question of trade as to: require 


the: most extensive investigation? To: this 
question he begged that he would say aye 

erno. If he was of opinion that it would 

he better to discuss it im a sebect-or secret 
committee, he (Mr. T.) should have no 

‘ebjection: to either; but do not. let him 
»out the house of commons to the 


‘subject connected with: its. most. impor- 
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tant interests. To this proceeding Mr. T. 
shewed there cou!d be no objection, whe- 
ther he considered it as a question of ge- 
neral policy or merely as a question of re- 
venue. But as it was, the right hon. gent. 
had first issued the Orders, then he had 
advised the prorogation of parliament, 
lest it should have an opportunity of 
taking cognizance of them teo ‘soon, and 
afterwards, when it did meet, he would not 
give the house of commons an opportunity 
of discussing them. This was the cotrse 
which the right hon. gent: had pursued, 
and instead of blaming, he ought te thank 
him (Mr: T.) for endeavouring to ‘turn him 
from it. - He assured the right hen. gent, 
that it was idle to attempt to run a race of 
privation with the French; in the first 
place, because they were better accustom- 
ed to privations than we were, and ‘in the 
next place, because he knew no class who 
were more susceptible to any species of 
hardship than the merchants, who- would 
be first affected by this measure: He did 
not mean to say that they were at all de- 
ficient in loyalty, or that they were back- 
ward in contributing their fall share to the 
wants of the country. But in order to 
make these contributions, they must have 
profits, and ‘without profits it would be 
vain to make an appeal to their patriot- 
ism. ‘The right hon. gent. did not con- 
tend that the measure was calculated td 
mend the present state of our commerce: 
[Here the chancellor of the exchequer 
seemed to dissent.} Well, said Mr. T. so 
I understood him; but if he really thinks 
that it will improve our trade, why is he 
unwilling that evidence of this should be 
given before a committee? Does he pre; 
tend to “do good by stealth, and blush to 
find it fame?”—+But- all that he under- — 
stood him to expect was, that it would. 
open a profitable career of smuggling, and 
he should be glad that his expectations 
were even so far well founded. In short, 
he confessed himself totally at a loss even 
to divine the motives of the right hon. 
gent. for his nt mode of proceeding; 
but, whatever this might be; which he had 
nomeansof knewme, he conjured the house 
before granting its sanction to 2 measure 
of such magnitade, to avai! itself ofthe in- 
formation which had the meansof obtain- 
ing, and which was essential te regulate its 
joliounit instead-of putting every thing to 
hazard by a-hasty and precipitate decision. © 
He-ealled upon the right hon. gent. in par- 
tieular, who was prevented by scruples, 
which “he-was' mest ready to admit were 
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sincere and conscientious, from conciliat- 
ing the people of Ireland by a liberal and 
generous system of policy, at least not to 
encrease their present irritation by a mea- 
sure which might seriously affect their 
trade. He conceded with moving, “ That 
the house do resolve itself into a committee 


_ of the whole house, on to-morrow se’nnight, 


to consider of Trade and Navigation.” 
The Chancellor of the. Exchequer 
the objections so repeatedly made to the 
Orders in Council were only to prove vex- 
atious to himself, he should not much re- 
gerd them. With respect to these Orders 
ey were expressly laid before the house, 
for the purpose of some practica! measure 
being adopted upon them. . He had been 
of opinion that this measure should be the 
imposing of certain Duties, and he had 
sevordingly moved, that they be taken 
into consideration in a committee of ways 
and means. The right hon. gent. had 
said, it was sufficient to satisfy him if a 
fair for discussing 
the measure. Now, he would venture to 
say, that no man could have witnessed the 
roceedings in that house without acknow- 
ging that such opportunity had been 
afforded in the most ample manner. How 
far these Orders in Council were agreeable 
to law; how far they were consistent with 
policy, not only had been open to discus- 
sion, but had actually been repeatedly 
discussed. On the first day, when he 
moved to have them referred to a com- 
mittee of ways and means, both these 
points had been argued. It was there 
‘open to any member of that committee to 
move any measure he chose upon them, 
and to endeavour, in any manner he 
thought proper, to prevail on the com- 
Mittee to adopt his view of the case. Sup- 
ing the committee to have been of opi- 
nion that the Orders in Council were so 
impolitic that they ought not to be.acted 
-on, could there be a doubt that they might 
have refused to sanction them, and might 
‘have ordered such information as they 
deemed necessary to support the opinion 
they had formed? But the right hon. 
ent. said, that ministers had acted with un- 
coming boldness in taking this measure, 
intirely on their own responsibility. He 
denied they had done so. He referred to 
the house if, on the contrary, they had not 
submitted arguments to the house to shew 
that the measure was justifiable in law, and 
consistent with sound policy. The right 
hon. gent. had said, when petitions with 
‘50 or 40,000 names adhibited to them, 


‘said, if 


were lying on the table of the house pray. 


- ing for peace, was it becoming to shew an 


indifference to peace, or to a subject go: 
materially calculated as the present must 
be to affect the situation of the persons so 
applying? The right hon. gent. however, 


at the very same time had anticipated the- 


answer to his own question, by supposi 
that he (Mr. P.) might say, that though 
these 

after the passing of the Orders.in Council, 
they had been prepared long before. This 


was his answer, and he thought it sufficient 


to prove that the Orders in Council could 


‘in no respect have contributed to the 
grievances complained of in these peti.’ 


tions. When, therefore, the right hon, 
gent. stated, that the gcvernment of this 
country was running a race of privations 
with our enemy, he could not sufficiently 
express his admiration and astonishment, 


-The privations which the people. of this 
‘country suffered, arose from the measures 


of the enemy. The measures since adopted 


by this government were not resorted to__ 


for the purpose of running a race of pri- 
vations with the enemy, but to make him 
abandon the measures he had adopted, 
and to cause him to feel what must other- 
wise have been alone felt b 
He, the right hon. gent. declared, if 

thought the course pointed out better than 
the one which the house already had, and 
must still have, in the course of the dif 
ferent —_— of the bill to pursue, he. 
would not be withheld, by any idea of false 
dignity, from agreeing to it. As he:had 
stated, however, the Leite had. already 


had full opportunities of arguing the ques- 


tion, and three more would occur in the 
course of the bill now before the house: 


so, unless there was something in the ob- | 


jection as to the want of.form, which could 
not be got over, he was of opinion the 
motion of the right hon. gent. was unne- 


cessary. As to the point of form, he was | 


thoroughly convinced there was nothing 
peculiar in .a committee of ways 

means, which precluded gentlemen from 
there discussing the merits of the measure, 
and as to the observation addressed to the 
chancellor of the exchequer for Ireland, 


he could only say, that he did not esteem | 


that the proper course of proceeding, and 
should not recommend it to his right hon, 
friend. 
Dr. Laurence said he should be happy:if 
by the discussion of the present question 
one day of reflection could be-gained to 


the house to consider of the ruinous mea | 


(720. 


titions had not been presented till 


this country, 


Navigation Acts? It was at the same 


ble he could tell us what the effects of the 
measure would be in other respects: and 


thing to be put upon the cast of a die, to 


table. 
could recommend such petitions, being 


_ the chancellor of the exchequer for Ire- 


gent. as to Ireland. The Grand Com- 


Committees were established,one additional 


_ to the number of’ times they might speak 


- committee? It was said, it had’ been dis- 
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gare they were about to adopt. Form, he 
was of opinion, should at all times be re- 
garded; it was often the only barrier to 
oppose to rashness and overweening con- 
fidence. Was not the present a measure 
which went to overturn every part of the 


time so much of an experiment that the 
right hon. gent. himself could not even | s 

ive a name to the amount of the duties 
which it might be supposed to produce. 
If he could not tell us this, it was impossi- 


were we not, before we allowed every 


‘inquire if it was likely to answer any good 
purpose? Something had been said as to 
the Petitions for Peace, now lying on the 
He was one of those who never 


satisfied that they had a tendency rather 
to but to a greater distance the object they 
had in view. But was it not of consequence 
that we should hesitate when such petitions 
were before us, and not run headlong into 
an act calculated to lead us into a new 
war, and that, too, with almost the only 
power with whom we were now at peace? 

Mr. Adam could not agree with the 
right hon. gent. opposite (the chancellor 
of the exchequer), either in’ the answer he 
had given to the speech of his right hon. 
friend, or in the advice he had given to 


‘land. He thought the house had com- 
mitted ‘an error which it should correct ; 
and that it would commit another error if 
it followed the advice of the right hon. 


mittees belonging to this house were in- 
‘troduced in the best days of our parlia- 
ment. To involve the Committee of Fi- | 
nance, or the means of making good the 
Supply to his majesty, with the Committee 
of Trade and Navigation, was to root up 
and destroy one of the must salutary privi- | 
 leges of that house. When any measure 
was'to be brought before the house, they 
Anew its different stages for discussing the 
principle and detail. But when Grand 


stage was granted, attended with this ad- 
vantage, that members were not limited as 


on the principle of the measure in one 
sitting. The question was, had this been 
‘done in the present instance in the proper 


means. 
the proper place. ‘To discuss the question 
with propriety three different heads pre- 
sented themselves—finance, legality, and 
policy. How was it possible that the two 
last of these could be at all considered in 
a committee of ways and means, where 
nothing but finance was cognizable? He 


If so, he contended, that was not 


hould state a fact, which, in his opiiion, 


was decisive of the question. In the year 
1731 it wes found necessary to change the 
duty on Irish linen from the fund in which 

it then stood tothe aggregate fund. It 
was impossible that any thing - could 
have a greater relation to finance than 
this, yet; by the advice of a gentleman | 
who then sat at the table of the house, 
‘than whom none was ever more compe- 
tent to point out the proper mode of pro- 
ceeding, it was resolved that the house 
should in the first instance go into a Com- 
mittee of Trade, to which it was properly 
considered that every thing relating to 
trade, though it might latterly become a 
subject for firfancial regulation, primarily 
belonged. He should suppose a ease, that 
his majesty might be advised to make an_ 
alteration in our courts of justice, and to 
connect with such alteration a question of 
revenue. 
lowed, would it be borne, that such pro- 
posed alteration should be taken into con- 
sideration “in a committee of ways and ~ 
means? He felt himself called on to say, 


He would ask, would it be al- 


if the house laid it down that the measure’ 
in question had been properly taken into 


‘consideration in the committee of ways 


and means, and that a similar mode of 
roceeding ought to’be adopted as to Ire- 

land, it would lay down a principle which 

would ‘equally apply to the Grand Com- 

mittees of Justice, Religion, &c. 

Mr. Rose thought the hon.-and learned 


‘gent. had confounded the Grand Com- 


mittees with the ‘Standing Orders of the 
house. When there was any material in- 


‘novation made, then it was proper that 


the measure should go re = a com- 
mittee of the whole house. Here there 
Was no innovation: it was only a due 


exercise of the king’s prerogative.' He did . 
‘not say that the exercise of such preroga-" 


tive was not to be inquired into by par- 


‘Tiament ; but here opportunities of doing — 


so had been afforded. 


Mr. Ponsonby said ‘the practice of the 


“house had been, that questions of naviga- 


tion, trade; justice, religion, &c. should. 


‘be considered by committees of the whole 


‘sussed in the committee of ways — 
Vou. X, 


“touse. The right +hon. gent. who spoke 
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last had supposed that the present measure 
stood in a different situation in consequence 
of its flowing from tie king’s prerogative. 
He would ask, could any exercise of the 
-king’s prerogative be figured in which 
that house not only was not intitled, but 
even in which it was not absolutely bound 
to interfere, in order to see that his ma- 
jesty had been well and properly advised ? 
Here his majesty had expressly referred 
the Orders in Council to the house. -His 
majesty:had not desired, or even suggested 
to the house, what sort of measures it was 
his wish should be adopted, but had sim- 
_ply. referred them to the consideration of 
parliament. In that ‘situation it became 
the duty of the house to proceed to the 
consideration of the business in the most 
regular and parliamentary manner. Tle 
should state a case from the Journals, 
arising out of one of the most unexcep- 
tionable and undoubted prerogatives of 
the crown, which he believed did exist, 
and which he presumed to think was not 
by any means so important in its nature 
as the present—namely, the making of a 
treaty, which sufficiently out 


the mode of proceeding in such cases. 
In his majesty’s Speech in the year 1787, 
he found a passage stating, that his ma- 


jesty had concluded a treaty of Naviga- 
tion and commerce-with his most Chris- 
tian majesty, and that he recommend- 
ed to parliament to adopt the best means 
of carrying it into effect. How did par- 
liament act in consequence of this refer- 
ence? Did they carry it into effect, as 
‘ ministers had now, done ? Did they pro- 
ceed to bring in a bill directly ?, Or did 
they refer the treaty to a committee of 
ways and means ? They did neither. They 
_ proceeded in the way that was proper and 
-established. They resolved that the house 
should, ona given day, resolve into a com- 
mittee of the whole house to consider so 
much of his majesty’s speech as related to 
navigation and commerce ; and they refer- 
red to that committee to see, if the king 
had been properly advised in the exercise 
of his prerogative im concluding that 
Treaty. Onthe 21st of Feb. following, 
the committee of the whole house ap- 
proved of the exercise of the royal prero- 
_ gative, and appointed a committee to pre- 
pare an address, notifying to his majesty 


their approbation of the exercise of his. 


-pterogative.. They then referred to the 
- committee of ways and means, for the pur- 
sated enacting resolutions of finance. 
There was.nodyubt, however, that the 


in whic 


business had been conducted. directly ig 


the face. of the regular proceedings of the . 


house. It was impossible, in a committee 
of ways and means, to enter into the meritg 
of these Orders in Council, or to judge in 
that place, whether his majesty had been 
properly advised in the exercise of his 
prerogative. ‘The justice or "propriety of 
the measure could never, there, be decided 
on with eflect. In a committee of ways 
arid means, nothing. could be examined 
into which .was not referable to duties, 
What his right hon. friend had said was pers 
fectly apparent, that this was a question 
of the greatest importance, infinitely more 
so than that of a treaty of navigation and 
cemmerce. Inthe present measure all the 
world was’ interested ; yet here we had 
neglected what we had done in. cases of 
much less importance. 

_. Mr. Tierney, in reply, did not deny that 
the house had had opportunities of discuss. 
ing the question as to the merits of these 
Orders in Council; what he complained 
of was, that they had never heen allowed 
an opportunity of deciding on them. 

a coinmittee of ways and means they could 
have no means of deciding on any ques- 
tion. They could not command an 
materials for that purpose, nor could they 
effectually touch on any thing unconnect- 
ed with finance, unless they had received 
special instructions to that effect. It had 
been said, that there was nothing in this 
measure contrary to the navigation laws, 
He would ask, was it nothing contrary to 
the navigation acts to force a vessel out of 
her tract to this. country, and then to tell 
her you may proceed to the place of your 
destination, but you must leave the most 
valuable part of your cargo behind you? 
This he considered, to be not. only a no- 
velty, but also to be a novelty which . was 
perfectly disgraceful to this country. He 
still maintained, that merely because the 
measure related to trade it must originate 
in a committee of the whole house, and not 


in a committee of ways and means. Ifthe 


committee of ways and means, where no 
in struetions had been given, would enable 


all proper steps to be taken for deciding ” 
‘on the justice and policy of the measure, . 


as well as on its financial merits, then he 
was wrong ;. if it could not, then he was 
right. -He recollected a bill having been 


introduced by the lord advocate of Scot-— 


land, during the tast parliament, for alter- 
ing the p actice.as to Teinds in Scotland, 
. the Speaker interfered, and put 


the learned lord to rights.as to the form; — 
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it being requisite that such bill, as affect- 
ing religion and also justice, should origi- 
nate in a committee of the whole house. 
He-conceived the present bill to stand in 


‘of 1770 was the rule by which the house 
-eommittee of the whole house. 


ways and means had not been so separately 


eome before the committee of ways and 


inducements, direct and collateral, which 


_doubtedly, evidence. could not be. exa- 


_ gteatest importance. 


' @-committee of trade would be appoint- 


. the duties imposed by the bill could, if the 


asimilar situation, and he begged to have 
the opinion of the Speaker on this point. 
The Speaker thought that the rules of 
the house were sufliciently clear on the 
subject, and that it was only the applica- 
tion of them that could be dubious. With 
respect to Grand Committees, near a 160 
years had elapsed since any report had 
been made by one. The standing order 


was now governed ; that order said, that 
all matters of trade should originate in a 
It was 
true, however, on the other hand, that un- 
til these very few years the committee of 


re on ways and means alone as:to 
exclude from their discussions every other 
subject. Now, certainly the practice of 
the house was, that not any thing should 


means but what related to the duties to be 
— tohis majesty. In that committee, 

wever, it was perfectly competent to 
any member to use all the arguments and 


were calculated to produce assent to. or 
dissent from the question agitated. Un- 


mined in that committee ; but should evi- 
dence be deemed indispensible, the chair- 
man might report progress, and the house, 
if they thought fit, might go into a larger 
scope of enquiry. 


. Mr. A. Baring conceived theregulations | 


in-the bill to be a complete innovation of 
the navigation laws. It was a bill not of 
finance, tor the right hon. gent. could not 
name the amount of the duties to be expect- 
ed from it ; but it was a bill of regulation 
and prohibition, which never could origi- 
nate in a committee of ways and means. 
It was a finangial measure in appearance 
only ; in reality it was a measure of com- 
mercial regulation, and that, too, ofthe very 
He had only got 
the bill to-day, and hoped it would not 
be pressed forward. this night ; but that 


-ed to consider it. 


- Earl -Temple wished 


4 


bill were passed, be petitioned against by 
the persons interested, during the present 
year? The answer would show what was 
‘tit character of the bill. 
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The Speaker observed, that the bill came 
before him only. as a revenue bill, and 
consequently that the duties could not be — 
so petitioned: against. ‘The house then 
divided:— 


For Mr. Tierney’s motion 
Against it ..... 


[Orpers 1n Councit Bit.] The house 
resolved itself into a committee on the 
Orders in Council Bill. On the first clause 
of the bill being read, Bete 

Mr. Tierney took an opportunity of cen- 
suring the incongruity between the bill 


-and the American Treaty bill, that had 


been recently passed, which he contended 
were in direct contradiction to each other, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
-that there was no inconsistency in the bills 
to which the rt. hon. gent. had alluded. The 
American Treaty ‘bill went merely to con- 
tinue the provisions of an act that was 
shortly to expire, and as that was a mea- 
suré to which America was no party, and 
contained a clause for its amendment or 
repeal in the present.session, any altera- 
tion which the legislature might think fit 
‘to make. in it could not be a violation of 
any engagement with America. The bill 
then before the house would have the ef- 
fect of repealing only one or two clauses 
of that bill, whilst the remaining clauses 
it contained would still continue in force.— 
After some further conversation the clause 
wag agreed to. . 
‘On the clause enacting certain.duties on 
Cetten Wool.or Yarn, and Jesuits bark, 
being read, 

My. Whitbread: rose to move, that 
words.‘ Jesuits Bark’ be omitted. He did 
not think it very necessary to examine 
minutely the details of the bill, believing 
that it could never be executed, as a war 
with America would probably be the conse- 
quence. — But he wished to mark his most 
decided disapprobation of the principle of 
the prohibition, as far as it regarded the 
bark. In the first place, the right. hon. 
gent. was deceived in supposing that there 
was such a want of bark on the continent. 
He had said, that bark had risen in France 
from 10. to 70s. the pound ;—but that 
which bore the higher price was not the 
common bark, but the red bark, which was 
always dearer. There was no reason 


whatever to suppose that the pressure 
from want of common bark would be such 
as to be.an inducement to the enemy to, 
apply for peace. The continent, accord- 
ing to the: intelligence which he had re- 
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ceived, was weil supplied with hark, and 
with sugar fur two years consumption, so 
that it must be a long time before the 
right hon. gent.’s scheme could operate. 
Sugar was cheaper there than it had been 
this time 12 months. Upon the view 
which the right hon. gent. had of the sub- 
ject, therefore, his measure was the most 
childish and nugatory that could be con- 
ceived. In another view, however, it was 
most detestable, for it was a war with the 
helpless, the sick, and the hospitals——one 
at which the feelings of all mankind would 
revolt. It was reviving the’ savage prac- 
tices of remote antiquity, and substituting 
them for that modern civilization which 
rendered even. war itself less horrible: 
Bark grew in our enemy’s colonies, and 
though the right hon. gent. should send 
' tens of thousands of poor sick. persons to 
their graves, yet the enemy would have 
the means of a severe retaliation, for they 
might say, that we should have no bark 
from their colonies. But, did the right 
hon. gent. know so little of the science of 
medicine, as not to have heard, that there 
were many substitutes for bark? There 
were many instances in history to illustrate 
the bad effects of an atrocious and malici- 
‘ous hostility of this kind, and the good 
effects of generosity. It was not very 


long since an application was made for’ 


bark by France to this country; and the 
answer was, thatthey might have as much 
as they could carry away. But this turn- 
ed out to be a mere private speculation ; 
for so little was it wanted, that the French 
government prohibited its entrance. He 
sincerely hoped that this part of the bill 
would be givenup. If you prevented the 
removal of disease, you must, on the same 
principle, wish its increase ; and this prin- 
ciple would lead to the promotion of pes- 
tilence, poison, and assassination. If it 
ence became the policy of this country 
to starve the continent, the evil might be. 
visited on ourselves. The ports of the 
Baltic were shut; and we were provoking 
a war with America, while we might be in 
’ want of corn. If we pressed this, they 
might say that we might starve; and reap 
in that fatal vengeance the fruits of our 
own detestable policy. a 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer observ- 
ed, that the arguments of the hon. gent. 
applied to the provisions of another bill 
_ which it was his intention to bring in, not 


to the clause under consideration, which - 


‘went only to.impose a duty on the expor- 
tation of Jesuits Bark. But the statement 
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of the hon. gent. fefated itself. If France 
had the supply he asserted, France could 
suffer no practial inconvenience from the 
measure. The information upen which he 
acted, however, represented France as 
much in want of bark, and that there were 
many orders received in London for the 
supply of that article to the continent, 
As to the policy of the prohibition, he 
should state that his object was, that as the 
exportation would be permitted by licence, 
under certain circumstances, France should 
not be allowed to receive that article, 
without taking, at the same time, other 
articles from this country. The effect ex. 
pected, was to break down that barrier 
which France hod raised against the com. 
merce of this country, There would be 
no difficulty felt in obtaining any quanti- 
ty of this article, the moment the ene: 

took off his prohibition from the importas 
tion of other articles ; the inconvenience, 
therefore, which might be felt, was not to 
be imputed to this country : what differ. 


-ence, he would ask the hon. member; was 


there between this article and articles of 
necessary sustenance ? eB 

Mr. Lushington stated the price of bark 
at Amsterdam, at different periods since 
Nov. in order to shew, that the price 
would not be enhanced by this measure, 
the price in Nov. having been 10s. per 
pound, and at the latest account, 25s. for 
the very best quality. 

Mr. Herbert said a few words against 
the clause: he saw no insuperable ob- 
stacle to the restoration of peace, but the 


obstinacy of ministers. 


Mr. Secretary Canning justified the prin- 
ciple of the clause, because, though inny- 
cent persons might suffer by itsoperation, 
there was no mode of warfare in which that 


was net the case. Ifthe hon. gent. could _ | 


devise any mode of carrying on war, 7 
which the injuries would be made to fall 
not on the innocent but on the guilty, they 
would bestow a benefit on mankind. He 
was at a loss to distinguish the privatiom 
under this measure, from the privation of 
necessary support from the civil inhabitants 
of a besieged town. We were justified in | 
retorting his measures upon the enemy, 
and on this ground we shoal be justified 
in the complete prohibition of the expor+ 
tation of bark. ‘The measure was not in- 
tended te promote the greatest possible 
degree of affliction amongst our enemies ; 
God forbid! the object was to endeavour 
to bring the system acted upon by the 
enemy to an end. The statement of the 
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hon. gent. that France had sufficient bark 
for two years consumption, depreciated 
the whole of the other part of his argument. 
‘ven on the shewing of the. hon. gent. 


(Mr Lushington) opposite, the price 
of bark had risen considerably on the con- 
tinent, and the 
iful su o r on. the continent 
that it could 
not be credited without the strongest evi- 
dence. A war of thiskind was detestable, 
he admitted, but unfortunately it was the 
only means left for procuring a solid peace. 
The guilt rested with the enemy. 
__, Mr. Whitbread observed, that if the com- 
mittee agreed to the proposition of en- 
deayouring to prevent bark from reach- 
ing the continent, instead of throwing 


the odium of a want of humanity on 


‘the character of Buonaparte, we might 
most probably find that there would 
be too just ground for founding a re- 
flection on the character of our own 
country. The emissaries' of Buonaparte 
might go to the hospitals, and say, ‘ here 
is an English act of parliament; you sec 
what it is that prevents you from obtaining 

-a remedy for your complaints.’ He put 
it to the ime feelings of gentlemen 

‘on the opposite side, whether the enemy 
would not at least have an opening here 
against us? [Here some significant gestures 
were made use of by some of the gentle- 
men on the treasury bench.] He was not 
surprised that the editor of a celebrated 
Manifesto, or that the bombarders of Co- 

hagen, should express some disappro- 
ation at the mention of this circumstance. 
For his own part, he recollected when it 
was generally supposed, and by some, he 
believed, it was hoped for, that the French 
army, were likely to be destroyed by a 
dysentery ; and if he, who was rather fa- 
vaurable to the old mofality, were to be 
asked what he would do, if in such a case 
he was in possession of such medicine as 
would be likely to relieve them, he would 
answer,-he would give it to them; he 
would do so not only from motives of huma- 
nity, but he was also convificed it would 
be beneficial, in a political point of view. 
Seme gentlemen. took up and laid down 
the dloak of morality so frequently, chang- 
ings it svited their purpose, that he cauld 
not say what might be their opinion at the 
present moment. But he would say; that 
ina book which a right hon. gent. last 
week despised, it was related; that at. ‘the 
siege of Jerusalem, the famished inhabi- 
tants were permitted to come out, In 
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‘whore modern times, we might recollect a 
circumstance which was more immediately 
applicable. The French convention de- 
creed, that no quarter should be given ; 
did the English government retaliate by 
the passing of a similar decree ? no: What 
was then the consequence? The conse+ 
quence was, that the French soldiers re- 
tused to put the sanguinary order of their 
government into execution. Here, then, 
was an. object of policy likely to be gained 
by mitigated rigour towards an enemy, 
exclusive of all ideas of principles of hu- 
manity. But the house would here par- 
don him for mentioning a circumstance . 
which this brought to his recollection. 
He was informed, that soldiers wére con- 
victed of acts. of gross misconduct whilst 
they lay before Copenhagen. He was 
not aware of the facts to which he now al- 
luded, at the time of the Thanks being 
voted to lord Cathcart, or he should have 
mentioned them. For he was informed,that 
after these men to whom he alluded were 
tried and convicted, they. were not only 
not punished immediately before the ene= 
my, but they were released and suffered 
to go at large. This was a subject which 
required further elucidation, for the sake | 
of the honour of the nation, which was 
sutliciently, he should have thought, tar- 
nished by the attack itself, without such 
acts of aggravation. _ i 3 
Mr. Wilberforce was of opinion, that one 
consideration might alone decide the ques~ 
tion. It was hoped, that we should be likely 
by this means in some degree to weaken the 
military force of Buonaparte. But, was it 
not to be fairly concluded, that he, both as 
an object of policy to preserve his strength, 
and with a view to increase his popularity 
with his soldiers, wonld at all events pro- 
cure them this medicine if it were neces- 
.sary. ‘The-odium would then be cast upon 
us, and his ¢haracter would be exalted, so 
that the means were not calculated to ac- 
complish the desired end. The general of 
a blockading army might fairly hope to 
make -some: impression on the beste 
army, or that he should be capable of 
making the general of the garrison sym- 
-pathise in the. feelings.of the suffering 
inhabitants; bat»could it be supposed, 
that a similar impression would be made 
on the feelings of that general who at pre- 
/sent commanded the. great garrison of the 
| French nation? ‘The measure might pos- 
_sibly excitea more union of hatred. 
‘against the English nation amongst all 


‘ranks of the French people; it might add 
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to the ferocity or unfeeling character of thé 
contest, but it could not possibly be the 
‘means of putting an end to it. Hethiee: 
fore supported the amendment. 


‘ General Gascoyne observed, that with 


respect ‘to the circumstances which an hon. 
ent. had related as having occurred at 
Go penhagen, it was to be recollected, that 
at courts martial appeals were frequently 
made to the mercy of the commander in 
chief; there might be some circumstances 
in mitigation of punishment which had not 
reached the ears of the hon. gent. j 


_ Sir A. Wellesley reminded the house, that 


it was impossible to prevent acts of im- 
proper conduct at all times in an army.. 
As tothe facts alluded to, he believed 
that after the persons had been tried, 


- some doubt remained on the mind of the 


noble lord who held the chief command. 
In that case it was not to be contended 
that the noble lord did wrong to hesitate, 
before he put judgment into execution. 
The case’ he was informed, was now under. 
the consideration of high legal autho- 


rity. 

J Mr. Whitbread stated, that he alluded to 
three distinct charges, namely, robbery, 
rape, and murder. ~ 


of Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 


that it would have been much less grating 


to the feelings of the noble lord, whose 
name had been mentioned, and it would 
give him a fairer of instruct- 
ing some member. of that house, as to the 
particulars, so that he might be able to 


speak in his behalf, if it was made the sub- 
a specific motion, af which notice 


should be previously given. As to the 


_ ease which the hon. member alluded to, 


there were some doubts as to a point of 
law, which was referred to the consider- 
ation of some of the highest legal autho- 


ve notice that he 
would, on an early day, bring the question 


before the house. 


Mr. Whitbread then 


"The Attorney General stated, in corrobo- 


Fation of what had been’ said by the hon. 
_ bart. that the powers of the commander in 


chief were now under the consideration of 


‘the highest legal. authority in the king- 


~ dom, and the inclination of opinion was, 


that they did not authorise the execution 


ofthe punishment. Inacountry governed 
by law, it could not be matter of surprise | 
that when punisliment could not be legally [ 


“jnflicted, the individuals, however morally 


ilty, should escape punishment. 


~ Mr. D. Giddy spoke in favour of the Or- 
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ders in Council, as consistent with the law 
of nations and the municipal law of the 
land, and consequently should give his 
support to the clause. 

Mr. Tierney proposed to take the sense 
of the committee on an amendment which 
he'should move, for leaving out the words 
“cotton wool, or yarn,” after his hon, 
friend had —_ the sense of the com. 
mittee on the propriety of omittin; 
words Jesuits Bark.” 4 = 

Sir C. Price asserted, that the price of 
bark at Paris was, at present, what it had. 
been stated to be by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, 70s. per pound, and that there 
were unlimited orders at this moment iy 
London, for any quantity of that article 
that could be supplied. . yo 

Mr. A. Baring observed, that gentlemen 
need not be so extremely tenacious of the 
provision, that was here alluded to; for 
if only one ship laden with bark were to 
arrive safe, it would be sufficient for the 
whole continent. 

The Advocate General supported the prins. 
ciple of the Orders in Conncil, and. the 
enforcement of these prohibitions, on the 
maxims of the law of nations, which au. 
thorised a belligerent to re-act upon its 
enemy the severity of its own means of 
annoyance. 

Sir A. Piggott argued ably against the 
principle of the bill, as subversive of the 
essential interests of justice. He consi- 
dered it nothing short of the most violent 
outrage, to arrogate a right of confisca- 
tion over an innocent neutral, although he 
had not violated the provisions of a block- 
ade, or in any degree contravened the 
Orders,this country had issued. Still such 
an effect did follow from the new system 
of ministers : and therefore he should take 
every oppo. tunity of declaring his decided: 
hostility to it.—The question being loudly 
called for, a division.took place, first upon 
‘the‘:amendment of Mr. Whitbread, relative 
to the prohibition of Jesuits Bark, when 
the numbers were—-Ayes 78; Noes 165; 
Majority: against the Amendment 87.-~ 
A second division then took place on Mr. 
: Tierney’s amendment, relative to the pro- 
hibition: of -cotton yarn, &c. when the 
‘numbers were—Ayes 76; Noes. 167; 
Majority against the amendment 91. ¥ 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
«Thursday, February 25... 
Trane: But.]- On the second 


reading of the Brazil: Trade 
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-the West India interests. This, however, 


take in there a cargo of articles of provi- 
‘gion and lumber, of the latter of which 


_ home a cargo of colonial produce. 
_ Lord Auckland adverted to the state of 


_ cotton, he believed the produce of the Bra- 


~ trepot for colonial produce, that it would 


Bathurst observed, that some mis-' 
apprehensions had existed with respect to 
sugar from the Brazils coming into com- | 
petition with the sugar from our own colo- 
nies, inthe-home market, and thus injuring 


would be effectually prevented by .the 
high- duties. rete 4 upon foreign -sugar. 
His lordship urged the importance of the 
trade with the Brazils, whence might be 
derived cotton, tallow, and various other 
articles, and which might also be of essen- 
tial benefit to our colonies, as a vessel trad- 
ing from this country to the Brazils might 


there was a plentiful supply inthe Brazils, 
and carrying them to our colonies in the 
West Indies, it might from thence bring 


the sugar market, hoping that it would 
not be still further depressed. His lord- 
ship stated from the information he had 
-been able to procure, that the quantity of 
sugar produced in the Brazils, was about 
73,000 hogsheads, the quantity produced 
in our own colonies, was about 280,000 
hogsheads, the latter of which was already 
about 70,000 hogsheads more than our own 
consumption required, and with respect to 
the use of the surplus in the distilleries, he 
observed, that the whole distilleries of the 
united kingdom would not consume more 
than 12,000 hogsheads. With respect to 


zils to‘amount to 24,000,000 pounds, that 
of our own colonies was about 16,000,000 
pounds: he was ready to admit this -part 
of the trade to be of very great value to 
this country. 

. Lord Grenville observed, with respect 
to the idea of making this country an en- 


be found impossible to force upon the con- 
tinent, that quantity of colonial produce 
which it would consume under other cir- 
cumstances, and with a direct trade. He’ 
did not view this bill precisely in the 
same light as his noble friend, and. if con- 
siderations arising out of the situation of 
the prince regent of Portugal andshis con- 
nection with this country, induced him 
not wholly to oppese it, he must still give 
a decided opinion with respect to some 
circumstances connected with it. As to 
the idea of the noble lord, that corn and 
umber could be procured from the Bra- 
2ils for our West India colonies, he thought 
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ceive it possible, that under the present 
circumstances of the Brazils, any attention 
could be paid to the cultivation of corn or | 
the cutting of lumber, particularly under 
that system of cultivation which would be 
adopted there, —, by means of slaves, 
continually imported; it was rather to be 
apprehended that, from the fertility cons 
sequent upon breaking up new lands, so 
large a quantity of sugar might be pro- 
duced, as greatly to diminish the price of 
that article. It was upon this. system.of 
importing slaves that he founded his prin- 
cipal. objection to the bill. His lordship 
briefly recapitulated the proceedings of 
parliament with respect to the abolition 
of the Slave Trade ; and observed,: that 
that act would confer immortal honour on 
the parliament that agreed to it, and would 
be remembered when all party disputes 
and dissentions were forgotten. Ministers, 
he contended, ought to have followed. up 
that act, and the address to his majesty 
then voted, by refusing to enter into any © 
commercial engagements with the Portu~ 
uese goyernment unless it consented.te 
abolish the Slave Trade ; otherwise British 
capital would be employed to a great ex- | 
tent in carrying on this detestable traffie 
to the Brazils, which would thus derive 
great benefit from which our colonies were 
excluded. The legislature had decided, 
that whatever commercial benefit,might 
be derived from that trade, nothing could 
justify the inhumanity of its continuance. 
The Brazils must exist as an independent 
state, by the protection afforded by the 
British navy ; was it then to result,.that 
notwithstanding the act of the legislature, 
this trade was to be allowed to be carried 
on by British capital, and-under the pro- 
tection of the British navy; and this too 
for the still further increase of produce, 
of which there was, unfortunately, too. 
great an accumulation in our own colonies? 
Every: consideration of humanity, justice 
and policy, required in his opinion, that 
ministers should have-made the abolition . 
of the Slave Trade a previous condition to - 
entering into any commercial engagement 
with the Portuguese government. 
Lord Hawkesbury observed, that the 
trade in the Portuguese colonial produce, ~ 
had been previously carried on through 
the mother country, and the colony having 
become the seat of government, there was 
no principle upon which these commer- 
cial arrangements could have been re~ 
fused. As to the Slave Trade, his op#- 
nion upon that subject was well known; © 


dt was not to be expected, nor did he con- 
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but the abolition of. that trade having be- | 


come an act of the legislature, it became 
the duty, and it was the wish of the exe-., 
cutive government, to carry that act into 


- effect, and to use every means to car 


inte effect the object of the address to his | 
‘Majesty, with respect to mducing foreign 
powers to abolish that trade. cir- 
cumstances in which the Portuguese go- 
vernment had been placed, the de- 
parture of that government for the Bra- 
zils, had hitherto precluded any attempt 
to enter into negociation with a view 
to attain that object. It was scarcely 


' ‘possible to prevent British capital from 


i embarked in this trade, carried 
on to the Brazils; but no opportunity 
would be lost by the executive govern- 
ment, im eudeavouring to procure the con- 
sent of the Libs, em government to abo- 

t could not be expected 
of him to enter into any discussion upon 


" “the supposition of a refusal on the part of 


the Portuguese government to consent to’ 


such abolition —The bill was then read a 


second time. . 

[Oxpers in Councit.} The Earl of 
Carlisle made his promised motion relative 
to the illegality of the Orders in Council. 
‘He adverted to the point which he had 
‘dbefore‘stated to the house, respecting a 
contradiction between the Order in Coun- 


- cil of the 25th of Nov. and the act of the 
Gth Geo. Ile. 43. By that act, certain 


enumerated articles were prohibited te be 
exported from the Isle of Man, under the 
wat of the confiscation of the vessel. 

yy the Orders in Council it was declared, . 
that any articles might be exported from 
the Isle of Man to any ports except: those 
of this country: This Be conceived to be 


_ @learly:a contravention of the statute. Tle 


did not mean to charge ministers with 
any thing else, but he thought it was in- 
cumbent on them to come to parliament 
fora bill of Indemnity. He trusted that 
aon this the king’s war prerogative, of 


_ which much had lately been said, would 
-mot be urged, nor the right of retalia- 


tion. It might be said, that his objection 


was trifling ; but it should be remember- |’ 


ed that it was the first fissure-in a bank 


_ which let in the overflow, and thus the 
. first contravention of the law, by the privy 


council, however trifling in itself, ought 
to be met in a decided manner, lest it 
might lead to.consequences injurious to the 
constitution, His lordship concluded by 
moving a Resolution, which, after stating 


- the enactment of the act of the 7th Geo. 


IH. and the provision of the Order in , 
Council respeeting the Isle of Man, cons 
cluded by stating, that the latter wag q 

manifest violation of the former. es 

The Lord Chancellor contended that the 
Order alluded to was not only not a breach 
of law, but actually within the comprehen. 
sion of the very statute to which the noble — 
earl applied the violation. i 

Lord Grenville observed, there was an 
end of the constitution of parliament, if the 
privy council assumed to itself the power . 
of legislation. 

Lord Hawkesbury opposed the motion, 
and considered the principle of those Or. 
ders to ‘have been fully discussed, and 
their execution approved of by the assent 
of parliament.—Lords Erskine, Auckland, _ 
and earl Grey, supported the motion, and » 
contended that the law of the land had 
been violated without any ground of ne- 
cessity that could entitle ministers to ask 
parliament for a Bill of Indemnity.—The- 
motion was then put and negatived. 

[Prorest.] Against the rejection of the 
above motion of the earl of Carlisle, the 
following Protest was entered in the Jour- 
nals ?viz. 

« Dissentient—Because the proposition 
stated in this motion is evidently and un+ 
deniably true—We conceive the proper 
mode of interpreting the laws of our coun- _ 
try, and the acts of its government, to be — 
according to the plain sense of the words 
therein contained.—The words of the Or- 
der stated in the moticn expressly declare, 
That the articles therein mentioned may’ 
be exported to certain places there re-- 
ferred to; and the statute of the seventh 
of his present majesty does, in terms equal- 
ly explicit, prohibit such exportation. — 
« And we conceive that any case of an- 
Order issued. by his majesty in council, 
contrary to the statute law of the realm, 
is a matter of such importance as to re- 
quire the most serious attention of this 
house. (Signed) Carlisle, Grenville, Er- 
skine, Spencer, Lauderdale, Gray, Auck- 
land, Wentworth, Fitzwilliam.” ‘ 


ROUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, February 25. 

[Exeevition to Copennacen.] Mr. 
Sheridan rose and ‘observed, that out of re- 
gard to the convenience of others, he had 
more ‘than ence postponed his motion; 
and there were many considerations which 
made against its being brought forward at 
so late an hour. But even if the hour 


| 
| 
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. the question of the merits. 
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were latér, he would now persevere, and 
submit to the house a proposition which 
appeared to him of the first importance. 
In rising, however, to lay that proposition 
before them, and to state the reasons on 
which it was founded, he confessed, at the 
outset, that he entertained no very san- 
gaike hopes of success. He had no very 
‘sanguine hopes of success, because he had 


seen that motions founded certainly on as | 


strong reasons as he could possibly urge, 
had been negatived ; because he had ob- 
served a very peremptory determination 
on the part of ministers, and a very pliant 
acquiescence On the part of the house, to 
refuse the most essential information on 
the most important points. His hopes 
were, besides, not sangtine, because he 
had communicated the subject of his mo- 


_ tion to his right hon. friend (Mr. Canning), 


at his request, and had received no very 
flattering expectations of a favourable re- 
sult; and one could not help remarking 
that in proportion as the ministers mani- 
fested a determined obstinacy in with- 


holding information, they insisted upon 
the courtesy of having previous notice of 


the different motions brought forward, 
under the pretence of putting them ina 
better shape ; but he much apprehended, 
rather with a view to have a more exact 
knowledge of the particular subject of 
each, in order to defeat their object— 
The house being, then, disposed to agree 
80 far with ministers in denying all mate- 
nial information, he did‘not think it neces- 
gary to detain them long, and he would 
tell them why ; the house had never yet 
deen pled di 


taark. Ministers had, indeed, with a great 
deal of craft, oa the different applications 
for information, turned the discassions to 
In the motion 
which he had to submit to the house, be 
might take advantage of this practice, and 
enter at large into the general subject. 
Bat of this opportunity he was not dis- 
posed to avail himself, since an hon. friend 
of his (Mr. Sharpe) had given  hotice 
ef a motion which was to come on so 
tatly as Wednesday next, when the merits 
Would be brought regularly and fully 
under discussion ; for, though the ministets 
had sttreptitiously, he must say, on the 


first day of the session, procured an iim- | 


plied approbation, yet, certain it was, that 
the house had not as yet been directly 
dged, either one way or the other. 
time, however, was uear When the 
Vor. X, 


in any direct approbation or | 
censure of the measures respecting Den- 
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subject would come under the review of 
the house, and for that reason he would 
not enter fully into its merits at present. 
He had, he declared sincerely, entered 
with the greatest reluctance into the con- 
demnation of the principle of the attack 
upon Copenhagen. He* had before said, 


| and said truly, that on the first day of the 


session he had come down to the house, 
with a most earnest hope that ministers 
would be enabled to b 
some kind of information ‘at least; for 
must be odious to a man to be enabled to 
make out a case against‘his‘country. He 
had hoped first, that strong information 
would be given, which would prove the » 
measure to‘be an act of necessity, or that 
some ufequivocal instance of the hostility 
of Denmark would be shewn; or, lastly, 
that every proof would be produced, which 
could afford a tolerable’ pretext for theit 
conduct. But, when he found that instead 
of this, they only made an aukward at+ 
tempt to form something of a mixture out 
of the whole three ; that they first pre- 
tended 4 strong state hecessity ; that on 
being driven from this, they tried to point 
out a yariety of provocations don the part 
of Denmark; that they then said that it 
was necessary to do some stout act, which 
would prove to the world that they could 
imitate Buonaparte; and that the result 
of the whole was a total denial ofall actual. 
information whatever; he could not then 
disguise the unfavourable impression which 
had been made upon his mind. He main- 
tained, that there never was a case ih the 
history of England, when a war was com- 
menced, with all the taxes and privations 
to which it subjected the nation, where such 
a denial of all information as to the causes 
and grounds of it had been manifested. 
The house ought not to run away with the - 
idea that the granting of information was 
dangerous ; an allegation which was evet 
ready on the lips of those whose purposés 
required concealmetit. It led, they said, 
to the exposure of the fortunes and lives 
of those who gave it, and the correspond- 
ence of. our ambassadors otight not’ to be 
laid open to gefiéral inspection. But, atl+ 
mitting that the granting of information 
might sometiies be incolivenient, perhaps 
evert dangerous, still they overlooked’ the 
vital principle of out free constitution. 
Publicity was the very essence of that 
constitution: Despotic governments cer- 
tainly had some advantages from that 
secret lurking matiner in which business 


— be there transacted. - But we ought 
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to balance the advantages of the different | 
forms of government; and: consider whe- 
ther, without those peculiar conveniences 
enjoyed by a despotic government, we 
had not advantages ten thousand times 
greater. On these grounds, he would 
call the attention of the house to three 
_ points: Ist, Such communications as had 
been made of the correspondence between 
our late government, and our minister at 
Copenhagen, consisting of two parts ; that 
which had been produced entire, and the 
extracts which had been read here. He 
really wished to shelter his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Canning) from the strong re- | 
buke which he had met with from a high” 
authority in the other house, as having 
Jost sight of his duty. That would proba- 
bly be overlooked here, if he did his duty 
in this house. 2dly, The small portion of 
information which had been laid on the 
table: and, 3dly, The information which | 
ministers had refused. As to the first of 
these points, his right hon. friend, in whose | 
public conduct he felt a sincere interest, 


had read an extract of a letter from lord | 


Howick, which called down the rebuke to 
which he had adverted ; he then read ex- 
tracts of the letters of Mr. Garlike, and 
left the house to gather from them, that 
the intentions of Denmark were hostile. 
Unless the papers were produced, there 
never was so foul a quotatiun as those in 
both instances. He did not say that his 
right hon. friend absolutely read from the 
letters, things that he knew to be con- 
tradicted in the next paragraphs; but he 
supposed some clerk in his office had put 
these extracts in his hands, telling him 
that they might. be of use in affording 
some shadow of ground for the Danish 
expedition: and his right hon. friend had, 
not purposely but carelessly, taken them 
without further examination. But a se- 
cretary, of whom he had not so good an 
opinion as he had of his right hon. friend, 
might possibly, upon this principle, tell 
one of his clerks to make out a justification 
some way; advising him not to be nice, 
but to take a scrap here and a scrap there, 
and patch up a case of some sort. If mi- 
nisters thought proper to make out a case 
against any country, they had only to have 
- recourse to this ingenious sort of picking. 
The right hon. gent. had a model of this 
kind of ingenuity in Swift’s Tale of a Tub, 
where three brothers endeavoured to find 
the words ‘shoulder-knots” in their father’s 
will, and gave a complete specimen of | 


this system vf pickings and patches. Théy 


first attempted to find the shoulder-knots, 
‘totidem verbis;’ but this being found 
impracticable, the eldest, who was after. 
wards distinguished by the appellation of 
lord Peter, suggested the expedient of 
looking for it ‘ totidem syllabis ;’ this, too, 
was found. impossible, as they could not 
make out the first syllable. They then 
tried to make out their point ‘ totidem 
literis ;? but, as bad luck would have it, 
they could not find out the letter k. What 
was to be done in this case ? Brother Peter 
got rid of the difficulty by giving it as his 
opinion, that the word ‘ knot’ ought to be 
spelt without a k; the other brothers. 
agreed with him, and thus they made out 
their authority for wearing shoulder-knots, 
So an acute secretary might make out a 
charge against any country. The right 
hon. gent. might perhaps have read or 
heard of an ingenious essay in favour of 
atheism, taken out of the Epistles of St. 
Paul. This was another instance of the 
system of picking scraps from different 
parts of the same composition. There was 
also a most indecent and abominable poem, 
written by Ausonius, which could not be 
quoted in the house, which even scarcely 
could be named with propriety, all taken 
from the chaste muse of Virgil. Perhaps 
his right hon. friend had read it, ‘ mon- 
strum horrendum ingens!’ but though he 
beiieved his right hon. friend must have 
read it, yet he was sure that he would not 
attempt a translation for the use of the — 
country gentlemen ; otherwise he might 
be as severely rebuked by his right hon. 
friend the chancellor of the exchequer, as 
he had been by the noble and learned lord 
in the other house; and besides have a 
lecture from the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice, with leave to think himself 
lucky if he escaped a prosecution.—From 
the system that had been pursued of 
reading partial extracts, no credit what, 
ever could be given to the information 
that had been laid before the house, till 
the whole correspondence was produced; 


for nobody could be sure that.what had 


‘been brought forward was. not a gross im- 
position. But, supposing that a case could 
e made out against Denmark, the, house 
was without information respecting the real ° 
cause of the war with Russia. He took. 
it for granted, that it was not simply the 
attack upon Copenhagen which had alien- 
ated the emperor of Russia from his attach: 
ment to this country; but it was owing to 
something which occurred posterior to that 
attack, that he had ranged himseff in the 
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. to Mr. Rist, the Danish agent in this coun- 


in consequence of the commander in chief 


‘in his, hand, were’ impudent forgeries. 
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list of our enemies. Lord G. L. Gower 
ascribed this change of sentiment, in one of 
his dispatches, to the arrival of a messenger 
from Paris, and to the strong representa- 
tions made after the event by general 
Savary. But, with all due respect for the 
opinion of his noble friend, he’ shrewdly 
suspected that it had arisen from the com- 
munication imparted to the court of St. 
Petersburg, of the foul, treacherous, and 
base proposals which were made after the 
capitulation of Copenhagen, by ministers, 


try, to submit to any terms which they 
might think proper to dictate, on pain of 
having Norway wrested from the crown 
of Denmark and given to Sweden. If he 
could trust to the papers which he held in 
his hand, purporting to be the: substance 
of a conversation which passed between 
Mr. Secretary Canning and Mr. Rist, and 
copies of a correspondence which passed 
between the courts of Copenhagen and 
Stockholm, it appeared that, at the very 
time that ministers were soliciting the 
mediation of the emperor of Russia be- 
tween G. Britain and Denmark, they were 
threatening to despoil Denmark of a part 
of her territory: and, after having eva- 
cuated Zealand conformably to the capitu- 
lation, to co-operate with a Swedish gar- 
rison in again taking possession of it. Not 
only this, but there. was a rumour in circu- 
lation, that this plan was only abandoned 


of the forces in the island of Zealand posi- 
tively refusing ‘to have any share in it. 
Flagrant and wicked as he considered the 
first attack upon Denmark was, to have 
violated the capitulation would certainly 
have been still more base and criminal; 
and, therefore, he hoped to -hear an ex- 
plicit declaration from his majesty’s minis- 
ters, that they néver at any time harboured 
an idea of ‘committing such an act. Still, 
however, it was diflicult to believe that 
there was no ground for the imputation ; 
unles$ the supposed minute of Mr. Rist’s 
conversation with Mr. Secretary Canning, 
and the correspondence which he now held 


The right hon. gent. here read the several 
Papers to which he alluded ; beginning 
with Mr. Rist’s note to count Bernstorft, 
containing a communication of five dif- 
erent menaces which were thrown out ‘by 
his majesty’s ole secretary, if the 
court of Denmark did not agree to sub- 
scribe to certain terms, and ending with 


@ note. addressed by baron Taube, his 


Swedish majesty’s chargé-d’ affaires at the 
court of Kiel, to count Bernstorff, the Da- 
nish minister, (a man who was universally 
esteemed to be the honestest minister in 
Europe, not meaning by this expression to 
be guilty of any disrespect to the right 
hon. gent. opposite,) declaring, that “ had 
his Swedish majesty judged it necessary to 
occupy Zealand with his troops, jointly 
with those of his ally, he should have 
done it; and the king wishes that he may 
never find ‘himself in the case to regret 
that he had acted otherwise.” He meant 
to give every credit to the gallantry of the 
king of Sweden; and indeed, considering 
that he was now our only remaining ally, 
it would be illiberal to withhold any praise 
that was due to him. This was a very 
stout declaration, and he sincerely “wished 
that his Swedish majesty might never have 
cause to regret”? the counsels of those 
who had advised him to make it. He 
must remark, however, that’ there was 
something curious in the wording of it. He 
confesses that he would have taken posses- 
sion of Zealand had it been necessary ; 
and expresses a hope that he might never 
have cause to regret not having done it, 
even though it was not necessary. There 
the house would see the influence of ex- 


-ample strikingly illustrated. The British 


government had bombarded Copenhagen ; 
levelled its houses, churches, and hospitals ; 
sacked its arsenals, and carried oft its 
fleet; because it was given out it was 
necessary so todo. The king of Sweden 
declares that had it been necessary, he 
would have taken possession after it was 
evacuated by our troops. And now the 
emperor of Russia would find it necess: 

to march an army into Finland, and to 
take possession of Stockholm. A right 
hon. friend of his (Mr. Windham) had ad- 
vised ministers not to attempt running a 
race of violence and injustice with the 
ruler of France, because they were sure to 
be beat ; but he really thought that: their 
first effort was no sail. cqup d’essai; and 
it now appeared as if Sweden had been so 
much animated by their example, as to 
shew a roving disposition to fullow'them 
in their new career.—The right hon, gent. — 
next adverted to the promise: which they - 
had made of Norway to Sweden, at least 
if he was to believe the documents which 
he had read. Sweden, he said, must be 


very sure of getting Norway in the end 5’ 


for, it seemed, it had been promised to her 
not only by the ‘British, government, but 


by the emperor Napoleon himself. Gen. 
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Brune, in a conference with a Swedish ge- 
neral who-had. fallen into his hands in Po- 
merania (he did not know whether he was 
quizzing himor not), had held out precisely 
the same bait to the king of Sweden that 
his right hon. friend had done; and let it 
be remembered, that it had. been stated 
by ministers as a matter of accusation 
against Denmark, that she had not» com- 
municated this offer to the British. govern- 
ment, at the same time that she informed 
the British government of the offer of 


. Sweden to send, a Swedish force to her as- 


sistance. This. offer, he contended, was 
sufficient of itself to have provoked the 
enmity of the emperor of Russia; who, 
above all things, was jealous of the pre- 
rogative which he assumed to himself of 
protector of the North. . He was therefore 
ef opinion that lord G. L. Gower was 
mistaken, in. ascribing the hostile deter- 
mination. of the court of St, Petersbur 
to the. interference of gen. Savary,; a 
that it could, be much better accounted for 
bythe propositions which we made to 
Sweden, after the capitulation of Copen- 
bagen wassigned and ratified. But, as to 
our giving away Norway, or Sweden tak- 
ing Norway, it was really too ridiculous 


for ministers to talk of it. It was no longer 


ago than in 1787; that a body of Norwe- 
gians put themselves in motion, and, took 
sion of Gottenburgh, the second city 
of Sweden; and it was difficult to sa 
where they might have proceeded, had it 
not been forthe intervention of Mr. Elliott, 
at, that time. the British minister at Co- 
penhagen. It.was reported that ministers 
were preparing to send a fleet to the Bal- 
tic; and he hoped that they would do so, 
not for the purpose ecither of taking Hol- 
stein from. the French, or Zealand from 
the Danes, or of making good their pro- 
mise'to the king of Sweden by taking Nor- 
way, but he hoped with the intention of 
securing the Swedish fleet. The king of 
Sweden, must be the most unreasonable 
man in the world if he hesitated to de- 
_ liver)it into. our hands as a deposit, and it 
certainly: was an. object of sufficient im- 
portance to engage the attention of minis- 
ters. It was well known that Sweden 
was in possession of the best flotilla in 
the world, and. did it fall into the power 
of our enemy, it was much. more likely 
to. be converted. into an instrument of ef- 
fecting aninvasion of this, country than 
the Danish navy.. But reverting to a ge- 
neral view of the question, be put, it-to 
the. house whether it would saugtion the 


new system of withholding all. information 
relative to the measures of ministers, If 
it did, it would be better to decide at once, 
that the interference of that house was at 
all times an impediment to the operations 
of government; that parliament was a 
nuisance in difficult times ; that. it would 
be better for the king to prorogue it durin 
pleasure, vaise money. as he pleases, 
make war or peace when, how, or on what 
terms, he may think proper.. He implor. 
ed ministers, however, to give up the de. 
testable system upon which they had late. 
ly been endeavouring to act; namely, 
that of fighting Buonaparte with his own 
weapons. ‘They would do much better to 
continue to fight with those weapons 
which the nation was better accustomed 
to handle. Let them oppose lenity and 
moderation to his cruelty and oppression ; 
let them oppose good faith to his treachery 
and duplicity ;. to his violence and des- 
potism let them, oppose the mildness of 
the British constitution ; and above all, to 
his mystery let them oppose publicity. 
He concluded with moving, 1. “ That an 
humble address be presented to his ma. 
jesty, that he will be graciously pleased 
| to give directions that there be laid before 
this house, as far as the same can be done 
without prejudice to the public service, 
Copies or Extracts of any Correspondence 
which passed between his majesty’s mini« 
sters and the Danish Chargé d’ Affaires, or 
his secretary, resident at the court of 
London, from the date of the Capitulation 
of Copenhagen, to their departure, toge. 
ther with the minutes of any verbal com- 
munications between the same: 2. Copies 
or Extracts of all Correspondence which 
after the Capitulation of Copen: 

agen, betweemhis majesty’s ministers and 
the court of Stockholm, relative to the re- 
taining possession of the Island of Zealand 
by a Swedish army, or in concert with his . 
majesty’s forces; and also Copies of any 
Correspondence which may have passed 
between the courts of Copenhagen and 
Stockholm relating to the same, and com 
municated to his majesty’s minister resid» 
ing at the court of Stockholm.” 

Mr. Secretary Canning was not ashamed 
to confess, that he at all times felt consi+ 
derable difficulty in disagreeing from. hig 
right hon. friend; and that, in, this ins 
“stance, his difficulty was, much increased, 
“not by the line of argument adopted by 
his right.hon, friend, but by the humoug 
| with which he had treated subjects stated 


| to be atrocious, and the, gravity with 
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which he had dwelt upon -things trifling 
and unimportant. The right hon. gent. 
had set out with a discussion of the parti- 


‘cular benefits of the British constitution, 


which he contrasted with the practice of 
despotic governments, But his right hon. 
friend had pushed this contrast to a greater 
extent, than any writer or speaker with 
whom he was acquainted. His right hon, 
friend had. said, that his majesty’s. mini- 
sters were preserving the gloom of des- 

tism upon every transaction, upon which 
they did not, shortly after the transaction 
took place, or whilst the consequences 
were yet flowing from it, give the fullest 
information to the house, and through that 


. house to the public, and through the pub- 


lic to. the enemy, by which the enemy 
inight be enabled to defeat the objects of 
them. He had always thought that the 
coustitution had solved that problem which 


- his right hon. friend seemed to think in- 


soluble, by enabling that house to steer 
between difficulties, and by uniting the 
mptness of the executive with the sa- 
utary corrective of its popular branch. 
But the extremity to which his right hon. 
friend had pushed his proposition was not 
to be maintained, in argument or in fact, 
and the former of his motions allowed the 
principle which the whole tenor of his 
speech went to invalidate. His right hon. 
friend had complained of the sparingness 
with which his majesty’s ministers granted 
apers; but he was sure his right hon. 
Fiend must be convinced that papers had 
been laid upon the table this session in 
greater masses. than upon any former oc- 
casion. It began to be the feeling of the 
house, that he and his colleagues had 
ranted too many papers, and that the 
few which remained in the public offices 
should be retained. there, if not for the 
guidance of future ministers, at least for 
the service of future oppositions. His 
tight hon. friend had asserted, that. because 
ouly: extracts had been laid before the 
ouse, they were not entitled to credit ; 
and that the remainder of the documents, 
if produced, would contradict the tenor of 
the parts given to the public ; as well as 
that, because chasms existed in the chain 


of papers, those. which were forthcoming 


e not.to be credited. The instance 
Ck his right hon. friend had selected to 


adeception in. the case of the. three 


spatches. from. lord G. L. Gower, and 


‘upon. which he: dwelt with. so much ear- 


nestness, as.if they might have been writ- 
of some weeks, was rather 


an unfortunate one for his argument; be~ 
cause he had, antecedently proved in hig 
speech that they must all have been writ- 
ten between the 30th of Augustand the 2d 
of Sept. The clericalerror of the copying 
clerk, in dating one of these dispatches the 
2d instead of the Ist of Sept. was the ground 
upon which the right hon. gent. built hig 
argument, to prove the. deception which 
he imputed to his majesty’s ministers, - 
But, in contending that these dispatches 
were framed witha view to justify his mae 
jesty’sDeclaration of Dec. 19, which wag 
issued in answer to the emperor of Russia’ 
Declaration of Oct.26th which had been re- 
ceived in this country onthe 3d of Dec.his 
right hon. friend gave credit to him and 
his colleagues for a portion of political sa- 
gacity which he was not, on other occa- 
sions, disposed to allow them. But as the 
observation had been applied not only to 
the dispatches from ie G. L. Gower, but 
to his answer to these dispatches, dated 
Sept. 17th, his right hon. friend cut hin’ 
short a fortnight of the allowance of poli- 
tical sagacity. The view which. his rt. hon. 
friend had taken of the statement in lord. 
G.L. Gower’s dispatch, relative to the ami-. 
cable tone assumed by gen. Budberg, was 
not maintainable in argument, or by the 
fact. Did his right hon. friend mean to 
that general Budberg, at the time of adopt- 
ing that tone, was not acquainted with the 
transactions at Copenhagen? If he did, he 
was mistaken ; because these transactions 
had been known at St. Petersburg either 
on, or shortly after, the 20th of A 

If that were so, he wouldask his right hon. 
friend whether, under such cireumstances, 
he would not think it proper to take ad- 
vantage of such a disposition, in order, if 
possible, to preserve the relations of amity 
and alliance which hed previously subsist« 
ed between the two countries? The note 
demanding an explanation of the attack 
upon Copenhagen, had been communicated 
under the influence of a power which had 
since acquired and exerted. an ascend 

in the Russian councils, Though the dis« 
patches communicating this note had bee 
received with the other, they did not seem 
to his majesty’s ministers sufficient to alter 
the view which they had of turning to ad 
vantage, if possible, the friendly disposi. 
tion which had appeared on the part of 
Russia. If this had been the use which 
his right hon. friend made of the papers 
produced at the desire of his own. friend, 
what credit, would he have given to the 
dispatches if they had been voluntarily 
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laid upon the table by his majesty’s mi- 
nisters ? Would he not have said, that mi- 
nisters had produced them in order to 
make out their own case? But he should 
not then enter into the general question, 
until it should be regularly brought before 
the house, by the motion of the learned 
t. on Wednesday: If his right hon. 
iend was prepared to contend that the 
question ought to be answered because it 
was put; or that, according to the daily 
practice of that house, it ought to be an- 
swered without any reference whatever 
to any particular course to be ground- 
ed upon it; he was of opinion that it 
would require somewhat more than the 
ingenuity of his right hon. friend to es- 
tablish that point. If he understood his 
right hon. friend. right, he had adverted 
to eertain misconstructions which had 
been put upon what had fallen from him 
on a former occasion, as if he had made 
statements from documents in order ‘to 
misrepresent the general tenor of their 
contents. Upon this particular point he 
should observe, that if other reasons did 
not interfere with the production of these 
documents, he could, tor his part, have 
no objection to producing them ; and on 
this occasion he trusted he should meet with 
the indulgence of the house, in adding a 
few words upon a subject so immediatel 
personal to himself. If he were to look 
to himself alone, he should have no difli- 
culty in producing the papers, which 
would take away all misconstructions upon 
the subject, and leave the learned gent. 
when he came to bring forward his motion, 
to discuss it upon the mere naked princi- 
ple. His right hon. friend had mis-stated 
the view’ in which he had used one of 
those papers which he had read. He had 
stated, that he (Mr. C.) from lord Howick’s 
dispatch, had imputed that the Danish 
court was in collusion with France, but 
this was a mistake; he had only stated 
that, from all the circumstances of Den- 
mark’s having retreated as the French ad- 
vanced towards Holstein, there was reason 
to apprehend, if they’ got possession of 
Holstein, Denmark might dread their pro- 
ceeding to do the same by Zealand, and 
that might be a means of drawing the 


Danish fleet into the hands of France ; and. 


he thought the noble lord had good cause 
for fearing that: might be the case. His 
right hon. friend, in one part of his speech, 
admitted, and--in the wording of his mo- 
tion, had more strongly ¢onfirmed the ad- 

mission, that it must be left to his majesty’s 


ministers to say what particular papery 
ought to be laid before the house, and what 
would be inconvenient or dangerous so to 
do, and then called on him to say whether 
there would be any inconvenience in thé 
Geena of the papers now moved for ? 
0. this he distinctly answered, yes, there 
would be the highest inconvenience. Hig 
right hon. friend had told them that we 
had but one ally in Europe, and that he 
was in the greatest danger. He ar 
that this danger would arise to Sweden, 
from having entered into a compact with 
this country relative to taking possession 
of Norway, and ‘in return asked for the 
whole correspondence relating to that 
transaction. His right hon. friend’s be. 
lief with respect to that was founded on a 
few paragraphs in the Moniteur, which he 
brought down, threw on the table, and’ 
then called on ministers for all the corres- 
pondence between them and their only 
ally; he thought, however, ministers knew 
too well how to shew their value for their 
only ally, to comply with so unreasonable 
a request. He did not know how it was, 
but: it seemed to him the Moniteur had 
been strangely favourable to the views of © 
the hon. gentiemen opposite ; for they no 
sooner began to be sthatited in topics of 
declamation against ministers,and to shew 
symptoms of being languid and flat, than 
over popt a Moniteur with some agreeable 
information to cheer their drooping spirits, 
and to give them a fresh opportunity of 
calling for more papers, in doing which 
he thought his right hon: friend had, on 
the present occasion, shewn a voracious 
curiosity. If he would limit it to any in- 
formation that could safely be laid before 
the house, he would be glad to oblige him _ 
as far as‘ possible, to give him an oppor- 
tunity of joining more effectually in the 
motion, which the hon. and learned gent. 
soon meant to move on the capitulation of 
Copenhagen. He assured the house, that 
in every respect that treaty had’ been 
complied with on our part. There’ liad 
been a conference as to British property 
seized and detained prior to our taking 
possession of Zealand, a doubt having ariseit 
whether the capitulation meant to confineit 
to Zealand only, or to the rest of the Danish. | 
territory. “It was agréed to be submi 
to the officers on both sides, who made 
capitulation, and was determined against 
the English, and implicitly complied with: 
The same, as to hostilities, by the déclara- 
tion of ‘war, which were not:knéwh at the 
time of the capitilation ; every thing bad 
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to Sweden by France. It was prince Mu- 
‘zat, and not gen. Brune, that made the 


-might.—His last point, however, was, that 
_ hitherto carried on a-system of scrupu- 


_elties, oppressions, and unbounded aggres- 
. sions, he would coincide with him; but if 


been abided by, that was stipulated by the 
capitulation. His right hon. friend was 
also mistaken, as to the offer of Norway 


offer which Sweden communicated to Den- 
mark, but which Denmark concealed from 
us. His right hon. friend seemed to think, 
that France might do as she pleased— 
might give away Norway with impunity, 
whilst we should be highly criminal in 
any such intention, let the state of war- 
fare between us and Denmark be what it 


we should not follow the example of the 
‘enemy. Inthat respect his majesty had 


lous forbearance. If his right hon. friend 
meant that we should not imitate his cru- 


he meant that we should not follow him in 
every measure which might tend to put us 
ona perfect equality with him in carrying 
on the war, he must differ with him entire- 
ly. His right hon. friend had indulged 
the exuberant fancy of his classic mind, 
by giving garbled extracts from .Latin 
poets, by way of quotation; such as— 
‘ Ridiculum acri quid yetat.’—If, he was 
inclined to retort a quotation on his right 
on. friend, it would, he thought, be strict- 
ly allowable to him to say.—* Arma vi- 
rumque cano—fas est et ab hoste doceri.’— 
Buonaparte, whatever might be his cruel- 
ties, his oppressions, or his aggressions, 
had on all occasions scrupulously adhered 
‘to and protected those who had entered 
into alliance with him: he had never 
sacrificed an ally to any consideration, 
however pressing or important. Ministers 
were that night called on to give up the 
correspondence of our only ally, which 
could not fail of being attended with great 
inconvenience; and he would, therefore, 
80 far follow the example of the enemy 
as to adhere to our ally, and to refuse his 
assent to his right hon, friend’s motion, 
Mr. Windham saw very little in the 
speech of the right hon. gent. that had 
any application to the question, and even 
in that little could discover no force. The 
right hon. secretary had laid down a doc- 
‘trine with regard to the communication of 
papers to that house, which, even supposing 
it were admitted, could not operate against 
the motion. For, according to the terms of 
that motion, ministers would be left the 
option of presenting such information.only 
as could not militate against public cen- 
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Of course no detriment could 
arise from acceding to it. What objec-— 
tion to it, then, could be sustained by the 
right hon. gent. Indeed, he had offered 
none. The character of the country had 
been seriously accused, and to that accusa- 
tion the rt. hon. gent. contented himself 
with returning a mere assertion; in which, 
as usual, he was confident, just in propor- 
tion as he was deficient in proof and argu- 
ment. Butthe right hon. secretary stated, 
that even were the papers applied for 
laid before the house, the gentlemen who 
supported the motion would not find what 
they wanted. They wanted some proofs to 
contradict the statements which had ap- 
peared in the Moniteur, and to vindicate’ 
the character of the country; which they 
must feel to be very imperfectly vindi- , 
cated indeed, if it rested upon the mere 
assertion of the right hon. gent. If the 
right hon. gent. thought the papers would 
support his assertion, was it not natural to 
inter, that he would produce them? and 
was it not equally natural to infer the 
contrary from the pertinacity of his refu- 
sal? But, the right hon. gent. acted like 
a witness who should say, ‘ Accept ‘my- 
allegation without any further question: 
do not attempt to cross-examine me; for 
I assure you, I tell nothing but the truth.’ 
Should the house, however, upon such a 
grave occasion, content’ itself with the 
mere word of the right hon. gent. without 
asking for any vouchers? The motion 
sought to ascertain whether the charge 
was true, that our government, Contrary to 
the express terms of a capitulation, nego- 
tiated with Sweden, an aily of Denmark, 
to take hostile possession of the island of 
Zealand. ‘This was the gravamen of the 
charge against ministers, and nothin 
could be fouler. It was said, that the 
enemy had done worse; and some people 
seemed to think, as it was termed, of 
‘fighting the enemy with his own weas 
pons.’ He hoped and trusted, that never 
would be the case. In fact, we could not 
fight with such weapons, to advantage. 
They were not understood by. us, and he 
hoped they never would. For what were 
theseweapons? A total indifference about 
good faith, a perpetual violation of truth, 
a systematic outrage of huinanity and 
justice; ina word, a contempt of every 
rinciple of private morality and public 
aw. 
Mr: Ponsonby, though sensible of the just 
rebuke of the right hon. secretary upon 
hunself and his colleagues; that they 
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were grown dry in the debate; that they 
were quite exhausted in language, and re- 
quired the Promethean fire of the Moni- 
teur to rekindle them into activity ; could 
never admit that any such imputation was 
ever likely to attach to the right hon. se- 
cretary himself. No; that right hon. 
gent.’s ideas were so numerous that they 
could not ina moment be put in array. 
The man who had few ideas could easily 
summon them into action, particularly 
when by perpetual practice they were 
drilled in all the evolutions of the dispu- 
tant. The right hon. gent. was.such an 
economist in thoughts, and such a prodigal 
in words, that he could feel no embarrass- 
ment in debate. He could upon any oc- 
casion bring forward that chain of words 
which jingled in the ear, but which rarely 
affected the understanding, and never ap- 
proached the heart ; and: some of his par- 
tisans might call it eloquence.—The right 
hon. gent. animadverted, in terms of pe- 
euliar pungency, upon the several parts 
of the right hon. secretary’s speech. He 
particularly pointed out his disposition to 
quote ec extracts to suit his object ; 
whith he illustrated by referring to the 
quotation of the right hon. secretary this 
evening, from the declaration of his ma- 
jesty relativeto Denmark. The right hon. 
secretary only quoted a line which spoke 
of his majesty’s < too long forbearance and 
moderation :’ but he declined to read the 
whole passage, which spoke of ‘ the exer- 
tion of the powers of the country which 
were called for at this crisis, and propor- 
tioned to the magnitude of the danger.’ 
What, however, he would ask, did this 
exertion of ‘ the powers of the country,’ 
&c. amount to? Why, to the attacking of 
a neutral unprepared power, bombardin 

its capital, and taking away its fleet! Di 

the right hon. secretary call this a great 
exertion of our power, or could he call it 
advantageous? No; for we had left be- 
hind us a country more hostile than it was 
before our theft was committed, and with 
means of hostility not very materially 
diminished. Was this, then, that signal 
and exemplary exertion.of our power, of 
which ministers in their public declaration 
were so forward to boast? The conduct of 
ministers in negotiating with Sweden for 
the occupation of Zealand after it should 
be evacuated by our army according to 
the capitulation, excited his astonishment. 
But the doubts they affected to entertain. 
as to the terms of the capitulation were 


tion. 


still more astonishing. How could threy | 


suppose that gen. Piemait, whose. 

ditnee beyond Zealand, coul 
clude for the Danish government, of that 
he could covenant for the restoration of | 
British property in other parts of the 
Danish territory ? But, the course of 
ministers towards Sweden, when it wag 
proposed, in apparent conformity ‘with the 
capitulation, to evacuate Zealand, and to 
which the motion alluded, was of a most 
extraordinary character. The right hon, 
gent. wished and hoped that ministers 
would acquit themselves of the imputation 
which attached to this part of the transac. 
It was, in fact, an act of much 
greater turpitude than the attack upon 
Copenhagen. It was, indeed, so considered 
throughout Europe ; and for the honour of 
the country, and of ministers themselves, 
it was highly desirable to contradict it. 

Mr. Canning begged the indulgence of 
the house, merely to put a question, whes 
ther, if the Moniteur should make a charge 
against the government of this country, 
such a charge should become a 
for the opposition in that house to draw — 
from his majesty’s ministers a public dis- 
closure of their confidential communica+ 
tions with friendly powers? 

Mr. Laing stated, that the king of Swe- 
den indirectly confirmed the accusation 
in the Moniteur, by saying he would oc« 
cupy Zealand with Swedish troops if he 
thought it necessary. Another confirma 
tion was, that it had been matter of deli+ 
beration whether Zealand could be retains 
ed by British troops, and that the officers 
consulted declared against the practica+ 
bility. 

Earl Temple thought the matter undet 
consideration might be brought within a 
very small compass, and decided by a sin+ 
gle question. That question he should 
put to the ministers; and it was of such a 
character that the country would draw its 
conclusion as much from silence as from 
an answer. Ministers were most seriously 
accused of intending to break or evade a 
solemn capitulation. Now, he would ask, 
was there, or was there not, any negotia- 
tion with Sweden, or any foreign power, 
to occupy Zealand after our troops were 
bound to evacuate it, pursuant to the terms 
of the capitulation?—No answer was 
made... 

The question being loudly called: for, 
the gallery was cleared, and the house 
divided. The numbers were, Ayes 85 5 


Noes 184; Majority 99. 
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HOUSE OF coMMONS. 
Friday, Feb, 26.. 


[Army Estmares.] The house having 
resolved itself into a Committee of Supply, 
The Secretary of War rose for the pur- 

of moving the Army Estimates. All 
that he thought it necessary to.do was, to 
state the particulars in which the present 
Estimates differed from those of last year. 
The estimates now before the cominittee 
were classed under the following heads: 

Ireland. 

1,385,057 6 


Numbers. 

Land Forces various 

Contingencies)........200,831 
Regiments in the East — 


Great Britain, 
Se 
5,892,922 9 1 


30,884 691,525 8 9 
Troops and Companies 
for recruiting ditto... | 437 25,281 12 9 
Embodied Militia.a.....108,354 2,256,462 0 4 816,408.17 6 
Staff and Garrisons... 363,902 6 5 69,502 1 4 
Full Pay to Supernumerary 
fficers. 32,215 2 & "78 19 
188,680 19 6 8,921 14 — 
209,750 26,752 1 
Kilmainham Hospitals... 40,969'13 10 16,942 17 3 
Qut-Pensioners of Do. . 323,419 9 2 46,878 8 6 
Widows Pensions ........ 6, 
611,487 — — 
Foreign COFPS 310 
Royal Military Coilege 21,525.17 4 
Royal Military Asylum ......... 19,708 9 3 
Allowances to Retired and ‘ 
Officiating Chaplains ......... 16,000 — — 5 3 
Medicines and Hospital Ex- 
pences. 100,000. 18,676 8 9 
Compassionate 15,500 — — 
Barrack Department (ireland) 442,262 13 5 
Commissariat Department 
Par ireland) 190,253 7 4 
Total... 367,661 11,670,404 2 3,775,664 19 4 
Deduct the Regiments 
- in the East Indies... 30,884 - 691,525 8 9 
Remains to be pro- 
331,777 10,978,878 3,773,664 19 4 


Several particulars with respect to march- 
ing-money, innkeepers allowances, and 
some other items, it was diflicult to make 
out in the way of exact account. But as 
far as that could be done it had been. The 
principal altération in point of charge 
arose from the care that had been taken 
to transfer from the ai:ay extraordinaries, 
every thing that could be made a subject 
of estimate. He had the~ satisfaction to 
state, that the army which the house was_ 
now called on to provide for was, in point 
of discipline, equal to any army in the 
world, and in point of numbers superior to 
any this country had ever had. The 
amount was in regulars and militia not less 
than 300,000 men. There was also a 
foemga proportion of effective men than 


‘ever been known, and the actual | 


amount of force was as near the establish- 
ment as was possible, The increase from 
last year consisted chiefly in British regu- 
lar disposable infantry, that: most efficient 
description of force. The effective force 
was within 13,000 of the establishment ; 
an approximation scarcely ever known be- 
fore. The gavalry was on the same foot- 
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ing as last year. Some trifling reduction 
was intended, but not sutficient to make 
any alteration in the estimate. The wag- 
gon train was reduced to 500 horses. It 
had been proposed last year, but the em- 
ployment of the number of horses and 
waggons now kept up, was more economic 
than the hiring of waggons to do the ne+ 
cessary work. The men were trained to 
arms, and it was desirable to keep them in 
his majesty’s service. The next article 
was the militia, which, he was happy to 
say, was as near its full complement as 
ever, after having given to the line an ad- 
dition of 24,000 disciplined men. The_ 
Volunteer Estimate was the same as that 
of last year, with the addition of the charge 
for Inspecting Field Officers. With re- 
spect to Foreign Corps, a small addition had 
been made to the German Legion, but not 
such asto make any difference in the effec- 
tive force, which was still the same. Inthe 
Royal Military College a Board of Gene- 
ral Officers had thought fit to make a small 
increase of the salaries of the Chief Officers, — 
and to augment the Staff." He trusted this 
establishment would -be preserved, in- 
creased, and made permanent. In every 
military country there were establish- 
ments of this description, and in no coun- 
try were they so much wanted as they 
were in this, in which there were not the 
same opportunities that the continent pos- 
sessed of observing: and comparing the 
merits and defects of a number of armies, 
and selecting whatever was good from the 
practice of each. After recapitulating the 
several items of increase, ‘the right hon. 
secretary concluded with moving, « That 
124,000 effective men be voted for the 
service of guards and garrisons, &c. for 
366 days, from .Ist Jan. 1808, to Ist Jan. 
1809, both inclusive.” 
Mr. Caleraft asserted, that all his.appre- 
hensions of the disorganization of the mili- 
tia, and the increase of the bounties by the 
volunteering were made good; cf 16,000 
men that had volunteered from the British 
militia, onty 1600 had entered for life, 
and mos: of them being superaniuated, en- 
tered for life to get the additional bounty, 
in the confidence of being discharged 
again before the 7 -years should elapse. 
He allowed thermilitia would be filled up 
again by May, but no: without infinite 
hardship to those classes of the people 
that ought to be particularly sp sred. ; 
Mr. Windham admitted~ that the esti- 
mates, from the app roachingexviration of 
the Mutiny act, must be voted without 
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' of the Estimate were put and carried. 


the Drivers’ corps, in which he was not sa- 


cussion. 


equipment, as to enable them to oppose a 


‘ period.—The question upon the ‘estimate 
was then put and carried. 


Secretary Canning, pursuant to notice, rose 
~ for the purpose of moving for copies or 


sent in Nov. or Dec. 1806, by Me. Gar- 


cailed on to vote'them when they had not 
been 24 hours printed ; and when some of 
the most important returns wete not yet 
printed. He blamed the precipitancy 
with which the most important public 
‘measures were pressed forward, without 
-suflicient information, and without sufli- 
‘cient opportunities’ of discussion.— After 
some further conversation, the various items 


-{Orpnance Estimates.] Mr. Ashley 
Cooper next moved the estimate for Ord- 
nance service, amounting to 5,300,000l. 

‘Mr. Caleraft wished for some explana- 
‘tion how this estimate could exceed, by 
‘nearly a million and a half, that which he 
himself had brought forward when in of- 
fice, about a year since. 

Mr. Cooper explained, that it arose from 
-arrears of former years, and accumulated 
-exceedings not provided for under the 
heads of debt to the navy departments for 
stores furnished; exceedings of former 
estimates for Ireiand ; expedition to Copen- 
hagen ;. works at Chatham, Woolwich, and 
‘Dover, with various items, which he 
stated. 

Mr. Caleraft thanked the hon. gent. for 
the explanation which it was his own duty 


to ask; but there were some other points | 


-of enormous expenditure, and particularly 


tisfied, and which he should take another 
opportunity of bringing forward for dis- 


Mr. Wellesley Pole vindicated the whole 
of the estimate, and said the artillery of 
this country had attained a pitch of effi- 
ciency under the auspices of lord Chatham, 
‘not enly unparalleled at any former pe- 
riod, but superior to any other train of 
Ordnance now in Europe. It consisted 
of 6000 men, with 4000 horses attached, 
and all in such a state of discipline and 


force of artillery against any enemy who 
should Jand in this country, in one-third 
the time, and. with more than triple the 
effect that could be done at ary former 


[Parers RELATING To Denmark.] Mr. 


extracts of any dispatches that had been 


like, his majesty’s minister to the court of 
Denmark, to his majesty’s secretary of 
state for foreign aflairs, relating to the ac- 
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‘delay. Still he thought it hard to be 


tual or intended invasion of Holstein by . 
the army of France. “It was also his in- ° 
to the several other Pa. 
ers from which he had quoted es 
the house on a 
object was by producing the documents, 
correct those misconstructions which. 
had been put upon his conduct and lan. 
guage in that instance. As he did not feel 
it necessary to make any further observa. 
tion on the subject of the motion, he should 
barely move, ,that an humble Address be 
presented to his majesty, &c—On the - 
motion being put, 
Lord Folkestone said, that he had been 
one of those who, on the former occasion, 
in part persuaded by the arguments of the 
right hon. gent. and in part from his own 
conviction, had resisted the production of 
these Papers. Nothing that had since oc- 
curred had altered his opinion. If these 
papers were necessary to be produced, 4 
great many more would be necessary, in 
order to set the persons who were con- 
cerned right with the public. These. 
would not be sufficient to justify Mr. Gar. 
like, who could not be set right with the. 
public but by the production of all his 
dispatches, down to the time of the expe-. 
dition to Copenhagen. 
Mr. Ponsonby could with difficulty ob- 
ject to the production of any papers that 
might be accessary for the justification of 
any hon. gent.’s conduct. But he had not 
so much respect for the feelings of any 
indfidual, as to think that the public ser- 
vice should be sacrificed to them. The 
right hon. gent. had made his extracts 
from the papers, to shew that there had. 
been a hostile feeling in Denmark, and 
that this opinion of the present ministers. 
had been fortified by the opinion of the. 
late administration. But Mr. Garlike’s 
dispatches dated in Nov.-and Dec. 1806, 
would not be:sufficient for his purpose, it 
would be necessary to produce all the dis- 
patches that had been received down to 
the time of the expedition. A suspicion ~ 
might have been entertained in 1806, 
which had afterwards been removed, and 
something of this description had, he be- 
heved, taken. place, because in the com- 
mencement of 1807, a large fleet had been 
collected, intended for the Baltic, which 
had afterwards been sent on various other: 
destinations, when the suspicion respect- 
ing Denmark had been removed. - The 
right. hon. gent. first. endeavoured to jus- 
tity the expedition, and then he came to 


‘ 


justify himself ; but he could not justify 


| 


_ him notice that he would again vote for 
the production of those papers which he 


- the’pitiable situation of being called upon 


' two or three weeks since. 


- for the justification of his noble friend (lord 


with as much fidelity, as the right hon. 
right hon. gent. would be to shew that that 


_ of state. Had any thing occurred since the 


‘ Garlike, to whom public character must 
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himself, unless he produced all the papers. 
He had thought the hon. gent. had intend- 
ed to produce all the correspondence of 
Mr. Garlike, but if he should not, he gave 


had before made motions to obtain. 
» Mr. Tierney felt compassion for the right 
hon. gentlemen opposite, whom he beheld in 


now to vote for what they had rejected but 
This was the 
first instance in which such a proceeding 
had taken place in parliament. The right 
hon. gent. had first resisted the production 
of the papers on public grounds, and after- 
wards when called for on private grounds, 


Howick); but now that the right hon. 
gent.’s own character was touched, he was 
ready to produce the papers. He was 
glad the right hon. gent. at length shewed 
such a laudable attenticn to character, and 
thought it worth preserving. But, leaving 
private character out of the question, he 
saw no reason why more attention should 
be paid to the character of the right hon. 
gent. than to that of his noble predecessor, 
who had served his maj. in the same office, 


gent. The effect of the proceeding of the 
house was the instrument of the secretary 


former vote, to shew that there was less 
danger in the production of the papers now 
than at that period? The character of Mr. 


be so dear, could not be justified but by 
the production of all the papers. If the 
right. hon. gent. should not consent to that, 
he would compromise the character of the 
house by the refusal. Let the house see 
in that the danger of ‘raising men too high, 
let them see the degraded and disgraced 
state to which they would be reduced, and 
which would sink them in the estimation 
of their country, and perhaps of the sove- 
reign himself. (A loud cry of order.) 

e Speaker declared his disapprobation 
of the course pursued by the right hon. 
gent,; and for this reason, because he ap- 
peared to be expressing an opinion of the 
sovereign on the conduct of an individual 
in that house. ; 

’- Mr. Tierney was not conscious of havin 
any such intention, but having been inter- 
‘Tupted in the chain of what he had to 
state to the house, declined proceeding, 
declaring that nothing had-occurred in the 


few last weeks to justify the alteration of 
the course then adopted by the house. __ 
The Vote of the 8th of Feb. was then 
read, on the motion of Mr. Adam; and the 
Speaker decided, that if the paper now 
moved for was that which had been in the 
former instance rejected, the house could 
not now vote for it, but ‘it would be for 
the house to judge how far the present; 
paper was more or less than that which. 
had been refused in that case.—After a 
short conversation upon the subject of or- 
der, relative to comments upon the ex- 
pressions of Mr. Tierney, which had not 
been taken down, but which the Speaker 
decided might be made the-subject of 
comment by way of explanation, though 
not the ground of a decision of. the 
house, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
was at a loss to know whether the hon. 
gentlemen opposed or supporied the mo- 
tion of his right hon. friend, [it was inti- 
mated across the table that they supported 
it.] Then, he could not see how his learned 
friend’s question upon the order, by re- 
quiring,the entry of the vote of the sth of 
Feb. to be read, could be construed into 
asupportof the motion. ‘The house would 
perceive, that the production of | these 
Papers would be a source of disappoint- 
ment to the gentlemen opposite, because 
it would deprive them of the foundation 
of much declamation, in accusing his right 
hon. friend of having made garbled ex- 
tracts. The Papers had never been re- 
fused on public grounds. They had been 
asked for to prove that his right hon, 
friend had misrepresented the contents of 
lord Howick’s dispatches, which he had. 
not done, and it was on that ground that 
they had been demanded and refused, be- 
cause the granting them on that occasion - 
would have been an admission on his part 
of the misrepresentation. If the Papers 
had been demanded on other grounds, his. 
right hon. friend would not have objected 
to their production. What had béen said 
would, he trusted, be sufficient to satisfy 
the house of the propriety of his right hon,’ 
friend’s motion. 

Mr. Windham cbserved, that the hon, 
gentlemen opposite shewed a disposition 
_to laugh, though their mirth resembled | 
the singing of children in the dark, to shew 
they were not afraid. He contended, with 
his right hon. friend, that the house would, 
by their proceeding, be placed in a situa- 
tion of indignity, and -he lamented that 


the forms of the house did not admit of 
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ascertaining who would follow.the example 
-of the hon. gent. The papers had been 
refused on: public and private grounds, 
and were now to be granted, because the 
character of the right hon. gent. had been 
touched. They ought to have been pro- 
duced to clear up the character of the 
late foreign secretary equally as well as 
the present. The right hon. gent. then 
argued to shew, that many more papers 
» ‘were necessary to be produced, in order 
to justify the right hon. secretary, or to do 
justice to the characters of those who had 
- been misrepresented. 

Lord Castlereagh entered his protest 
against the doctrine laid down’ on the 
other side of the house, that no papers 
should be refused but such, as, if produced, 
would be prejudicial to the public service. 
Nothing was more commen than to refuse 
papers when no adequate or sufficient 
ground was laid for the production. 

Mr. Sheridan had thought, when his 
right hon. friend introduced his motions 
‘without dny observations, that it was a 

ad plan. But from the line of argument 
pursued by the noble lord, and the rt. hon. 
~~ on either side of him, he could not 

ut applaud that course of his right hon. 
friend, and he was sure that his right hon. 
friend would have'been well pleased, if 
his friends had practised the same tacitur- 
_ nity with himself. He defied the noble 
lord to produce any reason now that 
would not have applied equally against 
the apers in the former instance, and ar- 
pr at some length to prove that the 
papers then moved for would neither be 
sufficient to the purpose of his right hon. 
friend, nor to acquit the character of Mr. 
‘Garlike ; and concluded with an amend- 
ment for the production of all the com- 
munications which had been received in 
the course of last year.—A conversation 
- followed, in which Mr. Bankes observed, 
_, that the amendment could not be received, 
as being word for word the same as a mo- 
tion already rejected. 


The Speaker confirmed the ‘observation | 


of Mr. Bankes, as to the point of order. 


Mr. Secretary Canning said, that though | 
some papers which had-been refused were | 
included in his motion, the motion was | 
in form, very different from any before } 


offered. 
Mr. Tierney 


bate, on the point of order. 

‘Mr. Adam, by moving that theentry on | 
the journals, with respect to the former 
motion, should be read, didnot mean that 


proposed to adjourn the de- | 


the rejection at that time should preclude 
the house from adopting the motion ;_ but 
he wished the house to bear in mind al}, 
that had been done in this case, when he 
should come to offer his intended propo, 
sitions to fix the practice of the house, 


that the house could receive it. 

Mr. Sheridan moyed the amendment in 
a form different from that in which the 
papers mentioned in it had been formerly 
refused. 

Mr. Secretary Canning denied that he 
had made any accusation against lord Ho® 
wick, by qucting his dispatch, consequent- 
ly there was no necessity for producing 
the papers asa vindication, when no charge 
was made. He had merely made the quo- 
tation to shew that it was in lord Howick’s 
contemplation, that if the French should 
enter Holstein, Denmark might possibl 
‘compromise for the occupation of Zeal 


stood on different groynds; and he trust- 
ed the house would see reason to produce 


asked for, without at the same time passi 

the amendment. His majesty’s ministers 
rested their defence of the proceedings 
against Copenhagen, upon the information 
already produced, upon-existing circum- 
stances, and the notoriety of what the ene- 
my had done in similar cases. The whole 


to be ripped up: it was enough, if what 
was material to the case in question was 
cone some further debate, thé 


Against it 110—Another division took place 
on the original motion. For the pro- 


Majority 131. 


the following papers were, on the 5th of 
March, presented to the house, by Mr. 
Secretary Canning: viz. 
PAPERS 
RELATING TO DENMARK. 
No. I.—Dispatch from Benj. Garlike, 
esq. his majesty’s envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to. the 
court of Denmark, to visc. Boarehs 
dated Copeuhagen, 11th Nov. 180 
—Received 29th Nov, ' 
My lord; Your Idp. will have received 
accounts of an affair which has taken.place 


ay the Holstein frontier, between the Da- 


He recommended that. the amendment . 
should be offered againin such a form 


by French troops. The present motion” 


it, upon the principle on which it was now, 


of our diplomatic correspondence was not 


ouse divided—For the Amendment 40. © 


duction of the Papers 140. Against it 9.. 


In consequence of the above motion, 
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nish troops and those of France; of which 
I beg leave to transmit the following par- 
ticulars.— On the 6th inst. a corps of Prus- 
~. sians, under the command of gen. Blucher, 
were on their way to take refuge in the 
town of Lubeck. They were pursued by 
a French corps under the command of gen. 
Murat. The object of the latter was to 
turn the wing of the Prussians in order to 
intercept their passage. In attempting this 
maneeuvre the Freach’ troops crossed a 
strip of Danish tertitory, and, heedless of 
the notice given by the advanced posts, 
brought o:: a skirmish, in which 2 or 3 per- 
sons were killed on both sides, and 2. Da- 
nish cannon taken. Three Danish officers, 
lient. col. Kardorff, commander of a.batta- 
lion of light infantry; maj. Gruner, aide 
de camp to the prince royal; and heut. 
Schow, adj. to col. Kardorff, who were 
- proceeding in an open Holstein carriage to 
the Danish. advanced guard commanded by 
maj. geu. ‘Evald, . were also made prisoners 
by the enemy.—Gen. Evald proceeded 
limself to gen. Murat, to learn the cause of 
what had happened ; he. was coarsely re- 
ceived, and informed, possibly with more 


haste than reflection, that the French troops . 


would pursue their enemies wherever they 
were to be found. On gen. Evald’s re- 
turn, the prince royal dispatched an aide de 
‘camp, capt. Romeling of ihe engineers, to 
acquaint gen. Murat, that the king his fa- 
ther having entrusted the ary on the fron- 
tier to his command, he thought it his duty 
to his majesty and to the army to require 


satisfaction for the insult.—Since these first: 


accounts reached Copenhagen, a packet 
boat has arrived from Kiel, and it is pre- 
tended that’ the answer returned by gen. 
Murat has been deemed satisfactory by the 
_ prince royal; but | am unable to ascertain 
this latter circumstance before the post goes 
out.—The Danish troops on the advanced 
post are cliasseurs; the colour of their uni- 
form (green) is different from that of the 
rest of the army. Some persous here are 
willing, therefore, to persuade themselves 
that the Danish troops were mistaken for 
Prussians; and in the same manner to ac- 
count for a blow of a sabre given to a Da- 
nish officer in a Danish village through 
which the French were. passing. | It is pre- 
sumed the officers are released. I have, &c. 


B. 


No. from. Beuj.. Garlike, 

to vise. Howick, dated Copenha- 
gen 14th Nov, 1806.--Received 29th 


_ My lord; The. answer required by the 
prince royal of Denmark to his representa- 
tions to M. de Murat, has been received; 
He retorts on the Danish troops the accu- 
sation of violating their neutrality, but de- 
clares that he had no intention to commit. 
hostilities against Denmark ; and has the 
more reason to regret the mistake, as he 
has lost one of his best officers in the ac- 
tion. This answer is considered as satis- 
factory. The loss on the Danish side 
amounts to 25 men killed. The French 
escort given to gen. Evald, on his return to 
the Danish advanced guard, carried off his 
horse, his watch, and some other articles. 
Two of the officers, maj. Graner and lieut. 
Schow, are returned to their posts; but 
lieut. col. Kardorff is missing. The French 
troops (marauders) have also commiited 


further depredations on the Danish terri-. , 


tory, have burnt a village, plundered the 
estate, and destroyed the cattle belonging 
to count Bernstorff. I have, &c. 

B. GARLIKE. 


No. 3.—Extract of a Dispatch from, 
Benj. Garlike, esq. to vise. Howick, 
dated Copenhagen, 14th Nov. 1806. 
—Received 29th 

I have the honour to inform your Idp. 
that I have used my utmost endeavours to 
impress count Bernstorff with the sentiments. 
contained in your-lordship’s dispatch, of 
No. 3 *, and itis with extreme regrei that» 


-I have not been able to obtain the desired 


strecess.— Although the progress of the 
French arms opposite the very coasts o. 
Denmark, the insults and hostility commit- 


ted on the Danish frontier, and the Pro- 
.clamation of gen. Mortier to the people of 


Hesse, are facts more powerful than < 


language I could use, and with sentiments 


of grief must excite those of the keenest re- 
sentiment; it- does not apppear that the 
Danish government are more disposed to 


prepare against the infliction of similar vio-. - 


lence and dishonour; on the contrary, that 
they derive from those events the coofirma- 
tion of their present system of neutrality, 
and the ‘still stricter observance of, all its 


* This Dispatch is. verbatim the some 


with the Dispatch to Mr. Pierrepoint, No. 
2. of the Papers presented to the House of 


Commons, by his. majesty’s conmand, in 


pursuance of their Address of the. 16th of 
Feb ; with the variation only of * Court of 
Copenhagen” for * Court of Stockholm.” 
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obligations.—Such at least is the language 
which, in explanation of that neutralily, the 
Danish ministers think it right to hold to 
me. They do pot, however, shut their 


__ eyes on the scene before them ; they know 
what they may expect from the wanton 


abuse of the power of France; or what is 


worse, from the determined| method and 
perseverance with which France is subduing 
‘the states and directing the resources of the 
continent against G. Britain. —I have dwelt 
on these topics in formal conference and 
familiar conversation with count Bernstorff, 
as also in the frequent occasions I have of 
seeing and the ministers of the cabinet. 
They avow the precarious tenour even of 
their present disturbed existence; but their 
fears are paramount; they consider the 
Prussian monarchy as annihilated for the 
_ present, and believe if they resolve on fur- 
ther measures of defence, that they would 
draw on this country the worst consequen- 
ces that may be apprehended.—In the 
mean time, they regard the actual state of 
Denmark as of the ptmost importance to 
the allies; and persuade themselves that 
for the sake of the common cause, as well 
as of Denmark, it behoves them to adopt 
no measure which may augment their dif- 
ficulties, or hasten the disasters they would 
avert. They therefore, conclude, that their 
best policy will be the con.trauation of their 
_ present defensive system, and of their reli- 
ance on the friendship of G. Britain. and 
Russia ;. of which policy they say the merit 
and best effect would be the assistance of 
those powers when Denmark is endangered 
by an attack from France. IT asked count 


Bernstorff the direct question, If it was in-” 
_ tended to arm such a part of the fleet as’ 


might be useful in defeating an expedition 
from the ports now falling into the hairs 
of France? He replied, that this was not 
the season.—Disposed as your kip. may be 
to allow for these apprelensions in the pre- 
sent calamities of the north of Germany, 
and to coincide with the Danish ministers 
as to the readiness of G. Britain and Russia 
to afford every practicable assistance against 
the enemy, you will probably not less la- 
ment that no preparations have hitherto 
been made, ‘in concert with the natural 
allies of Denmark, either to resist a sudden 
attack, or to impede the gradual encroach- 
ments France will continue to make, till she 
is in an attitude to require the exclusion of 
British ships from Danish ports, and the 
surrender of the Copenhagen dock-yard to 
her purposes against G. Britain.—By pre- 


~ 
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parations I do not ‘so much mean a displa 


‘of military force which this court calls a 


defiance of the enemy, and the séeking of 
their own undoing, as some previous con- 
cert, some signal for succour or combined 
operations, some stipulated degree or dis- 
position of force, some security to the 
powers at war, for the proper application 
of the assistance they may be able to fur- 
nish.—I have this day urged these remarks, 
and it is readily allowed, that however well- 
disposed the powers on whom Deumark 
may rely in the hour of danger, the great- 
est inconvenience must arise from distance 
and delay; and that in such an emergency, 
whatever is irresolute, or timid, or bad, 
will endeavour to perplex the public coun- 
cils, for want of a direct recourse to a’ 
steady and provident system.—Yet the 
Danish ministers shrink at all appearance 
of concert, and at the responsibility of a 
written engagement. They dread the ef- 
fects of its publicity, which they think una- 
voidable ; and as count Bernstorff has told 
me, believe that the mere suspicion of such 
a concert, though conceived for the duties - 
of defence alone, would on such an occa- 
sion as that of the 6th inst. have determined 
immediate war against Denmark.—I should 
think it unnecessary to lay these remarks 
before your Idp. if I had not to make the 
melancholy addition, that. several of the 
principal departments (I except the minis- 
ters of the council and for foreign affairs) 
as well as many of the inferior ones with 
their dependencies, are filled by persons in 
a state of delusion and blind attachment to 
the interests of France. -'The only check 
to the more open display of these disposi- 
tions, is the character of the prince royal. 
——, who marks in the strorgest terms 
his sense of the firmness of his royal high- 
ness, observed to me yesterday, that the 
most entire reliance may be placed on his 
not yielding to the proposals it may be ex- 
pected France would make.—But too many 
precautions could not perhaps be taken 
against the efforts of deluded or ill-dispo- 
sed persons to perplex or mislead the go- 
vernment in an emergency that may well be 
foreseen, and when no preconcerted system 
would be opposed to such attempts, except 
that of confidence towards G. Britain and 
Russia; which, however real or well-found- 


ed, is not it seems to be acknowledged or 


carried into effect, till France is in the act 
of binding this country never to make the 
attempt.—Among the measures which have 
already been reeommended to the attention 
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- of the government, there is one which ap- 


rs to unite many opinions and interests 
in this country ; namely, that in case of an 
attack from France; Holstein, Sleswick, and 
Jutland shall be abandoned, and the prin- 
cipal force be concentered in the defence 


‘ef the Islands, (even with the exclusion of 


Fioria.) ‘This project has never been men- 
tioned to me by one of the ministers, but 
without any reserve by several leading per- 
sons; and it would be seriously supported 
by many who see the principal strength of 
the monarchy in the island of Zealand ; Its 
fleet and arsenals in Norway, in the West 
India }:ossessions, and in the commerce of 
the country. A military person of rank 
who has been employed in a very conficlen- 
tial station, and now fills an important post 
at this place, is occupied in writing a Me- 
morial to be sent to the prince, in support 
of this measure, with-the additional advice, 
to put it iuto immediate execution by the 
recall of the army and the return of the 


_ prince royal to Zealand,—From ail these 


considerations: your Idp. will best judge 
how far it may be advisable to make a 
joint formal representation on tie part of 
his majesty and the emperor of Russia, for 
the purpose of concerting with this country 
the best means of counteracting the projects 
of France, which are but tooclearly avowed 
in her practice and declarations, and be- 
come every day more alarming, from the 
extent and nature of her acquisitions in the 
Baltick.—It is indeed possible that the 
opetations about to commence in Poland 
may suspend for awhile the intentiou of at- 
tacking this country; but those operations 
must so much the more call for every effort 
that may be to be made, either agvinst the 
body of France, or to prevent that success 
in her present undertakings, which will 
otherwise certainly overwhelm this coun- 
iry..—I shall ‘continue in every event to be 
entirely guided by your lordship’s instruc- 
tions, and io use my utmost endeavours 
for the success of the objects to which they 
are directed. 

No. IV.—Dispatch from viscount How- 

ick to Benj. Garlike, esq. dated Down- 
ing Strect, 3d Dec. 1806. 

Sir, your dispatches to No. — ‘inclusive. 
have been received and Jaid before the 
king. The language of count Bernstorff 
and the Danish ministers, as described by 
you, is such as was naturally to be ex- 
pected from their former policy, and from 
the effect of the recent events in the north 
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them to adopt other sentiments, if indeed 
such an atfempt were adviseable, would; 
at the present moment, probably be with-. 
‘out a hope of success.—At the time of 
writing the Dispatch to which yours is an 
answer, the extent of those extraordinary 
misfortunes which have since happened, 
was far from being foreseen or expected. 
A hope was then entertained, though not 
unmixed with doubt and apprehension, that 
the power of the Prussian monarchy, aided 
by the neighbouring states, and by the 
allies, might have opposed an effectual re- 
sistance to the armies of France. But 
since the afilicting events which have ended 
in the total dispersion of the Prussian army, 
the question no longer is whether Denmark 
should give her aid to a powerful ally, but 
whether she should, without any continen- 
tal support, expose herself alone to the re- 
sentment of France. So long as the ques- 
tion remains on this footing, it cannot be 
expected, nor is it to be wished, that the 
court of Copenhagen should take any mea- 
sures of direct hostility against France. 
But the care of its own safety requires more 
vigilance thanever. While France abstains 
from avy attack, or from any direct me- 
nace, a prudent system of neutrality, which 
shall net impair the means of future de-— 
fence, is probably the best. But that this 
forbearance on the part of the French ga- 
vernment should last longer than may be 
found convenient for the execution of those 
further schemes of ambition in which Buo- 
napuarte is at present engaged, seems to me 
very improbable. After- the accomplish- 
ment of his more immediate -objects, de- 
mands may be expected equally inconsis- 
tent with the neutrality and the indepen- 
dence of Denmark ; and it is for that go- | 
vernment to consider whether it will. place 
itself in a situation to defend those parts 
of the Danish dominions which possess 
effectual means of resistance, or whether it* 
will follow the example of so many states, 
which, by seeking safety in submission, 
have successively fallen uader the dominion 
of France. In looking forward, however, 
to the probable conduct of France, there 
is one point which cannot be too soon un- 
derstood between this government and that; 
of Denmark. Though his’ majesty must 
experience the deepest regret from any in- 
terruption in the relations now so happily. 
subsisting between the two powers, it would _ 
be impossible for the king to acquiesce in, 
any arrangement whereby the whole, or 


ef Germany. Any endeavour to induce 


any part, of the Danish navy might be 
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~ placed at the disposal of France, If there- 
fore it should so happen that in order to se- 


eure the German dominions of the Crown. 


~ of Denmark, that power should be induced 
to comply witlya demand of this nature, 
his majesty could not avoid taking such 
‘measures as in that case would become in- 
dispensible for the honour of his crown and 
the interests of his people. Should any 
question of this sort arise, you will at once 
state distinctly and unequivocally the feelings 
of this government upon it. But the king 
is far from believing, ihough it is necessary 
to provide against it'as a possible case, that 
any thing so injurious to both countries, as 
the submission of Denmark to so humitiat- 
ing a condition, is likely.to happen. His 
majesty relies with entire confidence on the 
wisdom, the spirit, and the honour of the 
prince royal ; and I revert with pleasure to 
a more pleasing part of my duty, that of 
authorizing you to repeat the assurances 
already given, of his majesty’s constant 
disposition to afford to the court of Den- 
mark the most effectual assistance and sup- 
pee if that government, deceived in the 
opes which it seems at present to derive 
from the observance of a strict neutrality, 
should ultimately be forced’ into a war 
with France for the preservation of its own 
independence.—In such a case, it is obvious 
_ that, notwithstanding the great continental 
superiority of France, the attaglt of the Da- 
nish islands would present njany great dif- 
ficulties, such as might indeed with proper 
exertion on the part of that court, prove 
insurmountable. ‘To this supposition, it is 
therefore, the king's pleasure that you 
should particularly direct the attention of 
the Danish ministers. ‘Tie king would see 
with pleasure a successful defence of Hol- 
stein, and offers for assisting in this, have 
this morning been communicated to nie by 
M. Rehausen on the part of his Swedish 
‘majesty, who proposes to unite a corps of 
25,000 men to the Danish army in Hol- 
stein for this purpose. With such a force, 
it is to be hoped, not only that Holstein 
might be defended, but that the most be- 


fieficial effects for the safety of the north. 


.of Germany might ensue from its position 
in the rear and on the flank of the opera- 
tions of the French army. -You will there- 
fore recommend this offer of his Swedish 
majésty, which probably will have been 
communicated to the court of Denmark 
before this reaches you, to the most serious 
‘attention of the Danish ministers. If that 

~ government should decline entering into 
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any measures of this nature, or should 
deem the defence of: Holstein impracti. 
cable, his majesty still trusts that no effort 


will be omiited to put’ the Danish islands 


in a proper state of defence, and he would 
gladly co-operate in naval measures neces. 
sary for that purpose, if Denmark should 
really stand in need of such aid, I am, &e, 

Howiex, 
No. V.—Dispatch from vise. Howick to 


Benj. Garlike, esq. dated Downing 


Street, 9ih Dec. 1806. 

Though no dispatches have been re. 
ceived from you since my last, the accounts 
which have reached this country of ‘the re. 
treat of the Danish Army from Holstein, 


and the advance of the French tothe Eyder, . 


from. which river there is reasou to appre- 
hend thgt his majesty’s flag has been ex. 
cluded, render it necessary that I should 
instruct you immediately to require of the 


Danish government a frank explanation of. 


the motives which have produced measures 
apparently so injurious to the interests of 


his majesty ; and alsoofthe system of policy’ 


which that government means in future to 
pursue in its relations with this country and 


‘with France—This explanation you will 


require in the most friendly terms, but at 
the same time in such a manner as to pre- 
vent any delay. The interests of Denmark 
itself and the known character of the prince 
royal, encourage his majesty still to enter- 
tain a confident expectation that, notwith- 
standiug present appearances, the answer 
will be such as the friendship which has so 


long subsisted between the two governments | 


requires.— With respect to the views en 
tertained by his majesty’s government on 
the present alarming crisis, and the advan- 
tage which may be derived from the gene- 
rous oifer of the king of Sweden to assist 


in the defence of .Denmark, I must refer | 


you to my last dispatehes. I am, &c. 

Howlck. 
No.-VI.—Dispatch from Benj. Garlike 
esq. to vise. Howick, dated Copen- 
hagen, 24th Nov. 1800.—Received 


‘11th Dee. 


My lord ; The reports of the declared 


intention of general Mortier to occupy 
Hamburgh, had been in circulation here 
for*some days. ‘The intelligence of his 
having entered the town with a number 
from seven to eight thousand men, was re- 
ceived last night. This government did 
not appear to believe the event was pros 
bable. . There seet:s now to remain a stand 
of opinion, that the Freach troops will 
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~ geed no further in this direction, but that 


‘which could now be taken in concert with 
‘other countries, to second the efforts of the 


know personally) were undoubted before 


they will respect the neutrality of Denmark. 
—With regard to Holstein, it would not 
only be a vain endeavour to urge this coun- 
try to other measures of defence than those 
they have already adopted ; but there are 
no measures of a nature purely military, 


Army which is there established, if it should 
be brought into immediate action. What 
I have now principally to submit to your 
lordship, is accordingly meant to apply 
only to the case of hostilities being actually 
commenced by France against Denmark, 
in the dutchy of Holstein.—Nothing, I 
jmagine, need be urged to prove, that if 
the French troops succeed in occupying 
that part of Denmark, the sole purpose 
cannot be the shutting of the ports of Ton- 
ningen and Husum against the British Flag; 
there must also exist the intention of seizing 
these islands, and of directing their re- 
sources against the interests of Great Bri- 
tain and Rassia.—The conduct of the 
Danish government, if Holstein and: the 
Peninsula should fall, must, I suppose, be 
that which has been so often insisted on, 
namely, a perseverance in the firmest reso- 
lution to resist the enemy; and, as count 
Bernstorff informed me this morning, the 
immediate arming of the fleet for the de- 
fence of this and the adjacent Islands.-- 
But having said this, it is my duty not to 
eonceal from your lordship how much my 
apprehensions increase with respect to the 
persons in high though not in the first offices, 
to whom great confidence will be shewn 
in the hour of danger, and who must have 
considerable influence in the direction of 
the public opinion, and of the means of re- 
pelling the enemy.—The character and. 

ias of these individuals (many of whom I 


the present continental war took place. 
Their language in all the changes which 
occur, leave nothing but a formal declara- 
tion of their principles, to convince me of 
what may be expected from them when 
the enemy is in possession of Holstein. 
They will represent the danger to be less 
than it is, in order to prevent the activity 
of others, and will exaggerate it with the 
chance of securing and extending their 
own authority. ‘These persons will then be 
of imputing as a crime, that more 

tual means were not concerted for the 
defence of the country; and will recom- 
mend an accommodation with France, 
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through the voice of the populace, not 
an avowal of their choice, but as a measure 
of the necessity to which they have been 
reduced.—The danger of a war with Great 
Britain, which, in such circumstances, is 
already foreseen by the thinking part of 
the cayntry, would not overrule those who 
are gifided only by their prejudices and 
their ambition; or if that danger were at- 
tended to in the general tumult, it would 
be only as a reason for arming and station- 
ing whatever could be found in the arsenals 
of this place, assisted by the supplies of the 
Mecklenburg and Pomeranian coasts, for 
purposes of which France would assume 
the direction.—These are not idle sur- 
mises. Ido not pretend to describe by what 
gradations they will be realized; but I can- 
not observe the confidence and listlessness 
of some, with the activity and growing” 
hopes of others, or attend to the conver- 
sation of this place for a day, without be- 
ing this day more than the preceding, justi- 
fied in pointing to the most melancholy re- 
sults, not as a determination of the govern- 
ment, but as a consequence of the confusion 
of late measures against an active enemy, 
amidst undecided and misguided friends.—- 
The contrary too may take place. The 
activity, firmness, spirit, and popularity of 
the prince royal, may have the fullest effect 
against all internal impediments of what- 
ever nature.—In the possibility of one or 
the other course of these events, I would 
submit to your lordship the two following 
considerations: ist, How far, after the at- 
tack or possession of Holstein byAhe French _~ 
troops, it may be proper to reduce his ma- 
jesty'’s offer of assistance to some specific 
shape, especially of a maritime nature, for 
thedefence of this and the neighbouring is- 
lands. The Danish government will con- 
tinue to be so totally unprepared for a de- 
fence of this nature, as possibly not to be 
able to bring it forward ona very sudden 
emergency. 2d, Whether it may not be 
proper, on such opportunities as occur, 
without formal declaration, or menace, to 
give it to be understood, or even finally to 
announce, that such an arrangement with 
the French government, as may be attempt- 
ed in the circumstances I have described, 
will infallibly lead to open and active war 
on the part of Great Britain. —L-have seen, 
count Bernstorff since I wrote the above. 
He expresses himself without any alarm 
from the presence of the French troops at 
Hambargh or Lubeck.—I understahd from 


Von, X. 


him oy , that the Danish troops are re- 
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tiring from the frontiers; and I.make no 
doubt that this has been done at the desire 
of the French emperor. 1 beg Jeave to 
transmit, as,nearly as [I can, the very 
phrases he made use of, in this unasked-for 
intelligence. ‘Loin de nous alarmer sur 


ce qui vient darriver, le prince Royal a‘ 


cru devoir retirer une partie, des. Poupes 
rassemblées sur la froutiere du Holstein. 
Crest A dire quwelles ne resteront. pas aussi 
concentrées qu’elles ont été depuis quelque 
temps. En_ effet nous n’avons par les 
mémes motifs pour les y tenir. Ni les 
Prussiens ni les Suedois ne s'y. trouvant plus, 
il west plus aussi probable que les Hosti- 
lités s'engagent sur notre propre terriloire ; 
de sorte que la plupart des régimens; avaient 
récu lorde de se retirer du coté de Sles- 
wick avant l’occupation.de Hamburg; et 
nous ne voyons point dans cet évenement 
quil y ait lieu.a le contremander. Mais le 
quartier géveral sera toujours a Kiel.” The 
Danish army then, except the small garri- 
sons. of Gluckstadt, Kiel, and Ploen, and 
an advanced guard under general Evald, 
may be considered as having retreated to 
the Dutchy,of Sleswick behind the Eyder. 
The French minister at Hamburg, and M. 
de Mortier, have conveyed the. most posi- 
tive assurances to this government of the 
respect which will be shewn to ils neutrality ; 
and as a proof of it, have iusisted on the 
precautions. taken in the. march of the 
troops from Bergedorff to Hamburg, to 
avoid a portion of Danish territory, which 
lies more conveniently for the road between 
the two places. .. Lhave, &c. B. GARLIKE, 
No. VIL— Extract of a Dispatch from 
- Benj. Garlike, esq, to visc. Howick, 
_ dated Copenhagen, 29th Nov. 1806. 
__It was perhaps to be expected that as 
the Danish troops had remained on the 
Holstein frontier, when there was .no war in 
- the north of Germany, and had actually 
been engaged with those of France, their 
sudden retreat to the Eyder would give 
rise to the supposition of some arrange- 
ment between the Danish and French go- 
yernments.—Mr.. Pierrepont will have in- 
formed your lordship of the very unfavour- 
able construction.of that retreat, which has 
been. transmitted to his Swe:dish majesty, 
and of the strong measures of .precaution 
‘which that monarch has PB ode it proper 
to adopt against the new danger that would 
result to his own interests and to those. of 
the allies.—Your lordship will Haye, borne 
in mind, that the very essence of the neu- 
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tral system maintained in this country has 
been repeatedly declared te be the guard: 

ing against every dishonourable proposition 
that might be recommended to the adop. 

tion of the prince royal.—With this recol- 
lection on my part, it did not even oceur 
to me, that his r. h. could consent to a con 
cession so much in his abhorrence as that 
of the abandonment of the duchy of Hol. 

stein to the French troops, ' for the sake of 
the quiet retreat of those of Denmark ‘to 
the banks of the Eyder; that is to say, 
that the richest province of tlhe crown 
should be gratuitously ceded to the enemy, 
with increased disadvantage and insecurit 

to Denmark ; and though the cession (of 
Holstein) would not have included Tonnin- 
gen and Husum, both being. in Sleswick, 
yet that the French troops should be 
brought within sight of one of those ports, 
and within a few English miles of the other. 
—Your lordship will therefore judge of 
the earnestness and of the caution with 
which I. brought this subject forward with 
count Bernstorff, as soon as possible after 
I had received Mr. Pierrepont’s letter, for 
the purpose of learning if any and what 
conditions had been stipulated with France 
on the retreat of the Danish troops to the 
Sleswick frontier; and I. have the satisfae- 
lion of assuring your lordship, that, in 
terms and manner to which I give my per- 
fect contidence, did count Bernstorf¥ endea- 
veur to remove the suspicions (which in 
truth I had not entertained) by assuring 
me, that no transaction whatever had taken 
place relative to the respective positions of 
the French and Danish troops, either in 
the shape of condition or of explanation, 
or by any communication between the two 
governments, and even that the retreat of 
the prince royal, and the assurances of se- 
curity conveyed by M. de Mortier and M. 
de Bourienne, had not depended on each 
other.— Count Bernstorti was further ear: 
nest that 1 should understand that the re- 
treat had not been determined on at the 
suggestion of France. But as it may be 
impossible for count Bernstorff himself te 
explain how a. suggestion of this nature 
may have been conveyed or admitted,, this 
last circumstance did) not so. particularly 
engage my attention——The retreat haying 
taken place with the approbation of the 
prince royal, there may be occasion to ve- 
gret that M. de Mortier‘and M..de Bou- 
rienne were not every way competent to 
the assurances in which they have abound- 
ed, that Holstein will not be attacked. | The 
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the government, encreases our apprehen- 


-” seerecy, on the ground of not forfeiting by 
preparations which may invite the enemy, 


_ sation with count Bernstorff. I should 


r to which that duchy was exposed, 
js at best not less than it was; and every 
account transmitted within these few days 
to Copenhagen, except those received by 


sions that the attack is not far off.—This 
possibility is at least‘now become so fami- 
liar to the government as to shew that 
they place their principal strength and 
hopes in the defence of the islands; and 
Ihave now, for the first time, some rea- 
son to believe that measures of precaution 
begin to be taken for the case of with- 
drawing the troops from Holstein, and of 
estabiishing some points of union and sup- 

I have not this intelligence ‘from the 
government. If measures of this nature 
have been considered as advisable, they 
will not be pursued without the strictest 


the advantages of the system in which they 
have persevered so long. I mean that they 
will not avow any measure of defence res- 
pecting the islands, till Holstein be really 
attacked by France, and certainly nat take 
any of an ostensible description.—This dis- 
position of the government makes the difhi- 
culty of affording or concerting the assist- 
ance of which they may stand in need. It 
is. of that apprehensive nature, as would re- 
fuse to admit thé most effectual succour 
that might be sent to the country, before it 
has been dejermined to adopt a course of 
undisguised and active war; and it must 
be on that occasion the more natural to 
hope, that however they may veil the at- 
tempt, every secret preparation for a sud- 
den display of force will be the daily and 
earnest labour of the Danish ministers.— 
To this object I have directed my conver- 


hope also, that there is fair ground to urge 
the courts of Copenhagen and Stockholm 
to some well concerted common measure 
of defence of the Danish islands. If the 
prejudices of the two countries are not in- 
surmountable, Denmark and Sweden have 
the motives and means of self-defence with- 
in themselves. They have local knowlege, 
and ships of war fitted to the coast; the 
proximity of Sweden and her actual hosii- 
lities may give the readiest assistance ; and 
favour even the timidity with which Den- 
mark may be disposed to come forward.— 
I am aware that the approaching season 
may render the operations of a fleet neither 
safe nor practicable; and that the main 
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and. Fionia (Fiunen) may require vessels 
large enough to be able to keep the sea, 
and small enough to shelter in the com- 
mon ports of' the islands. If these are 
difficulties, they are to be subdued by 
the governments themselves. My purpose 
can only be to advert incessantly to the 
subject in every direction likely to pro- 
duce the good understanding and con- 
cert, without which Zealand must become 
the passage for French troops into Sweden, 
and the seat of every mischievous operation 
against all the powers interested in the de- 
fence of the Baltic.—Hitherto I have not 
been able to engage the Danish ministers 
in a satisfactory discussion of the points in 
question; but I shall make the atlempt with 
the greater earnestness at this moment, as 
I learn from Mr. Pierrepont that the king 
of Sweden intends without loss of time to 
propose an interview with the prince royal ; 
the object of which I would flatter myself 
must be, their endeavour to concert the 
best means of their common defence. _ 

No. VIII.—Dispatech from visc. Howick 

to Benj. Garlike, esq. dated Downing 
street, 26th Dec. 1806. 

Sir; The apprehension entertained here, 
at the time of writing my last dispatch, of - 
the entrance of the French troops into Hol- 
stein, | am happy to find, was unfounded. 
But I cannot regard the respect which has 
hitherto been paid by the enemy to the 
neutralily of the Danish territory. as any 
thing more than the effect of a policy which 
for the moment is more convenient to them- 
selves.—It would be madness to trust to 
any assurances which may have been re- 
ceived from the French government on this 
point, so. far as to neglect a timely prepa- 
ration of those means of defence which to be 
effectual must uot be left to be sought for 
ina moment of immediate and pressing dan- 
ger.—I have urged the necessity of precau- 
tionary measures, which might be so con- 
ducted as neither to provoke nor to afford 
a pretext of hostilities on the part of the 
French, in the strongest manner to Mr. Rist. 
Above all, it is necessary that no time should 
be lost in concerting measures of common 
defence with the court of Sweden, to which 
so good an opportunity has been offered by 
the prompt and generous offer of his Swe- 
dish majesty.—Y ou will continue therefore 
to request from the court of Denmark a 
frank communication of its views, and te 
urge their immediate attention to the im- 
pertant objects above stated. I have, &c. 

Howick. 
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No. IX.—Dispatch from Benj. Garlike, 


esq. to viscount Howick, dated Co- 


penhagen, 20th Dec. 1806.—Received 


7th Jan. 1807. 


My lord, I deferred the honour of writ- 
ing to your lordship on my communica- 
tion to count Bernstorff of the principal 
’ points of your dispatch of the 3d December 
till | had an opportunity of seeing that mi- 
nister again, after he had submitted them 
to the cabinet ministers. I advert first, to 
the proposal of his Swedish majesty for the 
co-operation of 25,000 Swedish troops with 
those of his Danish majesty in Holstein. I 
cannot yet say in what manner this over- 
ture has been made to the prince royal ; 
but on both the occasions which I have had 
of discussing the subject here, I have found 
it attended with the most undisguised aver- 
sion ; as incongruous at this moment from 
a power at war to a power at peace ; inap- 
plicable with respect to time, if relied on 
when the attack of Holstein is no longer a 
problem ; unseasonable when no new cir- 
cumstance has occurred, except the repeti- 
tion of friendly assurances on the part of 
France ; and dangerous above all, as in- 
_ viting, or rather immediately committing, 

the country to unavoidable war.—I endea- 
voured in the geutlest manner possible to 
rescue the Swedish proposal from the 
weight of objections, which thus tend to 
enervate every wise and provident scheme 
of self-defence; and carried one degree 
further, must leave the country prostrate 
to no good-will, but that of the enemy.— I 
think it natural to suppose, that the Danish 
‘minister urged his objections in this instance 
with more than usual quickness, from his 
consciousness that the resolution is already 
taken to withdraw the Danish troops from 
Holstein, [ felt the conversation clogged 
on my side with the knowledge of that re- 
solution ; but it was not openly noticed on 
either.—Count Bernstorff than asked me, 
if I believed the king of Sweden could 
spare from his own dominions any number 
of men, which approached that of 25,000 ? 
This was not a question for me to answer ; 
but I pressed the Danish minister to consi- 
der, as exceedingly probable, that when his 
Swedish’ majesty resolved on making the 
offer, he was alarmed for the safety of the 
‘Danish peninsula; and that if such a force 


could not well be spared from Sweden, 


nothing could be a stronger proof of his 
Swedish majesty’s friendship, than the 
prompt desire which he must have enter- 
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tained to raise it by extraordinary means, 
It occurred to me before this last confe- 
rence took place, how little the probability 
was that the measure thus recommended 


by bis maj. would meet with the success — 


it deserved, I therefore _ previously pre- 
pared myself for endeavouring to derive 
from it at least the next and very import- 
ant advantage, that of familiarizing the Da- 
nish minister with the prospect of sincere 
co-operation on the part of Sweden, and of 
impressing them with the notion that, what- 
ever be the fate of the Swedish overture, 
the ground-work is thereby laid of a real 
good understanding between the two coun- 
tries.—Count Bernstorfi acknowledged that 
his Swedish majesty’s desire to have an in- 
terview with the prince royal, and the com- 
munication of the present overture, would 
be felt by the entire government ; and he 
assured me, that if Holstein were attacked, 
the concert between Denmark and Sweden, 
G. Britain and Russia, would be de facto 
established, and that this country would be 
most willing to add every resource of the 
monarchy to the assistance the allies could 
furnish.— 
penhagen a few days ago. I saw him the 
next day. He was more than usually 


prompt and clear as to the necessity of | 


maintaining the present system. He was 
averse to the admission of.a Swedish —_ 
a 


| into Holstein, but was persuaded of the 


vantage of an unreserved intercourse with 
Sweden. He acknowledged, I may say, 
the propriety of not defending Holstein 
(that is, the peninsula,) and as proof of his 
sincerity in this opinion, remarked that the 
abandonment of those provinces would ex- 
pose his own estates to the ravages of the 
French army. He thought the nature of 
the embarrassments of Denmark called for 
the utmost frankness towards enemies as 
well as friends, and believed that as little 
remains to be explained to France as to any 
other country. He appeared on all these 
points to speak as of so many fresh deci- 
sions of council, and desirous I should so 
understand them.—I make no doubt that 
the withdrawing of the troops sent to Hol- 
stein last year will be completely effected, 
(Count Bernstorff, however, always speaks 
of a cordon that will remain,) and that the 


government is sincere in the determination 


to oppose every thing to France, if she 
abuse the extreme condescension to which 
the prince royal has been brought. ——— 
glanced of his own accord to the conse- 


quences of a contrary line of conduct, and 


returned to 


~ couple of years.—According, then, to this. 


stein will be deprived of its main defence ; 
it is foreseen that it may be occupied by 


that to make such determination effectual, 
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of further compliance towards the French 

vernment, and did not scruple to declare, 
that theetiects alone of a war with England 
must destroy the Danish monarchy in a 


language, matters have advanced to an 
hin the neutrality of Denmark. Hol- 


the troops of Fraace ; Denmark will then 
be in a state of war with France, and will 
openly concert with G. Britain and Russia, 
and possibly with Sweden, for the defence 
of the Danish islands and the Baltic.—To 
these, the only measures that remain, the 
different parties may be desirous of direct- 
ing their own views, and encouraging each 
other ; but I have not scrupled, in conver- 
sation with the proper persons here, to 
speak of this position as fallacious and inse- 
cure, because weak in its nature, and liable 
to be surprised by the arts and activity of 
the enemy, and by the events which will 
arise.—If, however, the Danish navy is in 
the state of forwardness which has been 
represented, and nothing intervene to dis- 
turb the good intelligence of G. Britain 
and Russia with Denmark, it may still be 
hoped that every effort of France will fail 
against the power and resources of the 
Danish islands.—I have not failed to repeat 
to this government his majesty’s most gra- 
cious and friendly offer of assistance and 
support, if Denmark should ultimately be 
forced into a war with France for the pre- 
servation of her own independence; and I 
have the pleasure of informing your lord- 
ship, that the assurances of this constant 
disposition on the part of his majesty have 
been received with every expression that 
can interpret the fullest sense of the obli- 
gations and thankfulness of the Danish go- 
vernment. I have, &c. 

B. GARLIKE. 

No. X.—Extract of a Dispatch from 
visc. Howick to Benj. Garlike, esq. 
dated Downing Street, Jan 9th, 1807. 

His majesty has received with satisfac- 
tion the assurances that the court of Den- 
mark is determined to resist the demands 
of France, if pushed to a point that should 
be inconsistent with the honour and inde- 
pendence of that power. Of the sincerity 
and constancy of this determination his 
majesty’s government will not allow itself 
to doubt. But it is necessary to repeat, 


timely measures should be taken.—An im- 
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pis 
army of Denmark might, as has been stated 


by count Bernstorff, put an end at once to 
the neutrality which the latter government 


still wishes to preserve. But a previous 
and confidential explanation aud concert 
with Sweden on the measures necessary 
for the common defence of the two powers, 
could not have this effect, and is evidently 
necessary to render the co-operation offered: 
by Sweden of any advantage, whenever the 
time shall arrive at which the court of 
Denmark may find itself desirous of avail- 
ing itself of this offer—Upon the best 
means of defence it is impossible for this 
government to — to form a satisfac- 
tory opinion. It may be true that the 
peninsula affords no position in which the 
force of Denmark could hope to withstand 
the power of France; and it may be ad- 
visable, therefore, to withdraw the troops: 
for the defence of the islands. 

No. X1.—Extract of a Dispatch from 
Benj. Garlike, esq. to vise. Howick, 
dated Copenhagen, 28th Dec. 1806.—_ 
Received 12th Jan. 1807. . 

My lord; In your lordship’s dispatch of 
the 3d Dec. the passage relative to the 
possible sacrifice of a part of the Danish 
navy to the French, concludes with these 
words: “ Should any question of this sort 
arise, you will at once state, distinctly, and 
unequivocally, the feelings of this govern- 
ment upon it.”"—I have presumed, that. 
this passage gave me some latitude to judge 
of the propriety, as to time, of making the 
declaration which the chance of such a 
transaction would necessarily call for. It 
is therefore important that I should inform 
your Idp. that I have not communicated 
that part of the dispatch to the Danish go- 
vernment. The ground on which I have 
ventured on such a discretionary reserve is 
the strong belief, I trust.I am justified in 
entertaining, not only that no proposition 
of the nature in question has as yet been 
submitted to the prince royal; but that the 
military progress of the French arnis is not 
yet such as to suggest an arrangement so 
incompatible with the sentiments and prin- 
ciples which are known to predominate in 
that priuce’s character—Without, there- 
fore, some new and describable appearance 
to engage my attention, different from those 
which had possibly been conveyed to Eng- 
land when the dispatch was written, I hum 
bly trust it is consonant to the feelings of 
his majesty’s government towards that of 
Denmark, not to have taken.a step, which 


mediate junction of a Swedish force to the 


might at this moment only wound the prin- 
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cipal persous, and repel the confidence they 
seem willing to manifest.—The explanation 


into which I have entered, will, 1 hope, 


ard me from the supposition of not en- 
eavouring to give the proper eflect to the 
Instructions in question, on any change of 
circumstances leading to the supposition of 
your lordship’s dispatch. If I have already 
expressed some alarm on the chances of so 
bold an attempt on the part of the French 
government as that to which I allude, it 
has not been from apprehension of dis- 
honourable compromise on the part of Den- 
mark, but of the consequences of timidity 
and inadequate preparation, by which the 
enemy might be enabled rather to seize the 
fleet than treat for it—Your lordship’s dis- 
patch No. 7. having been written on the 
presumption that the French troops had 
entered Holstein; and probably after your 
lordship had received the report of the en- 
quiries I had made as to the retreat of those 
of Denmark (in my No. _) I have also for 
the present desisted from a forinal applica- 
tion on the subject of that dispateh; and 
humbly hope that my conduct in both 
these instances will not have met with his 
majesty’s disapprobation.—I find it difficult 
to obtain precise information as to the num- 
ber of Danish troops in Holstein, because 


it is not ascertained how far the regimeuts. 


_ still there have been reduced. Two regi- 
ments have returned to Funen. The Sles- 
wick and Jutland regiments have also re- 
turned. Two regiments belonging to the 
garrison of this place, are left at Kiel, Ploen, 
and Gluckstadt. Count Bernstorff tells 
me that four thousand men are on the line 
between those places; but these must be 
in the towns and villages. The garrisons 
just mentioned, and that of Rendsburgh, 
‘compose therefore the only remaining ac- 
tive force against the enemy. I shall re- 
suine this subject without delay. Lhave &c. 
GARLIKE. 
No. XIL.—Extract of a Dispatch from 
Vise. Howick to Benj. Garlike, esq. 
dated Downing Street, 22d Jan. 1807. 
Upon the points referred to in your dis- 
patches, I have already sent you full in- 
structions. However desirous hi: majesty 
may be of preventing any embarrassment 
to the court of Denmark with respect to 
the neutrality which that government is 
desirous of preserving; .this consideration, 
it is evident, can only apply to a real neu- 
trality, and cannot be carried so far as to 
admit of a succession of measures dictated 
bythe fear of France, which would in ef- 
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fect place Denmark.in a situation of aiding 
the hostilities of that power.—It so nearly 
concerns the safety of both powers to cui 
tivate the most: friendly understanding, in 
order to prepare the means of defence 
against a danger which equally threatens 
both, that this alone ought to obliterate the 


jealousies which have too much prevailed 


between the courts of Stockholm and Co. 
penhagen.—-So obvious aud so pressing a 
consideration, it is, however, but too evi- 
dent from the tenor of your dispatches; has 
not had its due weight; and your constant 
attention and good oflices will be employed 
to remove, as much as possible, the causes 
of that mutual suspicien and distrust, which 
must favour the designs of the common 
enemy. The evident necessity. of pro- 
viding for the security of his own domi- 
nions must, as I have formerly stated, sufli- 
ciently account for the preparations of the 
king of Sweden. Situated as he is, it is as 
clearly necessary for his Swedish majesty 
to require an explanation of the intentions 
of the court of Copenhagen. You will 
therefore support any requisition of this 
nature, which may be made in a friendly 
manner by the Swedish minister, with a 
view to those preparations of defence so 
imperiously called for by the present crisis. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, February 26. 


ORDERS IN CouUNCIL.] Lord St. John 
rose, in pursuance of notice, to bring for- 
ward his Resolutions respecting the Orders 
in Council. His lordship took a review of 
the explanations given by the French . go- 
vernment of the Decree, and of the docu- 
ments shewing the manner in which it was 
understood -by the American government, 
for the purpose of proving that the latter 
government never acquiesced in the French 
decree, considered as: affecting neutrals, 
and thence concluding, that this govern- 
ment had no right to issue Orders affecting 
the American trade. He contended also, 
that there was no sufficient evidence of the © 
execution of the French Decree, in making 
captures on the high seas, according to the 
terms of it, which could alone be evidence 
of such an execution of the decree as could 
be considered a violation of the law of na- 
tions. The information laid on the table 
was in this point defective, and did not 
appear to him to afford any sufficient rea-. 
son for issuing the Orders in Council, which 


he considered a gross violation of ; the law . 


towards Neutral States. 
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of nations, and fraught with great injustice 
His lordship con- 
cluded by reading the following Resolutions: 
— 1, That previous to the 11th of Nov. 
last, his majesty’s government was not in 

ssession of any proof, nor supposed 
ground of belief, that the United States of 
America had acquiesced in or submitted to, 
or intended to acquiesce in or submit to, 
the execution of such parts of the Decree 
of the 2ist of Nov. 1806, as purported to 
impose on Neutral Commerce, restraints in- 
consistent with the law of uations. 2. That 
it does not appear, that the said Decree, in 
so far as it may have been supposed to re- 
Jate to captures at sea, was In any one In- 
stance carried into execution, by the Prize 
Courts of France, or her Allies, previous to 
the 11th of Nov. last. 3. That on the 
18th of Oct. last, the ministers of the 
United States at this court, officially ap- 
prized his majesty’s Secretary of State, that 
their government had received from that 
of France, satisfactory explanations and as- 


_ surances, and that, in fact, the same never 


had been enforced against the Neutral 
Commerce of the United States. 4. That 
no official denial of the facts so asserted 
by the American ministers, appears to have 
been made on the part of his majesty’s se- 
cretary of state; nor any grounds alledged 
by him in which the American ministers 
could be questioned. 5. That under such 
circumstances the issuing the Orders in 
Council of the 11th and 25th of Nov. last, 
which Orders purported to compel the 
trading vessels of the said United States in 
all their voyages to and from the Continent 
of Europe to touch at the ports of this 
country, and to be there subjected, by the 
authority of the British government, to 
many and grievous restrictions, and a ma- 
nifest violation of the law of Nations, and of 
the rights and independence of a friendly 
Power.”—On the first Resolution being put, 

The Duke of Montrose rose and said, he 
perfectly agreed with the noble lord, that 
although the subject had been already be- 


_ fore the house, it was one that merited dis- 


cussion. He had forborne as yet to deliver 
his sentiments upon it, from a_ wish not to 
make up his mind without giving it the 
fullest consideration ; and having so done, 
he should not hesitate to give it as his firm 
opinion, that the Orders in Council were 
wise, politic, and calculated to answer the 
freat purpose of defeating the designs of 
our enemy, and ultimately convincing him of 
his error in the unjust system he was pur- 
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suing in carrying on the war. It was the 
government of France which had violated 
what was considered the law of nations, and 
it was prudent in that of this country to 
retaliate those ‘measures that were aimed 
at our very existence ; if the neutrals suf- 
fered any injury, it was France, and France 
alone, that they ought to look upon as the 
cause of that injury, and to which alone 
they ought to look for reparation. In his 
opinion, it was idle to talk of waiting to see 
whether the neuttals would have acquiesced 
in that Decree ; for when the distance was 
considered, it would plainly appear that our 
forbearance might have continued 3, 6, 
nay even 9 months, during the whole of 
which time the enemy would have derived 
all the advantages they expected therefrom, 
and England sustained all the injuries that 
were levelled at her ; for, light as somé 
persons might treat the force of France, he 
could not but recollect that she had still 
fleets, frigates, and numerous: privateers ; 
from these, under that Decree, much injury 
might have been done, in defiance of that 
superiority which, he was thankful and 
happy G. Britain could boast. As to what 
the noble lord had urged relative to the 
answer which the minister of marine’ had 
given to general Armstrong, it amounted to 
nothing more than that he thought Ame- 
rica was not to be included. But could any 
man suppose that the je pense’ of'a French 
minister of marine was a sufficient security 
against a positive decree so plain and direct, 
that those who ran might read ? No ; the 
American Resident ought not to have rested 
satisfied with less than a formal renuncia- 
tion, nor could our ministers consider lessthan 
that renunciation as a proof that the United © 
States were notincluded. Nay,upon the ques- 
tion being afterwards put to another French 
officer, his reply was, that he saw no excep- 
tions. For these among other reasons, he 
thought our executive government had 
acted wisely and politically in issuing those 
Orders in Council; that the Resolutions 
moved by the noble lord were unnecessary, 
and he therefore:hoped the house would 
agree with him in his moving the previous 
question. 
‘Lord Holland observed, that the Orders 
.in Council fell far short of that clearness 
which would enable him whe runs to 
read, He would not now enter into the 
question of the policy of these Orders, that 
‘being reserved for a subsequent discussion, 
‘but with respect'to the question of the law 


‘of nations, he held a very different opinion. 
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from the noble duke. -If a belligerent 
adopted a mode of conduct towards a neu- 


tral, which amounted to an act of hostility, 


and in which that neutral acquiesced, then 
he would admit the right:of the other bel- 
ligerent to retaliate. But in the case of 
the Berlin Decree, it had not only not been 
acquiesced in by America, but there was 
no proof of that part of it being executed 
which alone was a violation of the law of 
nations, namely, capturing neutrals on the 
_ high seas, for violating the terms of the 


decree, He contended, therefore, that on 


neither of these grounds was there any jus- 
tification of the Orders in Council. His 
Idp. commented on the Note of Mr. Can- 
ning to the American ministers, stating, 
that it was the dt of the neutral to en- 
deavour to procure the. revocation of the 


obnoxious decrees, a doctrine which he con- 
— as tending to produce endless war- 


Te. 
The Earl of Mulgrave contended, that 
the French government having endeavoured 
to execute its decree of blockade agaiust this 
country, by the confiscation of all neutrals 
conveying British produce or manufactures, 
or trading from the ports of this country, 
it became the duty of this government to 
adopt some counteracting measure, which 
should force the enemy to raise the block- 
ade of this country. That which had been 
resorted to, was the most mitigated measure 
that could be adopted with a view to the 
continuance of neutral trade, and compel- 
ling the enemy to receive neutral vessels 
into his ports trading from this country. 
If the French decree and the Orders in 
Council were both executed, then of course 
there could be no trade between this coun- 
try and that part of the continent of Europe 
under the influence of the enemy, some 
injury would result to us, but the greatest 
privations must be indured by the enemy. 
With respect to Mr. Canning’s Note, his 
ldp. referred to the Note of lord Howick, 
‘stating that the measures adopted by the 
Order in Council of the 7th of Jan. would 
~ be continued till the decree of the French 
government was formally repealed, for the 
urpose of proving that the language in this 
ete was cmsilar to that used by Mr. Can- 
ning. His'lordship deprecated the conduct 
adopted by noble lords on the other side, 
ip discussing different parts of the Orders, 
and calied upon them to discuss the whole 
policy of the measure. 
Lord Auckland depreeated a war with 


America, which he considered oue of the 


* 
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worst misfortunes that could befal the 
country, and which he thought the Orders 
in Council tended to produce. 

Lord Redesdale contended that the Or. 
ders in Council of the 7th of Jan. and 
those of the 11th and 25th of Nov. were 
founded on the same principles, and were 
equally consistent with the law of nations, 

The Earl of Lauderdale deprecated the 
mode of argument adopted by the noble 
and learned lord, by justifying one mea- 
sure by another. He contended, that the in- 
formation on the table not only did not | 
provean increased rigour in the execution of 
the French decree, but that a great part of it 
rather proved a relaxation of the provisions 
of that decree, and he believed, that his noble 
friends, had they continued in administra. 
tion, would rather upon such information 
have been inclined to revoke the order of 
the 7th of Jan. than to have resorted to 
any harsher measure. As to the objection, 
that they discussed parts of the Orders, 
each part formed a question of the greatest 
magnitude to the country, and if they were 
not all discussed together, it was the fault 
of noble lords on the other side, who had 
refused to go into a committee on the Or- 
ders in Council. A noble duke had quoted 
the letter of his noble friend to Mr. Rist, to 
shew that he threatened to put the coasts of 
the enemy into a state of bleckade, as a 
matter of retaliation. If he had proceeded 
but four or five words farther, he would 
have seen that the noble lord’s words 
were, “that G. Britain would have enforced 
such blockade by its maritime superiority,” 
athing which made the measure legitimate, 
and consistent with the law of nations; and 
there was not one word to shew that they 
meant it in mere retaliation. 

The Earl of Westmoreland said, that no- 
ble lords made the inconsistencies of which 
they complained. They would not divide 
the question of the Orders in Council into 
two points of view, in which it ought to be 
considered—into that which the crown did 
from its prerogative of war, and what was 
agreeable to the municipal law of | the 
land.—In adverting to America, he warmly 


contended that the measures of the late 
| goverument caused that irritation which ap- 
peared in the disposition and councils of 
that country; and concluded by expressing 


a sentiment of amity and friendship towards 
that country, whose very existence he con- 
sidered to depend upon the greatness and 
prosperity of this. 

Earl Grey vindicated the late govern- 


( 

| | 
| | 


_ He declared that he could not discover any 
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‘ment from the aspersions that had been 
thrown upon them, by asserting that the 
Order of the 7th Jan. was an act of reta- 
liation, and that it avowed the principle 
upon which the Order in Council of the 
lith Nov. was founded. He distinctly 
shewed, that there was not the slightest si- 
niliarity, and he strongly animadverted on 
the disingenuous manner. in which a noble 
and learned lord had partially quoted and 
misrepresented his note to Mr. Rist. He 
also explained the course of proceeding 
which had been taken with respect to Ame- 
rica, and shewed that the declarations 
made to them by the late government, had 
been satisfactory, as would have been 
proved to the house, if the Answer to Mr. 
Madison had been laid upon the table. He 
observed, on the reparation made by the 
present ministers for the affair of the Chesa- 
peake, that it had at least been tardy, since 
several months had elapsed before the de- 
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and soat length they determined to send Mr. 
Rose to America. He defended the mea- 
sure of the Orders in Council as indispen- 
sible on our part,and argued that the proofs 
of the submission of neutrals to the Decree 
of the French were clear and manifest. 
The answer of M.-Decrés to the applica- 
tion of Mr. Armstrong was by no means 
satisfactory. 
ion, whereas he ought to have given the 
explanation of the government. 


on the other side. 
the decrees of France against the trade of 
this country, and cited the few instances in. 
which the 
admitted the right of fair retaliation, pro- 
vided it did not extend to the injury of 
neutral powers. He adverted to the cala- 
mities which must arise to our merchants. 
and manufacturers by enforcing these orders 
in council; and the mischievous consequen- 
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He stafed only his own opin- 


Lord Grenville combatted the arguments 
His lordship reviewed 


had been fully enforced: he 


parture of Mr. Rose, and he expressed his | ces to our West India colonies, should the 


fears, that at the very time they were now 
debating the Orders in Council, as they 
applied to America, ministers might be in 
possession of the determination of the 
American government on the point. 

Lord Hawkesbury entered at length in- 
to the pretended distinction between the 
Order of the 7th Jan. and the late Orders. 


difference in principle, and scarcely any 
difference in language. When noble lords 
said it was not an act of retaliation, they 
should look back to the Papers, where it 
was distinctly stated to be in retaliation of 
the enemy's Decree. But neither that 
measure nor the present, though in their 
consequences they touched neutrals, could 
be said to be against neutrals. They were 
against the enemy, and it was only by their 
consequences that they affected neutrals. 
This was the nature of all belligerent acts. 
A measure was taken by the enemy in hos- 
tility to us, and which in its result affected 
neutrals; we retaliated on the enemy 
and that also affected neutrals; but surely 
they could offly complain of the original 
aggressor. With respect to the tardy 
reparation made to America for the affair 
of the Chesapeake, they had made instant 
Teparation, even before any remonstrance 
or complaint was made. They e ed 
that the American ministers would have 
been intrusted to settle the business here. 
And so they were; but their instructions 
were to mix so many other matters with 
it, that it was found to be impossible, 


differences between this country and Ameri- 
ca long subsist; and concluded, by advis- 


ing his majesty’s ministers to adopt those 
measures now that would be considered as 
acts of generosity and conciliation towards 
that country, rather than wait for the time 
when they must adopt them through ne- 
cessity. 
The Earl of Galloway contended, that 
the justification of ministers might be drawn 
from the speeches of noble lords on the 
other side of the house, who all made the 
reservation that the maintenance: of our 
maritime rights ought to be paramount to 
every other consideration. The Orders 
in Council, he considered a just and a wise 
measure, which should therefore have his 
support.—The house then divided—For the . 
previous ques....66,... Proxies 71—137 
Against it..... 24,...Proxies 23— 47 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, February 29. 


[Kinc’s MEssaGE RESPECTING AN AN- 
NUITY TO THE Family oF THE LaTE Lorp 
Laks. }]—The house went into a Committee 
on his majesty’s message respecting an 
Aneaily to the Family of the late lord 

e. 

Lord Castlereagh, in calling the atten- 
tion of the committee to his majesty’s 
most gracious Message, trusted that the 
propositions he had to offer in pursuance 


Vor. X. 


of - Message, would find but little | 


4 
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_ difference of opinion as to the propriety of 
acceding to it. When his majesty called 
upon parliament to substantiate those 
- marks of his royal favour and approbation 
which he conferred upon distinguished 
nayal and military characters, the house of 
commons always answered the call with 
promptitude and liberality. The reason 
why this application was not made imme- 
diately on the intelligence of the service 
done, and at the same time that the highest 
honour his majesty could confer was be- 
stowed on lord Lake, was, that lord Lake 
was then absent in India, and it was not 
known that his circumstances were such 
as to require the aid of public liberality. 
After the return of the noble lord, which 
was soon followed by his much lamented 
death, he received such marks of the favour 
of the crown, and other distinguished 
branches of the royal family, that he felt 
himself inssome measure able to support 
his dignity without public aid, and he, of 
course, felt unwilling to come forward 
with such an application as that which 
gave rise to his majesty’s gracious Mes- 
sage, now under consideration. ‘This-coun- 
try had by his unfortunate death lost one 
of its most valuable military officers, and on 
inquiry into his circumstances, they were 


found inadequate to support the hereditary 
~ honours his majesty had bestowed as the 


reward of his services. Thus, while the 
services were of that distinguished nature 
as to afford the strongest claim to parlia- 
mentry reward, the circumstances of the 
family were such as to strengthen that 
claim. Lord Lake’s military life had been 
a succession of brilliant and meritorious 
actions, from the time of the American war 
down to his last campaignsir. India. . Some 
of his lordship’s acts were such as to bring 
home to him personally, the whole merit 
- of .the success of some of the most distin- 
guished victories gained, among which he 
was bound to particularize that of Lin- 
celles by the British arms. r Never, in 
fact, did any man present to his troops, in 
the day of battle, more striking examples 
of every quality that were calculated to 
inspire valour and to lead to victory. ‘The 
game principle to which the French gene- 

ls owed most of their victories in the late 

rs, that of exposing their own persons 
in every point of imminent danger and 
apparently doubtful - isstie, was eminently 
conspicuous in lord Lake’s military con- 


duct. Whatever difference of opinion might | 


exist, with respect to the policy pursued | 


in the recent goverriment of Indfa, certainly | 
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there was room for no difference as to the 
importance of the services rendered 
lord Lake in the military department, 
This would be particularly felt at the pre- 
sent moment, when the French, meditating : 
an attack upon our Indian empire, were 
obliged to wait to establish a footing, and 
to break ground in Persia, instead of com- 
mencing at once on the banks of the’ 
Jumna or the Ganges, with a Mahratta 
army disciplined and commanded b 
French officers. To lord Lake belon 
the merit of dispersing and destroying that 
army, and thus establishing the security 
of our Indian empire ona basis more solid, . 
He did not think it necessary to enter 
more at large on the subject, as he felt 
that every one must be sensible of the value 
of the services of the illustrious deceased, 
He should also, to save the time of the com- 
mittee, state now another motion which he 
intended to offer after the one founded on 
his majesty’s message should be disposed 
of. This was a motion for a monument to 
be erected to the memory of lord Lake, 
He was aware that this was a testimon 
of public gratitude, seldom asked but 
when the individual fell in battle, in the 
moment of victory, or died of wounds re- 
ceived in the country’s cause. But, there ” 
were some few instances which were par- 
ticularly distinguished from this rule, and 
when repeated signal victories had been 
gained without depriving the country of the 
life of the person who had achieved them, — 
Lord Howe’s life of glory had been thought 
worthy of this distinction, and he trusted 
there would be found equal ground to 
make a similar exception in favour of lord 
Lake. This was a reward the most cheap, 
and an incentive the most powerful. He 
had further only to add, that as it was just 
and customary, that the pension should 
commence from the time of the act that 
called for the exercise of the royal preroga- 
tive and bounty, lord Lake’s forbearance 
from preferring his claim, should be no bar 
to the benefit being enjoyed from the date of - 
the battle of Delhi, from which he derived 
his title. This extension of the grant would 
afford the means of making some arrange- 
ments for the benefit of the female part of 
the family, who, he was very sorry to say, 
were left in a most unsatisfactory state, 
The late lord Lake having died before the 
application to parliament could be made, 
his life'was not counted as one of the three 
for which it was usual to grant provisions 
of this kind. The grant would be to the 
present lord and the two next heirs. The 
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' proposed to the house, merely a provision 


- but that circumstance did not preclude the 
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the 2000/. a-year;- but to the, grant of 
9000 7. and the expence of a public monu- 
ment, he should decidedly object. 


noble lord moyed accordingly, «That the 
annual sum of 2000/. nett be granted to 
his majesty out of the Consolidated Fund 
of Great Britain, the said Annuity to com- 
mence from the 11th Sept. 1803, and be | t 
settled in the most beneficial manner upon | t 
visc. Lake, and the two next succeeding 
heirs male of gen. visc. Lake, deceased, 
on whom. the fe of visc. Lake and baron 
Lake, of Delhi and Laswary, and of Aston 
Clinton, in the county of Buckingham, 
shall descend.” 

Mr. Whitbread said, although he had no 
objection to go with the noble lord in the 
very high encomiums he had bestowed 
upon the military character of lord Lake, 
and to acknowledge that he had rendered 
important services to his country, yet, 
whatever might be his own wish that those 
services should be remunerated with libe- 
rality,, still he felt it a duty paramount 
to all delicacy upon the subject to declare 
his. sentiments, when the purse of the 
country, already so heavily burthened, 
was in question. . His majesty’s message 


of 2000/. a-year to the two next heirs in 
‘succession of gen. Lake ; but the noble 
lord had now proposed not merely to ex- 
tend this annuity to another generation, 
‘but to give it a retrospective operation, to 
no less an amount than 9000/. The noble 
lord had pleaded, in excuse for not haying 
sooner proposed this remuneration, the 
great distance at which gen. Lake was; 


knowledge of his services, nor prevent his 
‘majesty from immediate remuneration, if 
it were deemed necessary ; but at the end 
of five years to bring forward this propo- 
sition, and to claim arrears for all that 
time, though no remuneration was till now 
\thought necessary, was what he could not 
accede to. - The noble lord had been in 
_possession of very lucrative employments, 
which enabled him to receive large sums 
of money ; so large, indeed, as to render 
it quite indecorous to come forward during 
his, life-time with such a proposition as 
this ; but no sooner was he deceased, than 
“it was found out that his affairs were so 
-embarrassed as to leave his heirs totally 
unable to support the dignity of the rank 
they inherited. Certainly, the condition 
of the family of lord Lake, as represented 
by the noble lord, rendered the duty ex- 
tremely painful of disapproving any pro- 
vision for the successor of the noble lord ; 
and to prevent, as it were, the peerage 


‘and seven children. 
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Mr. W. Dundas supported the claims to 
he pension and the monument. ' He 
hought it the strongest recommendation 


of lord Lake, that he had returned from 
filling one of the highest offices in India, 
comparatively poor. 


Mr. M. A. Taylor admitted that lord 


Lake had had liberal allowances to sup- 
port his dignity in the station he had filled ; 
but his expences were fully equal to them. 
The splendour of his appointments, the 
ee rae of an open table for his officers, 
an 


the well-known acts of his private 


munificence, had prevented him from ac- 
cumulating money ; and when it was re- 
collected, that, at his decease, the only 
provisign he was able to make for his seve- 
ral daughters was 1500]. each, he was con- 
fident, that a British house of commons 
would never consider such a provision 
adequate for the daughters of such a man. 
Happy would it be for England, and for 
India, if every commander sent thither 
imitated the principles and the conduct of 


lord Lake! He did not use his power for 


the purposes of plunder to-enrich his’ fa- 


mily. He returned from India with onl 

a forturfe of 40,000/. to provide for a wife 
ir John Stewart 
had received his pension in consequence 
of his services; and that gallant general, 
although’ a single man, had declared to 
him’ he never could save any thing from 
the allowances assigned him ; but if mili- 
tary officers who happened ‘to be married 
were to devote their whole lives to their 


‘country’s service, and were taught not to 


look ‘up to their country for any provision 
for their children, left destitute by their 
deaths, it were better to’ pass a law at 
once, binding them to chastity like Catholic 
gin vee) and thereby prevent them’ from 
aving children to provide for. eg 

Lord Castlereagh had not thought it ne- 
cessary to be so particular in stating the 
narrow circumstances of lord Lake’s fa- 
mily ; but he believed, that in fact, these 


‘ladies would take, under the will, little 


more than half the sum mentioned by the 
‘hon. member who had just sat down. 
General Tarleton supported the motion, 
and detailed the particulars of the storming 
of the trenches at Lincelles, defended by 
6000 French troops, by 1600 British under 
lord Lake. It was an additional claim, 


that the noble lord had returned from 


from being sullied, he would consent to 


India in circumstances that formed adirect 
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contrast with those in which Lucullus re- 
turned from Asia, and Massena from Italy.’ 
There could be nothing, in his opinion, 
more honourable to that noble lord’s cha- 
racter, than that he returned from India 
poor, and died honourable. As to the 
proposed monument, it had his hearty as- 
sent, as he was convinced there was not 
a greater idol throughout the whole army 
than the late lord Lake. 

Lord Folkestone said, he felt disagreeable 
sensations in opposing this resolution, but 
he did it upon general grounds. If the 
argument that had been used as to the late 
lord Lake’s poverty was good for any 
thing, it must go to this, that if any person 
who had signalized himself in the service 
of his country, should, notwithstanding his 
lucrative situation, die, leaving his family 
poor, they were to become a burden upon 
the public. He should forbear discussin 
the general services and merits of load 
Lake, as he had heard no arguments used 
that could justify the motion that had been 
made. He could not agree that a monu- 
ment should be erected to his memory at 
the public expence, as that was an honour 
that ought nat to be conferred on any 
officer who had not fallen in the moment 
of victory. ‘ 


Earl Temple differed from the noble lord 
who had just sat down, as he could not 


. conceive there could be a greater claim 
to public gratitude than that which had 
been stated. In his opinion, lord Lake’s 
having returned from India to this country, 
and dying under the circumstances that 
had been represented, not only entitled his 
family to the consideration of the public, 
_ but shewed that he had acted in a manner 
highly creditable to himself, and honour- 
able to the nation. He trusted, however, 
that the house would not suffer his children 
to remain in such a state of honourable 
poverty. | 
Mr. Swmner contributed his testimony 
to the eminent.services and qualifications 
of the noble general. It was true, that 
_ the emoluments of his situation were great, 
but his private charities, and his generosi- 
ty to the officers engaged in the same 
service, exhausted his fortune to an ex- 
tent which it would be difficult to ascer- 
tain. As to. the observation, that the ap- 
plication might have been made sooner, 
he should only remind the house, that so 
long as lord am was in the enjoyment of 
such emoluments abroad, his disposition 
_ was such that he disdained making any ap- 
plication for further rewards at home. This 


inclination to withhold his just claim, gave 
that noble lord, in his opinion, a greater 
title to the gratitude of his country. He 
even thought, that what was proposed to 
be granted was not sufficient, and nothing 
prevented him from moving for a greater 
aliowance, but his unwillingness to inter- 
fere with those whose duty it was to sug- 
gest and propose what they conceived 
proper upon such an occasion. 

Colonel Wood said, that he never rose 
with greater satisfaction than he did in 
supporting this motion, for if ever there 
was a man entitled to the gratitude and 
esteem of his country, it was lord Lake, 
He was unwilling to detract from the merits 
of lord Howe, but he could not help think- 
ing, that the eminent services of lord Lake, 
in India, were of infinitely greater impor- 
tance to the country, and well entitled him 
to that monument which was proposed to 
be raised to his memory. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that he had informa- 
tion which induced him to believe, that 
although lord Lake might have died worth _ 
only 40,000/. he brought with him from 
India nearer 140,000/. He thought that 
in all such cases a committee should be 
appointed to inquire into the actual cir- 7 
cumstances of those who claimed pen- 
sions. If lord Lake’s poverty proceeded 
merely from his neglecting to embrace the 
which presented themselves 
to him of enriching himself, it would be the 
brightest jewel in his character. He had, 
however, reason to believe that such was 
not the fact. He had, however, no objec- 
tion to the peerage being accompanied with 
a pension, as he thought not only dignity 
but independence should be attached to 
a peerage. He had understood, that the 
real cause of lord Lake’s dying in such 
moderate circumstances, was, that he had 
honourably discharged out of the money 
he made in India, those immense debts 
which he had previously contracted in 
this country. 

Sir A. Wellesley said, that it was very 
true that lord Lake was greatly in debt 
previous to his going to India, and to the 
discharge of those debts, the residue of 
his pay and appointments, after the neces- 
sary expence of his establishment was de- 
ducted, was constantly applied, and ‘paid 
over to an agent that went from England 
for that purpose. As to the circumstances 
of lord Lake’s family, he knew that his fa- 
mily estate only amounted to about 800i. 
a year, and that the money that he died 
worth was only from 35,000/. to 40,000/, 
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Such being the actual state of his circum- 
stances, it was evident that the dignity of 
the peerage could not be supported by 
his successor, nor his family provided for, 
unless the house should agree to grant the 
pension. 
Mr. Whitbread did not deny that lord 
Lake had performed great services ; but 
still he did not think those services of so 
pre-eminent a nature as to be entitled to 
such extraordinary rewards. In the ac- 
tual circumstances of lord Lake’s family, 
he could not object to the usual pension of 
2,000/. per annum, although he must ob- 
ject to the additional grant. Applications 
to the house for pensions of this descrip- 
tion were made on the ground of services, 
and not of poverty. When the great duke 
- of Marlborough rendered the nation im- 
rtant services, they were most munifi- 
cently rewarded. The muniticence of the 
nation in this respect, was not on account 
of the circumstances of the duke of Mar!- 
borough, for he was not a poor man, but 
it was proportioned to the services he had 
performed. If lord Lake had performed 
services of that description, the reward 
would have gone on the same principle. 
He believed that lord Lake was a very 
brave officer, and much beloved by the 


army; but. mere gallantry as an officer 
did not entitle any man to claim such re- 
wards, Ifit were so, the hon. generals 
who had spoken might also claim pensions 
of 2,000/. a year: although the house 
might be very well prepared to admit their 
merits, yet. they would be very unwilling 


to grant them the pensions. In the present 
case, he saw no other plea for the extraor- 
dinary ant, except the necessities of lord 
Lake’s family. 
said, that, as it was stated 
that the fortunes of lord Lake’s daughters 
did not exceed 1500/. he thought it would 
be much better to give the sum of 9000/. 
among the younger children, than make it 
@ present to the inheritor of the title. 

Sir F. Burdett rose to enter his protest 
against the grant. He had two objec- 
tions; one on personal grounds, and the 
other —_ constitutional grounds. The 
personal objection was this, that when any 
individual. came forward to claim a pen- 
sion on the ground of services, those ser- 

vices should be of a very distinguished 
nature. There ought not to be any ne- 
<essity for asking when and where those 
services were performed ; but they should 
be services of that brilliant kind, that the 
fame of them should. ring through the 


world. In the present circumstances: of 
the country, when the people of England 
were ietheond and exhausted with taxa- 


- tion, he did not think that any extraordi- 


nary grants of money should be voted as a 
remuneration for services which were not 
in themselves of extraordinary merit. 
This was the whole of the personal objec- 
tion, as he did not deny that lord Lake 
was a gallant officer, and had performed 
some services, although he differed with 
many hon. members as to the value of those 
services.—His great objection, however, 
to the grant, was upon constitutional 
grounds. He thought that his majesty 
had ample resources and means to reward 
every merit of this nature, and that there 
‘was no necessity for applying to parlia- 
‘ment to lay a new burden upon the peo- 
ple. He should ask, what had become of 
all those sinecures which were at the dispo- 
.sal of the crown, and under the patronage 
of ministérs? Whenever they had been al- 
luded to in that house, it was always argued 
by ministers, that these things were very 
necessary, in order to enable the crown to 
reward eminent services; but, whenever 
there were any eminent services to be re- 
warded, instead of giving any of those 
places which it was pretended that they 
ought to have the patronage of, for the 
reward of eminent services, the real re- 
ward was always made to come by im- 
posing an additional burden on the peo- 
ple. He should wish to ask the gentle- 
men on the other side, what kind of 
eminent services those were, for the re- 
ward of which those things were given? 
They were services which never saw the 
light—services which none but the minis- 
ters knew any thing about. When, how- 
ever, any real service was performed, they 
applied to parliament to reward it, by lay- 
ing additional burdens on an exhausted 
people. On this principle, he felt it his duty 
to take the sense of the house upon the 
motion, and call fora division. As to the 
merits of lord Lake, he thought that was a 
very minor consideration. Whatever the 
merits of that — officer might be, the 
remuneration he received was not behind 
them. There were many other gallant 
officers who had performed services which 
had been by no means rewarded in the 
proportion that lord Lake’s had been. He 
believed that if lord Lake were now alive, 
he could not consent to put in a claim for 


additional grants to reward his services, 


which grants must be another burden im- 
posed upon an exhausted people. If his 
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‘merits had been eat, the merits of the 
— of England were not small. . They 
submitted with unexampled patience 


to privations and sufferings of every kind. 
If all merit was to be rewarded, where was 
their merit to find its remuneration or re- 
ward? The only reward which they could 
receive was from the watchful attention of 
the house over their purse, and to prevent 
any unnecessary burdens being imposed 
on them: From these considerations, he 
felt it his duty to oppose the motion. 
The Chancellor of the Exc said, that 
he should not feel it necessary to trouble’ 
the house with many observations, as the 
grounds ‘stated by his noble friend ap- 
_ peared so generally to meet the approba- 
tion of the house. He ‘perfectly agreed 
with the hon, baronet who spoke last, that. 
‘the people of England had a right now, 
and at all times, to claim from that house. 
a vigilant attention to the economical ma- 
nagement of their affairs y but Me believed 
the hon. baronet would ‘not convince the 
house or the country, that parsimony in 
rewarding eminent services was the best 
‘or truest economy. If, as the hon. baronet 
had stated, the present times were times 
of great peril, ‘there was the more neces- 
- sity for marking their sense of distinguish- 
ed military services. He could not see 
what practical object could be ‘accom- 
plished by declamations on the merits of 
the people of England, although it was 
undoubtedly true that they had considera- 
‘ble merit in bearing so well the burdens 
which the necessity of the times imposed 
‘upon them. But how was this merit to 
be rewarded? Was it by giving them 
pensions of this nature? If not, he did 
not see how that argument bore upon the 
resent question. ‘The hon. baronet had 
talked of the unexampled means which 
the crown possessed of rewarding merit of 
this sort. He knew of no such unex- 
ampled: means; and the -hon. baronet 
might have known, that the crown was 
limited in the power of granting pensions 
‘on the Civil List, and could not give a 
greater pension than 1,200/. per annum, 
which, r all deductions, would not pro- 
duce more than 800/. per annum clear; 
and that would be evidently inadequate 
for the reward of such'services as those of 
Jord Lake. 
General observed, that while 
_the hon. baronet thought that the merit of 
lord Lake ‘was no ground ‘for the pension, 
@ noble lord who sat behind’ him (lord, 


Folkestone) had contended, that’ the 
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cessity of his family was no ground either, 
If, then; both thie of merit 
necessity were taken away, the motion 
must be, of course, rejected. Ins eaking 
of'the merit of lord Lake, from his own 


knowledge, he would say, that he was as 


cool ‘and intrepid. as any man in action, 
and that his generosity was shewn no- 
where in a more conspicuous manner than 
in the tield of ‘battle. He not only dis- 
tinguished himself for his humane atten. 
tion in visiting the sick and wounded, but 
he often supplied their wants from his own 
means. His table was not only open to 
‘his brother officers, but his wine went to 
the sick and wounded of the private 
soldiers. Hedid not think that the hon. 
baronet would condemn an expenditure of 
this nature, or think that his family should 
suffer from his well-directed liberality. . 
« Mr. Bankes said, that, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, he must agree in 
voting for the motion. He believed, in ge- 
neral, that the rewarding merit was the best 
economy ; yet although he agreed in the 
ee of the pension being now granted, 
e did not believe that the house could 
ever have been persuaded to agree to it, 
if it had been applied for immediately after 
the battle of Delhi, and when lord Lake 
held ‘such important and lucrative situa- 
tions. He. believed that he carried his 
wishes as far as any man for every. possi- 
ble retrenchment in the public expendi- 
ture, but he disclaimed the idea of parti- 
cipating in the sentiments which had been 
delivered by the hon. baronet, and which 
he conceived would produce no other 
effect except» to cause discontent. He 
disapproved, generally, of the want of 
discrimination on the part of ministers, in 
bestowing titles upon persons who had not 
sufficient fortune to support their rank, 
and who must then become either pen- 
sioners of the crown, or burdens upon the 
people. There were more pensions of this 
sort given to persons of the most distin- 
guished rank than the country were aware 
of. As toa public Monument, he did not 
believe there was any case since the death 


of lord Howe, where that honour was con- ~ 


ferred on any military: officers, except 
those who died or received wounds in the 
field of battle. He begged leave,, how- 
ever, to assure the military men who were 
the personal friends of lord Lake,. that in 


‘any observations he made, he was only 


actuated b Ce motives, and by no 
means wished to derogate from the cha- 


racter or services of that gallant officer, or 
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to take away any thing from the fame and 
glory which he had acquired. 

Lord G. Cavendish agreed with the hon. 
member who spoke last, that titles ought 
not #6 be bestowed without great consi- 
deration, both of the services of the indi- 
yidual and of his means to support the 
dignity and independence of the peerage. 
He thought the peerage was often very 
improperly given to military men, whose 
services were by no means of the first 
order. This, however, was not the case 
with respect to the gallant officer, whose 
merits and whose claims were now under 
consideration. He should think the house 
would act in a niggardly manner, if they 
were to refuse what was now proposed for 
the family of lord Lake. 

Mr. Lyttleton said, that although he did 
not pretend to be a perfect judge of the 
military merits of lord Lake, yet every 
body had agreed that the merits of the 
noble lord were conspicuous, and that if 
they were not of the first class, they at 
least approximated very much to the first 
class. Instead of wishing that services of 
this nature should be rewarded by the 
crown, without the intervention of parlia- 
ment, he should wish the rewards of merit 
and public service to flow more immedi- 
ately from the people. He wished the 
patronage of the crown was retrenched ; 
and he thought the ministers would have 
come down to the house with much more 

e, if, when they made an application 
or this grant, they had pointed out a cor- 
responding retrenchment. 

e Secretary at War bore testimony to 
the professional merit and important ser- 
vices of lord Lake. He thought, that upon 
constitutional grounds, it would be dan- 
gerous and improper that poverty and the 
peerage should be associated together. 

Mr. Tierney expressed a fear, that it 


would be considered, that the house shew- 


ed too great a readiness to dispose of the 
public money. He agreed implicitly with 
the hon. baronet, that the house should 
anxiously watch over the expenditure of 
the public money ; but he did not think 
the people would thank him for his anxiety 


_in watching over the public expenditure, 


80 far as to refusé a well-merited reward 
to a gallant officer. The first question 
which he thought ought to be considered 
was, whether he had deserved the peerage 
or not; and secondly, whether the grant 


proposed was a proper one. He would 


not however allow, that whenever a peer- 
age was granted on account of military 


services, a pension should be voted by 
that house. He should now take the oppor- 
tunity to lay in his claim to protest against 
this doctrine ona future day, if it should be 
proposed in favour of other new-made 
peers; but as for lord Lake, it must be al- 
lowed that it was almost impossible for any 
British officer to be placed in a higher or 
more responsible: situation than) he was ; 
and then the question would be, how did ‘he 
perform his duty inthat situation? It had 
been generally admitted, that no officer 
could have conducted himself with more 
integrity. He could speak from the 
means of information which the situation 
he had lately held (President of the Board 
of Controul) gave him. The merits of 
lord Lake were not merely in the field of 
battle, but he conducted himself with 
great ability in some delicate negociations 
with the native powers of India. He 
thought a person placed in a high and 
responsible situation, and who was: emi- 
nently successful, did deserve the peerage, 
and that the grant proposed was not too 
much. The utmost pension which the 
crown had the power of bestowing, which 
was 1200/. per annum nominally, but 


really no more than 800/. would be by’ 


no means an adequate remuneration for 
such services. As to.a public monument, 
he could wish that that honour should be 
reserved exclusively to those generals who 
received their death in the field of battle. 
The East India company were, however, 
often liberal in those things; and as his 
— services had been performed in 
ndia, he thought it would be becoming 
in them to take this part of the’ expence 
upon themselves, 


Mr. W. Smith said, that from the argu- 


ments he had now heard, he wished to re- 
tract the opinion he had expressed about 
the public monument. He defended the 
observations of the hon. baronet from the 
constructions which had been put upon 
them. 809 

‘Sir F. Burdett said, that he had + been 
most entirely misrepresented by the right 
hon. the chancellor of the exchequer. as 


to what he had said about the means which © 


the’ crown possessed-of rewarding eminent 
services. He had not alluded to the pen-: 


sion list, or thought of it; he alluded di- . 


rectly to the great offices, sinecures and re- 
versions, which ministers always pretend- 
ed were necessary, in order’ to allow the 
crown the means of rewarding eminent 
services. He was surprized that the right 
hon. gent. should haye mistaken his mean- 
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ing so widely, ially when that right 
hon. gent. needed not to look beyond his 
own amily to know what sort of sinecures 
and reversions the crown had to bestow as 
the reward of eminent services. If ministers 
had come down and told the house, that 
it was parliament alone which ought to 
assign the reward to eminent services, and 
that therefore all those useless sinecures, 
reversions, and incumbrances should be 
done away, the question should be entire- 
} Pas and he should then have no 
objection to vote a liberal remuneration 
for any eminent services performed to the 
country: the right hon. gent. best knew 
what kind of services it was, which was 
rewarded by such sinecures as his family 
and many others possessed. Their emi- 


-nent services might be well known by the 


servants of the crown, but the people of 
the country knew nothing about them. 
Whenever the slightest service was ren- 
dered which could bear the light, or which 
could be stated to parliament, there was 
immediately an application for a reward, 
which was not to come from what was in 
the patronage of the crown, but from an 
additional burden imposed on the people. 
An hon. gen. (Mr. Bankes) had thought it 
necessary to disclaim his political opini- 
ons, and all participation in them. This 
disclaiming of the hon. gent. should not, 
however, make him hesitate to state those 
opinions to the house, whenever he was 
convinced that he was prompted by no 
indirect view, that he was labouring from 
no party motives, or any wish to bring in 
one set of ministers or turn out another ; 
but exercising that duty of a member of 
parliament which he conceived himself 
most peculiarly called upon to discharge. 
—Standing, as he did, on a great constitu- 
tional ground, he did not feel that he was 
called upon to enter into a discussion on 
the personal merit of lord Lake. Discus- 
sions of this sort were always most disa- 
greeable; and there could be nothing 
more painful to a gentleman than to be 
‘obliged to say any thing which would ap- 
-pear to derogate fiom the merit of a gal- 
ant officer who was no more, and who 
appears to have been beloved, and per- 
haps wi deservedly, by his brother of- 
ficers. He should, however,.say, that the 


 gervices of lord Lake were not of the most 


distinguished rank; they were nothing 
like the services of lord Nelson. He did 
not know that the country owed any par- 
ticular gratitude to him ; and he thought, 
that if one tenth part of the rewards which 


had been given to lord Lake in his life. 
time had been distributed among man 
other gallant officers, whose merits had 
been unrewarded, the army would haye 
been much better contented. It the 
opinion of many persons that his raids 


far exceeded his services. As to the great 


victory that was spoken of at Delhi, he 
must ask, who ever went to India that did 
not win battles? When the brilliant vic. 
tories of lord Lake were mentioned, he 
might, if he pleased, mention also some 
remarkable failures. He did not wish, 
however, to go into this discussion, be- 


cause he rested his argument not upon the — 


circumstances of this peculiar case, but 
upon the general constitutional ground, 
He would not be prevailed upon by any 
false colouring of the services of this man, 
or of that man, to depart from the general 
ground of objection which he had consi- 
dered it his duty to make. He should, 
therefore, persevere in taking the sense of 
the house; he should use this common 


“expression, although in ‘ fact the sense of 


the house’ was known as well before a di- 
vision as after it. Another right hon. 
gent. (Mr. Tierney) had appeared very 
anxious to guard himself from any suspi- 
cion that, by his vote to-night, he was 
departing from those political opinions 
which he professed himself to have been 
so constantly attached to. The right hon, 
gent. might make himself quite easy up- 
on that head. He might be sure that he 
would not be suspected of acting from 
any other sort of principles than those 
which had hitherto guided his political 
contuct. After the explanation which 
had been made of the sentiments he had 
before delivered. by an hon. gent. he did 
not feel it necessary for him to make any 


further explanations; but as he conceived , 


that the present motion went to lay an 
additional and unnecessary incumbrance 
on the burthened and exhausted people of 
this country, he must persevere in his in- 


tention of resisting it to the utmost, and ~ 


dividing the house upon it. 

Mr. Biddulph stated his sentiments short- 
ly against the motion, as he thought there 
was sufficient ability in the crown to grant 
the necessary reward.—The gallery was 
then cleared for a division. While. stran- 
gers were excluded, the house divided 
twice. The first was upon the grant of the 
pension generally : Ayes 210; Noes 26. 
—The second division was upon the pen- 
sion bein ted from the date of the 
battle at 202; Noes 15. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, February 29. . 
MeDIATION oF RusstA AND Aus- 
TRiA.J—Mr. Whitbread rose and spoke 
ian as follows:—Mr. Speaker; It has 
been announced, in the Speech delivered 
by the Lords Commissioners at the opening 
‘of the present session of parliament, that 
this is the crisis of the fate of the country; 
and I believe the assertion to be true. ° At 


various epochs of the war, persons speaking 


in this and the other house of parliament, 
have used the epithets alarming, disastrous, 
tremendous ; and eacli las appeared to be 
appropriate to the period at which it was 
spoken, till at length an accumulation of 
events has brought us to the crisis of our 
fate. It still remainsto be decided, whether 
that erisis shall lead to the destruction or 
the salvation of the enipire. 1 profess my- 
self to be of a disposition rather sanguine 
under the pressure of pdlitical difficulties ; 
and I aim so, not only from constitution of 
mind, but also upon the principle, that no 
.man ought to enter into the business of 
‘public life, without a determination never 
to despair of the public welfare. Such is 
the power of ire wisdom, when once ap- 
plied to the conduct of human affairs; such 
is what may be termed its vis medicatrix 
that no situation can be imagined so despe- 
rale as not to admit of remedy. It is ab- 
solutely necessary, however, to use the 


time which yet remains, with discretion, ° 


and we are in a situation in which uo fresh 
error can be committed with impunity. 
Ihave felt it therefore to be my duty at 
this particular moment, to bring to the re- 
* collection of the house the transactions of 
the last few months, to propose ,the ex- 
pression of an opinion upon the conduct 
of ministers with ‘regard to our foreign re- 
lations during the time they have been in 
power, and a mode of proceeding for the 
future.—I am not presumptuous enough to 
imagine, that what I shall submit to your 
~ consideration will prove an infallible reme- 
dy; but at the same time I have a right to 
‘ by that my advice, if adopted, may pro- 

bably, or possibly at least, lead to political 
salvation ; for the experiment which I have 
in view, bas been hitherto absolutely un- 
tried. We are at present, in my view and 
estimate of things, grovelling in error. The 
country is in a state,of delusion, which was 
at the first artificially created, and has been 

ept up from time to time for interested 
ie saps till at last the whole community 

ou. X, 


appears to be, in an alarming degree, the 
too willing slave of its own prejudices. My 
object is to dispel these clouds, to lead the 
house, and the country to the true know- 
ledge of the circumstances in which we 
stand, to ascertain whether our ruin be 
vitable, and our salvation impossible, to 
induce you to act wiih jastice both to your- 
selves and others ; that, if it shopid please 
God that this great nation should at last 
be overcome, we may meet our fate with 
the resolution of men who had done all. 
which depended upon them to avert it; and 


if we do we at least may perist 


in the light of day.—Sir, 1 do not ititend to 
bring before, the house ihe distresses of any 
of our countrymen rising from war ; 
and indeed I have refrained from all mi- 
nute enquiry into the particular embarrass- 
ments felt in various of our most importact 
branches of commerce, lest should 
tempted to dwell on the detail of such 
grievances, and appear to. confine the mat- 
ter now before me to narrow, or to party 
grounds. or to induce the house to adopt 
a plan of action founded upow that, which 
of itself would not afford its justification. 
Bat there are many symptoms confiruing 
the statement mave in the speech of the 
Lords Commissioners, which it is impossi- 
ble totally.to overlook. The most promi- 
nent.of them are the petitions, now lying 
upon your table, praying you fo advise bis 
majesty to enter. iuio a negotiation at the 
first convenient opportunity, and which we 
are told, lave ‘alieady been signed byno 
less that from thirly to forty thousand 
persons. These petiiions have this peen- 
liar character about them, that they are 
the spontaneous expressious of these who 
have signed them. In this view, they de- 
mand our peculiar aliention. For hew- 
ever strong our party divisions may be, 
however contentious our debates, think 
that no one will presume to say, that airy 
party influence has been used for the pur- 
pose of procuring them, At former times, 
it is well known that ihe whole weight of 
persous of cousideration in the coustry, has 
been exerted to induce pariicular counties, 
districts, or towns, to come forward to ex- 
press their opinions, either with regard to 
wars that might be then depending, or 
upon any other subject of political impor- 
tance. Such has not been the case at pre 
sent. _ Here give me leave to observe, that 
such petitions have at different times pro- 
duced the most beneficial effects. What 
put end to the American way ‘but the 
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petitions of the people? What produced 
those: petitions, but the ‘ruinous conse- 
.. quenees of that war, which was at its com- 
tnencement, and during a great part of its 
progress, a popular war? It was ot till the 
stagnation of commerce, which at length 
- took place as one of its deplorable effects, 
that the people were roused to a sense of 
their situation ; when roused, their efforts 
produced the peace of 1783, which no one 
will now say was not a blessing to the coun- 
try. But the petitions in those instances 
were excited and supported by sir George 
- Saville, aud other men of high character 
‘and eminence in their day: these now be- 
_ fore you are the unsolicited expressions of 
othe feelings of the people.. Observe their 
‘character, their tone, and their temper. 
They relate the distresses of the petitioners 
without exaggeration, they propose, most 
respectfully, their wish that an attempt may 
be made to put an end to the war, by tbe. 
‘continuance ef which they declare that 
their ruin will be produced ; but at the, 
same time they manfully assert, that if the 
‘demands of the enemy should be found 
unreasonable, or inconsistent with the ho- 
nour of the country, they will perish rather 
than submit. ‘Their nfoderation calls for 
our applause, their sufferings must excite 
our altention, and in their final resolution 
we must be all prepared to join.—Many 
gentlemen have delivered their sentiments 
mn this house upon the propriety and policy 
‘of these petitions. Tam afraid the majo- 
rity of opinions is against them ; and cer- 
tainly whatever influence has been exerted, 
has been adverse to their adoption. But 
such attempts bave been, and must be in 
‘their fiature vain. also think them un- 
ronstitutional and impohtic.—I am glad to 
see the petitions upon the table of the 
house. First, because 1 know that when 
people feel acutely, they will'express their 
feelings, and that if driven from what is 
their ordinary course, they niust resort to 
-a channel which wouldbe neither so desira- 
- ble nor so constitutional. Secondly, be- 
cause I believe that the present ministers 
‘are extremely unwilling to negociate, and 
‘1am desirous in the actual circumstances 
‘of the country, that they should be forced 
‘to make an experiment, which (I repeat) 
has never yet been tried. It is absurd to 
suppose that the petitions can give en- 
‘conragement to the enemy. He be. 
‘acquainted: with the state of the country, 
and if he were not,the very attempt ‘to 


“put down petitions, would prove to fim 


two things :—first, that the distress actually 
exists, and, secondly, that you are afraid of 
its being known. ° By the very attempt to 


conceal you reveal the fact. Therefore, © 


sir, [trust that these petitions will multiply, 
and that they will adhere to the same tem. 
at firm, and respectful language which 
1as hitherto been used. If I were to de. 


vise a form in which petitioners should ad- ° 


dress this house, most meritorious for feel- 


ing, for manly fortitude, and for respect to - 


the body before whom they appear, [ 


should with. perfect satisfaction exemplify | 


my ideas in the words of the Bolton peti 
tions [Here the hon. gent. read the’ said 
Petition, which will be found at Feb. 22.) 
Sir, it is necessary, however, for me to 
observe, that these petitions have had no 
influence upon my conduct on this day; 
I have not corresponded, or had any com- 
munication with any of the petitioners, 
I have neither impelled them, nor am 
T'impelled by them. I act upon a delibe- 
rate view of the circumstances of the 
country. 


the ‘act ilself, and as to the time of perform. 
ing it; but as 1 can have no hesitation as 
to the expediency. of submitting my propo 
sition to parliament, so it appears to me, 
that this, of all others, is the moment in 
which the step ought to be taken. I have 
waited for some time after the production 
of the papers, which by the King’s com- 
mand were laid upon the table of the 
house, for the purpose of obtaining further 
informatior, some of which has been af- 
forded by ministers, but no rational hope 
can now be entertained that they will 
concede further on this point. And if any 
one could have flattered himself, that from 
France would have come any additional 
overtures, I think that expectation muist 
now be at an end. The period of the year 
is advancing, in which the armies will begin 
to march.. We are in a most critical situa- 
tion with regard to America, and every 


thing seems to portend, that if the present 


moment be Jost, none other so favoturable 
can occur.—The circumstances in which 
we sland are rendered more alarming, 
from the spirit and conduct of administra- 
tion. Putting ‘aside, for the present, all 
consideration of the means by which the 
obtained their power, I look only to thel 


character, while in power; and if I con- 


templete the repulsive arrogance of theif 
communications, their destructive activity 
of enterprize, their perplexed and crude 


I certainly take upon myself 
a gréat weight of responsibility, both as ta 
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- gruel policy, which I see.in this house, if” 


> dissipation of the delusion so widely dif- 


-Fylau; after the Prussian monarch had 
_ twice refused the overtures of France to 


lesser importance were succeeded by the 


_ verified, the Emperor of Russia was pros- 


Emperor of Russia. 


_ portant which of these statements be true; 


from an ally, is now in arms agaiast you. 
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efforts at commercial” regulation, mixed 
with the symptoms of narrow-minced and 


‘the fate of the country be really doomed, 
it. appears: to me that they are expressly 
‘designated for its consummation. What 
has happened upon the continent within 
‘the period of their official life? , After the 


fused, respecting the eveutual success of 
the allies in the last campaign, and of the 
error under which we laboured, as to the 
triumph of the Russians in the battle of 


conclude peace, and rejected the armistice 
.which was signed in his name, some afiairs of 


battle of Heilsbron, which was immediately 
followed up by the fatal battle of Fried- 
land, in which the remnant of the Prussian 
monarchy was consumed, the, remaining 
forces of the Russian empire completely 
defeated and put to flight, and the assertion 
which 1 made in this house, in the latter 
end of the last session of parliament, was 


trategat the feet of France. I. will not 
ow enter into any detail of the complaints 
which have been brought by Russia against 
this country, for neglecting to assist her in 
the moment of her need. 1 will not 
enguire whether the predecessers of the 
present administration. were Gr were not to 
blame, whether they did or did not deceive 
I will grant it 
either way, for the purpose of avoiding 
outroversy upon that point to-night; and 
in the view of my argument, it is unim- 


-but this is certain, that for the events, which 
Ihave just mentioned, the present ministers 
are not responsible. No, their responsibi- 
lity arises from far different*causes. Den- 
dnark in the course of the last summer has 
been attacked, insulted and calumniated : 
-but. she has been left witli her strength 
unimpaired, and from a neutral forced 
the situation of an enemy.—-Russia, 


America is on the eve of war, and the 
Opportunity of obtaining a decision in our 

vor, when decision had become necessary, 
absolutely and entirely lost. . In the place 
of that political wisdom which is expert at 
_ Seizing those moments which folly over- 
Jooks and indiscretion neglects, the whole 
Mnind of the administration is employed in 


never can be executed, but will only remain 
a monument of their political weakness. ’ 
For the situation of Denmark, Russia and 
America towards us thie ministers are res- 
ponsible.—Sir, the war has been described 
hy them, in the same spéecli from the 
throne, as a war purely defensive. ‘There 
can exist no reason, therefore, against its 
termination, arising 0» of any expectations — 
of positive advantage which can be formed 
from its continuance,—it must be a question 
purely of terms. Our means of defence, 


‘in the strict sense of the term, are great, 


although not perhaps adequaie to the 
greatness of our external possessions, Our 
means of defence, by the way of offence 
upon the. enemy, are little or none.’ For, I 
would ask, where is it possible to make any 
impression upon France? Where can you 
come in contact with her? By.what meaus - 
or in what direction can you use your 
armies for the purpose of making her de- 
sirous of peace? For my own part 1 see 
no possibility of making any effective attack 
upon the French empire, for I put entirely 
out of my consideration the preposterous 
contest of commercial privation, which the 
ministers have undertaken, and which it-is 
too probable that. parliament is about to 
sanction. What hope can there be that a 
great commercial nation like this should 
be able to carry on such a warfare with.a 
country, which, from nature and situation, 
is almost, if not altogether, independent of _ 
commetce? The suspension of our com- 
merce cannot be borne beyond a certain 
period: the annihilation of the commerce 
of France would be comparatively usim- 
portant to’ her, and would leave ‘her with 
-her physical strength unimpaired. If then 
the war be purely defensive, and if the, 
termination of it.depends only upon the 
terms to be obtuined from the enemy, it 
becomes us, in the’ first place, to consiler 
whether opportunities of entering into nége- 
tiation for the purpose of ascertaining what 
terms might havé been obtained, have -not . 
been lost; and I.think I shall be able to 
shew to the house, that there have been 
moments in the course of the last few 
months, which, if wisely improved, might 
at least have been used for the purpose of 
putting the sincerity of the enemy to the 
test, and even if he had been found insin- 
cere, it would have been of the utmost im- 
portance in my opinion, to have placed his 
insincerity beyond all question or contio- 
versy.—-I do not imagive that the house 


absurd | custom-house regulations, which 


will suppose itself to be precluded, from the 
3 F ‘ 
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consideration of the papers now upon the 
table, by any part of their address to the 
king at the beginning of the sessidn: because 
the papers were not' then before us, and 
‘certainly they must have been put there 
with a view to their examination, and for 
the formation of an opinion upon them, or 
“the placing them upon the table of this 
house, would be mere mockery and insult. 
From an examination of those papers I think 
T shall be able to prove, that it was owing 


to mismanagement, and not to the impossi- 
bility of the thing, that negociation did not 


conunence after the peace of Tilsit; that it 
‘was owing to petulance, and if possible, 
still more flagrant mismanagement, that 
the offer made by Austria to mediate 
between this country and France, in the 
monihs of Nov. and: Jan. last, was not 
turned to such an account as might have 
opeved the’ door to negociation.—Sir, 1 
beg the house to do me the justice to dis- 


criminate, and to do the petitioners also. 


the justice to discriminate, between negocia- 
ton and peace. They do not desire you, 
and Iam not endeavouring to persuade 
you, to force ministers into the making of 
a hasty and dishonourable peace; no dis- 
aster to this country could be so great as 
dishonour; and we had rather perish than 
incur it—all | wish is to undeceive you 


upon the examples of failure in the late. 


and former attempts to negociate, and by 
shewing you, that in no one instance bas 
negociation with. France been so conducted 
as to bring the matter to this decisive point, 
that peace cannot-new be obtained, apply- 
ing the word now to the peridd in which 
such negociation was going on, or might 
have been entered into, and thence to prove, 
that it would be expedient to enter into 
negociation, and tnat such negociation might 
be commenced with the hope of a favour- 
able issue, Sir, soon after the battle of 
Friedland, and before the peace of Tilsit 
had been concluded, lord G. L, Gower ar- 
rived at Memel, as ambassador extraordi- 
‘nary from the court of ‘London to that of 
§:, Petersburgh,and he appears immediately 
to have addyessed a letter to Gen. Budberg, 
minister for foreign affairs of the emperor 
Alexander, requiring some. information as 
to the transactions then going forward ; for 
‘the first letter we have is av answer from 
_ gen, Budberg to lord Granville Leveson, [p. 
110] informing him that the report he had 
heard of the conelusion of the armistice 
was true: and that it had received its ra- 
tification, In fact the armistice was ratified 


on the 22d of June; the battle of Friedlang 
having been fought upon the 14th.. Here 


‘I think it necessary to express my opinion 


on the subject of the peace of Tilsit. Mj. 
nisters have described it in their declaration, 
as a peace injurious to the interest of the 
Russian empire ; as lraving been concluded 
ina moment of despondency and alarm; 
as disgraceful to the emperor, and as detri. 
mental to the interests of his empire 
am totally of a different opinion. In one 


word, I conceive it to have been the salva. 


tion of the emperor, aud of his empire, 
Ministers must know that after the battle of 
Friedland, there was nothing like a Russian 
army in existence; that the corps of troops 
which remained were flying in every direc. 
tion, without order, and without a possibi- 
lity of their being rallied ; and that their 


numbers were so reduced, that they would 


have been‘unable, if they could have been 
again brought together, to have afforded 
any resistance whaiever to the enemy. The 
peace of ‘Tilsit was not only justifiable, but 
indispensibly necessary to the emperor of 
Russia. I cannot help adding, that to me 
it appears to have been a mark of the most 
consummate political wisdom in the Brench 
emperor to make that peace : that he 
stopped, at the very moment when he ought 
to have. stopped ; aud that what has been 
considered as a military blunder, (the not 
pursuing and exterminating, 2s he certainly 
could have done, upon all military caleula- 
tion, the remainder of the Russian force,) 
was not only an act of forbearance on his 
part, but an act of great prudence and sa- 
gacity.— But, Sir, to return to the corres. 
pondence, On the ¢8th of June, lord 
Granville Leveson wrote another letter to 
gen. Budberg, in which he expresses his 
alarm at the silence of gen. Budberg upon 
the subject of negociation in concert, and 
declares the readiness of the court of Lon- 


don to enter into such negoeiation, ending . 


the sentence with this expression, “ since it 
had made war (meaning England), for the 
sole. purpose of obtaining a secure and per- 
manent peace.” [p, | 10.]--Sir, that expres- 


‘sion from the pen of the neble lord whom1 


am glad to see present at our deliberations, 
is most yermarkable; for I think that noble 
lord might have said, and could not but say 
consistently wiih bis former declarations, 
which are also upon the table of this, house, 
that England would never make peace un- 
til she had completely destroyed the power 
of Buonaparte. Sir, 1 beg to read to you 
an arlicle of the treaty of confederation be- 
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‘tween England, Austria, and Russia, exe- 
ented on the 11th of April 1805, the era of 
the last disastrous ‘coalition against France, 

which is signed by lord G. L. Gower; that 
_ article designates the object of the league, 
and what it is proposed to carry into effect 
‘by the concert against France, namely, 
«The evacuation of the country of Hano- 
‘yer, and of the north of Germany; The 
‘establishment of the independence of the 
‘republics of Holland and Switzerland; The 
“ye-estublishment of the king of Sardinia in 
Piedmont, with as large an ‘augmentation 
of territory as circumstances will admit ; 
. The future security of the kingdom of Na- 

les, and the complete evacuation of Italy 
(the island Elba included) by the French 
forces; The establishment of an order of 
‘things in Europe, which may effectually 
‘guarantee the independence of the different 
states, and present a solid barrier against 
future usurpations.”-—'The last article is a 
generality upon whicl) we need not dwell, 
but I think no man in his senses could have 
had in contemplation the accomplishment 
of any of the former articles, which are spe- 
‘cific, without at the same time contemplat- 
ing the entire demolition of the power of 
the French empire. Therefore, Sir, I am 
much surprised to find the expression I have 


quoted in the letter of the noble lord; and 
I donot think that with truth and justice it 
can be said, that the sole purpose of the 
war made by England has been the obtain- 


ing a secure and permanent peace. If it 
had, the war might have been concluded 
long ago. Indeed it need never have been 
undertaken, This letter of my lord Gran- 
ville Leveson is followed’ by a note from 
gen. Budberg to his excellency, dated at 
Tilsit on the 30th of June. [p. 111,] I beg 
the house to remark that this correspond- 
‘ence began only eight days after the battle 
of Friedland; and that the letter from 
which I am now about to quote was writ- 
ten by gen. Budberg, several days before 
the treaty of Tilsit was signed. This letter 
contains several reproaches against England 
for tardiness. and want of co-operation in 
the war. As I have before said, I will put 
aside for the present, any consideration of 
‘the justice or injustice of thosé complaints ; 

t one cannot help observing, that these 
complaints urged on the part of the empe- 
ror of Russia, in the moment of irritation 
‘and disappointment, even if ill-founded, were 
excusable, and on the other hand their hav- 
ing been made, is no proof of their being 


true, . Sir, ministers by the manner in which J 


they have publicly expressed themselves in 


‘their declarations, and also in this house, 
would have you conceive that the offer of 


mediation resulted from the treaty of Tilsit 
alone, when in point of fact the first offer 
of mediation was made in this note of gen. . 
Budberg, before the treaty of Tilsit had 
been executed, and not only before the” 
treaty had been executed, but so many days 
before that event, and so short-a time after . 
the signature of the armistice, as to make it 
impossible that all those plans which are 
attributed to Russia and France, of a con- 
cert for the purpose of annoying England, 
could have been entered into. When this 
offer was first made it was unclogged with 
the offensive limitation of time, upon which 
so much stress has been laid. The offer 
is conceived in these remarkable words : 
“ The Emperor my master offers his me- 
diation to his Britannic Majesty, to make 
his peace with France; having a certainty 
that it will be accepted by the - latter 
power.” [p. 113.] What could be more 
strikingly amicable on the part of Russia than 
such an offer at such a moment, and con- 
ceived in such terms? When the fate of 
his own empire was at stake ; after so com- 
plete a defeat, after having evinced his fide- 
lity by rejecting all counsel which had been 
given-him by the most experienced officers 
of his army, previous to the battle of Fried- 
land, to enter into negotiations with the 
enemy ; deaf to their representations, that 
his army was pot in a situation to fight new. 
battles ; listening only to the call of honour, 
and alive only to the sentiments of fidelity to 
his ally!. When his hopes, were blasted, 
when he was reduced to the necessity of 
making a peace,-which nothing bit neces- 
sity could have extorted.from him! in the 
hour of his anguish he thought upon Eng- 
land, and his first consideration was how 
he should be able to serve her by negocia- 
tion, having ineffectually tried his strength 
to the utmost in the contests of the field. 
His first conversation with Buonaparte ap- 
pears to have been directed to the welfare 
of England, and in the very first moments 
after the arrival of the king’s ambassador, 
he makes him an offer of mediation. Not 
accompanied, as has been falsely stated, 
with the expression of his belief, that France 
would accept that offer of mediation also ; 
but having obtained a certain knowledge. of 
the acquiescence of the Freach emperor.—_ 
What ought to have been the conduct of 
my Lord Granville Leveson at that moment? 
Do | presume, to say that he ought at oncé 
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desire; and may without distrust follow | 
the bent of his humane and pacific sentj. , 
| ments.—-Here, Sir, again it may be said, 


and without consulting his court, te have, 
accepted the offer of mediation? That; 

certainly would not have been prudent on 
his part. But I think he might have so 
conducted himself, and might have given 
‘such an answer, as would have paved 
way, eithér to the acceptance of the media- 

- tion afterwards; or to the possibility of open- 
ing a direct communication with France, if 
the situation of Russia after her signing the 
treaty, should have been found: such as to 
render the aceeptance of her offer of media-: 

- tion inexpedient.—The next paper which 
_ we find is a note from Mr, Alopeus, [p. 
113.] the accredited minister from the 
court of St. Petersburg, to Mr. Secretary 


Canning, dated London, the Ist of Aug. 


1807, in which Mr. Alopeus offers the me- 
diation of Russia, ina formal manner; and 
upon the ground of the thirteeenth article 


of the treaty of Tiisit. Here again I be% to 
remark, that the offer of Mr. Alopeus, is: 


not accompanied with any communication 
of the limitation respecting time. The 13th 
article of the treaty of Tilsit, is alluded to. 


but not communicated in the note: and the: 


presumption is, that for whatever reason a 


limitation of time might have been acceded 
to by the Emperor of Russia, in the treaty’ 


itself, he wished not to offend England, by 
accompanying his offer of mediation with 


the declaration that such mediation must 


be accepted or rejectéd within a given 
period. 
Leveson well knew, and the king’s ministers, 
through bim, also knew, that the-Emperor 
of Russia intended to Ress by that limita- 
tion of time altogether.—Sir, the offer of me- 
diation by Mr. Alopeus is conceived in the 
most friendly, the most explicit, and the 


most satisfactory terms—he declares that’ 
ror of Russia is convinced of the’ 
disposition of his Britannic Majesty towards | 


the Empe 


peace, that in many conversations held’ with 


the Emperor of the French, the Emperor | 


of Russia had had reason to be convinced 
‘personally, that the Emperor of the French 
‘was sincerely desirous of the re-establish- 
_ ment of a maritime peace, upon, equitable 
and honourable principles; aud he not 
ouly offers his interposition for the attain- 
ment of so desirable an end; but he volun- 
tarily promises the support-of all the forces 
of his empire, for insuring the performance 
of all the stipulations of peace, when once 
«it shall have taken place between France 
and England: he goes on to say, that by 
this guaranty his Britannic-1sajesty will 
obtain that which he Las ever appeared to 


In,point of fact Lord Granville- 


and perhaps justly, that the offer.of média. 
tion, even accompanied with the guarantee, 
in itself so desirable, could: not have been 
accepted without some explanations from 


the emperor of Russia ; but those explana. , 


tions might have been asked in sucha mag. 
ner, as to have left it open to you, either to 
have accepted the mediation immediafely, 
or failing that mediation to have opened q 
direct communication with France. Instead 


of this, a cold, formal, and repulsive note js’ 


returned by Mr. Canning demonstrating yo 
confidence in Russia, and no disposition to 
peace. It begins with the usual technical 
phraseology ; and with the common expres. 
sions of a desire of the restoration of a geue- 
ral peace: boasting the ample proofs of the 
disposition to peace recently afforded by 


the accession of the king to the convention 


of Bartenstein, [p. 114.] Sir, I had it in 
contemplation at one time, to have moyed 
for the production of the convention of 
Bartenstein, but I apprehended, and indeed 
I had heard that this convention was never 
carried into execution, aud. therefore it 


could not have been laid upon the table « 


of the House of Commons. . But I should 
have been glad to have seen it, and I fear 
it would have evinced any thing rather than 
a.sincere disposition to the restoration ofa 
general peace: because, if I am not much 


misinformed, it contained a renewaLof those 


chimerical projects which even in the most 
distressing times, and under the most 
unpropitious circumstances, have been en 
tered into for the diminution of the French 


power; and the restoration of peace is by | 
a desperate policy deferred till after the 


accoinplishment of objects, which none but 


madmen would contemplate as possible.— - 


Sir, (after this preamble,) Mr. sec. Canning 
declares to Mr, Alopeus. that it is imposs- 
ble to return a more specific auswer to the 
note presented by him than this, [p. 1154 
“ that his majesty waits with the utmost so- 
licitude for the communications of, the 
articles of the treaty concluded at Tilsit, 
and for the statement of those. equitable 
and honourable principles upon which his 
imperial maj. expresses his belief, ‘that 
France is desirous of concluding a_ peace 
with G. Britain.” Sir, the formal demand 
of the communication of the articles of the 
treaty of Tilsit, appears to me to have been 


unnecessary, because in the event of the 


acceptance of the mediation; or even with 
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out the acceptance of the mediation, the ar- 
ticles of the treaty of Tilsit would certainly 
have been made known to the king. A state- 
tment of the equitable and honourable prin- 
diples upon which ‘his imperial maj. ex- 
és his belief that France was desirous 

“of concluding a peace with G. Britain, was 
not only unnecessary but repulsive. What 
explanation could be given of equitable and 
honourable principles? the words equity 
“and honor carry with them their own 
ineaning, and ailmit of no explanation. I 
think, therefore, that the whole of the de- 
mand, made by the Secretary for foreign 
affairs of Mr. Alopeus, previous to his giv- 
ing a more specific answer on the subject 
of the negotiation, was conceived, not in the 
spirit of confidence or conciliation towards 
Rassia, which if you had any, the most 


' Yemote intention of eventually accepting 


her offer of mediation ought to have been 
manifested, but in the spirit of distrust and 
" eavil, inconsistent with the fidelity she had 
displayed towards you. The expression of 
Mr. Alopeus was, that the emperor of 
Russia, “ had had reason to be convinced 
that the emperor of the French was sin- 
cerely desirous of the re-establishment of a 
“Maritime peace ;” [p: 113.] the expression 
of gen. de Budberg was, that he was 
certain that the emperor of the- French 
would accept of the mediation of Russia ; 


* and this was artfully interpreted into a 


mere expression of belief for the purpose 
‘of the moré readily escaping from the offer 
of mediation.—Sir, before I preceed to the 


*, second part of the papers which have been 


laid before us, it may be necessary to say 
Some words upon the character of a media- 
tor. We have been told that. strict impar- 
tiality is necessary to that character, but it 
may be permitted to ask what, at the out- 
, set, do you mean by impartiality? It is 
not, I presume, that you would be stoically 
_ Severe, and really be displeased that there 
‘ should be a leaning in the mind of the me- 
iator towards yourself? All that you 
would require would be, that there should 
be no bias in his mjnd towards your ene- 
my; but it is necessary to make allow- 
ances, and there must be a distinction 
drawn between those feelings upon which 


_. partiality is founded, and that combination 
of circumstatices which may lead to actions 


directly contrary to the line of ‘condict to 
Which ‘the affections of the mind would 


ne 9 Now Russia had manifested to the 


latest’ mBment her sincere friendship ‘to- 


Wards this country. If I am correct in my 


reasoning, after the overthrow of her great- 


ness she still displayed her affection towards 
you, by thinking of your welfare, at the 
time, of her bitterest misfortunes. True it 
is that she had entered into engagements 
with ‘France, which might be inconsistent 


with your interest, but those engagements, 


imposed by force, were not calculated to 
extinguish the feelings of affection towards 
this country, by which she had been ever 
actuated. On the contrary, they must 
have -rather conduced.to augment and 
heighten them, and_ therefore (as I should 
say) she would have been a most partial 
mediator, so far as her disposition went, 


for this country ;—in the common accepta- 


tion of the word slie was a mediator pos- 
sessing strict impartiality, and’ on that 
account could not be rejected. More- 
over, supposing she were not impartially 
disposed at the period of her making the 
offer of mediation, by what means could 
she be rendered impartial? If therefore you 
could not accept the emperor of Russia as 
an impartial mediator at that time, and 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
why not end the matter at once, in terms 
of iecorum and civility 7—The second set 
of papers begins with a dispatch from lord 
Granville Leveson to the secretary of state, 
dated the 2d of Sept. 1807. [p. 195.}. 
His lordship informs Mr. Canning that he 
had held a conference with gen. Budberg, 
who was already apprised of the answer - 
given by the secretary of state-to Mr. 
Alopeus of the conditional acceptance by 
the court of London of the proffered 
mediation of Russia. Sir, I beg leave to 
remark that no conditions had been speci- 
fically stated in Mr. Camning’s note to Mr. 
Alopeus, upon which conditions the court 
of London would accept the mediation of 
Russia. Mr. Canning said, that his maj. was 
waiting with solicitude for the communica- 


} tion of the articles of the treaty of Tilsit, 


andthe statement of those equitable and 
fronourable principles upon which France 
was desirous of concluding a peace; but he 
no where states the conditions upon. which 
England would accept the mediation of 
Russia; and it is lord Granville Levison 
himself, who in this note for the first time 
states those conditions. In the conference 
with gen. Budberg he tells the general, 
that he is instructed in the first instance to 
request the communication of the secret 
articles of the treaty of Tilsit; and a frank 
declaration of the general views and inten- 
tions of the court. of Petersburgh. Upon 
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the first of these two conditions I have to 
observe, that I think it was absolutely im- 
possible for Russia to accede to it. The 
very word secret implies that there was 


something to be withheld by the two: 
powers; the revealing of which would be. 


a violation of the very conditions of the 
articles themselves. 1 refer you for the 
justice of my remark to what has recently 
pases between this country and Portugal. 

asked in this house for a communication 
of the treaty which had .been executed 
between the two powers previous to the 
departure of the court of Lisbon to the 
Brazils. The answer made to me was, 
‘England is bound to keep that treaty 
secret; and it cannot be disclosed without 
the consent of Portugal.” The answer was 
irresistible,and { immediately desisted from 
my enquiry. But does that apply to Eng- 
land alone? And is not the rule of bonour 
for England the rule of honour for France, 
for Russia, and for all the rest of the world? 
How then was it possible for the king’s 
ministers to demand a communication of 
the secret articles of the treaty of Tilsit ? 
it might indeed be very proper to ask 
whether there existed any secret articles at 
all, and “if the answer was that such articles 
did exist, it might also be proper for Eng- 
land to say, if you are under secret engage- 
“ments to France, we cannot accept of your 
mediation. It appears to me that the 
repeated assurances of Russia respecting 
the innoxious nature of the secret articles 
in relation to England, might have been 
relied upon with a degree of confidence 
sufficient to justify the acceptance of the 
mediation, if otherwise desirable; because 
- in the course. of the negociation, England 
might have proposed and insisted upon any 
provisions to secure those interests which 
she suspected to be in danger from the 
operation of the secret articles.’ But to ask 
. for a communication of such articles was 
insulting to Russia, and it was manifestly 
impossible for Russia to make it. As to 
the general views of the court of St. Peters- 
burgh they were sufficiently disclosed by 
the offer of mediation itself. The decided 
opinion of the court of St. Petersburgh was, 
ihat a general peace was necessary for the 
interests of mankind ; after having made 
the experiment of war as far as that experi- 
ment could possibly be carried. There 


was no occasion, therefore, to ask what the’ 


general views of the court of St. Peters- 
burgh were: and it was an_ unnecessary 
- expression of an ill-founded doubt of the 


‘ 


sincerity of the power which offered yey 
her mediation. ‘The noble lord continues, 
that ‘impartiality was the first requisite in 
the character of a mediator ;” upon which 
point I have already touched. He then very 
truly asserts, “that it is essentially neces. 
sary England should be placed with regard 
to the mediating power on an equal footing 
with France.” But, Sir, this assertion js 
superfluous, because it could not be previ. 
ously supposed to have been in the con. 
templation of Russia, that there should be 
any inequality between the two powers; 


and her intention of making any inequality’ 


between them, could only be shewn by her 
conduct in the progress of the mediation; 
any preliminary assurance, therefore was in 
the nature of the thing perfectly unneces. 
sary.—The noble lord proceeds to state 
“ that uneasiness had been excited in Eng- 
land, by the confidential intercourse which 


‘had taken place between the two emperors 


at Tilsit; and that he could not conceal 
from gen. Budberg, that the period pe- 
remptorily prescribed to his Majesty for the 
acceptance of the Russian mediation had 
created in London a very unfavourable 
impression against the intervention of his 
imperial majesty.” [p. 196.] What unea- 
siness could have been excited by the mete 
circumstance of those two great potentates 
conferring together upon the interests of 
their respective empires, I am at a loss to 
conceive; and I am sorry that lord Gran- 
ville Levison introduced any observation 
upon the limitation of time for the accept 
ance of the mediation, because I have 
reason to know that at the moment when 
he wrote this letter, he had been informed 
by lord Hutchinson, “ that the emperor 
had declared to him in a communication 
which took place between lord Hutchinson 
and the emperor of Russia on the 23d of 
Aug. and which was communicated to lord 
Granville Levison, that the emperor of 
Russia did not intend that the limitation of 
time should have any effect whatever.—I 
am sorry, sir, that the house refused to ad- 
dress his majesty to lay before us the letter 
of lord Granville Levison to Mr, Canning, 
containing an account of the conversation, 
for it is Ynost material that it should be 
before th¥ public. But I know, that sucha 
conversation did take place: and I know his 


imperial majesty stated to lord Hutchinson, 


“ that he had offered his mediation to Eng- 
land; that he attached no false vanity to 
the acceptance or rejection of that media- 
tion, but that it was his most sincere wish 
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_ that of Europe, and our interest that we 


‘time for England to accept or reject his 
, mediation, because a much longer period 


“the war had been highly favourable ;” to 


if we pleased to accept or reject his me- 


. inthe confidence of the emperor of Russia, 


that England would make peace; as he 
was sure that it was his interest and also 


should restore tranquillity to the world.” 
Lord Hutchinson answered to his imperial 
majesty, “ that he had noi given sufficient 


than a month must elapse before any 
answer could be received, and though the 
disposition of his mind inclined towards 
peace, neither he nor any other man would 
accept it but on conditions the most rea- 
sonable and honourable: and that as far 
as England was concerned the events of 


which imperial majesty replied “ that 
the time allowed was of no importance : 
because we might take three or four months 


diation; but his anxious wish and desire 
was that we should make peace. That 
he had a perfect knowledge of the feel- 
‘ings and character of the people of England; 
that he had been made acquainted by Buo- 
naparte with the conditions of peace in- 
tended to be offered; and, he had no doubt 
but lord Hutchinson himself would con- 
sider them highly reasonable and honour- 
able.” [p.351.] Now, sir, with a knowledge 
of this conversation, held by a person of 
unsullied honour, and the greatest talents, a 
man respected by all Europe ; and justly 


both on account of his high military a- 
ehievements, and his indisputed integrity ; 
who had been deputed by the preceding 
administration as the accredited minister 
tothe court of Prussia, and had attended 
the Russian armies in the latter part of their 
disastrous campaign; whose communica- 
tion with the emperor, if -lord Granville 
Levison had not expressly desired, he had 
unequivocally concurred in:—with a per- 
Sack I say, of all thest facts and 
circumstances, how came my lord Granville 
Leveson to dwell so much and with such 
serious importance upon a point which he 
must have known to have been entirely 
waved ; it was throwing aii ill-timed obsta- 
ele in the way of the acceptance of the 
-Mediation, it was irritating to the emperor 
who had expressed himself so satisfactorily 
upon the subject, and it was undignified as 
laying that stress upon a comparatively tri- 


vial cireumstance which was due only to | 


matters of real and essential moment. Fur- 
ther, lord Granville Levison not only states 
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cannot be accepted ; but he desires prelim- 


inary marks of good will on the part of 
Russia, and particularly the renewal of the 
treaty of commerce ; than which surely, no 
request could be more unreasonable. The. 
treaty of commeyce had expired, and fre- 
quent atiempts had been made by the last 
administration to obtain the renewal of it, 
all of them unsuccessful, even during the. 
time of warlike co-operations. Was it 
then a reasonable thing to ask such a mark’ 
-of good will on the part of Russia at such 
a moment? and was it not rather. adding 
to the existing difficulties, and creating dis-. 


to have been our object to sooth, to conci- 
liate, and to appear almost implicitly to. 
confide? Gen. Budberg answered, ‘“ that 
there did exist secret articles in the treaty. 
of Tilsit,” and then comes an expression in 
the letter of a very equivocal nature, “ there 
_were some, he said, which in no way con- 
cerned the interests of England.” [p. 196} 
Sir, ] am bound to suppose that lord Gran- 
ville Levison received an equivocal answer 
from gen. Budberg, because he has expres- 
sed himself in an equivocal manner. As noe 
suspicion however of intentional duplicity 
seems to have arisen in the mind of lord 
Graxville Levison to the prejudice of gen, 
Budberg during this conference, or at least 


were no secret articles in the treaty of Tilsit, 
which in the estimation of gen. Budberg, 


should do so the rather after having read 
the following senteuce, in which gen. Bud- 


vile Levison, and as an honest man he 
would not say it, if it were not truth, that 
there existed uo secret article whatever 
which stipulated the shutting the Russian 
ports against the British commerce. 196] 
Lord Granville, Levison however, having 
found it impossible to consider the answer 
given by gen. Budberg as sufficiently satis- 
factory to authorise him to accept the Rus- 
sian mediation, gen. Budberg. said .he 
would request the permission of the empe- 
ror to communicate without reserve the 
secret articles of the treaty between Russia 
aud France ; and to be empowered to con- 


commerce with G. Bntain. [p. 197.] So fax 
it appears that the Russian minister conduct- 


without doubt, if 
treaty of. Tilsit h 


conditions: without which the mediation 


gust in the mind of Russia when it ought - 


none. is expressed, I conclude that there. 
had any relation to England whatever. I 


berg says, “ that he could assurelord.Gran- . 


tinue negotiations, and conclude a treaty of - 


ed himself with perfect moderation ; and; 
e secret articles of the - 
beeh in his opinion pre- . 
ares to England, gen. Budberg would - 
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not have undertaken to interest himself with 
the emperor, for their being revealed. Sir, 
Ido not blame lord Granville Levison for 
not accepting the mediation unconditional- 


ly; but the course which he steered does: 


not appear to me to have beeh the right 
one ; it was not calculated to turn to the 
best advantage, either the disposition of 
the court of Russia, or the opportunities 
which might have been created if they did 
not present themselves, of opening a direct 
communication with France.—A second dis- 
patch from lord Granville Levison, [p.197 | 
dated on the same day, gives an ‘account of 
_anothér conference with gen. Budberg, in 
which he conducted himself in a most ami- 


cable manner; and in the apology which- 


gen. Budberg is there represented as having 
offered for the expressions of dissatisfaction 
contained in the note which he wrote froin 
Tilsit, he accounted for them on those ob- 
vious principles which I have before detailed 
_ to the house.—A third dispatch, dated also 
_ onthe same day, transmits to this court a 
note [p. 198} delivered to the English am- 
bassador on the subject of the fatal prepa- 
rations against Copenhagen, and destroys 
the momentary illusion which had been 
created in the mind of lord Granville Levi- 
son, on what has been termed the reviving 
confidence in the court of Russia.—The 
fourth paper of this series communicated 
by the king’s command to the house, is a 
dispatch signed by Mr. Canning, and dated 
on the 27th Sept. 1807, [p. be! Sri next 
is a dispatch from the same gentleman, and 
addressed likewise to my*lord Granville 
Levison, dated on the following day. The 
tone of these two dispatches is perfectly 
dissimilar. The one is written with all 
cordiality, and in all confidence towards 
Russia; the other is written, as it- would 
appear, under feelings of the greatest irri- 
_ tation towards that power, and expressing 

not only doubts of her sincerity, but a be- 
in her hostility towards this country. 
One would’ imagiiie, upon a review and 
comparison of the two dispatches, that they 
could not have been written by the same 
person, with all the dispatches of lord Gran- 
ville Levison, dated the 2d of Sept. before. 
him; and yet it is manifest that they were’ 
80, not only because those dispatches were 
sent off on the same day, but because Mr. 
Canning in the outset of his first letter ac- 
_ “knowledges that they were. all received by 
the same hand and at the same time.. Now, 
sir, { will take the liberty. of calling the at- 
tention of the house to ihe contents of both. 


these letters. To begin with the first. Mr, 
Canning applauds lord Granville Levison 
for not having accepted the mediation of 
the emperor of Russia, and he states suc- 
cinctly and intelligibly the points upon which 
the question of this acceptance turns. First, 
the frank communication of the articles of 
the treaty of Tilsit, secret as well 4s avowed, 
Upon that I have already said so much 
that I will not trouble the house any fur- > 
ther. - Secondly, a distinct explanation of. 
the basis upon which France proposes to 
treat, and which appeared to his impetial 


[p. 201.]—Sir, it seems to me that a 
basis, as preliminary. to negociation, 
calculated rather to throw difficulties in 
the way of a negociation, than to remove: 
any embarrassment which might even- 
tually occur in the course of it. Many 
treaties of peace, in the most complicated 
and perplexed state of. Europe, have been 
negociated, and successfully terminated 
without the previous recognition of a basis; 


and even if a basis were necessary, prelimi- | 


nary-to a negociation, it does not follow 
that a basis is necessary as a preliminary to 
the acceptance of a mediation. It was not 
for Russia to communicate the basis, but 
for France ; and if you had frankly accepted 
the offer of mediation on the part of Russia, 
and still thought a basis necessary, as pre- 
liminary to negociation ; and that, added to 
this necessity, it was further expedient for 
such basis to be laid down by the enemy, » 
rather than by yourself; the natural course 
would have been to desire the mediator to 
ask of the contending party to furnish you 
with that basis. A still more simple course 
of proceeding would have been for you to 
lay down to the mediator, the basis. upon 
which alone you would treat, for the pur- 
pose of having such communication made 
‘to the enemy; but it is inconceivable to me 
that the communication of a basis from the 
enemy should be necessary, for the purpose 
of enabling you to accept a mediation.— 
Mr. Canning proceeds to state, that with- 
out these conditions the acceptance of the 
mediation by his majesty, can be nothing 
else “than a complete surrender of his 
honour and his interest into the hand of 


the mediator if not of the enemy.” [p. 201;] 
A more absurd assertion was surely vever 
made. In what way when you accept the 
mediation of a party do you confide your 
interest or your honour even to him, much 
more to the enemy ? If indeed you elect an 


umpire, then you do confide-botb your ity 


majesty at Tilsit so just and honourable, — 


| | 
| | 
| 


terest, and your honour to that umpire. 
- Even in that case you do not confidé them 


' from the hostile situation in which you have 


able to find without a mediator. 


- tween two hostile parties, might terminate 


_ berg, in the assurances he had given to lord 
mankind,) that he was speaking the truth, , 


ning says, “ it will immediately have occur- 


_ which could entertain them must be of a 


_ Tilsit, and to desire lord Granville Levisou 
‘to call for explanations upon that public 
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to the enemy. But when you accept a 
mediation, you only accept a facility of 
communication with the enemy; which 


long been reciprocally placed, you are not 
There 
are difficulties to be overcome, asperilies to 
be smoothed, punctilios of etiquette to be 
removed, which prevent either the one 
party or the other from making the first 
communication: the mediator brings you 
together, and by communicating from each 
to the other, makes a channel of intercourse, 
and prevents that sort of communication 
which even if intercourse was begun be- 


ineffectually, merely on «account of the 
temper in which each was disposed to com- 
municate towards the other. As we pro- 
ceed in this letter Mr. Canning expresses 
doubts as to the sincerity of general Bud- 


Granville Levison ; assurances conveyed in 
terms such as could leave no doubt in the 
mind of any person (who did not think that 
general Budberg was one of the basest of 


when he took upon him to assert that there 
was no stipulation in the treaty of Tilsit, for_| 
the exclusion of the commerce of Great 
‘Britain from the ports of Russia. Mr. Can- 


red to your excellency, a distinction might 
probably have been taken in general Bud- 
berg’s mind, between a stipulation for the 
immediate and eventual execution of a pur- 
pose; and the agreement to resort to it 
eventually under circumstances which may 
‘not yet liave occurred, and that supposing 
the former only to be the sense of Mr. de 
Budberg’s ‘assurance, that assurance might 
be literally true, without in fact conveying 
any thing essentially satisfactory.” [p. 201.] 
Such a distinction would never have occur- 
‘red.to my mind. If general de Budberg 
‘was'a man worthy to be conversed with at 
all, I should have thought it unworthy in 
me to have harboured such suspicions with 
‘regard to him; and I think that the mind 


‘construction, not the most simple, or free 
from a disposition to give a colour to things 
‘different from that which they ought really 
to bear. The letter goes on to express 
‘Suspicions upon other parts of the treaty of 


article of the treaty which recognizes the 
king of Naples, as king of Naples only; 
and to ask whether it may not be contra- 
dicted by a secret article which adds to this 


| title, that of the two Sicilies. There is no 


end of creating difficulties of this nature, 
and there could be no end of asking and 
answering such questions if the mind was 
disposed to raise doubt upon every article 
of the freaty. If there did exist secret ar- 
ticles of this sort, for the reason before 
given, they could not be disclosed ; and ‘the 
bare recognition, without a stipulation to 
co-operate for the purpose of making that 
recognition effectual, could -be of no avail. 
A stipulation-of that nature would directly’ 
affect the interests of England; and you 
had already been told by general de Bad- 
berg, that there existed no such article. In 
the whole of this dispatch however, Mr. 
Secretary Canning writes as if he had been 
acquainted merely with the conciliatory 
conversation which had taken place between 
general Budberg and the English ambassa- 
dor ; and asif he had no knowledge of the 
angry note respecting the affair of Denmark. 
He proceeds to direct lord Granville Levi- 
son to-abstain from all reproach, even when 
confessing the suspicion of engagements 
which the king cannot but disapprove. 
Then in the true principles of the new 
morality, in the conclusion of his letter, he 
hints that it would be better forthe Empe- 
ror of Russia to break all the engagements 
which he has entered into with France, and | 
to return to the alliance of Great Britain, 
and a co-operation with her in the further 
prosecution of the war. This is no less 
than calling-upon Russia to violate the 
most sacred ties, calling upon her to do 
that which would render it impolitic and 
inespedient to enter into any alliance with 
her yourself; because if she could be induce ~ 
ed to break one treaty, there is no treaty 
which she could make which she might not 
on the same principles be called upon by 
other powers to break. From all obligation 
she must thenceforward proclaim herself to 
be absolved, whenever her interest should 
call for such absolution ; and she is urged 
4o this measure at a time when if she had 
been infamous enough to take the advice, 
from the position of the French armies, she 
must have been involved in total and irre- | 
mediable ruin.—The dispatch, No._ V. 
{p. 203.} is dated on the following day, the - 
2sth of Sept. and the secretary of state in- | 
forms lord Granville Levison that he in- 


closes him a copy of the Declaration of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


king on the subject of- the attack’ upon 
Detimark. Having written on the pre- 
ceeding day -with all the documents before 
~ him, with a knowledge. of which he now 
writes, desiring the ambassador to abstain 
all reproach towards the court. of 
Russia, he. now tells him, “ that the offer 
of mediation under all the circumstances 
which belong to it, was calculated to ex- 
. ite any other feeling rather than that of 
‘confidence in the Emperor’s good will ; and 
that every account received in England, of 
the in which that proposal was made, 
‘and of the light in which it was put by the 


 ettemy, justified the belief, that it was in- 
. tended by Russia rather as preparatory to | 
hostility, consequent on his majesty’s refu- | 
sal, than as likely to lead to a pacific result ' 
through ‘his acceptance.” [p. 204.] Is. it: 
possible that the.same man can be so con-. 


tradictory to himself? He goes on to state 
that he thinks there is evidence not only of 
the designs of Buonaparte towards Denmark, 

. butof the “ connivance, if not of the parti- 
‘cipation, of Russia in those designs :” “ and 
that Russia formed a large part of the 
danger, which the measures taken against 
Denmark by the king of England were 
«calculated to repel.” Why, sir, if this 

- were ‘the feeling of the king’s minister, 
"was it not his duty to have told lord Gran- 
~ ville Levison directly to break off all com- 
- amunication with the court of Petersburgh ? 
Russia was not only partial to France, but 
was conniving in measures calculated for 
the destruction of England ; or accordin 
‘to the emphatical words of lord Granville 
Levison in his note to general Budberg, 
dated the 2d of Sept. she formed a large 
part of the danger “ which in the view of 
England, threatened not only the welfare 
ef hi people, but the existence of his 
stown.”” [p.199.] Was it possible that he 
- gould advise his majesty to accept (with 
whatever conditions annexed), the medi- 
ation of a power so circumstanced? But 
wesee that the foreign secretary does not 
_absolutely disown the possibility of the 
acceptance of the Russian mediation. He 
still hesitates. This is extraordinary. But 
what must surprise us still more, is, that 
hesitating upon the acceptance of the me- 

- diation of Russia, as between France and 
England, declaring that mediation to be 
offered in a manner -evincing an_ hostile, 
rather than an amicable mind, in the court 
of St. Petersburgh, and affirming that Rus-. 
‘sia is conniving at, if not instigating the 
hostility of France towards this country’ 
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through the means of Denmark, and isa | 
pavt of that danger with which G. Britain 


is threatened; he calls upon the emperor 
of Russia (under such circumstances) to me. 
diate between Denmark and G. Britain, to’ 
mediate between G. Britain and the power 
in whose cause Russia, by her public de- 
claration, delivered to lord Granville Le- 
vison, declares herself to be ets inte- 
rested, against whom Russia declares that 


violence and injustice; whose cause Russia 
declares that she is detertnined to espouse ; 
between England and that power he calls 
_upon Russia to mediate, having before de- 
clared that impartiality was the neces 

‘character of a mediator, having declared 


must be no hostility lurking towards either 
of the parties on whose behalf the media- 
tion is proposed, but that the absence of 
all such hostility must be made manifest 
by the complete exposition and promul- 
gation of all the acts done, all the engage- 
ments entered into both public and private 
between the mediating power and ‘the 
other Belligerents! Sir, I defy the right 
hon. gent. to reconcile these inconsisten- 
cies in his own conduct ; and I think such 
inconsistency of conduct shews that the 


not fitted for the high and important situ- 
ation which he holds under his majesty’s 
ie rest of the correspon- 

ence from lord Granville Levison, gives 
an account of the removal of gen. Bad- 


&.| berg from his office of ‘foreign minister ; 


the appointment, ad interim, of count Sol- 


‘count Remanzow to the same office, I shall 
not dwell upon that part of the correspon- 
dence, because it relates principally to 
the subject of Demnark, which I now, wish 
to leave wholly out of my view. I will 
only observe, that upon the appointment 
of each of those ministers, lord Granville 
Levison still requested a communication of 
the secret articles of Tilsit ; that count Sol- 


ror’s orders respecting the communication 
of those articles, that. having taken those 


that the emperor had refused them, adding 
these remarkable words ; « that the empe- 
ror did not refuse them on account of their 
containing any stipulations prejudicial to 


they should not be made public, he saw 
no reason for receding from his determi- 


nation.” [p. 207.] subject of the 


Great Britain has acted with the grossest — 


that in the mind ofamediator, not only there 


person to whom it is justly attributable is - 


tikoff:. and the further appointment of 


tikoff said, that he would take the empe- — 


orders, he told lord Granville Levison » 


England, but having once determined that * 


| 


Commercial Treaty was again touched 
upon, and again: put aside. ‘The same de- 


mand was renewed by lord Granville Le- | 
_yison to count Romanzow, and again re- 
fused. It is only necessary to observe. 


that count Romanzow made.use of terms 
expressive of the emperor’s friendsh 


towards his Britannic majesty ; and of his 


anxious desire for the re-establishment of 
peace. The last of these communications 
is dated the 19th of Sept. [p. 209.]. But 
although the mediation had not advanced 
during this interval, the discussion respect- 
ing it had not ended. Demands were still 
made with which Russia would not com- 
ply, but her non-compliance did not in- 
duce us wep 3 to break off upon the sub- 


_ ject of the mediation ; and _ it was not till 


the 29th of Oct. more than five weeks after 

the date of the letter I have just men- 

tioned, giving an account of the confe- 

rence between count Romanzow and lord 

Granville Levison, that his lordship deliv- 

ered an official Note to the court of St. 
Petersburgh to bring the matter of medi- 

ation to a point. [p.2i1.] It does not ap- 

spear that any answer was given to that 
official note. Onthe 8th of Nov. the De- 
claration of the emperor of Russia on the 

attack of the English upon Copenhagen 

was made public ; and a Note was deliv- 
eredto lord Granville Levison which put an 
end to all communication between G. Bri- 
tain and Russia, and placed them in a situa- 
tion of hostility with regard to each other. 

[p. 216.]—Sir, I have thus gone through 

the papers which have been submitted to 

‘us upon the Russian offer of mediation, and 
the investigation furnishes me with this 

conclusion ; that there were three modes 
in which the king’s servants. might have 

proceeded with regard to that mediation. 
he first was to have accepted, it in the 


only way in which it could with propriety 


be accepted ; with promptitude, frank- 


ness and confidence. I do not say that 


ministers are censurable for not nonin: 


' done this. The responsibility they woul 
have taken upon themselves, was undoubt- 


edly great: the issue might have been 
fortunate. No blame, however, attaches 
-to those who declined such a. decided line 
of conduct. The second course which 
might have been taken, was to have told 
Russia immediately, that in the circum- 
‘stances of the case, land could not ac- 
‘cept -her mediation: but to have done 


this, accompanied with all the expressions 
of tenderness, conciliation, and confidence 


towards Russia, which could have been 
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devised. - At the same time, adding that 
although the mediation of Russia was de- 
clined for the reasons stated, a direct com- 
munication with France would be accept- 
ed, if offered on the part of that power ; 
and even avowing frankly to Russia, not 
only that such was the diuppeition of the 
English government, but that if England 
felt that her overtures would be received 
ina manner becoming her honour and 
dignity, and upon the footing of equality, 
she would not be indisposed to make such 
overtures. I am of opinion, that if such 
overtures had been made at that moment, © 
it was a period of the war most favourable 
for them, and that they might have led to 
peace. ‘There was a third course ; that of 
suspicion, petulance, and half contidence, 
to which the evil genius.of England di- 
rected the councils of her ministers. This 
wasa course which was sure to fail; a 
course which must necessarily bring dis- 
credit upon the government of the coun- 
try. It failed, it has brought diseredit 
upon the councils of the king, and what 
appears to me to have been a golden op- 
pervunity for entering into a negociation, 
s been irretrievably lost.—I now pass 
on to the series of papers relative to the 
mediation of Austria. The first of these 
carries us back to the 18th of April 
1807, when it appears that Austria made 
an offer of her mediation to all the belli- 
gerent powers. ‘The offer of Austria and 
the answer of England, are both of them 
conceived in the most dignified and appro- 
priate terms. Ido not know that there is 
any reason to make further observation 
upon the two first papers, excepting so far 
as is necessary to Pall the attention of the 
house to one paragraph of the Austrian 
note, which isthis: “ in considering how 
very complicated and extensive the pre- 
sent war is become, the empéror would 
think that he had but very imperfectly 
expressed his fervent desire for peace, and 
a hope of its complete and sp re-esta- 
blishment, if he did not at the same time 
state the entire conviction he feels, that it 
is only by the united endeavours of the — 
powers principally concerned in the war, 
and by a negociation in common, which 
should embrace the whole of their recipro- 
eal interests, that permanent tranquillity, 
anda secure and solid peace, can be at- 
tained» a'peace. which should secure the 
future political relations of Europe.” And 
to the concluding sentence of ‘the para- 
graph immediately succeeding that which 
have quoted, in which it is said that the 


| 
| 
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‘taining peace, through an 


essential relations of all the parties inte- 
rested should as far as is practicable be 
combined.” [p. 102.] An official answer 
is returned by - Mr. Secretary Canning in 
‘a Note dated the 25th of April, and I have 
no fault to find with that official document. 
fp. 102.] Itis only to be remarked that 
gland acknowledges the intention of 
Austria that her mediation should be ap- 
plied to all the powers concerned in t 
war on both sides. And the mediation is 


- accepted upon that condition. This offer 


of mediation was issued on the same day 
to the courts of France, Petersburgh and 
London, but before all the answers could 
be received at Vienna, the events of war 
had reduced Russia and Prussia to the 
terms of the conqueror. I did expect that 
there would have been some supplemen- 

documents. between the note dated 


; ‘the 25th of April, andthe next note which 


we find from the Prince de Stahremberg, 
dated on the 20th of November, but I hage 
‘been informed that none such exist. - On 


_ the 20th of Nov. the prince de Stahremberg 


addressed a note to Mr. Secretary Can- 


ning, by the positive order of his court, 


making the most urgent representations 
upon the importance of obtaining a paci- 
fication between England and France; 
acknowledging the constant desire ex- 
pressed by the court of St. James’s for the 
re-establishment of peace, and requesting 
to know what were the sincere intentions 


of his Britannic majesty at this time upon 


the same subject. [p. 104.] .I beg the 
house to attend to the date of this com- 
munication. The last note on the subject 
of the Russian mediation was delivered at. 
St. Petersburgh on the 29th of Oct.; the 


‘renewal. of the offer of Austrian mediation 
‘was made at London on the 20th of Nov. 


Now supposing for a moment that the em- 
peror of the French was desirous of ob- 


which he could eftect-his object ; findin 
that he had failed at St. Petersburgh, by 
the date it will appear that he renewed 


‘his offer through the means of the court of 
‘Vienna, at the very first moment at which 
_- by possibility it could be renewed. There 


is just time for the news of the total failure 
of the Russian mediation to have: arrived 
at Paris, and for a communication to have 
been made by the count de Metternich 
(the Austrian ambassador at the court of 
the Thuilleries,) to the prince de Stah- 
remberg in London, between the 29th of 
Oct. and the 20th of Nov. - Sir, I do not 


channel by | 
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there is a coincidence of dates, which at. 


least will justify some observation upo, 
the fact. To this note of the 20th of Noy, 
a cold and distant Answer [p. 1045] is re. 
turned by the English secretary of state; 
but such a one as did not prevent furthey 
intercourse. For on the Ist of Jan. 1808, 
another very short Note [p. 105,] is de. 
livered by the prince de Stahremberg to 
Mr. Canning, to which I beg to call the 
serious.attention of the house, and even to 
the particular construction of the phrases 
of it. First, Sir, 1 deem the communica. 
tion of the 20th of Noy. to have been a 
renewal of the offer made on the 1S8thof 
April, and not to be an absolutely new 
offer in itself; and therefore that the court 
of Vienna meant England to understand, 
that in this renewed proposition, she in- 
cluded the whole of oe original offer of 
mediation; and that all the conditions 
said by her to be necessary for bringin 

the negociation happy issue, 
particularly that of including all the pow: 
ers engaged in the war on both sides,) was 
referred to, and remained in full force, 
If I am right in this assumption, there 
could be no ground for doubt as to the 
true interpretation of any equivocal phrase 
that might be used by the prince de Stah- 
remberg : but even without such assump- 
tion, I think I am warranted in saying 
that the very terms of the prince de Stah- 
remberg’s letter conveyed the same offer, 
Sir, the prince de Stahremberg says, that 
he has the orders of his own court, and 
conforms to the desire of the court of the 
Thuilleries in giving the information with 
which he is then charged, and that he isor- 
dered to propose in consequence of the pa- 
cific dispositions evinced by his Britannic 


majesty, in his note of the 23d of Novem. | 


ber, that plenipotentiaries shall be imme- 
diately sent to Paris, to treat for the re 
establishment of peace. Now,sir, I beg 
to quote the French expression, “ entre 
toutes les puissances actuellement en guerre 
avec l’Angleterre.” [p, 105.] The trans- 
lation given to this phrase is, “ for the es- 
tablishment of peace between all the 

wers at present atwwar with England.” 


‘This upon the face of it is wrong; it can- 
not be meant the establishment of peace: 


between all the powers at war with Eng- 


the strict grammatical import of these 
words. But having thus made a false 


‘translation, Mr. Canning in his answer to 


the prince de Stahremberg’s note, builds 


build much upon this, but at the same time 


upen it a reasoning which leads us to sup- 


‘land to the exclusion of England, which is - 
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that he interpreted the French ori- 
ginal as follows, between England and 
all the powers in alliance against her,” 
to the exclusion of the powers in alliance 
with her). That, Sir, 1 say is nota fair 
interpretation of the phrase. I have 
taken some pains to inform myself on the 
* subject, and I think I can venture to assert 
that the true interpretation is, “ a pacifi- 
cation among all the powers at war, inclu- 
ding England.”” The real meaning then 
of the prince de Stahremberg was the fur- 
therance of the original offer made by 
Austria, namely to. mediate for a paci- 
fication among all the powers. at war, 
‘both with England and against her.—l 
have dwelt with some particularity upon 
the construction of this phrase, and I 
must further observe, that the word avec 
in French, and with in English as applied 
to war in the respective languages to 
which they belong, admit of equivocal in- 
terpretations ; (in common parlance) when 
you say, that one power is at war with 
another, you mean that one power is at 
‘war against another : but it is not uncom- 
mon to say, and it is sufficiently correct 
to say, for instance, that Russia is at 
_war with Prussia against France, it would 
indeed be more correct at all times to say, 
England is at war against France, than to 
say England is at war with France. But 
if there could exist any doubt upon the 
interpretation of this phrase, why, before 
the right hon. secretary dwelt upon it in 
the. manner which he so injudiciously 
adopted in his answer to this note, did he 
not ask the prince de Stahremberg in a 
.private communication, what the real 
Meaning and intention of.. Austria was? 
Instead of that, giving his own interpre- 
tation (and that as I contend a wrong one) 
tothe phrase in question, he builds upon it 
the most offensive paragraph of his offen- 
sive answer. But in my view of the mat- 
ter, it is most material as to the future, 
that it should be impressed upon the 
mind of the house, and upon the pub- 
lic, that such was the offer of Austria, and 
such the intention of France, becausé it 
will strengthen the main argument, that 
it is sete still to negociate with France 
upon the footing of equality, and that the 
French government hitherto has not mani- 
fested any design, that England in any ne- 
ponation that may be entered into with 
er, should be placed on a footing of in- 


equality with respect to France.—Sir, I 
pass on to the Answer signed by Mr. Can- 
hing, upon which I must dwell in detail.. 


® 


It is conceived in any thing rather than - 
the spirit of conciliation and wisdom. It 
is rude, petulant, full of point and cavil, 
laying down no principle upon which 
great statesment ought to act: dwelling. 
upon those particularities, and insisting 
upon those conditions, which Engiand 
ought to have put entirely out of the ques- 
tion, and going out of the way for the 
purpose of behaving in a manner offensive 
and uncivil towards the prince de Stah- 
remberg himself. In the second para- 
graph, (the first being merely a paragraph 
of formality), Mr. Canning says, (p. 106,) 
“that the prince de Stahremberg has 
omitted to explain, from whom he has re- 
ceived his commission to propose sending 
plenipotentiaries to Paris, whether from 
the Austrian minister, or from the govern: 
ment of France ;” such explanation was. _ 
wholly unnecessary, he certainly had pro- 
duced no powers from France, but he pre- 
fegsed not to be the accredited agent of 
France, nor indeed to be the agent of 
France in any way; he told you that he | 
acted under the orders of his government ; 
and, in so acting “ conformed to the de- 
sire of the court of the Thuilleries.” He 
had his credentials from Austria, they were 
in your hands, he was therefore the minis- 
ter of Austria only; from Austria alone 
he had received his powers; you could 
not doubt whether he was the Austrian or 
the French minister, and pretending to 
have such a doubt, was in itself most of- 
fensive to the person, whom you address- 
ed. The alternative ‘is then put, that the 
prince de Stahremberg acts under the au- 
thority of the court of Vienna: and recog- 
nizing the ambassador in his proper cha- 
racter, his majesty complains “ of the lit- 
tle reference that is had by the court of 
Vienna, to the conditions which were in 
April stated by his majesty to be indispen- 
sible preliminaries to the opening of a ne- 
gociation, for while the note of the under- 
signed of the 23d of November last, is 
cited by the prince de Stahremberg as 


the foundation of the present proposal, 


his majesty observes with surprise, that 


‘this proposal nevertheless extends ‘only 


to the powers combined with. France in 
the war against G. Britain, and not to 
the allies of G. Britain in the war with 
France.” Sir, in. dwelling upon the 
expression contained im the note of the - 
pane de Stahremberg, I have said all I 
ave tosay, upon this part of Mr. Can-~ 
ning’s answer. I contend that the ex- 


pression, in the prince de Stahremberg’s. 


it. | 

| 

| 
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letter, is, to say the least of it, equivocal ; 
that if it be equivocal, it was the duty of 


prince de Stahremberg, a distinct in- 
terpretation of it; and if he did not 
think: that’ necessary, he ought to have 
given an interpretation the most favourable 
to the court of Vienna; which would have 


ition of ‘the 18th of April ; but that it 

1s most unjustifiable to put an arbitrary 
construction upon an equivocal sentence, 
: and then argue as if that construction were 
= it’s real, true, undisputed construction. 
In this case, undoubtedly, the grammatical 
construction of the sentence in question 

was of great importance: and I am per- 

suaded, that neither Austria offered, nor 

did France intend that the mediation of that 

court should be offered to the exclusion of 

the allies of G. Britain. The other alter- 

native is then taken, that the prince Stah- 

in the name of the court 

_ of the Thuilleries. It is on this hypothesis 

said, that in professing to speak in the 

name of another power, besides that of 

- Austria; a statement of some precise au- 
thority on .the part of that power should 

have been made, or some specific and au- 

thenticated document produced which 

alone could justify the court, to which he 

addressed himself, in founding a public 

and important measure upon such a com~ 

munication ;’’ certainly if he had professed 

to speak in the name of France, powers 

from France ought to have-been produced; 

but the decisive, and ready answer to the 

whole ofthat paragraph is, that he did not 

. = to speak in the name of France.— 
e€ now come to a most extraordinary 
part of the Note, in which the secretary of 

state says, “ that it was reasonably to be 

expected, that a pledge as solemn and au- 

thentic on the part of France, as that given 

by his majesty to France, should have been 
te . communicated before his majesty could be 
called uponto make any further advance.” 
I should have thought that the proposal on 

. the part of France, for England to send 
negociators to Paris, was a pledge of the 
pacific disposition of France; but to my 
great surprise, I find that this desire is most 
« misconstrued into an implication. 
of an unjustifiable doubt of the sincerity: 
of his majesty’s professions.” I really am 
ite at a loss for any ground, upon which 

is can be'plausibly stated. It appears to 
so-completely different from the notion 
that any person endowed with the least 
degree of candour would have formed, 


Mr. Canning to have obtained from the | 


been, that she adhered to her original pro- | 
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.of such @ request made by France, that 
I must pass it over without comment, 
Very soon after, is revived the difficulty 
about a basis, and a complaint is made, 
that no intimation is given of the basis 
upon which it is proposed to negociate, 
The answer to that, 1 have before given, 
If you, think a basis indispensible, it must 
be presumed that you ave prepared with 
one ;_ if you are prepared with one, why, 
instead of raising a difficulty with regard to 
the enemy, do you not level the difficulty 
by making a communication of your own 
basis? It isthen observed, that if ever it 
‘could have been matter of doubt, whether 
the previous settlement of .a basis ef ne- 
gociation were necessary to the hope of ifs 
successful termiuation, the experience of 
the last negociation with France would 
have placed that question beyond contre- 
versy. Sir, undoubtedly I think it would, 
but not in the way intended by Mr. Secre- 
| tary Canning. I think that the prelimi- 
nary condition of a basis was the bane of 
that negociation. That its introduction 
into the discussions was fatal to them, and 
that owing to the insisting upon the preli- 
minary basis, it was impossible to ascer- 
tain whether peace could or could not 
have been accomplished.—Then comes a 
paragraph which in itself is pares un- 
exceptionable ; and if it had been sent to 
Paris, accompanied only by one or two 
preceeding. sentences of form, and one or 
two succeeding sentences of conciliation, a 
negociation might have now been on foot. 
The paragraph runs thus, “ his majesty is 
wilting to treat'with France, but he will 
treat only on a footing of perfect equality ; 
he is ready totreat with the allies of France, 
but the negociation must equally embrace 
the allies of G. Britain.” Had the answer 
been confined to that one paragraph, and 
the reply on the part of France had been 
in the negative ; no question would ha 
remained that she was insincere, 
there would have been an end of the whole 
matter. Had the answer been in the affir- 
mative, no obstacle to negociation could 
have presented itself. Another unneces- 
sary difficulty is raised inthe course of 
this note, and a punctiliocreated between 
this court and the court of the Thuilleries, 
which, but for, the ingenuity of the secre- 
tary of state, would never have existed. 
I am not aware of any inconvenience 
which has ever resulted from the negocia- 
tion carried on at Paris. I do not recol- 
lect that lord Malmsbury stated any im- 


’ convenience arising from this source, and 
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I do not know of any circumstance in the 
mission of the earls of Lauderdale and 
Yarmouth, that should induce England 
to declare positively that she never would 
again send negociators to Paris» I know 
that my view of the negociation of 1806 
is not that which is taken by the right 
hon. gentlemen over against me, and | 
perfectly well recollect, the delay in giv- 
ing passports to lord Lauderdale was 
dwelt upon with’ great indignation and 
acrimony by those right hon. gentlemen ; 


very different from them ; and at all events 
they will allow me to recall to their re- 
collection, that admitting the demand of 
ports had not been attended to with 
the respect and promptitude which is due 
toall such demands made-by a negociator 
in the country of the enemy; an apology 
for the delay was both demanded and 
made; and that lord Lauderdale did not 
renew his conferences, until he had ob- 
tained the satisfaction due to his court. 
Here, however, is an unnecessary difficulty 
created. You profess only to be upon a 
footing of equality with France, she offers 
you a place of negociation which you 
peremptorily decline, whatever place for 
negociation you may designate, she will 
have an equal right to refuse. How are 
these disputes to be terminated, and which 
wer is to concede this false point of 
onour? Sir, I only hope that ministers 
may be more wise, than to think it neces- 
saty to abide by their own premature and 
intemperate declarations. I cannot pass 
over the remainder of the note without 
some observation. The prince de Stah- 
remberg is a person of consequence in his 
own country: Throughout Europe, he is 
known to be attached to the interests of 
England, and has even suffered, on account 
of his avowed attachment to her welfare, 
some indignities on the part of the French 
os out He is aman of high honour 
id reputation, and a person, for whom 
one should imagine, as well on his own 
account, as on account of the court of 
Vienna, which has been faithful to Eng- 
land under all circumstances, might have 
met with respect from his majesty’s minis- 
ters: But Mr. Canning having gone out 
of the way to offend him, by separating 
the-person of the prince from the charac- 
ter of the Austrian ambassador, concludes 
his note by the most extraordinary decla- 
ration pétloata that ever was made at any 
time by any minister. Itis this : the prince 
de Stahremberg ‘(so accredited from the 


court of Vienna, and professing to act 
under the orders.of that court in the com- 
munication he had made), and having in 
this very note received the exposition of 
the sentiments of the court of London, on 
the important subject of negociation be- 
tween the belligerents, is expressly told, 
“ that he has no authority to speak in the 
name of his majesty to the government of 
France.” To what end then has the 
whole been written? Sir, it appears that 


-the bitter and sarcastic language contained 


in this note was not intended to answer 
any practical purpose whatever, and that 
the only object of it was to offend the 
prince de Stahremberg, who had been 
guilty of the high crime of acting in obe- 
dience to the orders of his own court, and 
agreeably to the desire ofthat of France.—I 
have now, sir, gone through the whole of the 
Austrian correspondence ; and can only 
say, that if ministers were determined that 
this offer of mediation should not issue in 
a negociation, and should not be produc- 
tive of any avenue to negociation, in any 
way whatever, they could not have con- 
ducted themselves otherwise than they 
did; and that if they had conducted 
themselves in any conceivablé manner, 
different from that which they have done, 
a negociation must infallibly have been 
the consequence. I have. only further to 
observe a little, upon one of the conditions 
stipulated both here, and in the Russian 
mediation, that of a preliminary basis: and 
I do so witha view of calling the attention 
of the house, and of the right hon. gent. 
himself, to his own opinions upen that 
subject.—For myself, 1 must always con- 
sider the demand of a precise basis, (as 
preliminary to the acceptance of media- . 
tion, or even as preliminary to entering 
into negociation) neither wise nor expe- 
dient, and if I wanted any confirmation of 
my opinion upon that subject, I think I 
could find it in a pamphlet published 
under the name of Mr. Canning, purporting 
to be aspeech delivered by him in this 
house, on the 5th Jan. 1807; in a debate 
on the conduct of the late negociation with 
France. In that speech, Mr. Canning is 
represented as making use of these re- 
markable expressions. I trouble the house 
with the passage at length, because I think 
his argument-clear and decisive upon the 
int. Mr. Canning says, ‘and’ if, as the 
“noble lord (Howick) has informed us, 
‘Mr. Fox rejected the suggestion of -tak- 
‘ing the stipulations of the treaty of 
« Amiens for the basis of negociation, be- 
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‘cause he thought that they were vague, 
“ and indefinite; and that more time there- 
“fore would be lost in defining and ad- 
* justing the basis, than might be sufficient 
“(if well employed) for discussing and 
“ settling the main points of a negociation, 
“is it possible that the noble lord should 
“not perceive that the adoption of the 
* uti possidetis would have been liable to 
simHar embarrassment; that he should 
“not be aware of the perplexed and in- 
“terminable discussions which must have 
‘arisen in the attempt to define the pre- 
“cise degree of possession, occupation, or 
“controul which should or should not en- 
“title to the benefit of the uti pessidetis? 
‘te determine, for instance, whether the 
* kingdom of Holland, whether the princi- 
« palities of the Rhine, whether Southern 


« Germany, whether the fortresses of Aus-' 


* tria herself, should at the outset of a ne- 
* gociation, be acknowledged by us to bé 
“the lawful and confirmed possessions. of 
« France, except so far as they might be 
“redeemed by such equivalents as we 
‘might’ be able and disposed to give in 
“exchange for them. I am confident, 
“(and the very argument which the noble 
‘lord himself has advanced, renders me 
‘ still more confident in the opinion) that 
« such was: Mr. Fox’s view of the subject, 
‘ that his passing by the treaty of Amiens, 
« when it was first suggested by M. 'Tal- 
¢leyrand, and proceeding te suggest, in- 
© stead of it, something which he called a 
« basis, but which in fact amounted to no- 
‘ thing more than the statement of a prin- 
* ciple, which might be taken for granted 
“to prevail im every negociation, the 
«honour and glory of the two countries, 
«was dictated, by or the same mo- 


€tive which afterwards induced him in his~ 


«answer to M. Talieyrand’s letter of the 
© 2nd of June, to accept so easily M. Tal- 
éjeyrand’s proposed additional principle 
€ of continental and maritime guarantee, 
« in preference to (and one must fairly sa 

* in exclusion of) the other offer, which is 
* asserted to have been made at the same 
‘ time through lord Yarmouth, of uti pos- 
¢ sidetis, and the motive which in each 
case operated with Mr. Fox, appears to 
* have been simply the desire to avoid any 
« technical basis, as utterly inapplicable to 
‘ the existing state of the world, and as 
‘likely to require (as the noble lord 
« Howick has: himself contended would 
« have been the case with the-stipulations 
¢ of the treaty of Amiens, and as I think I 
shewn would equally arisen in 
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‘any attempt to apply the uti possidetis) 
‘more time in the application and adjust- 
‘ ment of the basis than would have been 
* sufficient to discuss and settle the terms 
‘ of the most complicated negociation.””— 


Sir, I am perfectly well aware that Mr. 


Canning is here stating what was Mr, 
Fox’s reasoning upon the subject of g 
basis; and what the line of his conduet 
appeared to have been. I agree with him 
in the position he has laid + oo with re- 
gard to Mr. Fox, and: I think that the rea-: 
soning which he has. given to Mr. Fox 
upon the impropriety of insisting upon an 

technical basis whatever, is incontroverti- 
ble. I am however warranted in suppos- 
ing that the right hon. gent. also himself 
thinks that reasoning perfectly correct; 
because, after having stated it so clearl 

and ably as he has done in that pamphlet, 
he gives no opinion in contradiction to it, 
although in the course of the speech he 
took every opportunity to stigmatize such 
errors as he supposed imputable to the 
conduct of the whole of the administration 
engaged in that negociation. And he evi- 
dently contrasts the wise policy of Mr. Fox, 
with that which he represents as in the 
highest degree blameable in those who 
succeeded him in the management of the 
negociation.—Sir, a question may be here 
asked of me, why, if you think the para- 
graph which you have quoted, and which 
is contained in the letter of Mr. Canning 
to the ~— de Stahremberg, namely, 
“that his majesty is willing te treat with 
France, but he will treat only on a foot- 
ing of perfect equality; he is: ready to 
treat with the allies of France, but the 
negociation must equally embrace : the 
interests of the allies of G. Britain ;”’ why, 
if you think that paragraph contains all 
that would be necessary as an overture to 
France for entering into negociation,. do 
you require any thing more at the hands 
of the administration? Sir, I allow that 
the paragraph in question contains the 
whole that would be necessary for my 
purpose: but a paragraph may be so ac- 
companied as to make it obnoxious in the 
company which it keeps, when by itself 
it might convey an amicable meaning. 
Such is the present case. And moreover 
Mr. Canning has so contrived it, that even 
if there were nothing offensive in the 
letter, to detract from the amicable con- 
struction which might be put upon the 
paragraph separately considered, he has 


See vol. viii. p. $93. 
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recluded the meget of eventual 
advantage by telling the Austrian am- 

passador that he is not to communi- 

cate to France the intentions of the 

king’s government ; and therefore the pa- 

ragraph is without effect, excepting so far 

as it may be calculated, in common with 

the rest of the letter, to offend the court’ 
of Austria, in the person of its ambassador. 

Upon the whole, I think that in all the 

records of diplomatic transactions, no pro- 

duction can be found. more replete with 

offence, or more inconsistent with the 

true and genuine character of a statesman. 

It may be said in extenuation of Mr. Can- 

ning’s conduct, that it is evident from 
some short notes of a posterior date, that 
the prince de-Stahremberg could have 
had no authority for his conduct from the 
court of Vienna; because in answer to a 
question put to him by Mr. Canning, rela- 
tive to the departure of Mr. Adair from 
Vienna, the prince de Stahremberg says, 
that he has received no dispatches from 
his court since the 30th of Oct. In an- 
swer to that, I have only to remark that 
the count de Metternich, the Austrian 
ambassador to the court of the Thuilleries, 
was at Paris: it was therefore very possi- 
ble that communications should be trans- 
mitted from the count de Stadion, the mi- 
nister for foreign affairs at Vienna, through 
count Metternich to the prince de Stah- 
remberg, and that he might have full 
authority for every step that he took (as 
in fact there can be no question that he 
had), without any immediate and direct 
communication with Vienna.—Another 
observation may be made, upon the situa- 
tion of the court of Vienna, as offering to 
mediate at this period, between G. Britain 
and France. It may be objected that the 
state of subserviency in which that court 
was placed towards the court of the Thuil- 
leries, disqualified her for the office of me- 
diation. If such indeed had been stated 
by the king’s ministers to have been the 
reason of their rejection of the mediation, 
it would have been fair to argue, that as 
on the one hand, the subserviency of the 
court of Vienna to the French govern- 
ment, disqualified her for the office of me- 
diatrix; so on the other hand, that France 
being in possession of the full powers 
given to the Austrian minister at Paris, to 


make such communications as France ; 


should think fit to dictate to the Austrian 
minister at the court of London, and 
knowing that England could not be ap- 
proached, except in the way of mediation, 


France humbled herself to adopt the only 
path which England had left open for her 
advances. In that light indeed I am in- 
clined to view it, and I cannot conceive’ 
any thing more desirable than that one of. 
the belligerent powers should avail herself 
with the utmost promptitude of the in-- 
fluence which she possessed over another 
power recognized by both, as competent 
to exercise the high and friendly office of 
mediation, to communicate her intentions 
directly to the other belligerent. It is in 
vain to dwell longer upon this subject, be- 
cause no such objection has been started 
upon the part of government.—I ought to 
apologize for having detained the house 
so long upon this part of the question; 
but in justice to the right hon. gent. so 
deeply interested in the transaction, I 
was bound to go into a minute detail. In 
justice to myself, and to the propositions 
which I intend to establish upon these pa- 
pers, it was necessary that I should discuss 
them much at length, and I trust that I 
have in some measure succeeded in con- 
vincing the house, that another golden 
opportunity has been lost, not indeed 
of making peace, (for I beg the house 
again to understand, that I do, and al- 
ways have carefully abstained from the 
assertion, that peace in any case might 
have been made) but of entering into ne- 
gociation, for the purpose of ascertainii 
whether peace could or could not be ef 
fected. I have thought it my duty to ex- 
pose to the severest censure of this house, 
the conduct of the king’s government upon 
this occasion, and more particularly that of 
his majesty’s secretary of state for foreign - 
affairs; because it does appear to me neces- 
sary to state my opinion to the house and 
p the country at large of his utter insufficien- 
cy to guide us through the dangers and dif- 
ficulties which surround us in this crisis of 
our fate. I am sure the right hon. gent. 
from the freedom that he has taken with 
the characters of some of his colleagues in 
office, will excuse the- freedom which I 
have taken with his official character ; 
having on a former occasion declared in 
his place in this. house; his colleague lord 
Hawkesbury unqualified to hold the office 
of foreign affairs, he cannot, object to my 
expressing the opinion that I entertain of 
the comparative merits of his majesty’s 
present secretaries of state. Upon a re- 
view then of the papers which have been 
laid upon the table of the house of com- 
mons signed by lord Hawkesbury, and _ 


those signed by Mr. Canning, I can have 


) 
n 
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no hesitation in saying, that I had much 
rather the seals of the foreign office were 
in the hands of lord Hawkesbury, than in 
those of their present possessor. In lord 
Hawkesbury’s correspondence, there ap- 
pears to be a frankness, a simplicity, and 
a temper which are totally wanting in the 
correspondence of the right hon. gent. and 
which are very ill compensated by the 
smartness and satire sq conspicuous in his 
dispatches. If therefore, the administra- 
tion must needs consist of the same com- 
ponent parts, I could wish, for the advan- 
tage of the country, that these two persons 
should change situations. But, sir, how- 
ever material it may be to review the con- 
duct of ministers, and for the house to ex- 
ress its opinion upon that conduct, what 
is past is of much less importance than 
what is to come; and it remains to be 
considered what course we ought now to 
ursue. What is past is lamentable, but 
irremediable; what is to come requires 
the utmost efforts of human wisdom to 
turn to the best account. If I shall have 
persuaded the house, or any considerable 
proportion of it, that at no period the ex- 
pernnent of negociation has been carried 
_to the utmost; and that in the two last 
instances, it was not the perverseness of 


France, but the folly of England, which 


shall have effected a great deal, because 

shall have persuaded the house, or such 
persons in it upon whom my arguments 
may have made any impression, that they 
ought not to cast away all hope of peace, 
and that it is not necessary to stifle all de- 
sire of it. My opinion is now what it has 
been from the commencement of the first 
revolutionary war: peace has been all 
along essential to the interests, it is now 
more than at any preceding period neces- 
‘sary to the salvation of the country. I 
deny the insane proposition, that peace is 
more dangerous than war. I will not as- 
sert that, with peace we can insure safety, 


our entering into negociation, 
I 
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country, unless you can effect a firm and 
general convietion that it is the am. 
bition and injustice of France alone, 
which prevents the accomplishment of 
peace. But it is necessary that a nego. 
ciation very different from any of the pre. 
ceding ones, should be entered into, for 
the purpose for ascertaining that fact. 
Sir, I believe there are many who have 
such a horror of peace with France that 
they would be inclined to vote with me 
‘upon the third proposition, which I shall 
submit to the consideration of the house, 
upon the expediency of making a direct 
overture for negociation with France, if 
they could be convinced that that over. - 
ture would terminate unsuccessfully, after 
the example of Mr. Dundas, who told the 
house of commons, that in the failure of 
the negociation at Lisle and Paris, the 
country had had two great escapes. Such 
is the hatred of some towards France, 


the controul of interest, as I fear, over 
many, that for these different reasons de- 
siring a prolongation of the war, they 
would wish to throw the whole blame upon 
France, and they would be gtad to enter 
into a mock negociation for that purpose, 
Such certainly is not my view of the sub- 
ject. I wish to enter into a negociation 
not only for the purpose of ascertaining the 
sincerity of France, but in the hope, nay 
even in the expectation of being able to 
procure peace, upon honourable and equi- 
table terms. Sir, it has been said by some, 
that a peace of security would content 
them; and that for the present all idea of 
our honour must be out of the question. I 
am of a very different opinion. I certainh 

would not consent to any peace, in whic 

the honour of the country was not consult- 
ed. As to security, when can it ever be 
obtained? The#elumes of treaties, with 
which our libraries are loaded, show that 
peace has seldom been maintained be- 
tween contracting parties, whenever it be- 


but I am convinced that in everlasting | came the'interests of either the one or the 


war we must find our ruin. A rapid re- | 


view of our internal situation, and even a 
repetition of the name of our sister 
kingdom, and the catalogue of our fo-. 
reign dependencies, will too clearly es- 
tablish that proposition. Look at the pe- 
titions upon your table, and read what 
they contain. Look at Ireland, at India, | 
and your possessions in the West Indies; 
and, having done so, ask yourselves whe- | 
ther a continuation of the war must not 


other power to break the contract. With 
the power of France, so enormous as it 
now confessedly is, when can you say that 
you are secure in peace? If you wait un- 
til you can have security, that the peace 
which you make shall be maintained dur- 
ing any given period, you must abandon 
all hopes of peace; but I should enter into 
negociation, expecting that it would ter+ 
minate in peace; and hoping that such 
peace would be permanent and secure, or 


_ bring the greatest calamities upon the | 


as much so as at any other period with 


such the infatuation of others, and such ‘ 


| | 
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any other government.—The right hon. 
gent. in the Declaration which | take to 
be his production, has described in glow- 
ing terms, the present state of the French 
wer; he has asserted, and most truly, 
that ‘ kingdoms are prostrate at her feet, 
and that the population of nations is ranged 
under her banners.’ Formidable indeed 
_ js the power so described, but what has 
laid kings prostrate at her feet, and what 
has ranged the population of nations under 
her banner ? the infatuated policy of Eng- 
land, during the last fifteen years. Is 
there any hope then by a perseverance in 
the same policy, that this power can be in 
the smallest degree diminished? Let us 
not deceive ourselves, nor stand aghast as 
if something preternatural had been efiect- 
ed! there is no miracle in all this, it is 
simply the consequence of one man, of ex- 
traordinary talents, taking advantage of 
the folly and the blunders of the rest of 
mankind. We talk of the machinations, 
the artifices, and the intrigues of Buona- 
parte: they all resolve themselves into 
four great battles, Marengo, Austerlitz, 
Jena, and Friedland. ‘These are the ma- 
chinations by which he got the continent 
into his power. You made it necessary 
for him to fight those battles; you com- 
bined the world against him, he has con- 
quered the world combined, and he has 
combined the world against you. We 
talk again at other times, of the fortune of 
Buonaparte, as if there were some good 
genius attendant upon him, which led him 
to the accomplishment of his objects, and 
as if an evil genius at all times attendéd 
the coalitions formed against him, and led 
them to defeat and to disgrace: Sir, 
The lucky have their moments, those they use, 
Th’ oe have their bours, and those they 
ose, 
That is the solution of this great mystery 
as it respects Buonaparte and the powers 
engaged against him. What could be 
more absurd, not to go back to former 
eriods, than the last coalition excited by 
gland against France? To enter into 
the detail of all the Papers, which were 
imprudently thrown upon the table of the 
house of commons,* at the time lord Mul- 
grave held the office of foreign secretary 
of state, would not be possible at this time ; 
but I would refer the house, and the pub- 


lic, to a review of them, for the proof of 


what I assert. Austria was totally unpre- 
pared. She was a power at that time as 


great, if not greater, than before the re- 
volution of France. Her dominions were 
more concentrated, her population greater, 
| her spirit, even under the most cruel re- 
verses, had never been broken; and if 
you would not have dragged her forth at 
a time when she was conscious of her in- 
ability to stir, she might have recovered ; — 
and, at some future period have opposed 
to France a most formidable and chie-tual 
resistance. Forced by your impolicy she 
ran upon her ruin; and although she has 
been suffered to remain a great power 
still, much more time will be requisite be- 
fore she can again make head upon the 
continent. Russia was an unbroken power, 
‘but it was madness to call her forth at the 
moment that you did ; and the formation 
of the last coa'ition was one of that series 
of acts of impolicy, or rather the most ab- 
surd of ali those impolitic acts of which 
England has been so long guilty. It has been 
of fatal consequence, not oniy as it has led 
to the defeat and disgrace of the combined 
armies, but as it has given to the French 
emperor a proof of his power, when en- 
gayed against those armies. When we 
talk of artifice and deceit, let us recoliect 
that the foundation of the hope of that 
coalition, was the deceit practised upon 
the French emperor ; that that deceit, upto _ 
the period at which you expected its de- 
tection, was successful. Sir, we have now 
drank the cup of experience to the dregs, 
and I think the most infatuated enthusiast 
in politics can no longer look to the con- 
tinent for any hope of curtailing, much 
less of destroying, the power of France. 
How much more formidable have you ren- 
dered the French emperor, by bringing 
his armies in contact with those of every 
power of the continent! before you had 
done so, expectation might have been en- 
tertained by yourselves, or by the powers 
who had not tried it, either separately, or 
jointly, that France might have been re- 
sisted by a combination of those powers: 
and indeed a doubt might have been en- 
tertained in the mind of the French empe- 
ror himself, whether, with his consummate 
military skill, and with such an engine as 
the French armies, and the armies of the 
nations then dependent upon France, he 
could make head against the other powers 
of the continent. You have absurdly 
shewn him, that Austria and Russia com- 
bined, are no match for him; you have 
shewn him that Russia and Prussia com- 
bined are no match for him, and it is now 


See Appendix to vol. ¥j. 


no matter of speculation, but a thing which 
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you have forced him to put to the proof, 
that he is superior to every, and to all the 
armies of the continent. You are now 
alone : and how are your individual inte- 
rests'to be consulted? When I say alone, 
I do not forget that you have an alliance 
with Sweden ; but that alliance isa weight 
upon you, rather than any assistance to 

ou.—I say then, that you are alone in 
the war ; and how are your individual inte- 
rests to be consulted, but by peace? Upon 
what appears to me to be the folly of 
commercial warfare, I have touched in the 
earlier part of my speech.—It has often 
been said, and with great truth as it applies 
to this country, that we ought to be ex- 
tremely thankful to Providence, that we 
are unacquainted with the actual horrors 
of war: that this country has not been its 
theatre, at least for a long period ; and 
that whilst desolation is spread over the 
plains of the continent, we are in all the 
enjoyment of profound peace. But al- 


though to-us this is a blessing, I much 

question whether it is not the reverse of a 

blessing to all the rest of mankind ; for 

there is a wide difference between givin 

large sums of money, the which in trut 

does not deprive the eer of those who 
t 


give them, of any even of the comforts of 
life, much less of its necessaries, and being 
subject to those calamities which are in- 
evitable where the contest is actually car- 
ried on. If the horrors of war were ‘but 
once tasted amongst us, I do not think that 
the indisposition to peace would be so 
strong as it has hitherto been, and as I per- 
haps fear it may even now be.—If we con- 
tinue the contest, it may come nearer 
home.—lIreland may be the theatre of 
_ War, nay it is not out ofthe reach of pos- 

sibility, that the theatre of war may be 
transferred to England herself. God avert 
it! Iam not one of those who ever gave 
way to the expression of sentiments which 
those who uttered them I am sure never 
seriously entertained: I never said, “ a 
speedy meeting to Buonaparte upon our 
own shores !”” God grant that he may 
never attain these shores! but if the war 
is to be imterminable, that is one of the 
scenes which must eventually be acted.— 
Sir, I will here notice one of the grounds 
of alarm which I have heard expressed on 
the subject of peace, arising out of the 
extension of the French empire, which we 
witnessed during the short interval of the 
peace of Amiens. I would ask gentlemen 
to review the comparative progress of the 
power of France during war, and during: 


‘peace; we shall find that war has not 


stopped but materially accelerated that 
progress; there are no means in war to 
prevent its further progression. The French 
power is more progressive during war than 
during peace. But during peace the power 
of England and her allies would be upon 
the recovery. But what effect may the 
continuance of the war ene upon our 
external possessions? not ministers 
know that a most formidable attack upon 
our Indian empire is in the contemplation 
of France ? Do they not know that the 
means for that attack are in preparation } 
That so soon after the peace of ‘Tilsit as 
the 12th of Aug. 1807, general Gardane 
was at Constantinople, on his way to Per- 
sia, for the purpose of preparing for the 
march of an army to India? that since 
that period, men of science and military 
knowledge have been from time to time. 
passing from France into Persia, with a 
view to the same object ? and do they not 
also know that the thing itself is of much 
more easy performance, than many ‘of 
those achievements which the emperor of 
the French has accomplished? and can 
they point out any means by which, if the 
attack should be made, it can be repelled? 
Does not the continuance of the war then 
put to hazard the existence of our Indian 
empire ? does it not put to hazard the ex- 
istence of every English subject in India? 
ere then is another reason, why, while 
there is yet time, we should attempt to ne- 
“masr for peace. What is the state of 
reland? the bare mention of Ireland brings 
her situation home in a most terrific man- 
ner to the bosom of every man ; and does 
not the state of Ireland afford a reason 
why you should attempt, while there is 
yet time, to negociate for peace? What 
is your situation with regard to America, 
are you not, by mismanagement or other- 
wise, upon the eve of a rupture with that 
country ? would not the addition of Ame- 
rica to the number of our enemies be of 
the greatest possible consequence to us? 
and is not our critical situation with regard 
to her, another reason why you should 
make an attempt to open a negociation? 
even for the sake of your ally, Sweden, 
should you not attempt to negociate ? for 
a perseverance in the contest must be to 
her ruin, in spite of all the assistance she 
may receive from England.—To all this it 
may perhaps be shortly answered by the 
king’s ministers, we are desirous of open- 
negociation with France, whenever 
a 


ir opportunity can be found, upon a 


o 
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footing of equality, and in a manner ho- 
nourable to the country. Sir, the minis- 
ters are constantly talking about their dis- 
ition to peace, but let us look a little 
for what they are waiting: first of all, for 
an impartial mediator. Why, Sir, whether 
partial or impartial, there is no mediator 
now left upon the face of the earth_—Next, 
till France shall send a proper basis, and 
pose an unobjectionable spot for the 
pose of treating : i 
. Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis. 
What remains to be done? nothing, but 
that this country should make an over- 
‘ture to France, as direct as the French 
emperor has ever made to you. _ Is there 
any humiliation in this proposition? if 
there be, the French emperor has twice 
sufficiently humbled himself before you; 
for twice he has made direct overtures 
of negociation. Can there be any ex- 
ctation that he will repeat them? 
Recollect the abrupt and repulsive man- 
ner in which he was received in 1800, 
when he made his first overture to the 
king, on his being invested with the chief 
consulate of France! recollect the deceit- 
ful (I had almost said the treacherous) 
mode in which he wasreceived the second 
time, when on assuming the imperial dig- 
nity, he _— made a direct overture for 
peace. You told him at that time, that 
before you could give him any answer you 
must consult your allies. . You did consult 
your allies ; but not for the: purpose of 
obtaining from them their consent to enter 
into negociation, but for the purpose of 
exciting them to a coalition, the object 
of which was to overwhelm and to destroy 
him. Is there any hope then (even if you 
were so to reverse the character you draw 
of him, as to represent him one of the most 
moderate and equitable of mankind), is 
there any hope that he will again attempt 
to approach this country by direct over- 
tures? After the manner in which I have 
shewn that you have treated the two offers 
of mediation of Austria and Russia, is 
there any hope that he will again hazard 
any indirect attempt? Is it reasonable to 
expect it ? and even if he were inclined to 
do it, what ministers have you at your 
court, or what ministers has he at his, 
through the means of whom he could make 
any such attempt ?. I repeat the question 
then, what is there left but a direct offer of 
nhegociation on the part of England ?—Sir, 
I have the authority of the present secre- 
tary of state, that in a direct proposition 
this country, there can be nothing 


degrading. In the speech I have already 
quoted, a distinctly says, “ that at any 
time when negociation is desirable, he 
cannot conceive that any delicacy, as to 
which party should make the proposal, 
ought to stand in the way.” I agree 
with this theory, and I recommend to him 
the practice of it. In confirmation of its — 
propriety, I refer him to a person in whose 
diplomatic shool he was bred, of whom he 
has always professed a great admiration, 
and for whom I ente?tain the highest res- 
pect; Imean lord Grenville. During the 
period in which he held the office now oc- 
cupied by the right hon. gent. three pro- 
positions were made from this country to 
France: all of them direct, and all of that 
menly character which belongs to the 
noble lord. First, when he ordered Mr. 
Wickham to address Mr. Barthelemi, it 
was to ask directly of the French govern- 
ment, whether they were inclined to treat 
for peace? no mention of preliminary 
basis, no delicacy or feeling of humiliation 
in being the first to court that which was 
then deemed desirable; it was a direct, 
honourable, and manly proposition. It 
fafied. On the second occasion, a ques- 
tion was asked through the Danish minister 
at Paris, who answered the noble lord, 
that the then French government would 
not allow of any indirect communication. 
Lord Grenville immediately wrote to the 
French minister of foreign affairs : a nego- 
ciation was the consequence, which ended 
unfortunately. The third time, without 
any attempt at indirect means, lord Gren- 
ville wrote a letter, most judiciously ex- 
pressed, to the minister of foreign affairs 
at Paris in the first instance. It is not ne- 
cessary now to go into an investigation of 
the merits of those negociations: they 
were discussed at the time, and my opin- 
ions upon them are the same as they were 
then : but with regard to the conduct of 
lord Grenville, in the different overtures, 
no doubt was entertained then, nor can it 
now, that it was wise, politic, honourable, 
and consistent with his own dignity, as 
well as with that of the country ; it was 
such a line of conduct as ought to be pur- 
sued at this moment.—The question then 
occurs, what. difficulties would ‘arise in 
such a negociation? the course of events 
has very much smoothed them.’ The war 
you say is purely defensive ; the question 
of peace then is purely. a question of 
terms. But would Franceaccede to our offer 
ofnegociation? I haveno doubt she would, 
and eagerly too. It is quite unnecessary 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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‘ salvation of Holland in the seventeenth 
_the XIVth? Let us look at that period 


_ those who then lived, to be in’ danger 


argument upon the question of terms: 
that is a different consideration, and for the 
present is wholly out of my contemplation. 
All I want to ascertain is, whether peace be 
possible or not, by which I always under- 
stand an honourable peace; and if I can 
ascertain that fact even in the negative, I 
shall have produced great advantage to 
the country. A conviction of the want of 
moderation in the French emperor, and of} 
the impossibility of obtaining peace, would 
unite all hearts, and all hands, in the de- 
fence of the country. Every privation would 
be submitted to: the honour of the country 
and its salvation would be paramount to 
every feeling of individual distress. I 
should no ionger be apprehensive of the 
power of France. She would have cre- 
ated against herself an invincible barrier ; 
and we, secure in the justice of our own 
cause, should be invincible against all her 
efforts. Is it from any enthusiastic feeling 
that I am making this assertion? is it the 
result of a sanguine mind, or introduced 
merely for the purpose of supporting my 
own argument? no, Sir, I rely upon 
historical example. What produced the 


century, but the injustice, the cruelty, 
and the .inordmate ambition of Louis 


of history, and we shall find that the 
liberties of mankind were thought, by 


as inminent as we deem them to be in at 

resent. At the head of a vast military 
orce, commanded by the greatest gene- 
rals, and guided by the counsels of the 
wisest statesmen of the age, actuated by 
an ambition as immoderate, and cursed 
with a heart as unfeeling as ever was at- 
tributed to any conqueror upon the face of 
the earth, Louis the XIVth, in conjunc- 
tion with the’ prostitute administration of 
Charles Ii. attacked the liberties of Hol- 
land. There appeared to be no salvation 
for the country. He had but to approach, 
and to overrun it with his armies. Such 
was the state of despondency and dejec- 
tion into-which the inhabitants of the Low 
Countries were sunk; such were the dis- 
tresses which the people felt, that a depu- 
tation’was sent to the Frenchking to re- 

uest that he would name the terms upon 
which’ he would grant them peace ; and 
they: were ready to accept terms of greater 
humiliation than ‘had ever before been im- 
posed upon any independent power. But 


the arrogance of Louis the XIVth knew no 
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for.my present purpose, to enter into any | bounds ; he exacted from them more than - 


human nature could endure. From that 
moment there was a revulsion in the mind 


‘of the Dutch nation. Having done their 


utmost to procure safety, by submission, 
and finding that it was not to be obtained, 
their hearts were steeled against their op- 
pressor; they rallied under that mighty, 
genius, the prince of Orange, our great 
deliverer William the IIId, who conducted 
them to victory and to glory. The injus- 
tice of Louis the XIVth formed the pe- 
destal, from which arose the exalted fame 
of that illustrious monarch, which hag 
spread over every region of the earth; 
From the moment that the deputies of 
Holland returned from the presence of the 
French monarch, his projects were all 
baffled, and his army was ultimatety com. 
pelled to. retire in disgrace. If then the 
French emperor should eventually conduct 
himself in the manner which so many per- 
sons are willing to attribute to him, but as 
I think falsely, 1 am warranted in antici« 
pating such consequences as followed from 
the same conduct on the part of Lewis the 
XIVth.—It is evidently necessary, how- 
ever, that we should conduct ourselves 
towards the chief of the French governs 
ment with the same policy, that we would 
use towards any other person with whom 
we were about to négociate, or with whom 
we were negociating, either in a private or 
public station of life. It is not consistent 
with the policy or the dignity of a great 
nation, to approach another power, with a 
manifestation of feelings of disgust, of sus~ 


picion, or personal antipathy. Such, never- 


theless, have beer the manner and feelin 
with which the emperor of France has me 
ways been approached on the part of Eng+ 
land. There has been no period in whichthe 
conduct of England towards him has been 
wise or conciliatory. There has been no 


person employed, on the part of England; . 


who, in my opinion, has understood the 


chatacter of the man. ° At no time has he 


been treated with the consideration due to 
the situation which he occupies, and to the 
achievements which he has performed. I 
think that lord Whitworth, in the conver 
sations which he held with him, previous 
to the rupture of the peace of Amiens, 
grossly misunderstood his character and 
intentions. I think that at the period of 
the négociation of 1806, his character was 
again greatly misunderstood. Sir, I hope 
I shall not be misrepresented, as if I wished 
that'the ministers of England, should cons 
duct themselves with adulation or servis 
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lity towards the French emperor. Imean 

not, and cannot be supposed to mean, any 
such thing,—But in negociation with‘ fo- 
reign powers, as well as in the conduct 
and business of private life, if we cannot 
talk with confidence, we had better not talk 
at all; a communication upon any busi- 
ness would. be very injudiciously carried 
on by a party, who in the outset should 
tell the person with whom he is commu- 
nicating, that he has the worst opinion of 
himinthe world. Such, howeyer, isreally 
the way in which this government has al- 
ways conducted itself towards the present 
, ruler of France ; and setting out with a 
determination not to believe any thing 
that is told us, we are surprised that our 
communications have not come to a happy 


issue.—Sir, | cannot help observing upon. 


the sort of personal hatred and antipathy 
towards the French emperor, which ap- 
pears to prevail in the minds of a large 
part of the community, as if each man had 
-a personal quarrel with him. The origin 
of this feeling is to be traced to the various 
endeavours which have been made to ex- 
cite the public hatred from the moment 
he attained the conisuiar power. It argues 
a great degeneracy of national character, 
and ithas givenrise to many very disgraceful 


publications. A national antipathy, found-- 


ed upon the crimes perpetrated by .the 
chief of a government, whether crimes of 
state, or of a more private nature, can be 
no ground for a continuation of war be- 
tween two countries. The murder of Don 


. Carlos by Philip the second, was never 


urged as a cause of war against Spain. 
The execution of the Czarowitz Alexis 
by Peter the Great, was never considered 
asa just cause of hostility against Russia. 
The punishment of the crimes of princes, 
is in the hand of the Ruler of princes; and 
it is not for.us, to make them the cause of 
punishment to theif guiltless people and 
‘our own. Providence, in its inscrutable 
wisdom, works by means, and often deigns 
to produce the greatest good by the most 
. ignoble and vicious instruments... I do not 
suppose that any person will question the 
advantage derived to this country fromthe 
‘introduction of the reformation. Yet by 
the brutal lusts of Henry the VIIIth, was 
that reformation introduced among. us. 
_ The advantage accruing to the cause of 

‘true religion, morality, and virtue, is the 
same, whether he who effected it were the 
most virtuous or the -most-¥icious of man- 
kind.—Sir, it has been much the practice 
in to substitute recrimination 

OL. A. 


for defence. Could the present ruler of 
France obtain a verdict of acquittal from 

any charge preferred: against him, pro- 

vided he could shew that his accusers had - 
been guilty of a parallel crime, he would 
have no great difficulty in standing clear 
with the world. If, for instance, he were 
charged with violent and unjust aggression 
by Austria, Prussia and Russia, he might 
answer inone word—Poland. At all times 
the answer he could have given to Eng- 
land might have been—India; and now, 
unhappily, he might add the decisive 
name of Denmark. 
arising out of the particular purity of this - 
country, which can justify us in saying, 
that we will have nothing to do with the 
government of France. If France be load- 
ed with political crime, so are thé nations 
she has conquered, and so are we. Let us 
view the trespasses of France, with the 
same indulgence we think due to those of 
other countries, or to our own. Or at the 
least let us not set up an hypocritical rea- 
son for refusing to négociate with her. 
Again, if we are in the high situation, 
at times described in colours so glowing, 
by orators on the other side of the 
house, let us follow the example of Buo- 
naparte, and seize the propitious moment 
of national elevation. In the zenith of 
our strength, let us make one frank and 
generous overture for pacification.—Sir, it 
will be objected that such is the inordinate | 
ambition of Buonaparte, there can be no 
hope that he will be seriously inclined to 
peace. That his ambition is great, nobody 
can doubt; but it is an ambition muc 

under the guidance of prudence: he never 
fails to take every precaution for his se- 
curity. He never proceeds without know- 
ing, in case of reverse, how he is to-retire; 
and his ambition has never yet, as far as I 
have been able to observe, tempted him to 
go much beyond the true line of his in- 
terest. In talking of inordinate or insa- 
tiable ambition, we mean that passion 
when carried to such an extent as to pre- 
dominate over prudence and discretion. 
Such was the ambition of Charles the XII. 
which was truly insatiable, and disdaining 
even the slightest controul, hurri¢d him to 
his ruin: but the ambition-of Buonaparte 
has always ‘been subservient to his policy: 
Previous to the treaty of Campio Formio, 
the Austrian capital was in his power: he 
stopped because it was his interest to do so. 
After the battle of Austerlitz, whea in 
possession of the capital of the Austrian 
empie did he make a peace with Austria 
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‘different from’that which the coolest poli- 
- tician would have prescribed? Did he dis- 


lay the features of a savage ferocity, or 
id he gratify by acts of barbarity that 
disposition-to vengeance, which is attribu- 
ted to him? Did he not rather conduct 
himself, towards the Austrian monarchy, 
its sovereign and his people, in a manner, 
which, if it had been adopted by any 
other than Buonaparte, might have been 
extolled as of exemplary moderation? the 
same may be remarked of his conduct sub- 
sequent to the victoriesof Jena and of 
Friedland.—If then, upon a review of the 
whole of-his conduct, I perceive that his 
policy has controuled his ambition, and has 
allayed if not extinguished his thirst for re- 


venge: and I at the same time perceive that 


it would be conducive to his interest, even 

now to make peace with England; my 
hope of accomplishing such a peace is not 
‘without foundation, and my desire that 
ministers would attempt to open‘a nego- 
ciation, is not ill-timed or improper. Sir, 
Iam noapologist of any crimes which 
he may have committed ;, but I am aware 
that I may be represented, by my oppo- 


nents, as the apologist of the French 


-emperor; I know that I amnot so. I 
‘am endeavouring to do some degree of 
justice to the character of that extraordi- 
nary man, in order that ministers may do 

_ justice to the country.—Sir, I will again 
shortly recur to the period of Louis the 
XIVth. The power of France was then 
‘almost physically as great as it is now. 
When a prince of the blood of France, 
was placed upon the throne of Spain, and 
‘the Pyrenean mountains were no more, 
Wm. the IIId. no longer filled the throne 
of England: the French armies were still 
commanded by generals of the highest re- 
putation. There was every prospect that 

- the whole of Europe would be overwhelm- 
ed by France! there was no obstacle in 
the mind of the French monarch, arisin 
out of humanity, good faith, the ties of ho- 
nour, or the calls of justice. He had ex- 
emplified his contempt of treaties, by suf- 
fering Philip to seize the Spanish crown: 
by his xavage of the Palatinate, he had 
shewn tallous he was to the miseries 
of mankind. There remained nothing but 
strength to oppose to strength ; and there 
did providentially arisé at-that period that 
greatest and noblest bulwark of nations, 
men of transcendenttalents, who eventually 
reversed the fortune of war. The poten. 
tates confederated against France, under 
the auspices.of the duke of Marlborough 


‘neficially and effectually used. 


and prince Eugene, reduced the power of 
her arms, and brought her to the lowest 


state of humiliation. Let us not, however, | 


forget that the cruel bigotry of Louis the 
XI1Vth. materially embarrassed his military 
exertions, and blending domestic conten. 
tions with foreign war, heightened his 
own distress, and powerfully contributed, 
among other causes, to effect the salvation 


of Europe.—But is it the ‘power of France. 


that we now contemplate? Sir, I maintain 


that it is net the power of France, but the. 


power of the French emperor. The mighty 
mass of dominion which you in your at. 
tempts to destroy him, have placed within 
his grasp, he alone can wield: none but 
Ulysses can bend the bow of Ulysses. 
But as in the course of nature, his life must 
at length terminate, God forbid it should 


be cut short by any improper means! the” 


power of France would then no longer be 
what it is now. Nay, even suspend for a 
time the operations of war, and the power 
of the French emperor would be no longer 


what it is now. By your resistance you 


created, and by a to resist, you 
consolidate that power. It is the contest 
of the wind and the sun; by urging the 
tempest of war against him, you bind 
faster all those ties, which have placed the 
different powers of the earth under his 
controul ; the genial influence of peace 
would tend gradually to disunite and todis- 
solve them. Look at the map of Europe 
and see whether the arrangements that 

has made, and those which he is about to 
make, are not such as must create in them- 
selves a division of interests, amongst-the 


persons who obtain those possessions, 


from whatever family sprung, or however 
united by blood or otherwise. In process 


of time new combinations must arise: 


and, there are upon the continent the ele- 
ments of great powers, which may at a 
proper time be called into action. There 
will be the means of resisting the power of 
France hereafter, provided France should 
shew herself incapable of maintaining the 
relations of peace and amity. Give them 
but time to breathe, and they 4 be be- 

‘he exis- 
tence of one great man, at any period of 


the world, changes the whole face of hu- ° 


man affairs. reat men have indeed 
existed in our day, but their warnings 


have been disregarded. If the advice of ° 
the gallant and patriotic Archduke Charles 


had been taken, the last coalition would 
never have been formed, and Austria 


would have remained that great power) 
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cure under 


which she was subsequent to the peace of 


-Juneville. If the admonitions of Mr. Fox 


had been attended to, the bloody tragedy 
of the French revolution would never rt 
beenacted ; Buonaparte would never have 


- beenemperor of the French, “ he would not 


have had kingdoms prostrate at his feet, and 
the population of nations under his banners.” 
Having mentioned the name of Mr. Fox, I 
willingly acknowledge myself his true and 
genuine disciple. I am only feebly urg- 
ing the sentiments which he would have 
forcibly uttered, had he not been unhap- 
pily taken from us. .I trust that I am 
treading in his footsteps; would to God 
that his countenance were now upon me! 
would to God, this humble effort over, I 
could feel — as I have often done, se- 
e impenetrable egis of his 

eloquence! How bitter is the reflection ! 
Had this country but hearkened to his 
phetic voice, all the horrors which 

ve passed during the last fifteen years, 
would have been averted ; prophetic I may 
truly call it, for there is not one of his pre- 
dictions which has not been exactly veri- 
fied. The period of delusion is now at an 
end. We can no longer entertain ‘any 
expectation of intestine convulsion in 
France ; we can no longer flatter ourselves 
with the hope, that the moment Buona- 
parte quits Paris, some terrible commotion 
will take place. We have seen the capi- 


4 tal, nay all France emptied of soldiers, and 


the whole country tranquil. We can no 


_ longer hope for a general revolt produced 


by the supposed misery of the people, 


_ groaning under the oppression of his ty- 
anny. Sir, I believe that an impartial 


observer, in travelling through France, 
(at least from all the information I have 


’ peceiyed, it is so), would find that the si- 


tuation of the inhabitants of the country, 


is improved rather than deteriorated, since 


it fell under his dominion. We can no 
longer hope, that the soldiery, discontent- 


ed with the distant expeditions to which 


he-has led them, will be excited to a spirit 
of mutiny against him. We can nolonger 
hope that the countries which he ee 
conquered will rise in one general mass, 
and.vindicate their own cause by the mas- 
sacre of his troops. The experiment:in 
all these. cases, has been made, and the 


_ predictions of those-absurd and foolish pro- 
hets who foretold these and similar events | 


ave been, completely falsified. The 
union of the great powers of the continent 
to defeat him is no longer practicable. I 


repeat that lam notthe apologist of France, 


‘ 


Iam the advocate of England. Iwant to - 


shew.to England, that it is expedient on 
every account to make peace, and possible 
to maintain it; and, that those whe would 
still induce them to believe, that there is 
any prospect of obtaining better terms 
than we can now have, at any future period, 
grounded upon any of the common-place 
topics, which have been dwelt upon during 
so marly years,have no foundation for their 
assertions.—We are told that if peace were 
made with France, she would immediately 
turn the whole or chief of her attention to 
the restoration of her navy. Undoubtedly 
she would do so, and France has always 
done so, during any peace that has taken 
place between the two nations: and she has 
always so far succeeded, as very much to 
improve the number and condition of her 
ships. The consequence has only been upon 
the renewal of war, to give fresh triumphs 
to G. Britain, and such I am confident 
would again be the case. But there is 
this difference: the French emperor is at 


+ this moment, and has been for a consider- 


able time, as fully employed in the con- 
struction of ships,as he could be in time of 
the profoundest peace ; but what he wants, 
and what France will always want, is sai- 
lors. From the relative situation of the 
two countries, it is utterly impossible 
that as long as the commercial greatness 
of this country exists, the French navy 
can ever become, by many degrees of 
comparison, equal to that of G. Britain. 
By the continuation of the.war, you 
risque the eventual loss, or at least the 
serious diminution of your commerce, 
the foundation of your naval greatness. 
By peace your commerce will be. restor- 
ed, enlarged; and your naval greatness 
will be proportionably augmented. It 
is therefore in my opinion a most chi- 
merical apprehension, that during any 
interval of peace, such a navy could 
be created by France, as would be at all 
formidable to the marine of G. Britain.— 
Lastly, it has been said, that the French 
emperor has sworn the destruction of this 
country, and will therefore never allow 


you to be at peace. I would ask when, — 


where, and how, was this tremendous oath 
taken? not when he was created chief 
consul of France, for at the moment of his 
elevation he eagerly applied for peace. 
Not when he was created emperor, for 
then he repeated in earnest and dignified 
language, his request for peace. Not in 
the course of the last summer, when victo- 
rious over Russia, when he again attempt- 
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ed to open a negociation for peace. Not 
even in the beginning of the present 
year; when he a for. the last time, 
_ made advances for the same salutary pur- 
_ pose. - The recognition of the consular 
power, was at the time of his first pacific 
overture of the utmost importance to him; 
the recognition of the imperial dignity, 


he would also I think, have. purchased at, 


a great price; but you have forced him 
to appear personally in every part of 
Europe, and that title which he vainly at- 
tempted to obtain from your friendship, 
or at least from your discretion, he has 
asserted and established at the point of 
his sword. Still, however, it would be 
highly conducive to his interest, to have 
that power acknowledged by this coun- 
try. In point of military reputation, he 
has nothing to wish for, he stands pre-emi- 
nent in the history of past or present times; 
the primary object of his ambition must. 
now be the firm and durable establishment 
of his authority over France, and the other 
nations which are under his dominion. 
That he cannot accomplish except he be 
at peace with England. If peace then 
be his interest, and it be likewise ours, 
why should any foolish punctilio, why 
should any petulance of temper, stand in 


the way of so desirable an object? I think 
I have shewn that to offer peace, would be 


neither humiliating nor discreditable. I 
have shewn it, from reasoning upon the na- 
ture of the offer itself, and from the exam- 
_ ples which I have produced, both at home, 
and abroad. I have shewn by review- 
ing the situation of our own country, the 
difficulties and dangers attending a conti- 
nuation of the war; and they are such as 
it would be the most unpardonable pre- 
sumption to e1icounter without an adequate 
necessity. If I should be successful in 
persuading the house to adopt the three 
resolutions, which I shall 
to propose, and that an offer to negociate 
made by this country, 
then remind those who make it of the rule 
laid down by Mr. Fox, which I have be- 
fore quoted in this house, namely, that in 
conducting a negociation, far from display- 
ing an eager and inordinate ambition we 
should be moderate in the extreme; that 


we should fairly and: impartially place | 


ourselves in the situation of France, when- 
ever engaged in any great political trans- 
action with her: that is, that we should 
abide by a maxim, which as a disciple of 
the old morality, 1 am not ashamed to 
_ avow to be the corner stone of all moral, 


and political wisdom ; that divine maxim, 
which however the disciples of the school 
of the new morality may, by their actions. 


contradict, and by their insinuations de.) 


ride it, they will not in terms venture)to 
disown, that in all cases nations as well as 
men should do unto others, as they would thas 
others should do unto them. Sir, ] propose, 
—1. “ That it isthe opinion of this house, 
that the conditions stipulated by his majes- 
ty’s: ministers for the acceptance of ‘the 
Mediation offered b 


2. That it is the ‘opinion of this house, 
that the conduct of his majesty’s ministers 
on the subject of the Mediation offered 
by the emperor of Austria, was unwise and 
impolitic, and not calculated to ascertain 
how far the restoration of the blessings 
of peace, might or might not have’ been 
attainable through the means of such 
Mediation.—3. ‘That there is nothing in 
the present state of the war, which ought 
to preclude /his majesty from embracing 


any fair opportunity of acceding to, or . 


commencing a negociation with the, ene- 
my on a footing of equality for the termi- 
nation of hostilities on terms of equity ané 
honour.” 

Mr. Herbert rose and seconded the first 


Resolution. 


Mr. Ponsonby, expressed his sense of the 
disadvantage under which he rose, after 


the admirable speech of his hon. friend: ; 


As to the two first Resolutions, he perfectly 
concurred with him ; and in the third like- 
wise he agreed as. to the letter, but differed 


as to the spirit and effect, and as to the 


propriety of passing such a resolution at 
the present moment. With regard to the 
two first, no man who considered the con- 
duct that had been displayed by ministers) 
as tothe Russian and Austrian mediation, 
could doubt that they manifested a tone, a 
temper, and a language which were wholly 
adverse to peace. The right hon. secretary 
had demanded an impartiality from Rus- 
sia, which it was impossible to attain or to 
expect; but it was needless for him to enter 
upon that point, after what had been said 
by his hon. friend. It wasthe mostsilly and 
absurd idea that could possibly be enter- 
tained, that because a power whose dispo- 
sition was known to be friendly had suffer- 
ed a momentary depression, its mediation 
ought not to have been accepted. Russia 
was our friend ; Austria was also our sin- 
cere friend. Because events had reduced 
them to a low condition, could we believé 
that they loved: Buonaparte’ more’ than 


the emperor of | 
Russia, were inexpedient and impolitic.’. 
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us; or would prefer his friendship to ours ? 
It was amazing, with the events of the war 
before them, that they could have indulg- 

such ungenerous suspicions, and in 
such -irritating language. Holland had 
been, ever since the year 1794, under the 
dominion of France ; and yet, as the dis- 
position of the maritime part of that coun- 
try was hostile to the French, they had 
never been able to produce more than one 
effort against this country. The engage- 
ment of De Winter with lord Duncan was 
the only one of any consequence, and in 
that battle they had only seven ships. In 
the East Indies their fleet surrendered—In 
the Helder, too, their whole fleet surren- 
dered; and the indisposition of the Dutch 
to fight the battles of France, rendered 
her powerless at sea. Why, then, should 
it be supposed that we had lost the affec- 
tions of our allies? He did not say that 
we ought to have proceeded to a treaty ; 
all that he said was, we had lost an oppor- 
tunity of trying whether France was dis- 

_ posed for peace, and had irritated those 
nations who were willing to befriend us. No 
step had beentaken by ministers to get the 
country out of the difficulties with which 
their own conduct had contributed to in- 
volve us. How did they mean to continue 
the war? Did they mean to allow Ireland to 
remain as it was, without taking asinglestep 
to secure. the attachment of that country ? 
The inhabitants of this country could not 
beled away by any machinations of France, 
and here we were secure. But though he 
was willing to hope the best of Ireland, 
yet he could not conscientiously say that 
we were equally secure there as here. If 
we conciliated the people of that country, 
we should be enabled to look France more 
boldly in the face: but, unless we did 
this, Treland would be a source of weak- 
ness to us, and a source of confidence to 
ourenemy. Could we make any impres- 
sion on France, under the commercial regu- 
ations of ministers, by which they had ef- 
ected: the object which France had in view? 
Ifthis was the way to contend with France, 
why was it not tried before ? Why was it 


not resorted to before our “they the 


continent had fallen? But they” would 
‘not produce the smallest impression on the 
enemy. He agreed with his hon. friend 
that a negociation ought to be entered up- 
on if possible: if this could not be done, 
thé country ought to know it, and then 
they would bear their privations with com- 
parative patience. The poorest man ‘in 
the country ought to know its situation. 
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‘He ought to understand whether 


could be attained or not. If it could not, 
then the same effect would be produced: 
as had been produced in Holland in the 
time of king William. Entertaining these 
sentiments, it became him to state the rea- 
sons why he differed from his hon. friend: 
on this occasion. The third resolution, if 


adopted, would bind ministers to take ime. . 


mediate steps towards a negociation. Now, 
although he agreed, that this was the true 
policy of the country,he was not prepared: 


-to say that it was so 7t the present moment.. 


The motion must produce one of these two. 
results:—having tried the inclination of 
our enemy, ministers would come back 


to the house, and say, ‘ We have tried him, — 


and find him cold and averse to nego- 
ciation, or in such a state of irritation, 
that it is in vain to expect him to treat-on 
any thing like honourable terms.’ This, 
of course they would assert, was the effect: 
of the passing of this resolution. Or, again, 
if they did go into terms, and a dishonour- 
able peace was concluded, this would be 
giving ministers an opportunity of saying, 


« We could not get a proper peace, on ac- . 


count of this Resolution ;’ and if it should 
be a very bad one, which he was afraid it 
would be, they would say, ‘ The reproacly 


does not lie on us; ‘blame yourselves. - 


You were too impatient. It is to you,there- 
fore, not to us that the stigma must attach. 
You are the authors of the calamity.” He 
was averse, therefore, to any thing which 
could force ministers into negociation. 
His hon. friend, however, had said, that 
the petitions for peace had put an end to 
the American war. ‘He did not think that 
case applicable to the present. Every 
person knew, that it was foolish to conti- 


nue a contest which was no longer‘attain- 


able. The object was to induce France 
and Spain to abandon the contest against 


us, conscious that America, urged on as~ 


she was by the spirit of enthusiasm, would 
never yield, and that no force we had to 
employ could compel her. We had, there- 
fore, some advantages to expect, and little 
risk to run, inattempting to get out of that 
contest.—Another consideration weighed 
extremely in his mind. He confessed, he 
had no opinion that ministers were anxious 


for peace; of which his ‘conviction they - 
had exhibited most satisfactory symptoms 


in the two offers of mediation, which they 
had already slighted. Was the country 
insensible of its state? Did not the house 
every day receive petitions for peace, not 


only not encouraged by any political chas 
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racters, but even thwarted and discounte- 
nanced by them. This. circumstance 


_. shewed, that these petitioners had no opi- 


 nion of the sincerity of ministers. If the 
house, therefore, were to adopt the last Re- 
solution, would they not be giving counte- 
nance to such petitions? On this ground 


he felt a difficulty in agreeing to the reso-. 


lution. Now, he did not believe 
that ministers. were desirous of peace, he 
was against pushing the matter at this mo- 
ment. He might do them injustice in the 
opinion he had formed; of course, he 
could not say he was prepared on this 
night to come to the resolution now pro- 

He might this day week be per- 
suaded that the resolution was proper, but 
he was not in that situation at the present 
moment.—There was another reason which 
operated strongly with him. The peti- 
tioners told the house of the pressure under 
which they laboured from the markets on 
the continent being shut against them. It 
well became the house for the welfare of 
. the country, to take care how they aggra- 
vated such a feeling, If we were, in con- 
sequence of agreeing to the present pro- 
position, to send an ambassador to France, 
might not Buonaparte say, ‘ It is not six 
weeks since you sent away the Austrian 


- ambassador, whose mediation you rejected. 
You talk, however, of a pressure on your 


’ manufactures: Is itso? Then I will per- 
severe in following out the measures I have 
adopted, and, taking advantage of this 
pressure, will force you to accept of any 
sort of a peace I chuseto grant you.’ Was 
this the te age it was natural for Buo- 
naparte to = 3 or was it rather to be 
expected of him that he should say, 
‘These good people of England are anx- 
ious to be:at peace with me, and they 
are greatly distressed. I have been fight- 
ing agajnst them these 14-years for the pur- 

pose of destroying them, but, now Itind their 
manufacturersare poor and hardly pressed, 
they are even starving, and I am now in- 
clined to take compassion on them?’ If it 

’ were once to be laid down, that on account 

of a pressure on any branch or one part of 

the community, the whole nation must give 
way, he could not look on England in any 
other light than as a conquered country. 

It was necessary in such circumstances to 

submit to deprivations, and he was con- 

vinced, there was not a man in the country 
who, when he knew that peace could not 
be procured on honourable terms, would 


"not submit to any deprivations whatever, 
may, who would not lay.down life 


sooner than submit to France. In sayi 

this, he did not mean to induce ministers to 
persevere in’ the war if peace could be ob- 
tained. On the contrary, he was eager for 
peace. He only wished, that the question 
should lie over a little longer to try what 
might turn out. The parliament had not 
been met above five weeks, and it might 
have to sit for some months. He did not 
say, that he might not in the course of a 
month be of the opinion of his hon. friend, 
He agreed with him at this moment, ag 
he must do at all times, that peace was 


better than war. His hon. friend was bolder . 


than he could bring himself to feel on that 
subject. He was afraid, that instead of 
premaneny peace, the resolution might 

ave the effect of protracting the war. If 


his hon. friend, therefore, would not with. 


draw his motion, he should now move the 
previous question, 
Mr. Wilberforce agreed with the last 
speaker, but for very different reasons, 
As far as he could understand the object 
of the third Resolution, it went merely to’ 
say of ministers, that having misconducted 
themselves in transactions past, they were 
not entitled to confidence in future. He 
should not endeavour to go through the 
numerous papers that had been the subject 
of comment; but he conceived that there: 
might be very fair grounds for doubting of 
the propriety of accepting the proposed 
mediations of Russia and Austria. A right 
hon. gent. had asked, whether we thought 
that those powers had transferred their af- 
fections to France? That might not be the 
case; yet they might be governed bya 
less generoussentiment. Russia might be 
led to consult her own security, at the ex- 
pence of our interests. Austria might be 
in similar circumstances. He confessed, 


he could wish that our last answer had 


been different ; but, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, the offer could not be 
put upon the footing of former offers, and 
certainly not a fair mediation between. us 


and France. In general, it might not be 


necessary to lay a basis in such a case in 


the first instance ; but when we were cal- — 
led u 


by a third power under doubtful 
circumstances, a case was. afforded. in 
which, if at any time; we were justified in 
entrenching ourselves behind certain gene- 
ral principles and particular considerations. 


He could see no reason for supposing why 


his right honourable friends should. not 
wish for peace whenever a favourable op- 
portunity: offered.—He was desirous. of 


speaking thus early, because it gave him 
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pain to find another topic wholly omitted. 
Session after session the house had been 
‘occupied with discussing the best means 
of calling forth the internal’ military de- 
fence of the country. How could we talk 
of making and maintaining peace with 
France without such measures? Were all 
those ideason which these discussions pro- 
ceeded gone by ? He then paid some com- 
‘pliments to the industry and attention to 
| sera of his noble friend (lord Castle- 
reagh). Hehoped his mind was exercised 
‘ on that subject, and that the house would 
shortly hear more from him on that im- 
portant topic. The country must place 
its security on its means of defence, and 
then, after peace, repose upon its strength. 
He alluded to the shortness of the inter- 
val between the peace of Amiens and the 
renewal of hostilities, which he admitted 
to proceed from faults on both sides. 
Could we doubt that in peace France 
would increase greatly her marine, when 
there would be no interruption to her re- 
ceiving naval store$? It should never be 
forgotten that this great country ought not’ 
to be contented with not being conquered : 
it’ must not be suffered even to be en- 
dangered. We might yet have to con- 
tend upon British ground: and there was 
no way of procuring a certain peace, but 
by maintaining a strong and secure inter- 
nal defensive force:. He wished to restore 
the blessings of peace ; and he conjured 
the house and the country to submit to 
measures of a trying and difficult nature, 
in order to insure that blessing. It was a 
subject near to his heart. When he con- 
sidered the turn of the debate, he might 
be led to suppose that the great military 
power of France, instead of having con- 
quered the continent, had been itself de- 
ted. He did not fear our safety, if we 
adopted efficient measures. Defensive 
war was comparatively easy ; and a great, 
tich, brave, loyal, and free country, like 
_ this, never could be conquered, unless by 
its own neglect. Let us prepare for peace 
with safety. He would not hamper him- 
self with declarations ; but he was a friend 
to peace, and would earnestly desire it, 
_ whenever it could be obtained with safety, 
and maintained with security. 

Lord Milton expressed his surprise that 
his hon. colleague should have resorted to 
so strange an argument against the propo- 
sition of the hon. mover as that he had 
just alluded to; as if it was the business of 
gentlemen on that side of the house to 


‘tion. 
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country, or to shew that it was ina p 

state of defence, He completely agreed 
with the hon. mover in the two first reso- 
lutions, satisfied as he was that ministers 
deserved censure for their conduct in 
Russian and Austrian media- 


lengih of the third resolution, not being 
satisfied that there was yet ground to ad- 
dress his majesty to remove his ministers 
as- being disinclined to peace, which. he 
was of opinion must necessarily accompany 
the third resolution of his hon. friend. 


siderable regret that he should be under 
the necessity of differing from many of 
those valuable friends, with whom he was 
in the constant habit of acting and voting; 
yet, feeling so forcibly as he did, that 
some attempts ought to be made to obtain 


wise than support the whole motion of his 
hon. friend. The first and second resolu- 
tions he must support, because, in his 
opinion, ministers had shewn the most ex- 
traordinary disregard, to the real welfare. 
and interests of this country, in so rashly 
rejecting the two opportunities they had 
of entering upon negociation through the 
several chamels of Russian and Austrian 
mediation ; but the third resolution was 


is hon. friends, because in that the feel- 
ings and fortunes of almost every one in 
the kingdom, who 
most intimately and deeply concerned. 
He believed there were many’persons in 
this country who had, from the arguments 
that were daily and hourly advanced re- 
specting the ruler of France and his views, 
imbibed the false and ridiculous idea that 
they would be safer in war than they could 
be in peace; but nothing could be more 
mistaken than that notion. These people 
seemed to form their opinions, that our 
safety was peculiarly owing to the number 
of our ships; but this was not the case. 
France, Spain, and Holland combined, 
might be able to build more ships than we 
could; but what gave us the proud supe~ 
riority we had so long been able to boast, 
was the invincible spirit, the native hardi- 
ness, and the excellent training of our men 


tice of gunnery, which, aided by their 
native courage and bravery, rendered them 
an overmatch on the ocean for any seamen 
in the world. The French revolution had 


Propose measures for the defence of the 


shewn that an army might be raised and 


could not, however, go the ~ 


The Hon. J. W. Ward expressed con- . 


peace at this period, he could not do other- _ 


what struck his mind as by far the most’ 
though disavowed by so many 
of 


ssed either, were 


to the science of navigation and the prac- - 
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brought toa state of discipline in one cam- 
paign; but a navy required great time 
and practice to bring it to perfection ; and 
for that reason he should never fear the 
number of ships that any enemy could 
bring against us. What particularly struck 
his mind with considerable weight on the 
present motion, so far as it regarded peace, 
was the immense change that had taken 
_place in the situation of France. That 
country had, 15 years ago, begun the war 
with a confederacy of all Europe against 
her, headed by England ; and the war she 
was now prosecuting, was a confederacy of 
all Europe, joined with her, against England, 
who now stood alone in the contest. The 
- cause of coalitions, which this country had 
made such mighty and repeated efforts to 
form, was now extinct; and those who 
had deluded themselves with dreams of 
victory at Austerlitz, at Jena, and at Eylau, 
had now no point of contact, and could 
no more expect to unite other powers 
against the French, than if they lived. in 
another planet.. When our ancestors at- 
tempted to check the power of France, 
they did it by the superior prowess of their 
men, aided by great alliances ; but at this 
moment we could boast but of one ally 
in all Europe. He ridiculed the idea of 
our entering on a commercial opposition, 
in which we had every thing to and 


nothing to gain. We depended almost 


solely on commerce. France was a coun- 
y of such extent and resources that she 


- could much better bear the want of it. If 


it were merely.a race of luxury against 
’ juxury, of sugar against sugar,and so forth, 
. it = bear some degree of comparison ; 
but France had been, during the whole 
time since the commencement of the re- 
volution, obliged to submit to one priva- 
tion after another, and had, on that ac- 
count, a decided advantage over us in this 
work of what ministers called retaliation. 
In the midst of this unequal warfare, how- 
ever, it was extradrdinary and surprising 
to observe the conduct of his majesty’s 
_ ministers.. When his hon. friends on this 
side of the house attempted to point out 
the weakness ‘of their measures, down 
came the chancellor of the exchequer to 
the house, and, with all the pride’ and 
pomp of office, boasted that he had found 
acertain remedy for all our misfortunes, 
_and that he would force Buonaparte to re- 
linquish his terrible decrees, by prohibiting 
the exportation of Bark—a notable expedi- 
ent, truly, and such an one as. mustastonish 
all Europe! It might be the; characteristic 


of themselves, but it certainly was not that 
of the.country, to wish to wage war against 
the sick, the lame, and the blind, and, in- 
stead of boldly and manfully attacking 
their camps, directing our whole force and 
artillery against their defenceless hospitals, 


He was really surprised to see so much re. . 


liance ‘placed on such trifles, and thought 
that they bore the strongest eviderice.of 
the necessity of endeavouring to obtain an 


honourable peace. What could we do to* 


serve ourselves by carrying on the war? 
We had not, as he had before observed, a 


single point of contact. Buonaparte took’ 


every thing by land,-and we took ey 
thing by vt jana so we might go on ti 
this country, which was wholly commercial, 
should be entirely ruined. There were 
many other topics on which he could haye 
wished to touch, but the lateness of the 
hour would not permit him, and he must 
therefore confine himself to such as were 


‘the most important. To those who were 


really advocates for the continuance of 
the war, he thought.it absolutely neces. 


‘sary to address one plain question. Was 


the country in such a state as t6 be able to 
bear it? Did not. the house think that 
the state of Ireland was such as to merit 
their most serious attention? Four millions 
of subjects, forming a considerable majo- 
rity of the people of,that part of the united 
empire, were anxiously solicitous to be 
allowed a participation in the dearest and 
best rights and privileges of the constituy 
tution, from which- prejudice had so | 
excluded them, and to which if they were 
not speedily restored, they must remain 
in a state of the greatest discontent. He 
entreated the house to consider also the 
danger to which India was exposed. He 
mentioned that particularly, because it had 
escaped the observation of others; but all 
well knew-that Buonaparte had long had an 
eye towards India, and that he was at the 
present moment meditating, if not actually 
putting in practice, the attempt of reaching 
that country through the continent of 
Europe; an attempt which the continu- 
ance of war must facilitate, by givin 
France an opportunity of exasperating 
stirri inst us the native princes of 
India. He condemned the system adopted, 


‘of the extension of our territories in India, 


though he meant not to attribute blame 
to any particular person, but could not do 
otherwise than consider:it as highly im- 
politic. . He.was much surprised to hear it 
urged, that the ruler. of France had vo 


to: wage eternal. war with this. country: 


| 
| | 


That very argument was in his mind a 
strong reason for endeavouring to negoci- 
ate a peace; because, if by so doing we 
éould establish the fact, that he had really 
made such a vow, or that he had deter- 
‘mined not to make peace but such a one 
as would be dishonourable or disgraceful 
to this country, he had no doubt but the 
d sense and spirit of the people would 
exert itself, and that they would resolve 
‘ to bear, if not with cheerfulness, at least 
with patience, all the privations they might 
suffer in consequence, rather than the na- 
tional honour should be tarnished. The 
present war, he said, had been originally 
- entered upon to prevent the fulfilling the 
conditions of a treaty—a matter which in 
itself he thought highly blameable. It 
_ had since been carried on, as had been 
acknowledged, from mere punctilios of 
honour respecting Russia; and he must 
say, it was astonishing to him how his hon. 
friends, or any of them, could differ in 
opinion with the hon. mover of the pre- 
sent question.—We had, he said, long had 
houses of commons who had permitted 
ministers to go on with.the war, he hoped 
they would now have one that would stop 
them in the career they had shaped out 
for themselves of eternal war. He could 
not avoid once more adverting to the 
state of Ireland, of which ministers had 
not taken the smallest notice, in that ela- 
borate manifesto they had given in the 
shape of the king’s speech. He could not 
but reflect with the deepest concern on 
four millions, the proscribed majority of 
that country, which it appeared to be the 
intention of minisiers to persecute, instead 
of holding forth the gentle hand of concilia- 
tion. In short, he was very sorry to say, 
that from every appearance, and from 
every information he had been able to, 
collect on the subject, that country was 
at present in imminent danger. Itwasthe 
- duty -of ministers, because it was their 
true policy, to use every means in their 
power to conciliate Ireland, which could 
only be done effectually by peace. and 
toleration,and by rendering Catholic eman- 
cipation less urgent. He was, however, 
ifraid that would never be the case with 
. the present ministry, whose avowed inten- 
_ tions and charter to their present: offices 
had shewn: them determined on ‘persecu- 


tion. 

Mr. Blackford, in a maiden speech, la- 
mented the prejudice and perversion of 
pinion and talent to which a spirit of 
aad ~ faction seemed capable of deli- 

OL. 
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vering over some descriptions of “men. - 


There were those who turned with indif- 


ference or scorn from the hardships of | 


their own countrymen, while struggling 
in the cause of the honour and indepen- 
dence of the country, and yet shewed 
themselves tenderly alive only to the suf- 
ferings of America and’ Denmark. | But 
such men misinterpreted the opinion and 
the feelings of the country. The cotatry 
valued wealth, and certainly much of its 
power and energies depended upon that 
wealth ; but under circumstances like the 
present, it felt that wealth must be subser- 
vient to honour. That sentiment neither 
Buonaparte, nor the friends of Buonaparte, 
wherever they moved, nor all the violence 
of his sanguinary decrees, would ever be 
able to extinguish. It was not to be ex- 
tinguished by the partial sufferings of some 
of our manufacturers ;—no, nor could-it 
be extinguished by the complete stagna- 
tion of our whole trade. Those who held 
a different language of: the character of 
their country, could be only the indispos- 
ed few who endeavoured to blow every 
spark of disaffection and discontent into a 
flame, and to place in an odious light the 
conduct of the present administration, 
chiefly because they felt the damning con- 
trast which it exhibited with their own, 
Men who, while in opposition, were cla-. 
morous ; while in government impotent ; 
whose apathy was called moderation, and 
whose attempts to delude the people were 
dignified with the name of patriotism. 
Give him much sooner the inflexible firm- 
ness, the persevering fortitude, of the men 
who now guided the destinies of the na- 
tion, than the -pusillanimous precaution of 
those who would seek for comfort and ease 
at the expence of honour and security. 
Fresh aggressions called only for fresh re- 
sistance, and more determined resolution. 
Such, at least, he trusted, were the senti- 
ments with which his majesty’s ministers 
were nerved, and that he might venture 


to say of them, what the poet said of the. 
‘yesolute and just— 


Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
JTmpavidum ferient ruine: 

Lord. Mahon observed, that all the max- 
ims which were laid down on the opposite 
side had a tendency to support the princi- 
ple of eternal war. There was not an ar- 
gument that was advanced this night in 
opposition to the motion which might not 
with equal propriety be urged in favour of 
any other war, at any other time, ‘or undéer 
oa any other circumstances. Every 
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power in Europe that was formerly our 
ally was now converted into an enemy. 
From ‘this- consideration, together with 
that of the distressed state of our manu- 
facturers, he thought it his duty to support 
the motion. The house ought to consider | 
these. things 
but from circumstances which had lately 


éecurred, it appeared to him that they were | 
called on by the imperious voice of the | 


people to the performance of this duty, 
in order to avert, if possible, a tremendous 
evil, and prevent incalculable distress 


from falling on the working part of the 


eommunity. 


Mr. John Smith wished to know how 


& 


dong ‘ministers meant the war to continue. . 


Uf it continued two years longer, was there 
any prospect of negociating for peace on 
more honourable and secure terms than at 
the present moment? He certainly would 


be sorry to present the subject of peace to . 


that house, were there not one particular 
circumstance to indice it to be immedi- 
ately procured, namely, Ireland. 

- Mr. Secretary Canning did not think it 
proper to intrude himself upon the house 
at an earlier period, because he conceived 
it to be the duty ef his majesty’s ministers 
on this subject, to leave it te other mem-. 
bers of the house te express their -senti- 
ments before they should themselves take’ 
any part in the debate. He expressed his 
seadiness to enter at any time into nego- 
ciations for a peace, consistent with the 
honour and the dignity of the country ; 
but he maintained, that until certain infor. 
mation was received that the French go- 
vernment was prepared to enter into ne-. 
‘gociations on an equitable basis, it would 
4e imprudent to attempt any. It was ob- 
vious, that if any-negociation which might 
be undertaken, should fail, peace would 
be placed at a still greater distance, and 
the poten of the perpen which had 
-been so much exaggerated, instead of be- 
ing diminished, would be augmented.—He | 
could not help- making a few observations 
on the subject of the Austrian offer of me- 
diation. e first offer of mediation on 
the part. of Austria might:have been wor- 
thy. of attention, if the fortune of Bona- 
parte had nottaken.a different turn. 
tria fell under the contreul of France ; and 
security existed in negotiation. The 
_ last offer of mediation proved palpably 
fallacious, and both attempts to- 


‘gether. It was the intention of the Brit- 
ash government to enter into negociations 
for, peace,-but..in the official | 


in fact of its own free will ; 


passed. through the hands of count Starz. 
hemberg, the Austrian minister, an ambi, 
guous style was conspicuous, evidently 
the effect of design. After the 12th of 
June, 1807, Austria was. no longer. an in. 
dependant power. . She was so completely 
influenced by, the minister of France, that 
her prince had no choice but to aid the 
views of France. The hon, member who 
had alluded to the subject of these offers 
of mediation, would find no instance where 
a neutral, under the influence of a superior 
power, had been accepted as a mediator, 
We were called upon to accept an unac- 
credited agent in the person ef the Aus. 
trian minister, ‘There was no basis estab, 
lished for negotiation which constituted 
security. In the year 1805, Austria of- 
fered her mediation to France, who said, 
shéw me a basis. She afterwards offered 
to mediate for Russia, who also required a 
basis. If these powers considered it ne. 
cessary to make such demands of Austria, 
this country was right in demanding 
strictly the basis of negociation before we 
accepted the offer of mediation. With 
respect to Austria, it was well known that 
this country had preferred her friendship, 
and prod her every indulgence, while 
she remained in the interest of G. Britain; 
but when she became under the controul 
of France, it was not our interest to trust 
her. Was it not well known, two years 
since, that the British flag was expelled 
from the ports of Austria England had 
not retaliated, under a belief that Austria 
was under the direction of France. He 
stated these facts to prove, that a mistrust 
was properly entertained towards Austria. 
Ministershad determined not to enter upon 
negociation, unless it was upon a footing 
that was likely to insure a successful issue. 
It had been said, that the enmity of France 
was directed against this country, in con- 
sequence of the offers made for peace hay- 
ing been rejected during former adminis- 
trations. He would ask, if it was fair that 
the present ministers should be responsi- 
ble for the conduct of others with whom 
they had no concern? This argument ap- 
lied to the conduct of the hon. gent.’s 
riends, who the Jate adminis- 
tration, and who broke off the last. nego- 
ciation. ..It-was true the hon. gent. had 
disagreed with them.also on that point, he 
therefore could not deny him the merit of 
having acted with.consistency. 
Mr. Wm. Smith thought.the two first se- 
solutions involved in so ‘much difficulty, 


that he could.not vote for them; butif 
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6d division Ayes 58; Noes 217. 


Brand, Hon, T. Herbert, a Ay 
Anthony Hibbert, G, 
urdett, Sir F. Horner, F. 
Byng, George _ Johnstone, G, 

Calcraft, Sir G. 
Cavendish, Lord'G, Lamibe, Hon. Wim. 
Cavendish,W. Lambton, RJ, 
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the third was tobe brought to a division, } Latouche, R. 
jt should have his. vote. He conceived J. 

ini i { i eton, rion. VV. i 


Piggott, Sir 
Lord We 
Scudamore, R. ; 


very little hopes of peace. He thought | 
it would be-acting more consistently 4 
with the honour, the interest, andthe dig- | Martin, H. | Walpole, ‘Win te 3% 
nity of. the country, to enter into nego- | Marle, Hon. W. Ward, Hon. J. Wis 
éiation now, that. at. any future period. Milbanke, Sir R, Wardell, G.L. - 

Mr. Sheridan did not agree with his hon. |: Miller, SirT. Wharton,J. 
friend who had just sat down, He would |j Mosely, Sir O. Whitbread,S. 

» Ord, Ww, Tellers, 


vote for all the three propogtions, He 
contended, that ministers ha 
aversion to peace in two instances, and 
that they ought not to be trusted to reject 
a third offer. He was sorry to hear a 
t deal stated respecting commercial 
distress, from a very respectable quarter : 
but he was certain that the picture which 
had: been drawn was greatly overcharged. 
He knew there was no such distress in the | 
country; and if it did exist, he never 
would avow it: for to hold such. language 
was to capitulate at once. It ‘had been 
said, to vote the third resolution would be 
to encourage: petitions for peace. In his 
opinion it-would completely put an end to 
them. As it did not appear that the dis- 
cussion could be terminated this night, 
he moved that the debate be adjourned 
until to-morrow. 
Mr. Adam wished that his right hon. 
friend would withdraw his motion for ad- 
journment. He declared that he would 
vote for all the three propositions. 
Mr. Sheridan withdrew the motion of 
adjournment. 
» Mr. Whitbread replied ; after which the 
house divided on each of the three Reso- 
lutions, which were all negatived. The 
following are the numbers which appeared 
on each division: Ist division, Ayes 70; 
Noes 210; 2d division Ayes 67; Noes 211 ; 


_ List of the Minority on the third Resolution, 
Abercromby, Hon, J. Colborne, N. W. R. 


m, W. ; Craig, James 
Anson, G, Combe, H. C, K 
Antonie, W. L. Creevey, T. 
Aubrey, Sir John Dundas, Hon. C. 
Bewicke, C. Dundas, Hon. R. L. 


Biddulph, R. M. Fergusson, R. 
Bouverie, Hon. G, Greenhill, 
Bradshaw, Hon. A.C. Halsey, J. | 


Cavendish, GH. ‘Latouche, J. 


Parnell, H. 
d shewn an t Peirse, H, 


Mahon, Viscount, - 
Smith, William 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday, March 1. ; 
({Orrices Reversion On the 


| erder of the day being read for the and 


reading of this bill, ‘ 
‘The Earl of Lauderdale called the at- 
tention of the house to those passages itt 
the, speeches of his majesty to parliament} 
on the 27th of April, and the 26th of June; 
expressing a desire that the inquiries, with 
a view to public economy, should be con- 
tinued.. The committee of finance which 
had existed in the former parliament had 
been re-appointed in this case; which 
committee had recommended this measure’, 
His lordship adverted to the circumstance 
of this bill f 
last session, when none of the ‘ministers 
were present, except the noble and learned 
lord on the woolsack ; and expressed 4 
hope that, under all the circumstances in 
which this bill was again pressed on their 
lordships’ attention, they would not now 
Lord Arden opposed the bill, on the 
ground of its being a direct'and unneces- 
sary infringement on the king’s preroga+ 
tive. He also objected to the resolution 
of the house’ of commons subsequent to 
the rejection of the bill last session, which 
he considered rather as a species of legis+ 
lation. He was aware that his opposition: 
to the bill was liable to much misrepre- 


from performing what he conceived to be 
an act of public duty. 
Earl Spencer was perfectly convinced of 
the purity of the: motives which actuated 
the noble lord: He didnot think this bill 
of any essential or vital importance ; ‘but 
under the circumstances in which it was 
before the house, he thought their lord- 
| ships ought to pause before they again re+ 
jected it. He thought it rather tended to 
support the prerogative of the crown, than 


infringe upon it, 


aving been thrown out in the — 


sentation ; but that should not deter him | 
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The Lord Chancellor objected’ to the bill 


in its present shape, as wholly unfit to pass | 


into a law, from the vague manner in 
which it was drawn up, and the general 
‘enactments which it contained. He was 
willing, however, to vote for the 2nd read- 
ing, if there was any prospect of so mo- 
difvin it in the committee as to free it 
from those objections to which ,at present 
he thought it liable. 


Lord Hawkesbury wished the bill to go| 
grounds that it | 


to a committee, on the 
might be expedient to regulate the grant- 
ing of offices in teversion, so as to prevent 
abuses ; and also to give time for the ma- 
turing of any plan of economy which it 
might be wished to propose, and which 
might, therefore, render it adviseabie to 
suspend for a certain time the granting of 
offices in reversion, that in the mean while 
it might be ascertained whether there 
were any offices which it would be expe- 
dient to regulate or abolish. 
_. Earl Grosvenor approved of the bill in 
its present shape, and hoped that no com- 
pute would take place, but that the 
ill would pass as it was. 

The Earl of Westmoreland supported the 
2nd reading on the same grounds as lord 
Hawkesbury. As to ministers not attend- 
ing on the discussion of this bill last ses- 
sion, why did not noble lords on the other 
side attend that discussion ; and why had 
not this bill, if it was so important, been 
sooner taken up by them ? , 

Lord Redesdale. objected to the a il 

ther, and thought it incapable of an 
be passed into a law. liad 
_ Lord Holland deprecated that. species 
of recriminatory observations, which could 
tend to no possible good. Noble lords on 
his side of the, house had, not previously 
_ taken up, the bill, only because they did 

not wish to shew a want of candour to- 
wards ministers for the sake of catchin 
at a little popularity. He could not help 
observing, that those noble lords who had 
opposed the. bill in toto had acted with the 
greatest fairness. His lordship defended 
the vote of the-house of commons, which, 
being merely for an humble address to his 
majesty to suspend the granting of offices 
in reversion until six weeks after the com- 
mencement of this session of parliament, 
he could not conceive liable to the objec- 
tions of the noble and Jearned lord. 
_» The Duke of Montrose opposed the bill in| 
- toto, thinking it incapable of any desirable | 
modification. 
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The Earl of Darnley supported the bill,. 

Lord Auckland, from i unlimited = 
actments of the bill, was not prepared to 
assent to it. 

The house then divided on the question, 
Contents - - - 34 Proxies - - 35—69. 
Non-Contents - 36 - 

Majority. - - 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, March 2. 


{Lorn Lake. ]|—Lord Castlereagh, in call. 
ing the attention of the house to the no- 
tice respecting a Monument to be erected 
to the memory of lord Lake, which had 
been suspended by a notice, having a prior 
claim to the attention of the nouse, on a 
former night, did not mean to recur to 
that notice, or again to ofler to the house 
the motion which was the subject of it, 
Having communicated with many persons 
devoted to the memory of Lord Lake, and 
participating in the high veneration in 
which he held the services of that gallant 
man, he found that it was the general wish 
of those persons to give way to the diffi- 
culties of parliamenta 
arisen. The family of the noble lord, 


deeply penetrated with a sense of gratitude 


for the vote passed the other night, was 
willing to rest its claims on the public 
bounty there, than press a point upon 
which many of those who -had voted in 
approbation of lord Lake’s general merit 
and services, might be found in opposition, 
In this feeling he thought it his duty to con- 
cede; but an could not help lamentin 

that parliament appeared to have laid it 
down as a principle, that the glorious tes- 
timony of a public monument was to be 
confined to the services of those who died 
in battle. Lord Howe’s monument wags 
the only exception to this rule, for that of 
lord Cornwallis’s stood. on entirely distinct 
ground. He admitted that the limitation 
to those who died in battle was a good and 
convenient general principle. But at the 
same time, when Monuments were held 
to be the most appropriate marks of pub- 
lic gratitude, as being at the same time 
most honourable to the deceased, and best 
calculated to excite emulation in the minds 
of posterity, it seemed to be a strange ex- 
clusion that prevented a lord Lake; a lord 
Rodney, and a lord Duncan, from being 
found among the illusirious heroes thus 
consecrated, to fame, while many persons of 
much inferior.rank and merit were so ho- 


{ noured. The distinction would never. be. 


[ere 


form that had . 


| 
| 
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asked but for striking examples of merit 
and service, and the reward may safely 
be granted without the fear of deviating 
jnto abuse. It.would certainly be no injury 
tothose who fell in battle, to admit to a par- 
ticipation of this honour, those who had 

ually entitled themselves by victory, and 
who had no other bar to their claim but that 
of a greater interval of time between their 
service and their death. It was not the 
death but the service that was the proper 
object of reward. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, March 3. 


[ExrepiITIon To 
rose to make his promised motion 

on this subject. His lordship took a re- 
view of the principal circumstances con- 
nected with this expedition; and con- 
tended, that the only ground on which it 
could be justified was actual vege 
which was not proved to exist by any do- 
cuments before the house, nor by mini- 
sters, who, on the contrary, continually 
shifted their ground of justification, and 
had made out no case which, in his opi- 
nion, was at all satisfactory. It had been 
said, that an option was given to the prince 
regent to deliver up the Danish fleet ; but 
could it be said to be an option, when it 
was evident, that if he had delivered up 
the fleet, Holstein and Jutland would im- 
mediately have been seized by France? 
This expedition, it had been said, was. sent 
to ward off danger from this country ; but 
how had that danger been prevented ? 
The danger was not of an invasion of this 
country, but of the Baltic being shut 
against us; and instead of aes 
this danger, the expedition had acce- 
lerated it. Possession of Zealand had not 
been retained, and Denmark had been 
thrown completely into the arms of France. 
The national character had, in his opinion, 
been degraded, and the national honour 
stained by this expedition ; and what had we 
ayer 16 ships of the line, which could 
of little service ; andas to the stores, they 
did not amount in value. to the stores ex- 
pended in the expedition; and the whole was 
not equal to the expence of the expedition. 
—The noble earl concluded with moving, 
“That an humble Address be presented to 
his majesty, submitting, That after atten- 
tively considering all the public documents 
before us concerning the late attack on 


produced, we have found the information | 


which they afford extremely ‘imperfect 
and unsatisfactory.—That in a matter in 
which ‘both the honour and the-interests 


of our country are so deeply concerned. 


we had hoped for the fullest explana« 
tions. The principles of our constita- 
tion and the uniform practice of his ma< 
jesty, and the’ sovereigns of -his illustri- 
ous house, require, that parliament should 
be distinctly apprized of the true grounds 
of entering into new wars, especially in 
a situation of our country whoily un- 
precedented.—Had Denmark been a party 
to any hostile confederacy againstthe rights 
or interests of the British empire, our re- 
sistance would have been necessary, and 
our warfare legitimate. Under such cir- 
cumstances, we should only have had to re- 
gret, that the ports and arsenals of that 
country should so lightly have been aban~ 
doned, when advantages so very inconsi- 


‘derable had been derived from their tem- 


porary occupation, and when by our conti- 
nuing to hold them during the war, all rea} 
danger from that quarter might have been 
effectually averted.—But we cannot doubt, 
that Denmark, instead of engaging in hostile 
leagues, had resolved still to maintain her 
neutrality.—This fact is proved even by 
the imperfect documents which have been 
laid before us, and is confirmed by the 
proclamation issed by his majesty’s com- 
manders immediately before the attack.— 
Certainly Denmark was no party, nor does 
it appear that she was privy to any confe- 
deracy hostile to this country. We are 
not even satisfied that such a league did 
really exist.—The conclusion of any se- 
cret articles at Tilsit affecting the rights 
or interests of the British empire appears 
to have been uniformly denied both by 


Russia and France.—The correspondence _ 


of his majesty’s secretary of state, and the 
dates of the transactions themselves, prove 
that his majesty’s ministers could not be 
in possession of any such articles when the 
attack was ordered against Copenhagen ; 
and it has been distinctly admitted in this 
house, that they have not yet obtained a 
copy of them.—The-king’s ambassador at 
Petersburgh, in an official note, rested the 


defence of the measure not on any hostile 


purposes either of Denmark or of Russia, 
but solely on the designs which it was said. 
the French government had long since 
been known to entertain—His majesty’s 
ministers not only forbore to advise such 
measures as tons have been necessary to 
repel any real. hostility of Russia: but 
they actually solicited the mediation of 
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that power;, to extinguish a war, and her 
guaranty. to defeat projects in which it is 
now:pretended they knew her to have been 
a. principal and contracting party.—Alle- 
gations thus inconsistent with each other, 
and contrary to admitted facts, weaken, in- 
stead of'supporting the cause to which they 
arg applied:—-With respect to the alledged 
hecesbity: of the case; we beg leave to 
assure his majesty, that we cannot think so 
meanly of the er-and.resources of his 
empire,.of the spirit of his people, or of 
the valour and discipline of his fleets and 
armies, ‘as to: admit that such an act ‘could 
haye been required for any purpose of 


. temporary advan- 


tages which the possession of such ships 
and stores as were taken at Copenhagen 
can afford, are al much more than 
counterbalanced by the other consequences 
of a measure which .appears not less ob- 
jectionable in policy than in principle. 

hat measure has augmented the numberof 
our enemies ; it has countenanced the inju- 
niqus representations circulated throughout 
Europe respecting our principles and de- 
signs; and has mflamed against us the 
warmest passions of neutral and of friendly 
nations.—But it has above all shaken our 
own persuasion of the justice of our cause : 
a sentiment which had hitherto supported 
us through all our difficulties, commanding 
the. respect of other powers, and encou- 


-raging us in an humble but confident re- 


liance on ‘the ultimate protection and 
blessing of Providence. Unwilling as we 
are even yet to pronounce definitively on 
a subject the full knowledge of which has 
been so pertinaciously withheld from us, 
and reluctant as we must ever be to admit 


conelusions unfavourable to the justice of 


those councils by which his majesty’s con- 
dact has»been actuated, we are yet com- 
pelled on such an otcasion to speak to his 


majesty the language of truth: And we 
therefo 


re, with all humility, and with 

the most unfeigned and heartfelt sorrow, 
resent, that in’a case which above all 
others Tequired the clearest proof, every 
presumption is against us, and that 


_ ticle of evidence’ has yet been addu 


which our national character can be vindi- 
cated from the guilt of an unprovoked and 
premeditated violation of that good faith, 


gustice and humanity which have hitherto 


been at once-the glory and the safeguard 
of the-British enspire.” 

©) Lord Eliot: rose to oppose the Address. 
So}far:'from any fair ground’ existing in 


‘support of such an address, to-him it ap- 


peared that there was abundant. cause t 
commend, instead of censuring the conduct 
of ministers with respect tothe Copenh 
expedition. ~The noble lord then took 
survey of all the circumstances which had 
marked the transaction, and concluded 
with reading a Resolution of approbation; 
which it was his intention to move, if the 
Address. moved by the noble earl should 
be negatived. 
Lord Holland highly regretted the des 
gree of national dishonour that had been 
brought upon the country by the shameful 
conduct of ministers, in sending a large 
armed force to attack the territories, and 
seize the shipping of a-‘neutral power. It 
was unaccountably strange, that mini- 
sters should still persist in asserting the 
necessity of that odious measure in order 
to frustrate the secret articles of the trea: 
ty of Tilsit, of which ministers pretended 
to have known the substance. We were 
publicly challenged by the enemy to pro: 
duce. the least evidence of the assertions 
which ministers -had put into the sacred 
mouth of his majesty : yet we were totally 
incapable of supporting them by the least 
shadow of evidence. ‘The noble lord said, 
he detested to hear the plea of necessity 
and self-preservation urged in our de- 
fence. It was particularly calculated to 
instil into the British people passions and 
opinions subversive of. that liberality and 
generosity that distinguished our ancestors; 
Had France even got possession of the 16 
Danish ships, the acquisition could not 
materially injure this country, or increasé — 
our alarms of invasion, whilst we should — 
have been secure of the friendship and 
attachment of the Danish people, and their 


indignation at the French for forcing then — 


to abandon their esteemed neutrality, and — 
become a party in an umnatural war — 
Without possessing the hearts of the Danish | 
people, Buonaparte could do us little ins | 
jury through their means; whilst under 
their present circumstances, they must be 
filled with the utmost resentment by out 
unparalleled outrage. His lorélship then 
entreated the house to vindicate the tar _ 
nished honour of the country, ard shew'to | 
the nation, to Europe, and to the world 
their abhorrence of so flagrant a breach of 
the laws of civilized nations, 
Lord Boringdon defended the expedition, 
and contended that, after the’ battle “at 
Friedland, it was evident that Denmark 
was unable to defend the neutrality, and 
must make her eléction between England 
‘and France ; and that it was-also” evident 
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‘of-Jord Eliot, for an Address to his ma- 


Because we hold it highly unbecoming for | 


‘ceeding. - (Signed,) Wm. Frederick ( 


marie, Carystort, Sidmouth, Grey, Ponson- 


from sher previous conduct that her incli- 
nations were with France.—The house di- 
yided: 
“Contents - - 26 Proxies - 25— 51, 
‘Non-contents 56 -- - - - 54—110 
a Majority - - - -. ——59 
_ Whilst strangers were excluded there 
was a short conversation on the motion 


jesty, stating, “ That this house, consider- 
ing the Declarations laid before them by 
his majesty’s command ; the state to whic 
the Continent was reduced, in consequence 
of the negociations and peace of Tilsit ; 
the avowed declaration of the French go-' 
yernment to exclude the British flag from 
every port of Europe, and to combine all 
the powers of the continent in a. general 
pon against the maritime rights 
and political existence of G. Britain; anost 
highly approve the prompt and. vigorous 
measures which were adopted by his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, for the purpose of remov- 
ing out of the reach of his majesty’s ene- 
mies the fleet and naval resources of Den- 
mark.”’-—The house then divided: . 
Contents - - 64 Proxies - 61—i125 . 
Non-contents 29 Proxies - - 28—.57 
Majority 
[Prorgst aGainst. THE REJECTION OF | 
tHe ApprEss ProposED By. Lorp Darn- 
LEy.] “ Dissentient; For the reasons which 
are assigned in the proposed Address to 
his majesty ; and which we are desirous | 
of recording as a memorial of our senti- | 
ments on a measure which has, as we fear, | 
fixed an indelible stigma on the honour of 
ourcountry.” (Signed by the peers whose — 
names appear to the following protest.) 
[Protest acainst THE ResoLuTION PRo-— 
POSED BY -LorD Dissentient ; | 


this house to pass a Vote of Approbation » 
of ministers, without any proof of the al-— 
legations adduced by those ministers. in 
their own cause, upon so momentous 

uke 


of Gloucester,) Vassall Holland, Derby, 
Spencer, Ponsonby, Rawdon (earl Moira,) | 
Essex, Clifton, (earl of Darnley,) Staftord, 
Crewe, Jersey, Bedford, Grenville, Albe- 


by, (Besborough,) St. John, Hutchinson, 

ing, Breadalbane, Fitz-william, Lauder- ' 
dale, Ailsa, Erskine, Suffolk and Berkshire, 
Auckland, Buckinghamshire” 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tharsday, March 3... 


| perpetuall 
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FarD. }—Sir J. rose, pursuant to 
notice, to move; ‘* That there be laid. be- 
fore this house,.a Copy of the patent by: 
which John. Giffard, esq. has been regent- 
ly appointed to. the office.of Accomptant 
General of the customs in Ireland, together 
with a statement of the manner in whicl 
the vacancy of the said office took place.’ 
Sir A. Wellesley was of opinion, that the 
hon. baronet ought to have laid some par 
liamentary ground for the production of 
these Papers. He should have shewn, 
either that the person. appointed to: the 
office was an prepa person to be ap- 
pointed, or that he had been inc le of 
executing the duties of it, and therefore 
unfit to be appointed. j tes 
Sir J, Newport had abstained from enters 
ing into the discussion more at length, in 
order to.save the time of the house, but he 
would undertake to shew, if the papers 
should -be. granted, both that the former 
dismissal of Mr. . Giffard was right and 
proper; and that consequently, he was not 
a fit. person to be advanced to the office he 
Sir A.. Wellesley stated, that the gentle- 


man.to, whom the. hon, bart. alluded had 


been an old servant of the crown, and had 
neyer been dismissed for any reason offici- 
ally stated. He held opini- 
ons. upon. the subject.of the :Catholics, in 
common with the majority of the inhabi- 
tants of the united empire, and though-he 
might have urged these opinions indis- 
creetly, ata time when the subject. wag 
under the consideration of parliament, 
that was: not a reason why he. should be 
excluded -from office. The 
office of which he had been deprived yielde 
ed him 700/. per annum, whilst that to 
which he had been since appointed pros 
duced only 600/. As no ground had beep 
laid for the motion, hé.could see no use ip 
producing the papers called for. lane 
Mr.. Croker Gough that the dismissal of 


| Mr. Giffard was, if not an .arbitrary,: at 


lJeast.an indiscreet act upon the part-of the 
Irish government, and that the restoration 
of that gentleman to office was a. mere act 
of justice. Mr, G..was not, apprised of 
the. disapprobation felt by government at 
the line.of conduct he was pursuing, until 
after he had made his motion asa corpor 
rator of, the city of Dublin. In making 
that motion.for.a petition to parliament, 


he was exercising constitutional right, 


and certainly the gentlemen opposite, who, 
on. every occasion, professed. themselves 
friends to the right pf petitioning, would 
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hot maintain ‘that the exercise of that 
right ought to subject an individual to re- 
moval from an office purely ministerial. 
He was inclined to think that that great 
statesman, the late Mr. Fox, considered the 
conduct of the Irish government to Mr. G. 
as arbitrary. 

Mr. Ponsonby had never had any politi- 
cal connection with lord Hardwicke, but 
had enjoyed the honour of his acquaint- 
~ ance, and from what he knew of his. dis- 
ition, he believed him incapable of act- 


Ingin-an arbitrary manner. But if no 


parliamentary ground had been laid before, 
the statement of the hon. gent. was suffici- 
ent, when he asserted that the conduct 
of lord H. was arbitrary, and in this he 
seemed to have made a bull, for his argu- 
ment went against his vote. The indivi- 
_ dual alluded to had uniformly taken a line 
of conduct, and uttered sentiments offen- 
sive and injurious to the Catholic body, 
and as he was an officer-employed under 
the government, it was me right to 
- dismiss him, in order to guard the govern- 
ment from being considered as approving 
of such conduct. As to the question, whe- 
ther the dismissal under such circum- 
stances ought to give rise to a etual 
exclusion of the individual, the Irish and 

ritish public would decide, whether the 


conduct of the present government, or of | 


iord Hardwicke, was the more meritorious. 


He had been — consulted by that 


great statesman, Mr. Fox, whose loss upon 
every account is so much to be lamented, 
on the subject of the Catholics.. He had 
enjoyed a considerable portion of his con- 
fidence, but had never heard him say a 
word upon this subject. 

' Mr. Fitzgerald, Dr. Laurence, Mr. 


Grattan, lord H. Petty, Mr. W. Smith, and 
sir John Newport, in reply, argued in fa- 
vour of the motion; and Dr. Duigenan 
and Mr. ‘Perceval’ against it, when the 
house divided, For the motion 57 ; Against 
it 103 ; Majority against the motion 46. 


(Sir Richarp Stracnan’s SquapDRon. J— 
Mr. Calcraft rose to call the attention of 
the house to a subject of as serious a na- 
ture as any that could be submitted to par- 
Jiament : nothing connected with so lead- 
ing a-feature in the defence of -out coun- 
try as the British navy could possibly be 
deemed unimportant; nor could that 


house, or the country, exercise tpo strict a_ 


“jealousy over that public board, to which 
the conduct and interests of-‘the 
‘were at any'timie entrusted. “He confessed, 
that not-only in‘the instance with respect 


to which he was now to move for certain 
papers, did he think the conduct of the 
noble lord at the head of the admiralty not 
the most judicious: in the appointment of 
an hon. captain to so eminent a command 
as he lately held in the Baltic expedition, 
he did think that that noble lord had not 


exercised a sound discretion. This, how. - 


ever, he only touched upon, and would 
rm to the business immediately before the 

ouse. In the first place then, he took it 
upon him to assert, that sir Richard 
Strachan had been compelled to abandog 
the blockade of the Rochfort Squadron by 
the want of a seasonable supply of provi- 
sions ; and this assertion he did not wish 
the house to take upon his own bare state. 
ment: so far from it, that he now moved 
for the documents, which, when upon the 
table of that house, would either confirm 
or falsify that statement. The circum. 
stances, he had reason to believe, were 
simply these: sir Rd. Strachan had been 
compelled, by the want of provisions, to 
abandon the blockade; and so very ur- 
gent was the necessity, that he was com- 
elled to cruize in the offing for whatever 

e could meet; whether the long and 
vainly expected victuallers, or whatever 
chance might throw in his way. When 
that gallant officer met the Superb, the 
supply with which he was furnished from 
that vessel was not sufficient to enable him 
to follow in pursuit of the enemy ; but 
there could not be a stronger proof of the 
extreme pressure and extent of his neces- 
sity than the fact he was about to state to 
the house: that after the gallant admiral 
had come up with the Superb and Colos- 
sus, and after he had taken from them all 


they could possibly spare, he was obliged 


to apply to the Ferrol squadron, and 
froin thems all they give. Here it 
appeared to him as if. the common routine 
had been lost sight of, which had prescrib- 
ed the utmost vigilance and attention to- 
wards all blockading squadrons; not to 
mention what an extraordinary claim the 
peculiar situation of ‘sir Rd. Strachan 
should have had upon their attention; and 
yet during the period that that squadron 
was suffering so much, ships were dail 
sailing: -from Portsmouth and’ Plymout 
with: fair winds. He ‘was, therefore, ‘at 
present, totally at a loss to conjecture how 
ministers po satisfactorily account’ 


such unpardonable negligence; for if 


there was d situation ‘more a in 
the service-tham another, of severer duty 


and more incessant fatigue, for a set of 
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e men. to, he placed in, it was that of a 
ckade ; and accordingly, it had been 
itherto, the uniform practice.of all former 
oards of admiralty to pay. to all-blockad- 
ing squadrons the strictest. and most active 
attention ; to anticipate their wants, and 
not to abandon them to. the chance of ca- 
sual relief, while tossing in. the bay of Bis- 
ay. The blockade service was a service 
of patient suffering to brave men, who 
d not have the hopes of honourable 
victory to animate their zeal; it was the 
barren discharge of a fatiguing duty ; but 
how. was that hardship aggravated by such 
cruel neglect as he had too much reason 
tofear had occurred in the present instance? 
Who could say of what this neglect might, 
not have deprived the country? When the 
want of provisions had driven sir R.Strachan 
from his blockade, he was cruizing in 
Basque roads, at three miles distance 
the enemy’s squadron, and if he had. not 
been sadly destitute of provisions he would, 
have pursued them ;, and what the result 
would have. been it needed no extraordi- 
nary spirit of prophecy to divine-—He did 
not think there could be a more important 
ground for parliamentary investigation ; 
an. officer of high professional character 
had been obliged to abandon a most im- 
portant service ;, and in consequence, the 
very eflect, which it was the sole object 
of that service to prevent, had occurred ; 
the enemy had taken advantage of the op- 
poreanity afforded them, and had escaped. 
ere was no obstruction, no difficulty in 
the way of provisioning the squadron ap- 
pointed to watch them, and the house and 
the country were yet to be satisfied why 
the lords commissioners had not done their 
duty.. He, for his part, was at a loss to 
conceive upon what ground such neglect 
would be attempted to be justified. For 
the satisfaction of the house, the fullest in- 
mation was desirable. He did not rest 


upon mere. assertion, nor did he ask that 


house.to be guided in their decision upon 
the question by any other evidence A ae 

at which would appear in the documents 
he should now move for; and he was sa- 
tisfied that, unless he had laboured under 

oss mistake, he should be able from 
those papers to make out a case sufficiently 
strong to justify him in the. part he had 
felt it his duty to take. In the resolutions 

e should have the honour of moving, it 
would appear that his object, was.to com- 
prehend every information that could-be 
thought necessary to a.right. understand- 


the present question, If he. was 
oL. X, 
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wrong in his statement, the documents he 
called for would correct him; if he was 
right, parliament would insist upon in- 
quiry.. He could not readily anticipate a 
single objection to the production of these 
papers ; they would make no improper 
disclosure, reveal no secret information, 
betray no private. confidence, endanger 
no foreign communications; and yet, he 
was sorry, to state, that he had learned ° 
that a part only of the papers he asked for 
would be granted. The list 6 the ships 
under the command of sir Rd.’ Strachan, 
ascertaining the time for which éach was 
victualled, would be granted, There was 
no objection either to the weekly accounts 3, 
but the letters from sir Rd. Stfaehan to 
lord Gardner, and the com- 
ylaining of the destitute state in which he 
had been left.upon so important and: ha- 
rassing a duty, as well as the accounts 
iven in, those letters of the then state of 
the squadron. under that officer’s com- 
mand; these, he was sorry to say, had: 
been refused him, and reasons for that re- 
fusal he was yet to learn, The hon. geut. 
then concluded with moving for the fol- 
lowing papers. “ 1. A List of the ships 
which were under the orders of rear-ad- 
miral sir Rd. Strachan, on the Ist Dec. 
Ist Jan. and Ist Feb. last, stating against 
each ship the day when she last sailed 
from port, and the time for which she was 
then victualled. 2. Copies of all the se- 
veral Accounts (commonly called Weekly 
accounts) which have been received at 
the admiralty, or by admiral lord Gard- 
ner, shewing the state and conditions of 
the ships under the orders of rear-admiral 
sir Rd. Strachan, between the Ist Nov. 
and 31st Jan. last. 3. Copies, or extracts, 
of all Letters received by the admiralty, 
or by admiral lord Gardner, from rear-ad- 
miral sir Rd, Strachan, dated in Nov. Dec. - 
and Jan. last, which relate to the state of 
the water and provisions on board the 
squadron under fis orders, or which may 
have described the actual or-probdble ne- 
cessity of his putting the crews of the 
ships upon short allowance thereof, and of © 
the replies thereto. 4. An Account shew- 
ing the time that the squadron under the 
orders of rear-admiral sir Rd. Strachan, or 
any of the ships belonging to it, was at 
short allowance of water and provisions, in 
Nov. Dec. and Jan. last; and to what pro- 
portions, and in what articles, the usual 
allowance to the crews had been reduced ; 
and copies of: any orders which had been 


given by the rear-admiral for that pur- 
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pose. 5! Copies, or extracts, of all Let- 
ters received by the admiralty, or by ad- 
miral lord Gardner, from rear-admiral sir 
Rd. Strachan, stating any reason which 
made it necessary for him to quit his sta- 
tion before the port of Rochfort, prior to. 
the sailing of the French squadron from 
that port, in Jan. last; and likewise the 
copies, or extracts, of all letters stating 
‘any reasons which have made it necessary 
for him, subsequent thereto, to take pro- 
visions and water out of the ships cruizing 
off Ferrol.” 
_ Mr. Wellesley Pole professed an inclina- 
_ tion to grant every paper that could with 
ain nig be given. The whole of the 
etters of sir R. Strachan to lord Gardner 
and admiral Young, could not with pro- 
priety be given, as they detailed the course 
which the commander of the blockading 
squadron thought it best, under such cir- 
‘cumstances, to pursue. He had not seen 
the motions till he had entered the house. 
They had not been sent to the admiralty 
nor any where else, for the information of 
the persons entrusted with the particular 
_ department, to consider how far it would 
be proper to comply with them. By the 
Jatest accounts received from sir Richard 
Strachan, which were dated Jan. 18, it 
would be found that, on dividing the sup- 
plies, each line-of-battle ship had ten 
weeks bread, and 13 or 14 weeks meat, 
with a like quantity of every other neces- 
sary, and six weeks and five days water. 
The frigates were still better supplied than 
the ships of the line. The Mediator was 
not a transport, but a large man of war ; 
the order for fitting her out. was issued on 
Dec. 4, but it was impossible, from the 
tempestuous weather, to prepare her till 
the 2ist of that month. The same cause 
prevented her sailing till the 8th of Jan. 
They joined on the 12th of that month, 
but it was not till the 18th that the clear- 
ing of the Mediator commenced, and it 
was not finished till the 19th. The Me- 
diator, in addition to the other supplies, 
contained a large quantity of vegetables, 
and 40 bullocks. The hon. gent. was 
compelled to admit, that two line-of-bat- 
tle shige jeined sir Rd. Strachan’s squa- 
dron on the T6th of January, the Colos- 
sus and the Superb, with the Lavinia fri- 
- gate, one of the finest in the navy, victu- 
alled for five months. On the 23d the 
Cumberland joined; and there was then 
an average supply of tem weeks bread, 
13 weeks of other articles, six weeks and 
five days water, 40 bullocks; and three 


fresh ships. On the 23d, a transport and 
a gun-brig joined, with every species 
of provisions ; but the admiral sent them 
back to Plymouth, not being in such want 


}as to induce him to delay his pursuit of 


the enemy, of whose course he had 

information, It was not true that sir 
Richard Strachan had been obliged to get 
supplies from the squadron off Ferrol, or 
that he had gone off that port. It was on 
the 23d that sir Richard Strachan: had 
intelligence of the sailing of the enemy, 
and it was not till the 29th that he had 
reason to be certain of the fact. From 
the 23d it blew a gale of wind, and it was 
impossible to clear the bay. In the at. 
tempt to clear Oleron light-house, he car. 
ried away his main-yard, which was known 
to be no light mischief at sea. He stop- 
ped three favs to distribute the provisions 
onuely among the ships, but not to take 
any other supplies ; andso far was he from 
being unable to pursue the enemy, that he 
was now probably far up the Mediterra. 


nean, having received intelligence of their 
having taker that course. Having said 
thus much as to the state of the squadron 
under sir Rd. Strachan, he would now 
come tothe wanton, indecent, and un- 
founded attack which the hon. gent. had 


gene out of his way to make on the noble | 
ord at the head of the admiralty. It was 
certainly to be lamented if supplies could 
not be sent in so regular and copious a 
manner as not to leave a wish or a want 
ungratitied. But let gentlemen consider 
all that the admiralty had to do in addition 
to former duties. ‘The fleet from the Bal- 
tic arrived at Spithead on the 6th Nov. 
having 16 sail of the line, 10 frigates, and 
15 sloops, under its convoy, with a: 

of the British crews. This fleet had en- 
countered much bad weather, and some. 
of the ships were lost coming to the Downs 
from Yarmouth. Some time was required 
to put the ships and crews to: rights, so as 
to be efficient for service ; and he should 
surprize the hon. gent. by telling him how 
soon that was done. In the course of 
Nov. there were 12 sail of the line at St. 
Helen’s waiting for the Russian fleet. Sir 
Sidney Smith was sent-with six sail to 
Lisbon, and five sail were sent after him; 
a force by means of which he was enabled 
to rescue the Prince Regent and royal 
family of Portugal, and to send them to the 
Brazils with a convoy of four sail, and to 
continue the blockade of the Tagus in the 
most effectual manner. 


Four. sail of the | 
line were besides'sent with sir S. Hood to 
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~ to the relief of sir Rd. Strachan’s squadron 


substance as what had been moyed by Mr. 
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secure Madeira. . With all these occasions, 
added to that of the blockade of Brest, 
other difficulties arose in sending supplies 
of provisions to sir Rd. Strachan’s squa- 
dren, particularly from the tempestuous. 


Calcraft, and expressing his 


te 
grant any information which could, with- 


out danger to the public interest, be given. 


Earl Temple observed, that certainly the 
resolutions read by the hon, gent. could 


state of the weather. The best mode of | not answer the purpose of his hon. friend, 


relieving blockading squadrons was to 
send fresh ships; the men had thus an 
opportunity of being refreshed, and the 
wear tear of ships was much dimi- 
nished. . He could not here omit paying 
a just tribute to the patience and zeal of 
the officers of the squadron under sir Rd. 
Strachan, who bore every hardship .with 
cheerfulness for the good of their country. 
Every attention and relief was due to such 
men;but the admiralty could only ap- } 
propriate such means of relief as they had. 
Was it consistent with the public service 
to allow sir S. Smith to rest idle from want 
of sufficient force? Was it desirable to 
keep back the expedition under sir, S. 
Hood, and to suffer the Russian fleet, if 
it had-come out, to proceed home unmo- 
lested? Certainly no Englishman would 
say so. Every relief competent.with cir- 
cumstances had been afforded to the 
blockading squadrons. The ships ordered 


were the Bellerophon, which, when partly 
fitted out, was found to be so bad that it 
was necessary to take her into dock at 
Plymouth to be repaired. The Superb, 
Colossus, and Cumberland joined: the 
Spencer was prepared, but prevented from 
joining by an epidemic disorder breaking 
out among her crew. He would leave it 
to naval authorities whether a relief of 
five ships upon seven was not ample and 
adequate. Sir Rd. Strachan was driven 
from his anchorage in Basque roads by 
bad weather. He met the relief ships in 
the rendezvous appointed in his last gene- 
tal letter. Sir Rd. was now up the Me- 
diterranean; Brest_was blockaded ; Ma- 
deira was looked to ; the West Indies were 
safe ; and we had a tolerable force to look 
the American gentlemen in the face if 
they should prove refracto The admi- 
ralty, so long as it was directed by the 
noble lord now, at: the head of it, would 
-not shrink from any attack that might be 
‘made by, the hon. gent. opposite. Let 
the charges be brought. forward upon the 
papers; but let not a premature and un- 
candid aspersion be -cast upon a man.who 
ie high as any other in the country. 
The hon. gent. concluded with reading’ a 


Fesolution which, was nearly the same_ in 


as there was omitted in them the letter of 
sir Rd. Strachan to lord Gardner, applying — 
for relief. He said that the weather could 
not have been so tempestuous at that time, 
as he knew that from the 6th of Nov. to 
the 25th of Dec. ships sailed daily west- 
ward Portsmouth. The charge 
brought against the board was ence 
plain, arising out of the fact that sir 
Strachan, was obliged. to leave his cruizing 
ground to meet victuallers; but by re- 
maining at Rochfort he would be obliged 
to capitulate for want of provisions. 
Lord Castlereagh stated, that the Adrian 
cutter had sailed with victuallers on the 
14th of Nov. and had arrived on the 30th. 
Mr. W. Pole rose to supply an omis- 
sion in his statement.. The Colossus 
joined on the 12th, and the enemy did not 
come out til] the 18th of Jan, Our squa- 
dron and the Collossus did not communi- 
cate till the 18th, and on account of foul 
weather, the Mediator was not cleared till 
the 19th. 
Mr. Calcraft, in reply, observed that he 
was not aware that any observations he 
had felt it his duty to make, deserved so 
harsh a character as the hon. gent. had 
been pleased to bestow upon: them... In 
the little he had to offer at any time to 
the house, he was not much. in the habit 
of indulging in charges, or making use of 
terms that could justly be stigmatized as 
indecent. He had questioned the condact 
of the noble lord at the head of theadmi- 
ralty upon two grounds ; one was the ap- 
pointment of sir Home Popham to an emi- 
nent command under circumstances. that 
had excited a considerable irritation ; an 
appointment which he had. thought, and 
did still think, extremely ill judged: it was 
an appointment that had given rise toa 
very general sensation of well-grounded 
jealousy among the officers of the British 
navy. The public prints, had, recorded 
their dissatisfaction ; it was a circumstance 
known throughout the country, nor did the 
country think those officers had been well 
treated. . His other ground -of objection 
-was the reprehensible neglect of 
dron. off Rochfort. The hon. gent, had 
ingeniously steered clear .of. both; these 
topics and. thought-the. house would. sup- 


pose he was answering them when he was. 


| 
‘ 
' 


and his colleagues had done; and with 
what? the Biitish navy! There was, no 
doubt, great ‘reason for ‘boasting what a 
man could do'with such an instrument’ as 
the British fleet. He had told them that 


Brest was now blockaded ; but did he for- 


get that the abandoning of that very 
blockade was one of the consequences of 
the neglect of the Rochfort squadron? 
that sir John Duckworth, on heating of 
the escape of the enemy from Rochfort, 
set out in pursuit of them, and that Brest 
was left open for 7 or 8 days? As to what 
had fallen from the hon. gent. as’ to the 
propriety of sending him a previous com- 
munication of what resolutions he had to 
submit to the house, he reminded the hon. 
gent. that the moment he got a copy of 
the resolutions he shewed it to him ; and 
that he had yesterday a personal commu- 
nication with him on the substance of 
what he meant to move for ; therefore the 
hon. gent. could not be taken by surprize. 
But, as to the propriety of sendmg a copy 
to the board ‘of admiralty, or any other 
board whatever, he conceived himself un- 
der no such obligation. He made that 
motion in his place, as a member of par- 
liament ; and he would not descend from 
that character, or compromise its dignity, 
to'such a position. He con- 
ded by pledging himself to the house 

to make good his statements, when the 
rs moved for were laid upon the table. 
—The question was then put and carried. 
[Orpers 1N Councit.] Lord H. Petty 
rose, pursuant to notice, to move for in- 
formation, ‘tending to shew what mea- 
sures had been taken to insure the col- 
lateral execution of the Orders in Council 
by the powers in alliance with his majesty. 
Jnless Sweden imposed similar restric- 
tions, the restraints imposed by us were 
nugatory. Gottenburgh might be made 


a depot from which American produce and | 


the produce of the French colonies might 
be sent to all-the southern shores of the 
Baltic, and thence circulated through Ger- 
many and Russia. Sicily also might be 


made-an entrepot for a similar transaction ; 


so might Sardinia. In order to ascertain 
what ministers had done on this point, he 
moved, “ That an humble address be pre- 
sented to his majesty, praying that there 
be laid before the house the substance of 
‘all’ communications-with' powers in’ amity 
with his majesty, touching the Orders in 
Council of the 11th November.” 


“‘Dhe Chancellor of the Exchequer rose 
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giving his very accurate details 6f what he | 


give his negative to the tnotion of the 
noble: lord, upon the following grounds:' 
in the first place, ‘the observations of the’ 
noble lord were to the article’ 
of cotton only: and, 

informed the house, that there was no dis-' 
inclination whatever on the part of his 
majesty’s allies to concur in the ‘system 
which government hed found it. expedient’ 
to adopt in the present period of the war; 


and that assurances had been received . 


from Sweden, in particular, of the willing- 
ness of that government to give every fa- 
cility for carrying that system into full 
effect.- A general assurance of this na- 
ture had been received, but it could not 
be supposed, that any distinct and decisive 
expression of approbation of the whole de- 
tails of the measure had been received, 
because those details were not yet finally 
arranged, and were still subjéct to the de- 
cision of parliament. 

Sir A. Piggott asked if it was not pro- 
posed to levy a tax upon the exportation 
of sugar? he understood this to be the 


intention; and, if sd, it might be carried: 


direct from America to Sweden :’ and ‘as 
Sweden had no sugar colonies except the 
small island of Saint Bartholomew, and 
consequently had no sugar monopoly to 
protect, he did not think it probable that 
the government of that cotntry would 
concur in imposing a duty upon this ar- 
ticle ‘merely to secure-the British mono- 
poly. He wished to know, therefore, what 
assurances ministers had received that 
Gottenburgh would not be converted into 
a depot for supplying the continent with 
colonial produce. 

The Chancellor of the ee ra! replied, 
that government liad received general as- 
surances of the readiness of Sweden to con- 
cur in giving effect to the measure. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that if the king of 
Sardinia co-operated in the measure, the 
result of this co-operation, as to him, would 
be to deprive him of the only part of his 
dominions of which he was still in posses- 
sion; and if Sweden refused to co-operate, 
which he thought not at all pie yan 
the right hon. gent. had’ told the house 
that she was to be compelled to concur in 
it. And this was the reward which was 
to be conferred upon’ our only remaining 
ally! this the encouragement which we 


held out to other nations, to attach them- 


selves to our cause | thisthe motive which 
we presented to those powets by whom 
we had been deserted, to return to their 
old conection with us! 


in the next place, he’ . 


| 

| 

i | 
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Mr. Secretary Canning stated, that the 
g of Sardima was not an ally of this 
couritry, and that he hadnever been asked 


’ to concur in the measure; and that from 


the king of Sweden, who was our ally, the 
most satisfactory assurances on this head 
had been received.—After a short reply 
from lord H. Petty, a division took place : 
For the motion 71. Against it 130. 
Peririon RESPECTING THE: 
Orpers in Counen General Gas- 
presented a Petition from the Mer- 
chants of Liverpool against the Orders in 
Council bill. He said he was sensible of 
the readiness wiih which parliament and 
ministers attended to the petitions of the 
ople, and the high respectability of the 
iverpool' merchants would, he was per- 
suaded, obtain for them all due attention. 
He'was aware that the forms of parliament 
ight operate against his motion for re- 
ceiving the présent petition, and he was 
far from wishing for any. departure from 
its rules. The petition, however, did not 
to oppose the duties, but the spirit of 
the bill, while it expressed apprehensions 
that from the nature of the warfare, we 


_ might José much, and the enemy gain. 


Liverpool at present possessed three- 
fourths of the trade with America; and 
the disbursements amounted to 150,0001. 
annually for the last three years. From 
bearing'so great a portion, Liverpool would 
be ‘most ‘particularly affected; and he 
therefore hoped there would be no objec- 
tion to receiving the petition against the 
present bill. 

‘The Speaker asked if the Petition was 
against the bill which provided certain 
duties'under the Orders in Council? 
~ General Gascoyne answered, that it only 
werit to ‘oppose certain clauses, but not 
the bill in the general view. 

The Speaker stated the usage of the 
house to be, not to ‘receive any petition 
against ‘a duty bill. If the hon. general 
could ‘satisfy the house that his petition 
did not come under this description, it 
might be received ; not otherwise. 

r. Tierney observed, that the house was 
obliged to the Speaker for the distinct 
manner in which he had stated the usage 
of the house. This was a most important 
petition. © Interests of the greatest magni- 
tude were concerned in it; ‘yet these pe- 
titioners were now to be told, that they 
could not be heard. Where then could 
they be heard? Was there any course 
for them’ to pursue to obtain a hearing? 
Or did the’ house stand in this unfortunate 
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predicament, that though well disposed tw 


sten to the petitioners, they could not, in 


point of form, attend to them? If ‘so, it’ 


was the only instance that ever had oc- 
curred in the history of parliament where 


petitioners were rejected, without some — 


other mode being pointed out by which 
they might state their complaints. He! 


| professed his respect for the usage of ad~ 


mitting no petitions against tax bills, be-' 
cause, if petitions should be received 


against them in the session in which they — 
passed, every one would be so anxious to 
shift the burthen from himself, that the: 


ublic business could not be carried on. 
ut this petition was not against’ the du- 
ties, but against the regulations; and 
though it was contrary to the letter, it was 
perfectly consistent with the spirit of the 
usage. This tax was, besides, not within 
the principle of duties, for it was merely’ 
a tax on foreigners, laid with a view not 
to revenue, but to the carrying ‘into effect 
certain commercial regulations. Against 
these this petition was presented, and the 
petitioners would have the strongest’ 
und of complaint if they were shut out 

th bringing evidence to prove’ their al- 
legations. ‘The house too had much reason 
to complain. Hitherto the responsibility 
of these Orders rested with those who ad- 
vised them ; but when the ‘bill passed ‘it 
would rest with the house: Could the 


members say, that they had sufficient évi- - 


dence from commercial men, that t 
were just and proper? Had the ministers 
satisfied them with their speeches? There 


were grounds to suppose from what had 


passed that some of the provisions wéuld 
be changed, so little had ministers them- 
selves matured their measure. But all that 
the petitioners had inthe world was atstake. 
The ministers said, that this was a bill « for 
the protection of trade;’ the petitioners 
said, that they would shew that it was a 


bill not for the protection, but for the de- - 


straction of trade. Would the house take 
upon itself the intolerable responsibility of 
this measure, without listening to such a 
heavy complaint preferred from such a 
quarter? It was an intolerable hardship 
on the petitioners, to be sent back un- 
heard, merely through the negligence and 
blundets of ‘the ministers. 7 


upon a pretence of this sort, deprive @ 
man of his estate, without allowing him 
to be heard, by inserting in the bill ‘a 
duty upon the stamp for ‘the convey- 
ance. Our ancestors had prevented such 


things, by confining the duties to the 


hey might, 


| 
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committee of ways and means, and 


originating other things in such a way as. 


to allow petitioners to be heard. Mr. 


Pitt had been scrupulous. in avoiding the. 


committee of ways and means where he 
could ; and of this the cases of the consv- 
lidation of the duties, and the two-penny 
post duty, were instances. Oh, that the 

ntlemen..on the: other side would imi- 


tate Mr. Pitt in what was just. and. proper, 


as well as in his mistakes! All that, the 
petitioners desired, was to be heard some 
way. He had 


some credit for his mistake in this. busi- 


_ ness; but he could not even give him that, 


now, since he found that he persevered 
in his: plan, and.so shut out. petitioners. 


Was this. to be. endured, especially with. 
titions on the table, where it was 


such 
stated; that thirty or forty thousand peo- 
ple. were deprived of bread? ‘The present 
petition was ‘not a party one, nor could 
such a thing be even ‘alleged, for it was 
known, that many who seat it were 
friendly to administration. Would minis- 
ters thus aggravate the distress of the 
people? He had given them credit for 
pitying them; but if they rejected this 
petition, he would give them no such 
credit. Here we were told, not of forty 
thousand people, as in the other petitions, 
but of four hundred thousand, who would 
be deprived of bread by the destruction 
of the Liverpool trade; a circumstance 
that would spread devastation over all the 
surrounding country. Usage in such a 
case as this ought to stand by, as the pe- 
titioners had been shut out by the neglect 
of the house. . He said, that the same 
-- course ought to,have been. taken here as 
in the case of the convoy tax, where a 
committee of trade and navigation had 
been! appointed. He had thought. this 
from Aha beginning. a most important 
‘point, and now the difficulty began to be 
felt. The forms of the house were the 


perfection of wisdom for the convenience, 


of business, as the common law had been 

called the perfection of reason. The de- 

ture from these had placed the house 

in this unpleasant predicament. . But it 

was impossible that the house could, with 
any shadow of justice or prudence, refuse 

to hear the petitioners in some way or 


r. 

. The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that the bill before the house went 
to levy certain duties.to carry on the war, 
and the petition, in opposing the bill, 
obviously went against-levying those du- 


iven the right hon. gent. 


‘be uncer the necessity 


ties, and could not, therefore, consistently 
with regard to the usages of parliament, 
be received. The precedent would prove. 
injurous, by establishing a deviation from. 
so wise and necessary a principle of not 
admitting petitions.against supplies imme. 
diately necessary for the service of: the 
state. He lamented as much as any man 
the pressure attendant upon the war ; but 
there could be. no general good. in such 
cases, without some partial evils; and the 
interests and. safety of the state would be 
sacrificed, if, we permitted ourselves to be 
diverted from general purposes, by yield. 
ing.to complaints, of a local nature. 
der these considerations he was  sorry.to 
of opposing the. 

motion for receiving the petition... 
Mr. Ponsonby considered that the peti-. 
tion, both in form and substance,,was ad. 
missible, and. contended that from. the. 


Lord Castlereagh insisted that the usages 
of parliament, which it was so necessary 
to hold sacred in respect to the necessary 
supplies for the public. service, would. not 
admit of the petition being received, and 
enforced the other arguments adduced by 
the chancellor of the exchequer... 

Mr. Sheridan could see no good reason 
for refusing to receive the petition ; and 
entered into some general arguments 
the tendency of. the measure of 
which the petitioners.complained. 

General Tarleton wished the petition to 
be received, although it was not signed by 
any one of the 1461 voters who supported 
him at the last election ;, nor was.,he re- 
quested by any one of those voters to in- 
terfere in its behalf. The. hon. . officer 
took occasion to inveigh against the want 
of national spirit on the part of opposi- 
tion ; and on their disposition to pane- 
gyrize the talents of foreign generals, 
while they overlooked the merit of their 
own countrymen. These. gentlemen were, 


in his apprehension, pursuing a dreadful 


course ; which, although perhaps _ their 
only object was to turn out ministers, 


would tend to tarn out the country [a 


laugh.] The hon. officer bore testimony 
to the respectability of Mr. Rathbone, the 
delegate from .Liverpool, but he did .not 
like his sectarian principles. ans 

Mr. Whitbread observed, thathis gallant 
friend seemed toallude to some remarks ot 
his on a former evening, relative to the 


talents of foreign ‘officers; but however 


| 
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| great interest the petitioners, had in the 
bill, they had aright to'be heard upon the 
subject. 
| 
: } 
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- transcendant those talents were, or how- 
ever much was to be apprehended from 
them to any part of the empire, he had 
‘the consolation to think, there was one 
place which defied their attack; that at 
least Berwick was safe. [A laugh, general 
Tarleton being now governor of Berwick. 
The hon. member argued forcibly in favour 
ef the motion. ; 

Mr. Huskisson observed, that every pro- 
viso of the bill against which the petition 
was levelled containing the imposition of 

aduty, it was completely. a money bill, 
and therefore the motion could not at all 
be acceded to, consistently with the usage 
of the house. : 

- Lord H. Petty said, that his object was 
to rescue the petition from the represen- 
tation made of it by the hon. member who 
had just sat down, and to shew it was a pe- 
tition against the bill by its title, and 
therefore not within the meaning of the 
established usage of the house. The title 
of the bill was, “a Bill more effectually to 
carry into’ execution certain Orders in 
Council.’ He contended, therefore, that 
there was no ground of usage that could 

reclude the merchants of Liverpool from 

eing heard upon so important a question. 
The Hawkers and Pedlars bill had not been 
divided, but referred to a committee of the 
whole house, in which the petitioners were 
heard by their counsel against the bill, the 
counsel having been warned to confine 
themselves to the matter of the regulations, 
and not.to meddle with the part of the 
bill granting duties. Were the merchants 
of Liverpool not to be allowed that privi- 
lege which had been granted to chapmen, 
hawkers, and pedlars ? Was the house to 
have its doors hermetically sealed against 
the petitions of the people? He trusted, 
however, that they would not suffer them- 
selves to be led away from their duty by 
his majesty’s ministers, but decide that 
they would hear the petitioners then at 
the bar, on a question of such vital im- 
portance to the 
the empire. 

Mr. Rose contended, that the usage 
which precluded the reception of the peti- 
tion, had never been departed from.“ The 
Hawkers and Pedlars bill, had been rather 
of regulation and police than of duties, and 
therefore was not analogous to the present 
case. If the house were to throw’ open 
its doors in’ the present instance,’ they 
would never be able to close them ; for 
whatever might be the nature of a: tax 


hereafter* to be proposed, their table 
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trade and prosperity of | 


[894 
would be covered with petitions against 
it, on the authority of this precedent. 
‘Mr. Sheridan rose to’ a pomt of order. 
He said that it had been declared from the 
other side of the house.in the course the 
debate, that the authority of the Chair had 
decided against the claims of the petiti- 
oners to be heard in this instance, and 
that authority had been quoted, and made 
the ground of arguments in the discussion. 
Now, the point of order to which he rose 
was, that as he had not heard any such opi- 
nion stated from the Chair, he wished to 
know whether the question had been so 
decided upon from the Chair? ) 
The Speaker then rose and said, that 
the house must perceive he was called 
upon in nousual way ; however, he should 
not shrink from the performance of his 
duty, whenever he should be called upon 
to perform it. He apprehended that any 
member of that house, who might have 
had the honour of being appointed to the 
chair, had two duties to perform. The 
first was, when a member thought proper 
to consult him upon any question touching 
the forms ofthat house, or the nature of 
its proceedings, he was always ready, as, 
indeed, it was his duty, to state to him his 
personal opinion, upon the point submitted 
to his consideration. It was also his duty, 
whenever a question arose in the course _ 
of their proceeding, respecting the orders, 
forms, or usages of that house, to explain — 
the rules of its conduct, and the nature of 
the particular order or. usage that might 
bear upon the question, always leaving it 
to the house to make the application. It - 


‘was not for him by an avowal of his opi- 


nion to attempt to sway the debates of that 
house. If, however, it should be the plea- 
sure of the house, to call upon him for his 
opinion, he should be ready to declare it; 
for he did not fear to state his opinion. 
But the matter was still a question in the 
house, and upon it the house alone could, 
by a vote, decide. He had stated what 
the usage was, and that, if the bill under 
consideration was a Money bill, pursuant 
to such usage no petition could be received 
against it. But he had understood the 
house to have been debating the question, 
whether the bill was a Money bill or not. 
Upon that point, a vote of the house alone _ 
could be decisive ; and if, in the only case 


in which he could be called on for an opi- 


nion upon it, in the case of a balanced opi- 
nion in the. house, it should be his duty to 
pono that opinion, he would know 

ow to do his duty; but, until then, it 


‘ 
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opinion, 
_ Mr, Sheridan, in, justice to himself, to 
the house, and to, the chair, was bound to 
explain the motive which induced him to 
_ put the question to the chair. He had 
not the most distant. idea of putting his 


4 


tion from any feeling of disrespect to. 


the chair. He had heard the hon, gentle- 
men opposite assert, that the opinion. had 
‘been decisively given t 
statement he very m 
he was happy to find that, his opinion was, 
confirmed by what had fallen from the} 
chair.—A division then took place, 

_. For receiving the Petition - - 80 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 


March 4. 


by the chair, which 
uc estioned, and, 


Against it.- - - - 198 
‘Majority against it - 
. Abercromby, J. M‘Kenzie, general 

Adam, W. Maddocks, W. A, 

Anstrather, sir J. Mahon, viscount 

. Aubrey, sir J. Martin, H, 
Baring, A. . Miller, sir T. 
Baring, Thos. Mosley, sir O. 

* Bernard, S. ne sir J. 

Blackburne, North, Dudley 
Blackburne,JohnJ. Ord, W. 

Booverie, E. Ossulston, lord 
Bradshaw, A. C. Parnell, 

_ Browne, Anthony Pelham, hon. C. A. 

. Byng, G. _ Petty, lord H. 
Calcraft, J. Piggott, sir A. 
Calcraft, sirG. _ Ponsonby, G. 

‘ Cavendish, lord G. Porchester, lord 

Colborne, N. W.R.  Prittie, F.. 

Craig, J. Quin, W, H. 

- Dundas, hon. C. L.. Russel, lord W. 

Dundas, hon. R. J. Sharp,R. 

Ebrington, viscount B. 

. Eden, W, F. Shipley, W. 
Elliott, W. Smith, W. 
Fergusson, S.C. Stanley, lord 

Fitzpatrick, R. Stanley, Thomas 

“Greenhill, R. Tarleton, B. 

Griffenhoff, J. Taylor, M. A. 

Herbert, H, A. Temple, earl 

Hibbert, G. Tierney, G. 

. Horner, Francis — Tracey, H. 

_ Howard, W. _ Walpole, hon, G. 
Hume, W. H. Ward, hon. J. 

. Jekyll, Joseph Wardel, G, F. 

Knox, T. Warrender, sir G. 

* Lamb, W Western, C. C. 

Eatouche, R Whitbread, S. 

‘Lawrence, F. Windham, W. 

Leach, Wynne, sir W. Ww. 

_ Leman, 

Loyd, J.-M. Tellers, 

. Lushington, S. Gascoyne, Isaac 

Macdonald, James Creevey, Thomas 
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_ was not for him to express any official, 
‘| In Councit But, 


Liveapoor Petition. THE Op. 
I Mr. Tierney held 
in his.hand, a Petition against the Orders. 
in Council Bill, framed in consequence of 
the rejection of the petition from the mer. 
chants, of Liverpool offered last night, 
That petition being incompatible with the 
orders of the house, the present was framed 
to suit those forms, and that was the reason, 
why it was signed only with the. names of 
‘the three gentlemen who acted as dele. 
gates, instead of the 400 merchants who 
signed the other. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer haying 
heard the prayer of the petition ae 
feared it still militated against the forms of 
the house, as adverting and being appli- 
cable if, not exclusively, to 
‘the bill before the house. If the petiti- 
_oners would state their grievances under 
_the Orders in Council generally, the pe- 
‘tition might be jetta and attended to. 
| Mr. Tierney defended the petition against 
this objection of applying to the bill be- 
fore the house. It applied simply to the 
Orders in Council. 
Mr. Huskisson argued that the petition. 
applied substantially to the bill before the. 
ouse. , 
_ Sir John Anstruther contended, that the 
‘undoubted right of the subject to petition 
‘for. redress of grievances was trifled: with, 
| when the petitioners were told one day, 
that it was exceptionable to petition — 
against the bill, and another day that it 
}was equally exceptionable to. petition 
against the Orders in Council; to which ° 
j be this petition exclusively ap- 
plied. 


_| . Mr. S. Bourne argued against the peti- 


tion. If his majesty recommended a. vi- 
prosecution ofthe war, it would be 
| competent to petition against the continu, 
ance of the war, but not against any tax 
that might be imposed to. carry.’on the 


‘| War. i 


Mr. Whitbread. maintained, that the per 
‘tition in its present form ought to be re- 


’ | ceived. ‘The present petition was, in fact, 
_ | altered from a form which was objected 


to, to a form deemed unexceptionable, 
If. the petition, in its present shape was 
| objected to, he wished to know in what 
shape the aggrieved persons who signed 
it could apply for redress. . 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer felt it his, 
| duty; to.oppose the petition equally as.the 
last, if it was in terms contrary to form. 
There was no objection but in point, of 


form; and if the petition were put m 


| 
ad 
| 
| 
| 
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"proper form, no doubt the house would 
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‘their duty to give that degree of redress 
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and must receive it. t 

Mr. WW. Smith represented the extraor- 
dinary situation in which the house would 
be, if by any captious objections in point 
of form, the grievances of the petitioners 


could give. 


[898 

Sir Arthur Pigott contended that the pe- 
itioners ought to be heard, and evidence 
examined at the bar, for the purpose of 


putting the house in possession of the 
valuable information which the petitioners 
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It would be too late for them 


should not be taken into consideration till | to present their petition when the bill- 


the bill had gone out of the house. He 
understood the chancellor of the exche- 
‘quer had represented the measure in some 
of his conferences with the merchants, to 
be not a measure of revenue: why then 
should it be now put on such a footing in 
order to preclude the petition? But, in 
the present form the prayer was general, 
and therefore the petition ought to be re- 
ceived. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
it possible that in his conferences with the 
merchants, he might sometimes have said 
the measure was not intended as a revenue 
measure, neither was revenue the object, 
though revenue may be the means of car- 
tying the other objects into execution. 

_ Dr. Laurence thought the present at- 
tempt to get rid of the petition a tri¢k not 
unworthy of the worst attorney, or the 
worst exciseman, in the country. He 
hoped the house would not be involved in 
such absurdity as to come to a decision, 
and afterwards find themselves under, the 
necessity of hearing evidence. It was 


to the grievances that they could, and re- 
ject that part that was objectionable on 
account of form. 

Mr. Adam blamed the cruelty of barring 
the petition in every shape. The peti- 
tioners might have applied fo the king in 
council, they might have applied to par- 
liament before the bill was introduced ; 
but now they could not apply to the king 
because the measure was before partia- 
ment, and they could not apply to parlia- 
ment because it was a revenue bill. 

The Solicitor General understood it to he 
the received sense, that, as a plying to 
the bill before the house, the petition 
could not be received; as distinct from 
that measure, it was unexceptionable. 
The remaining question was merely on 
the construction of the petition before the 
house, which’he referred to the bill, and 
was of course of opinion that it could not 
be received. If a petition not applying 
‘to the bill should be offered, it must be 
received ; but whether the petitioners 
should, after all, be heard by counsel, was 
‘@ Separate question for the discretion of 


should have passed, and therefore they 
ought to be heard in this instance. The 
bill had been originally introduced, not 
asa revenue bill, but for the purpose of 
carrying the Orders in Council into effect, 
and therefore the petition should be con- 
sidered as applying against the Orders in 
Council. 


Mr. Bankes agreed in the principle laid 


down in yesterday’s debate ; but. was of 
opinion, that the petitioners could not 
suffer any material injury by having theit 
petition deferred to Monday. 


Mr. Tierney declared, that no eloquence 


nor any earthly influence should induce ~ 
him to depart from the line he pursued 
with respect to this Petition, because he 
had never stood upon a broader principle 
than when pressing it. The reason wh 
the title of the bill was rehearsed in this 
Petition, was because the petitioners were - 
the same parties who had been last night 


before the house, and they felt it neces- 
sary to state a reason for their appearance 
again as petitioners. The petition yes- 
terday had been rejected, because it had 
been laid down by the chair that no peti- 
tion could be received against a Money 
bill, but no such authority bore upon the 
present petition; and he had the autho- 
rity of the petitioners to state, that they 
did not petition against the bill, but against 
the Orders in Council ; and the rejection 
of this petition would lower the house of 
commons in the estimation of the public. 
—A division then took place: 
For receiving the Petition.... 57 
Against it.......+.. 
Law or PARLIAMENT RELATIVE TO 
c1aL Communications. ]—Mr. Adam rose 
pursuant to the notice he had given ona 
former evening, to propose a motion some- 
what new in its nature, because the cir- 
cumstances which had induced him to 
bring it forward were novel, and, he might 
say, unprecedented. Before stating the 
terms of this motion, he found it necessary 
to enter into some discussion of general 
principles, and to state the facts upon 
which he intended to found it. The ob- 
ject was, to prevent the repetition of a 
— which the house had had occasion 
3 


Vou, X, 
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to witness on the 3d of Feb. last, and 
which stood recorded on the journals of 
the house of the 8th of Feb. he hoped for 
the last time. When any thing irregular 
occurred in the course of the debate, it 
was not unusual to check that irregularity 
at the time it took place ; but because the 
irregularity to which he alluded was not 
checked at the moment it happened, it 
was no reason why the house should not 
now impose an effectual check upon its 
recurring on a future occasion. He should 
now endeavour to shew that the right hon. 
secretary of state, by reading extracts 
from official papers not before the house 
in the course of. the debate, had been as 
‘disorderly as if he had introduced his ma- 
jesty’s name for the purpose of influencing 
the decision of the house ; than which, it 
‘was unnecessary for him to state, nothing 
could be more irregular. In the year 
1757 a member of the house of commons 
having expressed a wish to be absolved 
from his oath of secrecy on a court mar- 
tial, a message was sent to the house by 
the king, in which there was a reference 
to what had passed in debate on the sub- 
ject. (The message was received, but par- 
ticular mention was made of the circum- 
stance on the journals of the house, as 
being of a nature which ought not to pass 
unnoticed. In that instance the violation 
of form, he was inclined to think, rather 
proceeded from oversight; but, on a late 
‘occasion, he had not the same apology to 


make for a much more flagrant breach of 


order. He hoped, therefore, that the house 
would so mark it with its reprobation as 
to prevent its ever occurring in future. 
In order to induce it to come to this deci- 
‘sion, he should shortly recapitulate the 
circumstances on which he meant to 
ground a motion; and he was confident 
that if the house did not adopt some re- 
solution similar to that which he meant 
to propose, it would be impossible to go 
on with the transaction of public business 


in the way in which it had hitherto been’ 


’ conducted, and that there was an end at 
‘ence to the constitution of parliament. 
The first point he wished to establish was, 
the difference that there was between 
simply answering a question which might 
be put for the sake of obtaining informa- 
‘tion on any pene subject, and the 

ractice which the right hon, secretary 
had introduced, of reading extracts from 
official papers in the course of debate, to 
serve any temporary purpose which he 
might have in view, either in his private 


or official capacity. There was as great 
a difference between these, with regard to 
the forms of that house, as there was in a 
court of law between the speech of a lead. 
ing counsel in the cause, and the evidence 
he adduced in support of the pleadings, 
The right hon. secretary, not contented 
with giving his own representation in sup. 
port of that side of the question which fe 
espoused, had brought forward a chain of 
evidence, the truth of which it was not in 
the power of the house to verify, for the 
sake of influencing its decision upon the 
question at issue. On the 3d of Feb. cer- 
tain papers had been moved for by a right 


hon. friend of his (Mr. Ponsonby); and 


in the debate which took place, the dis. 
cussion embraced. not. only the motions 
for papers, but the conduct of the indivi- 
duals to which these papers referred. . On 
that evidence the secretary of state for the 
foreign department read extracts from two 
of those papers which had been moved 
for, for the purpose of putting the house 
in-possession of the information nec 

to enable it to form a judgment of the 
propriety of the hostile proceedings which 
government had adopted against Denmark. 
On the 8th of Feb. another hon. friend of 
his (Mr. Whitbread) moved ‘for the pro- 
duction of those very papers from which 
the secretary of state had read extracts on 
the 3d of Feb. on the ground that the ex- 
tracts which had been given conveyed a 
different impression to the house from that 


which the writers of these dispatches (lord — 


Howick and Mr. Garlike) intended to con- 
vey. On the 3d of Feb. the reason given 
for not producing the whole of these papers 


was, that their contents could not be dis- 


closed without detriment to the public 
service; and, on the 8th of Feb, the right 


hon. secretary had persisted in opposing 


their production, on the pretence that he 
had not misrepresented, in the extracts 
which he had read from them, the opinions 
of lord Howick and Mr. Garlike. On the 
26th of Feb. however, the right hon. gent. 
had come down to the house, and himself 
moved for the production of those very 
papers, the contents of which, on the 3d 
of Feb. he had contended it would be un- 
safe to disclose, and the produetion of 
which he had resisted on a different ground 
on the 8th of Feb. for the purpose, as-he 
stated then, of vindicating his own charac- 
ter! When the right hon. gent. read the 
extracts from these papers on the 3d of 
Feb. it was not done with the view of 


“communicating information to the house, 


\ 
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but for the purpese of influencing its judg- 
ment an important public question, 


Jt was not preparatory to a proceed- 


ing, but on the very model of a proceed- 
ing which was to terminate in adjudica- 
‘tion 3 and it was upon this ground that he 
nounced’ his conduct to be wholly ir- 
regalar, and highly. censurable. libel 
‘was published upon any member of the 
house, it. was. competent for that member 
to move that the libel should be read in 
the house ; but the house would not ground 
any proceedings upon the libel till it was 
upon their table. ‘This practice, which he 
contended to be invariably adhered to, 
was supported by an analogy which was 
completely impregnable. On the 29th of 
Nov. 1767, it was contended by Mr. Gren- 
ville, on the one side, that it was compe- 
tent for any member to demand that any 
part of the journals of the house should be 
read: and, on the other side, it was ar- 
gued by Mr. Dyson that: this could only 
be done in consequence of a vote of the 
house, and that this point of form was now 
waved for the convenience of the speaker. 
‘Mr. Adam asserted, that it was im the 
‘competence of the house to enforce its 
‘observation. A vote of the house was not 
necessary, however, to authorize the read- 
ing of such papers as were upon the table 
‘of the house, whether in consequence of an 
address of the house, or by command of his 
majesty ; and in this case any individual 
member could, at his own instance, de- 
mand that they should be read. In sup- 
port of this doctrine he appealed to the 
authority of Mr. Hatsell, and of Mr. 
Speaker Onslow ; and the conclusion he 
drew from it was this: that the house 
never came to a decision on any evidence, 
-of which it was not in the power of any 
individual member of the house to compel 
the reading, either long or short, to use 
the technical term ; and that any member 
-who presumed, of his own accord, to read 
official documents which were not before 
“the house, was guilty of a flagrant violation 
of its forms of proceeding, and of an in- 
fraction of the law of parliament. Mr. 
Adam quoted two remarkable cases, in 
which an attempt of this kind had. been 
. Checked. The first. took place at a very 
‘extraordinary period of the history of 
‘this country, when we were in alliance 
_ with France and Prussia, and were en- 
deavouring to prevail upon the Low 
Countries to joi us in a confederacy 


against a league which was formed be- | 


‘tween. Spain and Austria. An. address 


was then moved %n the house of peers; 
in seconding which the duke of New- 
castle read part of a letter which he had 
received from. Mr. Stanhope, the British 
minister at the court of Madrid, con- 
taining information respecting certain ar~ 
ticles of the treaty supposed to have been 
signed between Spain and Austria. The 
duke was immediately asked whether he 
was authorized to read this letter; and 
on his answering that he had the king’s 
permission to read a part of it, lord Lech- 
mere observed, that in this case the docu- 
ment went for nothing. Here then was a 


precedent drawn from the practice of par- - 


liament, which clearly shewed that it was 
irregular in debate. to quote. any paper 
which had not been regularly submitted 
to parliament. And the case to which he 
alluded bore directly upon the circum- 
stances on which he meant to found his 
present motion. The papers quoted by 
the right honourable secretary, on the 3d 
of Feb. were not before the house in either 
of the two regular modes by which pub-= 
lic papers could be laid before the house, 
viz. in consequence of the command of his 
majesty, or of a vote of that house; and 
therefore could not be read in debate, 
conformably with the law and practice of 
parliament. Mr. Adam next quoted, in 
support of the same doctrine, the more 
recent authority both of Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Fox. In 1792, when a question came be- 
fore the house, relative to the seizure of 
Oczakow by Russia, some members being 
then of opinion that the house was not in 
possession of information sufficient to war- 
_rant it in coming to a decision, moved for 
the production of other papers; which 
Mr. Pitt thought proper to refuse. But 
Mr. Pitt, in refusing these papers, did not, 
like the right honourable gentleman op- 
posite, pull from his pocket, or his box, 
the papers which he refused, and read ex- 
tracts from them to the house; but in a 
bold and manly way asked the house, in 
the absence of information which he did 


not think himself warranted to grant, to — 


repose in him not a base and servile con- 
fidence, but such a fair degree of confi- 
dence as a minister who had long acted 
before them was entitled to expect. The 
other circumstance to which he alluded, 
happened in 1801, when some complaints 
were made of a part of the army not hav- 
/ing been properly supplied with provi- 
sions; and when in answer to these com- 
plaints, a member of that house - 


Dundas) attempted to. read.a letter. 
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sir C, Stuart, he had sot proceeded two 
sentences in that letter, when he was in- 
terrupted by Mr. Fox, as in a thing which 
was altogether irregular. Here then were 
the two highest authorities of modern 
times, uniting in support of the general 
doctrine which he had already laid down. 
But in opposition to this doctrine, the 
right hon. secretary had read extracts 
from papers which were not before the 
house evidently for the purpose of influ- 
encing its decision upon the subject. to 
which they related; and afterwards car- 
ried off the papers, part of which he had 
read, thus putting it out of the power of 
the house to recur to that evidence upon 
which its decision was to be grounded. 
On this conduct he thought it was the 
duty of the house of commons to put such 
a mark of censure, as to prevent the prac- 
tice from being ever in future repeated. 
And if there was no precedent for what 
he was about to propose, he reminded the 


_ house, that the circumstances also were 


altogether novel, and on this ground he 
hoped that it wou!d consider itself war- 
ranted in creating a precedent. The 
practice, if it was not checked, might be 
productive of the most prejudicial conse- 
quences: because it tended to draw the 
house into a decision, not upon evidence, 
but upon a simple representation; be- 
cause it might be converted into an un- 
constitutional means of influencing the re- 
solutions of the house; and because it 
went to introduce a new mode of bringing 
public papers before parliament, different 


from either of those which had been 


hitherto practised. There was also a fa- 
vourite word with the right hon. secretary, 
namely‘ diplomacy,’ and upon this part 
of the public service it could not fail to 
have the most pernicious influence. Did 
the right hon. gentleman think that it was 
matter of indifference to Mr. Garlike, that 
a part of one of his dispatches should be 
read ; and that the dispatch should after- 
wards be carried away, before the house 
was enabled to judge whether it would 
bear out the representation which had 
been founded upon it? Such a system, if 
persevered in, might have the effect of 
depriving the public of the services of the 


_ablest diplomatic men, by the apprehen- 


sion which it would impose of their com- 
munications and characters not being safe 
in the hands of a secretary of state. And 
what servant of the public in that capa- 
city would be secure, if a secretary of 


_ state were at liberty to come down and 


read a part of a letter or a dispatch, and 
afterwards carry it off in his pocket, with- 
out. leaving the house in possession of the 
document by which alone it could judge 
whether the representation given of it 
was just or erroneous? There were a va- 
riety of ways in which this __ practice 
might become prejudicial, not only to the 
constitution but to the whole code of par- 
liamentary regulations. If it was allowed, 
it would be impossible to avoid referring 
to former nights’ debates, which at pre- 
sent was nat permitted; because na 
was no necessity for it, when the docu- 
ments which formed the subject of discus- 
sion were upon the table ofthe house, and 
therefore might be referred to as often as 
occasion required. In a_ constitutional 
view it was obviously of the most fatal 
tendency, because it might be converted 
into an engine of dangerous influence 
upon the proceedings of the house on the 
part of the king. The fact, therefore, 
having happened, it was incumbent upon 
the house to come to some resolution re- 
specting it which would prevent it from 
again recurring. There was also another 
point of view in which the conduct of the 
right hon. secretary appeared to be highly 
censurable, namely, in disclosing the se- 
crets of his office, without the command 
or permission of his sovereign... The great 
officers of state were bound by law to the 
most profound secrecy in the exercise of 
the trust reposed in them, and they could 
not be absolved from this obligation of 
secresy, excepting by command of the 
sovereign. A secretary of state had no 
more right, of his own accord to disclose 
the contents of any dispatch with which 
he was entrusted, than a person picking it 
up by accident would have to publish it. 
The interference of the house, therefore, 
was essentially necessary on the present 
occasion, as well to mark its disapproba- 
tion of the misconduct of one of the ser- 
vants of the crown in his official capacity, 
as to secure the regularity of its own pro- 
ceedings, and the independence of parlia- 
ment. On these grounds, Mr. Adam con- 
cluded with moving the following Resolu- 
tions: 1. « That it appears to this house, 


that one of his majesty’s principal secre- 


taries of state did read to this house dis- 
patches, and parts of dispatches, and other 
communications, to and from the accredit- 
ed ministers of this country at foreign 


courts, relative to the subjects of their 


missions ; and that he has stated and read 
other matters respecting the transactions 
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of this country with foreign powers, none 
of, which .were then communicated to this 
house by his majesty’s commands, and 
some of which this house has determined 
to be unfit to be produced. 2. That such 
conduct is subversive of the anciént and 
approved usages of parliament, is destruc- 
tive of fair discussion and decision, and 
has a direct tendency to injure the public 
interest, by making the resolutions of this 
house proceed on inaccurate statements, 
which it cannot correct by reference to 
the documents from-which those state- 
ments are made; or to force on the con- 
sideration of this house, papers which, in 
its wisdom, it may deem unfit for public 
production. And further, That such con- 
duct.is contrary to the trust which is re- 
posed by the constitution in the contiden- 
tial servants of the crown.” 

. Mr. Secretary Canning said, he rose 
with more confidence than he expected he 
should have done. When he considered 
the profound legal knowledge, the deep 
parliamentary research, the great experi- 
ence and the great eloquence of the hon. 
and learned gent. he feared that he should 
sink under the combination of all these 
acquirements. He expected something 
would have come from the honourable 
and learned gent. which would have en- 
tirely changed the nature of the question. 
If the hon. and learned gent.-was satisfied 
with his speech, he was no less’so; for 
with whatever confidence he had delivered 
himself to the house, he could assure him 
it had entirely relieved him from the 
doubt and anxieties so natural to a person 
in his situation. The hon. and learned 


gent. according to the tactics of accusa-- 


tion, had bestowed great part of his argu- 
ment to prove that no advantage was to 
be taken of official situation, and that no 
information was to be communicated to 
periment but in a regular form, either 

y command of his majesty, or in conse- 
quence of an address. If this principle 
was to be adopted in consequence of the 
hon. and learned gent.’s motion; if the 
doctrine was now to be laid down, that no 
minister was to convey any information, 
except in that form—it would 
be impossible for the business of the coun- 
try to goon. Where would the hon. and 
learned gent. draw the line? Would he 


Say, that to answer a question would. be 


perfectly correct, but to receive voluntary 
Jntelligence would be inadmissible? But 
if communication according to the prac- 
tice which, he was confident, he would be 


able to prove before he sat down had ex- 
isted, were to be made, in what way was 
it to be done? Should it not be either iu 
the way of summary, or by extract? The 
reasons for preferring the latter were ob- 
vious; and considering the candour with 
which, on all occasions, he had been treat- 
ed by the gentlemen on the opposite side, 
he sesh they would not maintain 
that- the extract was. not correctly stated. 
The hon. and léarned gent. complained of 
the injury which the diplomatic character 
of some of his friends sustained by with-- 
holding some parts of the correspondence, 
and reading others. But had not that 
been always the case? In one part of the 
hon. and learned gent.’s speech he cordi- 
ally concurred. He joined with him in 
condemning the practice which had pre- 
vailed of late years, of laying, upon every 
trifling occasion or petty provecation, 
voluminous and mischievous extracts be- 
fore parliament. It would afford him the 
highest satisfaction, if that or any other 
discussion would have the effect of check- 
ing a practice productive of such ve 
great inconvenience. The hon. and learned 
gent. in the course of his profound parlia- 
mentary research, could discover but two 
instances in which this practice, which he 
reprobated so severely, had prevailed; and 
both these, he thinks, are decisive against 
the practice because the persons who re- 


sorted to it met that censure, which it was. 


the object of the hon. gent. to heap upon 
him. The first was the instance of the 
duke of Newcastle, who was rebuked for 
reading an extract from a dispatch. The 
next instance was that of lord Melville, 
who was reprimanded by Mr. Fox for an 
attempt of the same kind. And by whom 
was he rebuked? Was it by an impartial 
authority, holding the balance with an even 
hand, or by a zealous political opponent, 
engaged in a virulent political war, who 
would have taken the’ same advantage of 
lord Melville that the hon. gent. sought to 
take ofhim? But Mr. Pitt, it was said, ab- 
stained from the practice. Now, had the 
hon. gent. searched the modern records 
with the same zeal he did the old Parlia- 
mentary Journals, he would have found, 
this unconstitutional, this never-to-be- 
sufficiently -reprobated practice sanctioned 
by the authority of that very person. He 
would produce an instance to shew that 


Mr. Pitt did not think the practice impro- 


per. In the debate which took place in 
the year 1800, on the overtures to France, 
the discussion principally turned on the 
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oped disposition of the administration. 
in that occasion, Mr. Pitt, in the course 
of one of the most splendid effusions of 
eloquence which he had ever poured forth 
in that house, gave first a general history 
of the measures of government as far as 
respected their efforts to obtain peace, and, 
as a proof of their pacific disposition, did 
take froin his pocket an extract of a dis- 
ese written five years before to the 
Court of St. Petersburgh, and read it in his 
place. What was the conduct of Mr. Fox 
on that occasion ? Did he complain that 
Mr. Pitt violated the duties of his office, 
and broke in upon the forms of parlia- 
ment? No: he said that he had never be- 
fore heard of ‘the application to the court 
of St, Petersburgh, and that he highly ap- 
proved of the tone in which the document 
was written. ‘There was no insinuation 
here of garbled extracts, for partial pur- 
poses. § much for one of the hon. gent.’s 
nstarices. But it was not on that occasion 
‘only that an extract was read. It occurred 
‘in twenty debates during the last war. It 
might be proper, perhaps, for the hon. 
‘gent. to endeavour to draw down the in- 

. dignation of the house upon him by way 
of experimentum in corpore vili;’ and to 
ect a system of which he was not the 
beginning but the end. He would give 
the hon. gent. another instance. It was 
no later than the last year that lord How- 

- Ick came down to that house, and read, in 
angry debate, an extract of a letter from a 
noble friend of his (lord Castlereagh) to 
lord Cathcart. This letter was taken from 
among the papers which the hon. gent. 
Was so anxious to impress on the house 
were state prceperty, and could not be ap- 
plied, without a gross breach of duty, to 
rivate purposes. And yet it was in fa- 
vour of this noble lord that all these whim- 
pering complaints were made. He was 
not yet atthe end of his instances. In 
1804, when Mr. Pitt moved an enquiry 
into the condact of the Board of Admiral- 
ty, he could recollect, that a right hon. 
gent. now in his eye (Mr. Tierney) who 
was not a cabinet minister, came forward 
and read masses of papers, which never 
would have comé into his possession, in 
‘consequence of having any official con- 
troul over them. He could also recollect 
that a great constitutional lawyer (Mr. 
Adam) upon a motion rae ak the 
grant of a pension to a Scotch judge, did 
st in his place and read a long extract 
from a letter, for the purpose of fixing 
upon the duke ef Portland the stigma of 
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that transaction. A noble friend of hig 
(the marquis of Titchfield) immediately 
went to Burlington house, and retail 
before the debate was concluded, with 4 
flat negative to the hon. gent.’s assertion, 
What did he think of this instance? Ag 
to the motions which were rejected on 
the 3d Feb. not one of them would haye 
brought the letter to which the hon. gent, 
alluded before the house. ‘That on the 
8th certainly would, and that he rejected 
not on account of the public mischief 
likely to arise from its production: he 
refused it, because it was demanded upoq 


a false assumption, namely, that of bis | 


having made a charge against lord How. 
ick. He afterwards granted it in his owa 
exculpation, to. prove that the extract he 
read was supported by the context.—He 
would say a tew words, with permission 
of the house, upon the Resolutions as they 
applied to him. It was not for him to 
state what would have been the course for 
the hon. gent. to have pursued ; but he 
could not help thinking, that it would have 
been more advisable for him to have 


‘adopted a prospective measure, than to have 


laid down the principle, and then applied 
itto him. Why did he not follow the 
example of Mr. Fox, call him to order, 
and not let him go on in error, when he 
read this offensive extract? Why did he 
not take notice of it at the time, aware 
as he was, by his own confession, of its 
impropriety, and not come down a month 
after, and make it a subject of accusation} 
The hon. gent. in the Resolutions he had 
moved, laid down, in language more elo- 
quent than accurate, the general principle, 
and then made a particular deduction from 
it. He made it a matter of charge and 
grave accusation, that he (Mr. C.) at 
tempted to persuade the house to refuse a 


paper, an extract from which he had read, 
‘But did not the house refuse it, and was 


not the guilt therefore, if there was any, 
chargeable upon the house? The hos. 
gent. deduced also as a corollary from the 

remises in the first Resolution, that he 

ad committed a breach of trust. If he 
had done so, he could not be prosecuted 
with too much vindictiveness. He would 
deserve those rebukes which the duke of 
Newcastle received from lord Lechmere, 
and lord Melville from Mr. Fox. Whea 
Mr. Pitt read the dispatch sent to St. Pe- 
tersburgh, when lord Howick read the 
letter of his noble friend to lord Cathcart, 
when another. right hon. gent. read vo- 
lumes of extracts from the records and 
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correspondence of the Admiralty, there 
was no question on these occasions of 
breach of trust. But to this charge of 
breach of trust and violation of official 
duty, he would reply, that ministers had 
his majesty’s confidence each in theirseve- 
ral departments, and that that confidence 
implied they were to exercise their discre- 
tion either in using or withholding, except 
in consequence of his command or an ad- 
dress, any correspondence in their respec- 
tive offices. If documents were to be 
produced on every occasion; if no infor- 
mation was to be communicated but in the 
manner stated by the hon. gent.; the bu- 
siness of parliament, and of this great, 


prosperous, and happy country, must 


stand still—The right hon. secretary then 
stated, that as a high criminal charge was 
preferred-against him, he should withdraw, 
and throw himself upon the judgment of 
the house. He withdrew accordingly, 
amidst loud cries of ‘ question, question.” 
_ Mr. Windham and Mr. Whitbread con- 
tended, that this was not a case when it 
was-necessary for the right hon. secretary 
to withdraw, and appealed to the autho- 
rity of the chair. ) 
he Speaker, said, that he had looked 
into precedents on this point, and found 
that the uniform custom on such occasions 
was for the person accused to withdraw. 
Mr. Windham \amented, that the cir- 
cumstance of the right hon. secretary 
having withdrawn from the house, pre- 
vented him from answering as fully the 
arguments of that right hon. gent. as he 
should have felt himself bound to do if he 


' had been present. He then proceeded to 


touch lightly on the different precedents, 
as they were called, which the right hon. 
secretary had called in to his aid; and 
maintained, that not one of them was such 


_ as could bear out that right hon. gent. in 


the inferences which he had drawn from 
them. From the rarity of those instances 
which that right hon. gent. could, with 
the utmost stretch of his ingenuity, sup- 
pose to be at all analogous, it was pretty 
evident that, at least, such was not the ge- 
neral, of parliament. But, put- 
ting all question of authority or precedent 
aside, the right hon. gent. said, Would it 
be-argued that, in no case whatever, a 
person who was in an official situation, 


should mak. any communication. to, that. 


house, of what came to his knowledge, in 
his public capacity as a servant of the 
¢rown? The. fact was, that his hon.-and 
learned friend who made the:motion, said 
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no such thing: he only went. so far as to 
say, that no minister ought to be suffered 
to read, at his own pleasure, such partial 
extracts from as might 
tend to mislead the judgment, and give-a 
wrong turn to the decision of that house. 
But then, said the right hon. secretary, 
« It is difficult to know where to draw a 
precise line in such cases.’ Even so: ad- 
mitting that, was it to besaid, that for that 
reason we were to have no line at all? was 
it to be said, that because, in a case where 
there was obviously no mischief to be ap- 
prehended, a practice something like this 
was suffered to pass without any formal 
reprobation on the journals, and with only 
a slight personal censure; was that a 
reason why we should allow the practice 
to prevail unnoticed, to the most unlimited 
extent that any person.in office might think 
fit? It was one thing to place confidence 
in his majesty’s ministers collectively ; or 
in any one giving information, either 
when called upon in that house, or when 
ordered officially to do so by his majesty ; 
but it was another, and a very different 
line of conduct, for one of his majesty’s 
ministers to ransack the archives of his 
office, for the purpose of finding out such 
documents as might be serviceable to 
him ; to pick out what scraps he pleased, 
and read them when he thought proper, 
and in what manner he thought proper, 
with a view to a personal triumph in de- 
bate ; and afterwards to refuse the house 
an opportunity of reading those documents 
and judging for themselves, when they 
were told, from high authority, that a 
false colour was given to them by that 
partial reading. The house owed it to 
the character of lord Howick, and to the 
character of Mr.. Garlike, to express its 
disapprobation of such conduct in the 
resent instance. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer concurred 
in every principle and sentiment that had 
been laid down by his right hon. friend, 
and did not hesitate to declare, that of all 
the charges and accusations he had ever 
heard, none appeared to him to have so 
little foundation in argument or precedent 


.as that now made against his right hon. 


friend. His hon, and learned friend had 
alluded to the profession he had formerly 
followed, and he would now answer him 
in the language of that profession, that all — 
his arguments went only to open a non+ 
suit, and that every step he advanced, the 
deeper he laboured to involve himself in 
difficulties, The charge nowistated in the 
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resolutions, -was not that the dispatch was 
rbled, but the objection was to the shape 
in which it appeared, that of an extract. 
Yet was not every communication made 
to the house uniformly made in that shape? 
The same objections would lay to any 
other extract, even that of a private letter 
which any member might choose to read 
as a part of his speech. 
« Mr. Whitbread declared that he lamented 
the absence of the right hon. secretary on 
his own account ; as he was, owing to that, 


deprived of the pleasure of witnessing the | 


change in the conduct of his right hon. 
friend (the chancellor of the exchequer) 
towards him since the 8th of Feb. when 
he (Mr. Canning) was entirely deserted, 
not only by that right hon. and learned 
gent. but by all his colleagues. The right 
‘hon. gent. might have gone away satisfied 
in some degree with the effect of his own 
lively speech; that speech, however, he 
must confess, had made no impression on 
his mind. 
_ Lord Castlereagh saidy the arguments 
urged by his two right hon. friends were 
so extremely forcible and convincing, that 
he should only say a very few words. He 
then went over his former argument, that 
his right hon. friend had refused the mo- 
tion of the 8th of Feb. for those papers, 
because he had been charged with 
reading them for a purpose which he dis- 
claimed ; and the noble lord thought if 
the motion was agreed to, it would so bind 
the house up, that it would be next to im- 
— to read any information to the 
ouse. He should therefore support the 
amendment, and vote for the order of the 


day. 

Mr. Sturges Bourne was sorry, that in all 
arguments of this kind a great deal of 
party spirit and party animosity was too 


often introduced. In the instance he was 
about to introduce, he declared he did not 
mean to impute any blame to the noble 
lord for havmg done.as he did; but as so 
much stress had been laid on reading ex- 
tracts of dispatches by the other side of 
the house, he could not help mentioning 
a case of that-nature which happened not 
-@ year ago. At that time a change of 
ministry having recently taken place, lord 
Howick, in the absence of ministers, who 
were then in the country attending their 


elections; had produced, and read to the | 


house, an extract from an official docu- 
ment, made on the subject of a private in- 


terview between his sovereign and him-— 
self. He repeated that he did not men- 
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tion it as a matter of blame in the noble 
lord. He might have the leave of hig 
majesty to read it, but it was certainly a 
case very strongly in point on the present 
occasion. 
Mr. Adam.—Sir ; it is now my privilege 
to rise in reply; and considering the man- 
ner in which this subject has been treated 
by gentlemen onthe other side of the house, 
and particularly by the right hon. gent, 
who has left the house, I have no deubt 
‘but that Ishall be heard with attention —J 
have to regret, from the very bottom of my 
heart, that the right hon. gent. has thought 
it proper to retire before he heard my an- 
swer to some of his statements, because 
I detest the idea of saying behind a man’s 
back, that which affects himself person. 
ally. But he is the cause of this, and not 
me. I must desire his friends who remain 
to report to him, and to state the positive 
contradiction which Iam about to give to 
a matter which he stated respecting my- 


self. Which I shall do, I can assure you, 


sir, much as I feel the injury of his misre- 
presentation, in language perfectly parlia- 


mentary. Sir, I must begin with this, be- ' 


cause I am determined to set myself right, 
not only from the misrepresentation of the 
fact, but from being supposed capable of 
having accused another of a transgression 
which I had myself committed. The right 
hon. = was pleased to say, that I had 
myself, on a former occasion, transgressed 
the usage which I now contend for in the 
now made. ‘The right hon. 
gent. chose to introduce this with a despi- 
cable witticism. “A pension during plea- 
sure (he said) oh, no, it was not, it was the 
profit, not the pleasure, that the learned 

nt. who made this motion, looked to.” 
Sir, I challenge him, or any other man, to 
cite an instance, in my life, that could 
serve to justify any unworthy insinuation 
on that score, or that can warrant a charge 
on my independence. . That right hon. 
gent. may look to profit and power, and 
insinuate against others, what he feels’ in 
himself. But I will not permit him te 
charge me with such motives of action. 
But, to return to the subject, sir, the repre- 
sentation which has been made by the 
right hon. gent. respecting my conduct 
about lord Cullen’s pension, is not support- 


ed bythe fact. A fact which passed in- 


the presence of the house and of which I 
have the most perfect recollection. The 
right hon. the chancellor of the exchequer, 
in moving ‘the finance committee, threw 
out most injuriously, some reflections 
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against the late ministers for pensions 
granted in Scotland. I was ill at the time, 
and did not hear him. But lord Howick 

| gommunicated it to me, saying, the only 
unpleasant thing was a pension said to be 
granted to a judge during pleasure; and 
wished me, as probably acquainted with 
the transaction, from my connection with 
that part of the country, to give an account 
of it. In consequence of that, I moved for 
the pension warrants to be laid on the ta- 
ble. In making that motion, I stated, 
certainly, though I say it of myself, in a 
manner to create no irritation or debate, 
‘the circumstances which gave rise to the 
proposed pension ; and, in doing so, it was 
anecessary part of my narrative to state, 
that a noble duke, now at the head of his 

Mhajesty’s government, to obtain 
that pension for the learned judge. A no- 
ble lord, nearly connected with the duke 
of Portland, who was present at the state- 
ment, without leaving the house, rose and 
said, that he was authorised to deny that 
the duke of Portland had ever had any 
intention to- grant a pension to that learn- 
‘ed judge. He had, indeed, once thought 
of obtaining a small pension to the lady of 
the judge, but that he had abandoned. | I 
had occasion to rise in reply, and to vindi- 
cate the truth of my original assertion, 
which was positively contradicted by the 
noble marquis (lord Titchfield) ; and not 
thinking it sufficient, and it would not 
have been sufficient, to set my assertion 
against the other, I read from a note of 
the learned judge, written after an inter- 
view with the duke of Portland, a statement, 
that he had seen the duke, had made him 
master of all the circumstances, and that 
his grace desired to see me on the subject 
of his (the learned judge’s) pension. This 
is the real state of the case, it passed in the 

_ presence of you, sir, and the house, and I 
defy it to be contradicted. I ask, then, sir, 
if this bears any, the least resemblance, to 
what was stated by the right hon. gent. 
and whether he has not completely misre- 
presented the fact? I ask if this reading a 
private note, is like a minister reading 
public dispatches—if reading it to induce 
the house to grant a paper or warrant, is like 
a minister reading dispatches, to influence 
the vote of this house, and to make a part 
of his own defence, and which he does not 
lay upon the table? But, sir, I did not 
even do what I here suppose. I did not 
read any note or letter; in the’ first “in- 
‘stance, I read it in answer to an allegation, 
-Inade in contradiction'to my statement, to 
Vou, X. 
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prove the fact to be as I stated it, and 
which did prove it tobe so. But the right 
hon. gent. is not only so much mistaken in 
his fact, that it cannot aid; but he has 
shewn in the statement of it, such a deter- 
mination to misrepresent, that I cannot 
hesitate now to say, that there is good - 
reason to believe, from his haying misre- 
presented this fact, that he did garble the 
documents which he read on the 3rd of | 
Feb. So that, this is not only a case which 
does not aid his defence, but it is a case in 
which he has been guilty of absolute mis- 
representation, and which affords the 
strongest reason to conclude, that his con- 
duct has been that which it has been 
charged to have been, when he read the 
dispatches. I trust, sir, that by this state- 
ment, I have clearly destroyed the autho- 
rity of the case derived from my own con- 
duct.—Let us see now, sir, how his other 
case stands—he tells us that Mr. Pitt, when 
charged by Mr. Fox, did the same “thing, 
and for some purpose he states, that I have 
represented Mr. Pitt’s character in glow- 
ing colours, and have not, I suppose he 
means, spoken in the same terms of Mr. 
Fox. Sir, I spoke of Mr. Pitt, as I felt on 
the occasion to which I was referring, and 
speaking of a great man, who is no more, 
with whom I never had any political con- 
nection, but constant political difference, 
I think I did right to speak of his character 
and conduct as I feltit; the occasion 
being one of strict adherence to constitu- 
tional ground. But sir, with Mr. Fox 
I not only always acted, but I lived 
with him in habits of the closest intimacy 
and friendship. I feel, in praising Mr, - 
Fox, the sort of indelicacy that belongs to 
praising publicly, a person closely con- 
nected and belonging as it were to oneself. 
It is not that I do not hold the character of 
that great man and most illustrious sena- 
tor, above all those of his time ; it is not 
that Ido not daily lament his loss; but 
that it is unnecessary and almost unfit, that 
I should detail those sentiments to the 
house.—But, sir, with respect to the case 
cited to justify the act of the right hon. 
secretary, which my motion calls in ques- 
tion, I deny that it has the least influence 
in justifying his conduct. The right hon, 
secretary did onthe 3rd of Feb., take from 
his box a great many dispatches on differ- 
ent subjects, and read them to the house 
in part, put them back into the box, and 


thus influenced the decision of the ho 


by them, and refused to let the house have. 
them as evidence or documénts, to exa- 
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mine whether he stated correctly, what was 
contained in them. But what was the 
case which he cited? Mr. Fox accused 
Mr. Pitt of not having had pacifie disposi- 
tions ; Mr. Pitt, in reply, says, I had paci- 
fic dispositions, and to prove it, he takes 
_ from his pocket a dispatch nine years old, 
and reads it to satisfy Mr. Fox, who had 
made a personal charge against Mr. Pitt’s 


inclinations to peace, which Mr. Fox says, 


he is sorry he had not made public earlier. 
Now is this in the least like the case in ques- 
tion? Mr P.wasnot required to lay the pa- 
peron the table ; Mr. P. was not tin a 
the decisions of the house by the paper; 
but he was satisfying an individual objec- 
tion to the pacific character uf his admi- 
nistration, and to confirm his assertion, he 
read the dispatch of nine years old, and 
he read it throughout; how can this be 
compared with the conduct to which my 
motion refers? Does this drive me from 
the principle stated by Mr. Pitt in 1792? 
oe the reverse, it leaves his conduet and 
e principle I contend for quite untouch- 
ed. Why did not the right hon. gent. 
follow it? why, because his previous mis- 
conduct and misrepresentation had made 
it quite impossible for him to rest on con- 
Stitutional ground, and to comply with the 
usages of parliament. He had published 
a declaration, in which. he made his ma- 
jesty tell all Europe, that the affair of 
Copenhagen was justified by the secret 
article of the treaty of Tilsit—so it stands 
in the first declaration—in the second de- 
claration respecting Russia, the talk of se- 
cret arrangements at Tilsit, as justifying 
_ their measure—but in his majesty’s speech 
they drop these justifications entirely, and 
they call it a painful—(not a just—the 
usual expression)—but a painful and ne- 
cessary measure. It was incumbent upon 
them to answer all this in parliament ; they 
had publicly declared the ground on 
which they had attacked and 
they had declared false ground—they could 
not have recourse to Mr. Pitt’s consti- 
tutional defence in 1792—he had made no 
false declarations to embarrass him, there- 
fore when he refused papers he desired 
_ the. house to confide in him, that-there 
were secrets of state, the disclosure of 
which would injure the public—that he re- 
quired not a base and servile, but an ho- 
nourable and constitutional confidence. 
But the conduct of the right hon. gent. 
by his previous unfounded justification had 
deprived him of all right to confidence, 
and of all means of using it—that consti- 


No, never. 


bated and an unjustified transgression. 1am 
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tutional argument for secrecy. He. 
refuse the papers, and the only pt 
he had for inducing the house to agree 
with him was, to state parts of those vy 
papers which he refused. Sir, the man. 


ner in which the right hon. gent.;has at. 


tacked me in.defending himself makes. it 
necessary for me to state the truth—[A 
Jaugh from the government benches,}— 
Sir, if I have committed a lapsus lingua in 
the hurry of speaking, it argues no folly 
in the person speaking, whatever folly 


be attached to those who raise the laugh, 


Sir, have in my motions and in 

opening stated nothing but truth, but | 
stated it in temperate and civil language, 
—I said nothing vindictive or personal, 
and I have put no coarse expression in 
the motion. But the vindictive spirit of 
the defence, and my being falsely ac. 
cused of a vindictive spirit, entitles me to 
say now with truth, that he did garble the 
dispatches which he read, and that having. 


assigned false causes for his attack on Co- — 


penhagen,. he. could not refuse informa, 


tion on the ground of confidence, but was | 
obliged to have recourse to garble the — 
dispatches, which he ‘read to this house, 


The gentlemen on the other side say, that 
the cases I quoted do not bear me out, and 
that as no motion was made on them, that 
it proves there was nothing irregular 
done, and that Mr. Fox, being a political 
enemy of lord Melville, his reprimand is 


no authority. Sir, I deny the accuracy of — 


this reasoning—the cases to be found are 
but two—they are slight transgressions, 
compared to that which I am now cen- 


suring, and the mere notice was thought — 


sufficient to check them But what was 
the conduct to which my motions refer? 
—A secretary of state for three hours to- 
gether, taking from his box state paper 
after state paper, reading them partially, 
commenting upon them, and replacing 


them in his box, and thereby influencing | 


debate and decision—refusing, and pre 


vailing on the house to refuse, information — 
by these very statements, on which he | 
rested his case. Was this like the. trans- 


action in 1725? The duke of Newcastle 
stated but a short passage, and that was 
objected: to, as contrary to parliamentary 


usage.—Lord Melville read buta passage, | 
and that was immediately objected to— 


but it was objected to by his political ene- 
my, Mr. Fox... I ask, in answer, was it jus+ 
tified by his political friend Mr. Pitt?— 

nS. therefore remains a repro- 


| 
| at 
la 
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| 
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_ house copy of the Note delivered by Mr. 


accused, sir, by the hon. gent. who spoke 
last, with having myself committed a most 
violent offence against order, by having 
introduced a question with reference to a 
former debate, at the distance of a month. 
Sir, I have done no such thing. Your at- 
tention to the orders of this house would 
have checked me if I had done so.. My 
motion is founded upon what appears on 
the journals of the 8th of Feb. On that 
day a motion was made, and the question 
bemg put, “ That an humble address be 
presented to his maj. that he will be gra- 
ciously pleased to give directions, that 
there be laid before this house a copy of 
the dispatch from lord vise. Howick to Mr. 
Garlike, dated London Dec. 3, 1806, an 
extract from which was read by Mr. secre- 
tary Canning in his place in this house 
on Wednesday last, and the Answer of 
Mr. Garlike thereto,’ it passed in the 
negative. ‘ Resolved, that an humble ad- 
“dress be presented to his majesty, that 
«he will be graciously pleased to give di- 
‘rections, that there be laid before this 


¢ Rist to lord viscount Howick, relative to 
‘the Order in Council of January 7, 1807, 
‘and the Answer thereto, extracts from 
‘which were read by Mr. Secretary Can- 
‘ning in his place in this house oa Wed- 
‘nesday last.’ «Ordered, That the said 
‘address be presented ‘to his majesty by 
* such members of this house as are of his 
‘majesty’s most honourable privy council,’ 
—These entries are unparalleled in the his- 
tory of parliament. I will venture to say, 
that it is the first time that any such en- 
try appears; they establish, if allowed to 
stand unobserved upon, that a secretary 
of state read parts of dispatches, and did 
not deliver them in—they do not appear 
to be before us, in either of the legitimate 
modes by which we get state papers; they. 
have not been laid, by the command of 
the king, and one set of them is refused 
to be addressed for by this house on the | 
8th. They are produced, since on the 
motion of the secretary of state himself, 
on the 26th, and he who had before re- 
fused them, for reasons of state safety, now 
moved fot their production for self de- 
fence. » Where then is his ground. for 
charging me with a disorderly proceeding? 
But, sir, the gentleman is equally unfor-. 
tunate in his precedent, which has produc- 
ed so’ much ‘solemnity ; indeed I am 
astonished, how he and those connected 
with him should have the boldness to al- 
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some among them are guilty of the great- 
est violation of the constitution that ever 
was committed, by their conduct on that 


occasion. I mean the reference to the 
conduct of lord Grey on the change of 
administration, who is charged with hav~ 
ing done what I charged the right hon. 
secretary to have done, by stating the mi- 
nute of cabinet which took place at the - 
change of administration. Has the hon.’ 
gent. and those near him, forgot that. 
there is a news-paper called the Morning 
Post, that that minute had been previously 
published in that newspaper in a garbled 
state; who furnished that garbled minute 
to the Morning Post? perhaps the right 
hon. secretary can tell this, and if he can, 
shall we hesitate to be convinced that 
he is himself the reader of garbled ex- 
tracts.. But, sir, lord Grey stated here, that 
he acted by the’ permission of the king. 
What he stated (for he read nothing) 
was by his majesty’s permission to coun- 
teract a newspaper misrepresentation, and 
not to influence decision; to set him- 
self and his colleagues right in the eyes 
of this house ; and it seems most extraor- 
dinary that a case thus circumstanced 
should be cited, as having any bearing on 
this case, when papers were read for hours 
together without any authority to read 
them, in order to influence debate and de- 
cision.—Now, sir, I insist that the conduct 
of the right honourable secretary, which 
I call in question, is agaist the usage 
of parliament—that this is proved by its 
never appearing to have been the practice 
of the house, and by its being checked 
each time on the occasions on which it 
was done. As to modern practice, what- 
ever it may be, I care not, because, I deny 
that that justifies the praetice, or defeats 
the ancient usage, founded on the principles 
that formed the common law of the coun- 
try, the practice of the ‘house, and the 
acquiescence of the people ; and, I'con- 
tend that my doctrine is confirmed ‘and 
established by the entries of the 8th of 
Feb. which I have read to the house, bein; 
the only entries of the sort to be found 
on your journals. Had it been otherwise, 
there must have been hundreds of the 
same sort. It is to check this practice 
that I have moved these resolutions, the 
wording of which the right non. secretary 
has chosen to criticize. As to his’ insig- 
nificant grammatical observations, I cer- 
tainly shall not waste the time of the 
house by entering on them. But as to 


lude to that transaction, considering that 


their substance and ebject, my meaning 
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was this, and. I contend that I have. exe- 
cuted it—to resolve the fact in the first, 
and draw the conclusion in the second. 
The right hon. gentleman has retired, be- 
éause they criminate him: and you, sir, 
have sanctioned his act. Ican only say 
what my meaning was. I will not assert 
that, in nice construction, the latter part of 
the second resolution may not be connected 
with the fact stated in the beginning of the 
first, namely, that the secretary of state 
being charged with having done the thing, 
the offence may not be referred to him 
personally, stated at the end of the second 
resolution. But my meaning was, by 
using the words ‘ cenfidential servants of 
the crown,’ to make it a general proposi- 
tion as to all, and not a breach of trust 
by one, as my object was a general re- 
solution to prevent the grievance in future. 
Sir, 1 am now, notwithstanding the tone in 
which this has -been taken up, perfectly 
satisfied that I have discharged a most im- 
portant duty in bringing this most impor- 
tant question of the law and constitution 
ef parliament into discussion; both to 
counteract the entries on the journals, and 
to check a course of proceeding which 
places the means of swaying the decisions 
and acts of this house, by misrepresent- 
ing facts, and withholding the evidence of 
them intirely in the hands of the ministers 
ef the crown. If this object is obtained I 
am satisfied, and I am confident that in 
future what has been done now will put a 
pt to any such proceeding hereafter ; 
and that in our time at least, no minister 
will dare to do what was done on the third 
of Feb.last. That being my conviction, 
T have no desire to take the sense of the 
house at this late hour, and after this very 
fatiguing. week, upon the question. It is 
sufficient for me that it remains on record 
that I have interfered to check this most 
injurious and unconstitutional practice. . 
The house then.divided upon the mo- 
tion for the previous question, Ayes, 168 ; 
“Noes, 67; 101.—While the 
‘Minority were in the lobby, Mr., Pon- 
sonby. addressed them. He observed, 
that the order of the day, relative to 
the Orders in Council Bill, was yet to 
-be disposed of. He supposed that mini- 
-sters would not attempt to bring forward 
‘such a question at so late an hour. But 
-if they would go into it, he hoped gentie- 
-men would remain, and convince the 
chancellor, of the exchequer that they 
could stay up as well as he or his col- 
leagues. [A-cry of hear! hear!) 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, March 7. 


{Danis SHips DETAINED PREVIOUS To 
Hostmiries.} Lord. Sidmouth wished to 
call the attention of their lordships to a 
subject which he considered of great im.’ 
portance. He alluded to the case of those 
Danish ships which had been detained in 
or brought into the ports of this country, 

revious to the commencement of hosti- 
ities with Denmark. He had heard, that 
in consequence of a rumour of the desti. 
nation of the armament subsequently sent 
against Denmark, a representation had 
been made to government on behalf of the 
Danish vessels then in our ports, for the 
purpose of ascertaining, whether they 
were safe in completing their cargoes, 
The nature of this representation, or the — 
answer to it, he did not know, but after- 
wards, in consequence of its being intima- 
ted by the Chamber of Commeree at Co- | 
penhagen, that there was no expectation 
of hostilities with this country, those ves- 
sels proceeded to complete their cargoes, 
Previous, however, to the sailing: of the — 
expedition, an order was issued, under — 
which all these vessels were detained, and 
others brought in, the whole of which he 
had heard, were since condemned, and 
had become Droits of Admiralty. The 


| produce of these vessels and cargoes, he 


had also heard, amounted to nearly two | 
million. If these statements were true, — 
he could not help thinking the circum- 
stances unexampled in the annals of the 
country. Unless he had further information, 
he must even believe, that our expedition to. 
Copenhagen caused the war with Denmark, | 
and therefore that the vessels previously | 
detained, ought to have been considered — 
in a different situation from vessels de- — 
tained in. consequence of the previous hos- 
tile conduct of the power to which they — 
belonged. He wished to ask the noble | 
secretary of state whether it was true, 
that the vessels he had alluded to had | 
been condemned in the manner stated, and | 
also, whether the crews were detained as 

prisoners of war ? 


Lord Hawkesbury 


stated, that the same 
course had been adopted with respect to 
the Danish vessels-which were detained 


on receiving information of the hostile 
intentions of Denmark, as had been adopt 
ed with respect to the vessels of other 
powers detained under similar circum- 
stances. He thought it necessary also to 
state, that no assurance of protection was 
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given either directly or indirectly by go- 
yernment to the Danish’ vessels in our 
rts, at the period mentioned by the no- 
Bie viscount. 
The Earl of Lauderdale observed, that 
some of these vessels had been previously 
brought into our ports, having been de- 
tained as neutrals under difierent pre- 
tences; and that, in several instances, 
there were decrees of the court of admi- 
ralty in their favour; but, by the Order 
alluded to by the noble viscount and the 
subsequent proceedings, all these were 
also condemned, which formed a peculiar 
ease of hardship upon the individuals 
whose property was thus taken from them. 
.. Lord Sidmouth was not satisfied with 
the explanation given by the noble secre- 
tary, contending, as he did, that the Da- 
nish vessels were in a different situation to 
those of any other power detained previ- 
ous to hostilities. His noble friend had 
omitted to answer one of his questions, 
whether the crews of these vessels were 
detained as prisoners of war? . 
_ Lord. Hawkesbury contended, that the 
case of the Danish vessels was the same 
as those of other vessels detained previous 
to hostilities. As to the crews, they were, 
as in other cases, detained prisoners of war, 
with the exception of some individuals, 
who had been, under particular circum- 
stances, released. A cartel had been pro- 
poeed to the Danish government, but had 
een hitherto declined. 


__» The Earl of Suffolk wished to be inform- 


ed how the money produced by the sale of 
these vessels and cargoes was to be ap- 
plied? and whether any account of its ap- 
plication would be made known ? 
» Lord Hawkesbury said, the amount had 
been greatly exaggerated, but whatever it 
was it would be known. 

Lord Sidmouth said, he had only stated 
the amount from report. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
| Monday, March 7. 
Speaker acquainted 


the house that he. had received a letter 
from brigadier-general sir S. Achmuty, 
dated the 4th inst. in answer to one from 
him, transmitting the Resolutions of the 
house of the 16th of April last. He then 
read the Letter, which contained a brief 
but neat acknowledgment. to the house, 
for. the. distinguished honour, they had 
conferred on the general, on brigadier- 
general Lumley, and on the officers and 


[922 
troops composing the army that attacked 
Monte Video, all of. whom felt highly 
grateful for this mark of the approbation of 
their fellow-subjects, thus. conveyed to. 
them through the medium of their repre-. 
sentatives.—Mr. Simeon brought up. the 
report of the Grampound Election com- 
mittee, which declared the election for. 
that borough to be null and void.—Mr. 
Wilberforce brought up the report of the _ 
Newcastle-under-Line Election Commit- 
tee, which stated that the sitting members 
were duly elected, and that the petition 
that had been presented against them was 
not frivolous or vexatious.—Mr. Parnell 
presented a Petition from the Freeholders | 
of the Queen’s County, praying for. a 
Commutation of Tithes.. He. observed, 
that the freeholders of that county amount- 
ed to 4,000; that this petition expressed 
the unanimous sense of the county, being 
no party business whatever ; that it was 
signed by several beneficed clergymen, 
and that every clergyman with whom he 
had conversed on the subject, had declared 
his decided approbation of the object 
which the petitioners sought. He trusted, 
therefore, that the petition would meet 
with that attention from the house to 
which it was entitled, for he was convinced, 
that no measure that could be proposed 
would tend more effectually to allay the 
discontents in Ireland, than the commuta- 
tion of the tithes of that country. Under 


this impression he gave notice, that if his 


majesty’s ministers should not take up this 
subject, he would, on an early day after 
the recess, move that that petition be re- 
ferred to a committee of the whole house : 
he would delay his motion, because he 
understood that several other petitions of 
a similar nature were in preparation, and 
particularly from some of the Grand 
Juries.—The Petition was ordered to lie 
on the table.—On the motion of sir F. 
Burdett it was ordered, That there be laid 
before this house, an Account of the total 
sum issued under Warrants from his ma- 
jesty, out of the registry of the Court of 
Admiralty, being proceeds of Droits of 
Admiralty, or of Droits of the Crown, 
since the Ist of Jan. 1792, to the latest 
period to which the same can be made. 
out; and also of the Balance of the Re- 
gistry, arising from the said Droits. — 
Motixy Brit.]—The Mutiny Bill was 
read a. second time, and on the motion, 
that it be committed to-morrow, 
The Secretary at War, gave notice, that a 
noble friend of his would to-morrow in 
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the committee move a clause to empower 
the enlisting men for life. 

‘Sir John Newport expressed his surprise, 
that’ a measure which was to undo the 
effect of the whole military system which 
had obtained the sanction of the legisla- 
ture, was to be brought forward in the 
shape of a clause in the committee. 

“The Chancellor of the Exchequer saw no- 
thing improper in the mode in which the 


-alteration proposed was intended to be 


introduced by his noble friend, for two 
reasons; in the first place, because there 
was no other way in which it could be 
done ; and secondly, because the change 
of system which had been introduced by 
a right hon. gent. (Mr. Windham) had 
been done precisely in the same way, 
namely, in a committee on the Mutiny Bill. 
Mr. Calcraft contended that it might 
have been done, if not in a different way, 
at least at an earlier period, so that the 
house might have had an opportunity of 
frequently debating the question. 

r. Windham, who entered the house 
shortly after, asked, whether it was true, 
that notice had been given of certain 
clauses to be inserted in the Mutiny Bill, 
the effect of which would be to overturn 
the military system which ‘ad been adopt- 
ed some time ago?—On being answered 
by the Secretary at War, that some clauses 
altering the system of recruiting were to 
be proposed, he gave notice, that he would 
oppose them in every stage of the bill. 

[Commerctat Licences.]—Mr. Horner 
rose to move, “ That such part of the 
Papers presented to the house on the 10th 
and 11th Feb. as related to the Fees and 


‘Gratuities paid on Licences for Navigation 


and Trade, be referred to the Committee 
on Pablic Offices.” The subject of these 
Licences resolved itself into two parts. 
The first, and by far the most important, 
was the acknowledged anomaly in our 
commercial system which they had occa- | 
sioned, and the encroachment which they 
had made upon the constitution, by plac- 
ing the whole of the foreign trade of the 
country under the controul of the execu- 
tive government, than any interference’by 
whom in commercial affairs all authorities 
concurred in declaring that nothing could 
be more prejudicial. But it was not to this 
great branch of the subject he at present 
wished to draw the attention of the house : 
should his majesty’s ministers, who, from 
so many circumstances, must be infinitely 
better qualified to bring it under the con- 
sideration of parliament, neglect to do'so, 


he pledged himself, at some future period 
of the session, to undertake the task. A¢ 
present, all he desired was, to investigate 
the minor branch of it, namely, the amount 
of the Fees obtained through the medium 
of the Licences, and the nature of the 


_authority bywhich those fees were claimed, 


It appeared to him, that if these licences 
were considered as generally necessary, 
it would be much better to come to the 
legislature, and render the trade, to the 
carrying on of which they were the sane. 
tion, legal for a time to be limited; in 
imitation of Mr. Pitt in 1798, at whose 
instigation the importation of Spanish 
goods was permitted by act of parliament, 
Adverting to the returns of the fees, gra- 
tuities, &c. he observed that they were not 
quite satisfactory. It was stated in those 
returns, that the fee for a licence amounted 
only to 12/. 9s. 6d.; now, he knew that 
on every licence that had been granted, 
the fees had exceeded 15/. and sometimes 
20/.; and that where one merchant had 
obtained licences for several ships, instead 
of an additional guinea only having been 
charged for each vessel, as stated in the 
returns, not less than 65/. or 66/. had been 
charged for a licence for six ships. 

Mr. Rose observed, that so long since 
as Aug. last, his majesty’s ministers had 
instituted an inquiry into this subject, and 
that some weeks ago the privy council 
finding the amount of the fees to beso con- 
siderable, had taken the matter into seri- 
ous consideration, and had: entered into a 
strict investigation of it. Before the re? 
ference of the subject to the Committee of 
Finance, he thought it would be most de- 
sirable to have before the house proceed- 
ings of the privy council, and he therefore 
recommended to the hon. gent. to post- 
pone his motion for a short time, in order 
to give an opportunity in a few days of 
moving an address to his majesty for the 
production of the proceedings of the privy 
council. Nothing could be further from 
his wish, than to suppress enquiry on this 
subject, which, on the contrary, he was 
desirous should be thoroughly sifted. 

The Advocate General remarked, that the 
ground on which these licenses had been 

ranted, was, not for the purpose of plac- 
ing foreign trade under the controul of the 
executive, but to permit British subjects 
to trade with the enemy. In 1805, a Ge- 
neral Order’in Council had been issued, 
to enable British merchants to trade with 
the enemy, if certain articles of great im- 
portance to agriculture and to manufac- 
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tures. In Feb. 1807, an extension of that 


Order had been made ; but the merchants 
had nevertheless continued voluntarily to 
take out licenses, although they had been 
repeatedly told that they were unneces- 
sary.—After some further conversation, 
‘ Mr, Horner agreed to postpone his mo- 


tion. 
Councit Bit. ]—The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer moved the farther 
consideration of the report of the Orders 
in Council bill.—On the motion that the 
Bill be. engrossed, a short conversation 
took place between Mr. Ponsonby, the 
_ Chancellor of the Exchequer, and lord H. 

Petty, relative to the provision for bring- 
ing neutral vessels, having East India arti- 
cles on board, to the port of London, in- 
stead of allowing them to land their car- 
goes, and to export from the most conve+ 
nient out-ports. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated the meaning to be that, 
when, American vessels, for instance, con- 
tained a portion of tea, &c. amounting to 
one fourth of the cargoes, then the whole 
cargo must come to London; when the 
portion. should be less, then only the par- 
ticular portion should be required to be 
brought to this port. This not being per- 
fectly. satisfactory, notice was given by 
lord H. Petty that some amendment 
should be proposed on the third reading. 

Mr..4. Baring asked whether the duties 
imposed upon the exportation of neutral 
property were to extend to the article of 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer answered, 
that they were, and. contended that it 
would deserve serious, consideration be- 
fore such encouragement should be given 
to the neutral fisheries in preference to 
our own. . 


_ Mr. A. Baring replied, that this mea-. 


sure would go near to ruin our own New- 
foundland Fishery, for a great part of the 
fish caught there was sent to America, 
and from thence carried to Spain and Por- 
tugal. This was the only channel by 
which it could now be sent, and it would 
be scarcely possible to exempt our’ own 
fish from the duties, without also exempt- 
ing that of America. ; i 
Sir J. Newport said, that every step in 
the progress of this measure demonstrated, 
that it would have been better if the Liver- 
ool Petitioners had» been heard at the 
var; for it clearly; appeared, that there 
were, many points of which ministers 
themselves had not been able to’ perceive 
the. consequences. They had.not clearly 
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understood the value of American neutra+ 
lity,even as to our own fisheries; and 
yet they had the good fortune to persuade 
the house, to shut out the commercial sub- 
jects of the kingdom from being heard. 
He had once thought this measure quite 
original, but lately he had found a prece+ 
dent for it. One of the. West India 
islands had been in want of provisions, 
and only one person had any to dispose 
of. That person had another article for 
which he could get no sale; but he told 
the inhabitants that they must have the. 
other article, or they should have no pro- 
visions. By this expedient he got rid of 
his grindstones, and was, all his life after, 
called ‘ Grindstone Lynch.’ He stated, 
that of the primum for the linen manus 
facture of Ireland, 4-5ths came from Ame- 
rica; and. adverted to the danger that 
would result from the stoppage of this 
supply. The interests of Ireland ought 
the more to be considered on this occa- 
sion; because ‘the linem manufacture had 
been forced on her instead of the woollen, 
for which she had the primum. He alse 
adverted to the consequences to ‘our silk 
manufacture here. Of the primum for 
this there was not in the country. more 
than six weeks supply, and at the end of 
that period 60,000 men might be driven 
out of employment. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that the inconvenience with respect to 
Ireland existed from the American 
bargo, and did not arise from the Orders - 
in Council. As to silk, part of that was 
brought from the Mediterranean and the 
East Indies. The Italian silk was exclu» 
ded, not by the Orders in Council, but»by 
the French decrees. The only effect of 
these observations would be to apprize 
America of the injury she could do us b 
holding out. 
Mr. Ponsonby admired the candour of 
the right hon. gent. Did he think the 
Americans ignorant of the amount of their 
supplies to Ireland? Did they sell them 
for nothing? Or did they throw the flax- ~ 
seed into the sea, and leave it to float from 
America to the Irish coast? “As to the 
embargo, his right hon. friend’s argument 
went to thjs, that by our measures we 
should indtce the ‘Americans to continue. 


‘it; and as to the article of silk, he-knew 


that it ‘was prohibited’ by the French de« 
crees; but the complaint was that these 
Orders had locked up the continental 
ports still faster, and finished what Buo- 
naparte had left undone,—The Bill was 


: = 
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then ordered to be read a third time on 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday, March 8. 
American Treaty.] Lord» Grenville 
rose to put a question to the noble secre- 
‘of state, before the house entered on 
the. important. discussion which was this 
night to engage their attention, respecting 
a topic which of late had been alluded to 
in the course of debate. The subject to 
which he referred: was the assertion made 
by the noble secretary, most assuredly 
‘with no design to mislead, that the Treaty 
signed with America by the late admi- 
nistration had. been received in America 
previous to, the separation of congress ; 
and that the treaty was refused to be rati- 
fied, and. was sent’ back by the president 
of the United States. Now, he believed 
he might safely venture to assert, that 
neither of these assertions was founded in 
fact; and if the noble secretary had ad- 
vanced any such assertions without due 
consideration, he was convinced that his 
usual candour would incline him to ac- 
knowledge the inadvertence. This, in his 
mind, was a topic that could not be too 
much insisted upon, and which was likely 
soon to come before their lordships in a 
variety of shapes. Not only he believed, 
the Treaty in question had not been re- 
ceived in America before congress sepa- 
rated; but that might very well be the 
reason why it was supposed the president 
had refused to ratify, and why a number 
of insinuations were studiously sent abroad 
of the predetermined hostile disposition on 
the part of America. But it was not in 
America only that such pro- 
pagated. Every thing here seemed anxi- 
ously to. be saiouid that could stir up a 
spirit of animosity against America, and 


prepare the public mind for hostilities 


_ with that country, than which there was 
nothing he felt more disposed to depre- 
cate. 
~ Lerd He was not aware that 
any thing which had fallen from him on 
any former occasion, could be so interpre- 
; and he was desirous to rectify any 
error or mistake into which he may have 
falien upon this subject. To the best of 
his recollection, what he had before stated 
on this point, in answer to a question put 
to him, was:this: that an official copy of 
the Treaty, together with a dispatch from 
the noble secretary of state (lord Howick), 
had been received in America antecedent 


to the separation of that 
e 


say, it was received by the British mini: 
ster at Washington on the 2d of March, 
and the congress, he believed, separated 
on'the 3d; that immediately upon the re: 
ceipt of it, Mr. Erskine communicated it 
to Mr.. Maddison, who communicated it 
to the President that the report of the ar. 
rival of the Treaty had very generally 
gone abroad, and in consequence of that 
report the senate sent a miessage to ‘the 
president, expressing a wish to know ifit 
was his intention to make any communi 
cation to them previous to their separation: 
that the answer of the president was in 
the negative; and that it was generally 
understood the president was displeased 
with the omission of the artic's respectin 

the question of the impress of seamen ; ol 
that, on account of that omission, he had 
refused to ratify the treaty, © This was the 
sum of what he had before stated on this 
subject, and he was now ready to repeat 


It. 

Lord Auckland thought this a matter of 
such importance, that it could not be too 
fully discussed and understood. He con- 
tended the Treaty was still in America, 
and that the president betrayed no other 
wish than to continue and follow up the 
ee until it was brought to an amicable 
conclusion. As to the marginal notes 
which accompanied the copy of the Trea- 
ty, they were not notes added by the Ame- 
rican government as the ground of a new 
treaty, but merely an indication of the 
points upon which it was desired to have 
further discussion and information. a 

Lord Hawkesbury stated, that the offi- 
cial copy arrived on the 2d of March, and 
the senate. separated on the 3d. As to the 
marginal notes, they had been presented 
to the house in the same shape in which 
they had beenreceived from the American 
ministers here. 

Some further conversation ensued upon 
this subject, in which lord Grenville urgéd 
the want of conciliation on the part of 
ministers towards America; and contended, 
that the president could not take the opi- 
nion of the senate until he had received 
the.treaty itself. Lord Hawkesbury con- 
tended that he might have kept the senate 
sitting or adjourned it only for a short pe- 
riod. This was admitted by lord Holland, 
who, however, contended that the presi- 
dent adopted the most conciliatory course 
in suffering the senate to separate, and iti 
the mean time endeavouring to renew the 
negotiations, 


— 
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/{Orpers Councr.] Lord. Erskine 
rose and spoke nearly as follows :—My 
lords; the Resolutions, which I had the 
honour on a foriner day to read’ in my 
place:to the house, and which I am pre- 
sently about to propose to your lordships 
to adopt, involve a higher and more ex- 
tensive consideration than even the justice 
and effect of the late Orders in Council, 
as they regard the United States of Ame- 
rica, momentous as that consideration un- 
doubtedly is. They involve no less a 
question, (I speak most advisedly when I 
say it, —they involve no less a question, 
than the very existence of that whole 
system of conventional public law, which 
has contributed so much to advance the 
civilization, and to secure the happiness of 
the world. They involve no less a question, 


than whether the tyranny of revolution- 


ary France shall terminate its destructive 
career in the temporary sufferings of the 
nations now subject to its dominion; 
whether it shall exhaust its force upon the 
persons and properties of the present gene- 
ration in the temporary exactions of con- 
quest; or, whether that dominion shall 
extend itself over the human mind in all 
countries and in all ages; whether it shall 
répeal and trample in the dust all the 
sanctions of morals and policy, which the 


wisdom of ages has.ripened into universal 


law, for universal ‘security and peace.— 
G. Britain alone can answer this question 
for the world: she alone can pronounce; 
whether the injustice of France shall be 
received as a warrant for universal injus- 
tice, or whether, standing as we do, upon 
this proud eminence, surrounded by that 
impregnable moat with which the Divine 
Providence has fortified this island, we 
can say, as the instrament of that provi- 
dence, to the portentuous evils which so 
remarkably characterize this unexampled 
period, «Thus far shall ye advance, and 
no farther.’—-My lords, although this mo- 
mentuous subject has been repeatedly, 
and in various shapes, presented for your 
consideration, I am sorry to be obliged to 
observe, that it has not as yet been re- 
ceived by his majesty’s ministers in such 
@ manner, as either the house or the pub- 
lic, but, above all, as other nations, had a 
right to 0 ‘from a British parliament. 
‘he breach of the law of nations by mi- 
nisters has been put aside by irrelevant 
recriminations upon supposed breaches of 
the: same law by others; and the facts, 
from the establishment’ of which the legal 
ar eX. could alone be brought to a 
OL. 


decision, have been put aside by the pre- 
vious question. — It has therefore been 
thought right to. prepare the Resolutions, 
which I am presently. to propose to you, 
and to frame them in such a manner as to. 
mining whole subject: they therefore 
declare the right of neutral nations to the 
commerce secured to them by the general 
law of the civilized world, and by the par- 
ticular laws and statutes of this realm ; 
they deny the legality of the Order in 
Council of the 11th of Nov. and the others 
dependent upon it, as being a gross viola- 
tion of both, and they maintain these pro~ 
positions, not in loose and general terms, 
so as to lead again to the shelter of a de- 
sultory debate, but, in language mest tech- — 
nically precise, they point out the law as — 
it exists, and mark all the departures from - 
it which they condemn.—When the mat- 
ter is therefore brought to this direct issue 
—i. e. whether the late Orders in Council. 
are justified by, or contrary to, the law of 
nations, and the law of the land, and when, 
asa peer of the realm, I arraign them in 
this great public council as a violation of 
both, can it possibly be any answer_to 
such charges, that a former administration 
of the king’s government was guilty of a 
similar violation? Can we, sitting here as. 
statesmen representing the whole British 
people, so abuse their interests and insult 
their feelings in such distressing and peril- 
ous times ?—If, indeed, the breach of the 
law had been established or admitted, and 
the question before us were the degree of - 
blame imputable to ministers for having 
so mistaken the public interests and the 
law, it might deserve cqnsideration whe- 
ther they had been led into such error by. 
the conduct of their predecessors, and the. 
faith reposed in their administration. But 
when the question is thus brought to a — 
precise legal issue, in which ministers and — 
their predecessors are not the contending. 


parties: but where the — of the whole 


British empire, and of all nations, are to 
be settled by parliament, every man, I 


should think, must admit how inadmissible, 


or rather how poy frivolous, such ara 
argument must be. If, for instance, the 
question were, what punishment I, who 
have the honour of addressing your lord- 
ships, should receive from a court of jus- 
tice, whose judgment was discretionary, 
for an offence against the law, of which I — 
had been convicted, every topic would . 
undoubtedly be relevant to shew that my 

ind was innocent, and that I had offended 


m ignorance of my duty: but if the 
30 
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“question only were, whether'the law’ had’ 
or had not broken, would ‘it be rele- 
vant that I had taken’ the advice’of the’ 
ablest counsel; who had misled me,’ or that’ 
I had even relied a judicial decision; 
which had: afterwards been’ determined to 
‘be erroneous? I must therefore earnestly 
éntreat’ your lordships to’ entertain’ the 
uestion like statesmen, iri a case where’ 
the interests of your country and of the 
world are so deeply involved in the deci- 
sion. If the Resolutions, which I am’ 
about’to submit to your lordships,' are un- 
founded or erroneous, I shall most humbly 
and sincerely defer to the judgment of the 
house which rejects them; but if, as 
formerly, you fly altogether from the 
question, I shall then say, and the world 
will say with me, that no answer could bé 
given to them.—TI should enter upon the 
subject, my lords, with no satisfaction, if I 
believed the evils of these Orders in Coun- 
- cil to be irretrievable. I hope it is not 
my temper. to be malignant; I think, in- 
deed, that if I were accused before your 
lordships' of any act, which could’ only be 
ascribed'to such a base and unworthy dis- 
position; you would not very willin ly 
condemn me. What satisfaction contd 
have in merely making out; that several 
noble persons had their country 
in. difficulties that were irrecoverable ? 
satisfaction could I have in wound- 
‘ing and alienating the minds of those, 
whom upon other accounts I esteem, and 
whose regard I must wish to cultivate in 
private lite? My lords, I disavow most 
solemnly ahy such motive or purpose: I 
am convinced that it is not too-late to re- 
trace the false steps that have been taken; 
and if it can be shewn, by any proceeding 
directed to such object, that the late mi- 
nisters- have also violated the law of na- 
tions; do not lét the: one breach of them 
be justified by the other: speaking for all 
my colleagues who surround me, as well 


as for myself, I say, if that case can be 
established, we must retrace our steps to- 

ther. Let us concur, my lords, in serv- 
ng—serving do Isay! let us concur. in 


saving: our country.—My lords, the two 
first Resolutions; which I shall now read, 
¥ may assume without detaining the house 
by any argument upon the subject, be- 
my noble: and learned friend upon 
the woolsack distinctly disclaimed on a 
former occasion (I was quite sure that he 
would), all intention of arguing for any 
power in the crown, to suspend or dis- 
pense with the laws, or-of justifying, upon, 


y such principle, the advice of the pri: 
the Ordets complained 
of were issued:—This we had not forgotten; 
whert the two Resolutions were first drawn 
up}; but it was*thought necessary, never. 
theless; that they should stand upon the pas 
per, and have precedence of the others; 
because, a8 your lordships™ will presently. 
see, theResolutions have a dependence upon 
one ahother, and we begin witha”declara+ 
tion against the dispensing: and 'suspendi 
powers of the crown, dead and buried 
they were at the revolution; because we 
affirm that his majesty’s ministers have 
nevertheless advised’ the king to assume 
them, and that the Orders in Council are 
a positive and dangerous assumption of it, 
ver of making laws’to birid the peo 
this resin! is vested in‘ hig 
majesty by and with the advice and con- 
| sent of. the lords spiritual: and temporal, 
and commons of the realm; in parliament 
assembled; and that every attempt to 
make, alter, suspend, or al such laws, 
by order of his majesty in his privy coun- 
cil, or in any other manner, than by his 
majesty in parliament, is unconstitutional 
and illegal.” —The second: Resolutjon de- 
'clares, “That the advising his majesty to 
issue any Order in Council, for dispensing 
| with, or suspending, any of the laws-o 
this realm, is a high violation of the fun. 
damental laws and constitution thereof. 
That the same cannot in any cas¢ be’ jus- 
tified, but by some unforeseen and ur 
necessity endangering the public safety. 
| And that in every such case it is the duty 
of his majesty’s ministers to advise his 
majesty, after issuing such order, forth- 
| with to assemble his parliament, in order 
| both that the necessity of such proceedin; 
may be inquired of and determined ; 
‘that due provision may be made for the 
public safety, by the authority of his ma- 
Jesty in parliamient.” — My lords, the 
| sound policy of the constitution, asserted 
in the last member of this Resolution, wasy 
perhaps, mever so strikingly illustrated as 
upon the present occasion. His majesty’s 
‘ministers, though placed in a conjuricturé 
which they themselvés admit to have been 
wholly without example; though they 
were eligaging in a proceeding for which, 
of course, they had néithér precedent nor 
analogy to ditect thein ; though; from the 
measure théy were adopting, not only our 


commerce was to suffer a sudden and urls 


Versal révolution, but, from its probable 
reception by Amérita, we were to risque 
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the alliance.of ,a powerful and numerous 
people, and thereby complete the combi- 
nation. of the whole, world against our.coun- 
utry : pyet they not only did not call parlia- 
-ment,together for its counsel, on an occa- 
.sign,so. new. and so difficult, but eyen.pre- 
-yented; it-from, assembling, by repeated 
:prorogations. .Was parliament, thus, re- 
peate proxpgued: because the measure 
was within the king’s power, and because 
ithey.had so considered. it in all its bear- 
that the. assistance of parliament was 
unnecessary? My lords, 1t.was a .mani- 
‘pfest.extension of the. king’s power, as; I 
,shall soon demonstrate, to your lordships ; 
and had it even been clearly.within it, the 
subject was not too complicated for 
othe .private councils of, the crown, ,.but 
ministers bad, not at. all considered even its 
certain consequences and effects, nor 
athe subject indeed within the reach of the 
most enlightened. statesman, without the 
_aids,which committees of parliament coul 
have furnished ;—the truth of this obser- 
vation. is. best supported by.the fact. They 
issued,-the first Order, though it was tg 
vhave its operation. upon distant. nations, 
without,the notices, which, in less than 4 
.week., afterwards, acknowledged to 
have; been, indispensible ;. and. they suf- 
: fered, it to find its way, in the. gazettes, in 
that unjust, and. imperfect state, to every 
,port.in America. , They., were then sur- 
rounded, by the merchants of. London ( 
, wish the, siege. had, been continued), and 
were obliged to issue new Orders, which 
were styled Supplemental, but which were 
manifestly repugnant and. inconsistent : 
these were afterwards illustrated by ex- 
planations,,which, in their turn, required 
explanation ; and. when parliament was, 
wat jlast, itted to assemble, .after so 
-many, public. marks of ashness and:pre- 
¢ipitation, ministers have. been obliged, 
day after day, to abandon some of the most 


_ essential parts of, their.system, afier they 
shad but too, probably. increased the irrita- | 


» Mon, which they were,at that very moment 
’ endeavouring, by, public embassy, to.com- 
lords,, if parliament, had been 
4 anpeunied how different might have been 
yOUF present. situation, :Mipisters. would 
- then, have. -had. only.to propose. their sys- 
+, tem,, without.being. committed .to it, and, 
fatally . committed..to.other na- 
ations.»:The most.eminent merchants. would 
ithen have. furnished, independent lights to 


‘committees. of. parliament, and. .the 


 councils;of the cou would, then. have 


sibpen .goyerned, bythe public. results of | 
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those: communications, instead of depend- 
ing, as I fear they have, upon the flatteries 
and deceptions: of the interested and the 
ignorant.—But, my lords, the worst is still 
behind. Ministers, instead of asking in- 
demnity.:for these illegal acts, upon the 
; footing of their necessity and justice, make 
them: the foundation of an act of parlia- 
ment, which we may expect soon to be 
called upon to consent to. For my own 
part, my lords, I would rather cast into — 
the :fire the patent which entitles me to 
sit among your. lordships, than give my 
consent to any statute, even though I ap- 
| proved. of its provisions, if I saw upon the 
face of it a distinct assumption of the dis- 
pensing power of the crown, not even as- 
sumed to be justified under the necessity 
of the case; but recited on the face of the 
act as a legal proceeding, requiring onl 
the aid of to effect t0 aif 
ditional enactments of revenue. If this 
should grow up into a practice, what have 
we gained by the revolution? No man, 
my lords, can bea greater enthusiast than 
I am upon every thing connected with that 
glorious #ra, nor more attached to the 
establishment of his majesty’s illustrious 
family, which stands for its support upon 
the principles which placed it on the 
throne ; an attachment which I feel ‘the 
stronger, from an affection for their per- 
sons ;. (for the illustrious person, among 
the rest, who sits so very near me). © But, 
ae lords, I had much rather that King 
‘William had never set his foot in England, 
than.that the dispensing and suspending 
powers should lose all their former terrors, 
and that ministers should be permitted to 
trample upon the laws at their pleasure, 
without even the shadow of public neces- 
sity, without even the trouble of consider- 
ng whether they were breaking ther or 
and .that.it-should become a mere 
| matter of course, without even the form-of 
an indemnity, to recite their usurpations 
upon the face of our statutes, eking out 
their measures, through the forms of par- 
liament, just at any point they may choose, 
their, moderation, to stop at, in théir 
fearless encroachments on the .constitu- 
tion, My lords, IT would rather have an 
arbitrary. king, with a jealous and a free 
parliament, than see such an habitual de- 
parture from.all the ‘securities which have 
characterised for the governnient ‘of 
our country.~-My lords, £ will’ now read 
the third. Resolution, which biings us to 
the. great subject.of deliberation.“ That 


the law.of nations isa part-of the lawof 


~ 
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land, and that neutral nations, not 


interposing in the war between his ma- 
jesty and his enemies, have a legal right 
to such freedom of commerce and naviga- 


-tion, as. is secured to them by the law of 


nations.” —This Resolution I might also 
assume without argument, because the law 
and practice of nations, as they regard the 
commerce of neutrals in ordinary wars, 
have been repeatedly and distinctly ad- 


mitted by the authors of the Orders in 
_ question, who have justified them only by 


_ the necessity of the extraordinary conjunc- 


ture. But as a kind of distinction ap- 
peared to me to have been taken the other 
night between the law of nations and the 
practice of nations, which last I consider 
to be but the evidence of the former, 
though probably this distinction exists 
only in. my misapprehension of what was 
said, I think it my duty to state not only 
the rights of neutrals, as they are secured 
by the law of nations, but also the foun- 


_ dation of the law itself which secures 


them ; because this course of pursuing the 
subject will enable me to establish a prin- 
ciple which wilk protect: the whole argu- 
ment we are engaged in, that the law of 
nations, whatever its provisions shall be 
found to be, as applicable to the subject 
before us, cannot, when once settled, be 
altered or dispensed with by any particu- 
lar state. In addressing ourselves to this 
great question, let it be remembered, first 
of all, because it wilh greatly shorten the 
discussion, that the law of nations, as it 


_ applies to the matter. before us, grows en- 


tirely out of war: that it can ‘have no 
existence but in consequence of war, nor 
any possible application but te a state of 
war, and, therefore, to say that by a war 
prerogative in the constitution of any par- 
ticular government, its executive power, 


. being ne more than a branch of :that go- 


_veynment and without legislative authority 


(if legislation itself could reach it}, to say 
that its. executive power becomes absolute 
over the rights of neutrals, and may, dur- 
ing war, disregard that conventional law 
established amongst nations only as a rule 
during jvar, would. be not only not sound 


- reasoning, hut downright vulgar nonsense. 
—The law of nations, as’ it re 


} a rds this 
subject, is shortly and simply. this—That 
to mitigate as much as possible the cala- 


‘Mities and sufferings of warfare, and to 
confine them to powers belligerent, nations 


haye found it convenient mutually to 


adopt. certain principles, which, like the 


Common law of our. own country, have 


become fixed and settled by usage, con- 
firmed by precedents, and illustrated by 
the writings of learned men. ‘These prin- 
ciples have also been adverted to, and 
ratified by treaties between civilized na- 
tions in all ages, and it seems admitted to 
me that this public law, (but for the con- 
juncture under which the late Orders in 
Council are sought to be justified,) esta- 
blishes that countries not engaged in war, 
nor. interposing in it, shall not be affected 
by the differences of contending nations: 
but, to use the very words of the eminent 
judge who now presides with so. much 
learning in the Court of Admiralty, “ upon 
the breaking out of a war,” I read from 
the first volume of Dr. Robinson’s Reports, 


their accustomed trade, with an exception 
of the particular cases of a trade to block- 
aded places, or in contraband articles, and 
of their ships being liable to visitation and 
search.” The learned judge afterwards 
explains the meaning of an accustomed 
trade in the most correct and satisfactory 
manner, and which will be found here- 
after to be a most material explanation. 
After stating the inconveniences which 
war brings upon neutrals, under the most 
impartial administration of the public law, 
he remarks, that still the inconveniences 
are more than fully balanced by the en- 
largement of their commerce ; “ because, 
from the interruption te the trade of belli- 
gerents, it falls-in some degree into the 
lap of- neutrals.” He says also, that 
though a neutral has a right to carry on 
in time of war his accustomed trade, “ yet 
he is not to enlarge it by carrying on a 


time of peace.” Subject, then, to these 
exceptions, the commerce of neutral na- 
tions stands upon this high and most mo- 
dern authority in our own country, in the 
midst of the war with revolutionary France, 
+ untouched by the contentions, or oa 


lar interests, or conveniences of belligerent 


S neutrals, whilst belligerents observe the 
law of nations towards one another. I 
admit that a different state of things may 
arise, concerning which, however, the pub-. 
lic law is not dent) but observes the same 
rinciples of reason and justice. It is 

tter at once to state the very case whieh. 
‘produces the whole controversy, rather 
than imagine others, of 
which may be disputed.—France. issued 


} her decree of the 2ist of Nov. 1806, whieh 


“it is the right of neutrals to carry on» 


trade which he holds by no use or habit in 


powers.—I am ready, ‘however, to admit — 
| that this is omly the ordinary condition of 
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‘(taking it, for the present, ‘in its severest 
_ jnterpretation, uhtouched by any subse- 
-quent constructions), announced a resolu- 
tion to distress this country in a manner 
unauthorized by public law; subjecting to 
capture the ships and cargoes of neutrals 
earrying British commodities and manu- 
factures, or going to, or coming from G. 
Britain, with their accustomed trade. ‘Such 
a decree undoubtedly announced a: rule 
which the law of nations forbids, as being, 
even as between belligerents, (indepen- 
‘dently of the rights of neutrals) an aggrava- 
tionof the sufferings of war which rer 
_ ‘andwise policy equally forbid, and whic 
jg, therefore, unauthorised by the practice 
‘of civilized states ; sucha decree (if carried 
into execution) would invest the bellige- 
rent with a right of retaliation; and, in- 
deed,'as between the belligerents only, 
am not at all anxious to dispute whether 
the very publication of'such an unjust or- 
-dinance would not authorize the bellige- 
‘rent, so offended, to disregard the law of 
nations towards the adversary as far as it 
touched him only: but it would «bean 
utter perversion of’ the very term retalia- 
tion, to.carry it a’ hair’s breadth further, 
until some act was done under the decree, 
as against a neutral, by which the wrong 
done to, and suffered by, the neutral, be- 
‘came injurious in its effect to the offended 
belligerent.—it is, indeed, quite astonish- 
ing to hear the word < retaliation ’ twisted 
and perverted in a manner equally repug- 
nant to grammar and common sense. Re- 
taliation, ‘in the. strict, and literal, inter- 
’ pretation of the word, from re and talio, as 
9 have it in all your dictionaries, signi- 
es to return like for like. Therefore, but 
for the particularity of the case, the term 
retaliation could apply only to the return 
- Of like for like upon the enemy who com- 
mitted the injurious act: by like for like, 
‘Idornot: mean that the act of retaliation, 
‘as against the enemy, must be the same as 
. the enemy’s, which would be quibbling 
with the subject; because, as against him 
who injures me, I may return whatever 
is necessary to repel the injury suffered, 
and to secure me against its consequences. 
It was never, therefore, contended, as.was 
lately supposed ‘by a noble lord, that if an 
‘enemy violated a neutral territory in the 
bv cae of his hostility, the other bel- 
—figerent could only follow him as if he 
‘were hunting him upon the scent: cer- 
tainly not.—There the neutral, from wrong 
or-from ‘weakness, is made the direct in- 
Strument of attack, and he is. bound to 


se me not merely the same path through 
is territory, thus» violated, but any path 


danger arising from the former violation. 
'—All that argument, therefore; is wholly 
beside the question, and'tends only to con- 
found it. So if Avstrikes: me, I may reta- 
liate by striking A; and: my noble and 
learned. friend, who sits*near me, knows 
that the law does not restrict my blow to 
the weight of the adversary’s, but allows 
to justify whatever’is nec “to 
repel it, and to save me harmless. tit 
is a new application of the term retalia- 
tion, that if A strikes me, ‘I may retaliate 
by: striking B. Here the phrase: cannot 
apply, either in grammar, common sense, 
or justice; unless B can some how ‘or 
other be justly implicated in the’offence 
committed upon me by A: the*thing”is 
really so self-evident, that the mind gets 
entangled and darkened by endeavouring 
to make it plainer.—If the Decree, inter- 
dicting neutrals from trading with us, or 
visiting our ports, is executed upon a-neu- 
tral, it is an interdiction which he has no 
right to submit to, because the moment it 
is executed ‘we are: injured by the. inter- 
ruption of his. commerce with us. ‘If he 
submits from favour to the ‘unjust bellige- 
rent, he directly iaterposesin the war, 
and the neutral character is at an end; 
retaliation then would not only be strictly 
applicable, but just and legal, and if he 
submits from weakness, or from any other 
cause not hostile or fraudulent, we have 
an unquestionable right, without any in- 
-vasion of neutrality, to insist, that what-he 
suffers from the enemy he shall consent to 
suffer from us, otherwise ‘he would keep 
an open trade with:the-enemy at-our ex- 


the war, and becoming an instrument of 
its illegal pressure upon us. . In that» case 


plicable perhaps in literal strictness, as it 
applies to the neutral, is substantially: and 
justly applicable to him because-it is in 
fact retaliation upon the enemy, through 
the sides of the neutral, in a case where 
the injury to‘us cannot exist without: the 


suffering, by either of which our com- 
merceé-is alike interrupted. But I cannot, 
my lords, conceive any thing more: pre- 


retaliation upon -a neutral on whom the 
decree has never been executed, because 
it is only by its execution on him, that we 
can be injured ; what. possible right then 


which will best enable me to avert the 


| pence, relieving*him from the pressure of 


also the term retaliation, though -notiap- 


participation of the neutral, in doing or | 


posterous and senseless, than the idea:of 
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can “we: have complain: of,- or to 
any against -neutral, yvwho,: in»: 
shape whatever, has:‘been:made an dnstru 
ment of; injustice by thei enemy? 
~right: can» we:possiblyzhave, 
-his-legalitrade with the enemy, when, :not- 
-withstanding: the>:decree : complained : of, 
twe have:continued in’ .thexundisturbed 
joyment of the whole trade of the neutral, 
gust: the samevas:if the :deoree::hadinever 
existed? How. can)we possibly. retaliate 
aneutral: who -has done: nothing and 
»sufferedmothing, although it issonly by his 
-doing: orn suffering: that: we «can,: by.any 
«possibility, «be But it. has, been 
ssaid:here:formerly ; (Zdo .not:mean be 
irregular. by alluding::to the: argument: of 
‘any: lotd:in particular in: a former debate, ) 
ewere owe! to waitthree months,” till :we 
-could:learn from America,:her dispositions 
-intentions ? Were: we ito: wait three 
“months: more they: were doubtful ?:.and, 
-perhaps; three months afterwards, till they 
“were ascertained: and)acted Cer- 
tainly not my-lords noznor,an hour.after 
-Brance-had acted upon the Decree by con- 
-demnations in her:prize courts; if, America, 
-eognizant vof such: condemnations, had 
submitted 4a the decisions, and, with;the 
-eonsent of: her government, continued her 
,commerce:with France, as with a friendly 
considered ‘that. as 
full evidences of acquiescence 50 but,;m 
lords, the .'term iaequiescence,»as. applied! 
America, like .that».of 
spears; to.me.tobe wholly: unintelligible 
done by France,under 
her odecree,.tabove. all::after.the answer 
-ogtvencteo gen::Armstrong’s demand: of ex- 
cplanation; for -how:.can America: be said 
-to, have acquieseedzinithe interruption of 
commerce jcif. one instance. her 
teommercechad beencinterrupted? The 
okanguage:of the-Decree undoubtddly: would 
-comprehend :the interruption of: her com- 
omerce; because! the British:isles were de- 
uclared:to:be:in a stateiof blockade but 
sthe decree>was:general, and-America had 
otreaty with - rance+-the ation, 
etherefore; to it was 
mot sintended to.interfere withthe relations 
. sof theotreaty,.might be consistent-with the 
stsdnterpretation: ofi:the ‘Decree. 
-any-of syour lordships: (for instance): were 
~-tagive ay public notice;i:thab—all who ven- 
grounds: shouldbe considered 
cas wilful trespassers, it «couldchardly: be 


efaken:to,apply to those who iby your: per- broke :bis lawsevery night. — 
‘had: ke £4 I | conditions before:the Lithvof 


egnission. chad : keys‘of ‘your: park.«But; | 


. M. ;Déeres’s explanation 
-out/of the question, and to stand 
ther,upon the,non-execution of, the De. 
veree, order to-examine- the foundation 
of those ‘dreadful consequences, which, jt 
seems, must. instantly have, fallen upon.us, 
if;we had-waited for. its. execution, and the 
acquiescence» of America. — The -Berlin 
Decree, the:2ist Nov. 1806, had, been 
cissued nearly, 12; months before. ministers 
were driven. to ithe irresistible necessity. of 
counteracting it. Let us examine, there- 
-fore, what; had: been: the. condition: of jn. 
tolerable sufferings in that long and. pain- 
ful interval. «My-noble friend, who, sits at 
othe; end. of the: -bench; behind me, ‘(lord 
sAuckland,), laid before: the house, a short 
-time:ago,‘ the» melancholy detail..of them. 
-+You:had, up very; hith:of Noy. 
‘(the Papers.are .on:the table), a revenue, 
‘not only, untouched by. the: ordinary cala- 
-mities of war,,and, the extraordinary ma- 
chinations of France:to. destroy .it,, but full 
overflowing in every departinent;, be- 
prosperity of any.former time. 
sAs.to our commerce; with America, my 
lords, the. air,was white. with her-sails; and 
‘the was presseddown with, her ship- 
ping, nearly half as. mumerous as our own, 
her produce-into every, port, of 
| England, and: carrying, our. commodities 
Hand. manufactures) into. corner, of 
EKurope.—‘Up .to very date.of your 
Orders’ in Council she continued to take, 
without the least. defalcation, ten, millions 
- of, your manufactures; and she enabled 
~herself to pay for them: by selling: to other 
-Mations: what . her .own,con- 
sumption. She carried this-traffiein 
the face of:the French Decree of the 2ist 
Nov, when you could not do. it for yours 
selves, She did this; Tallow; not as a pe- 
|. nilous. adventure friendship -to you, 
but the: grand. principle ‘of; buman 
action-+to serve herself. «Providence has 
. so, contrived the: structure. .of the: world, 
that, ‘by a; wise, pursuit of. self-interest, 
} every thing is, full-and stands in its proper 
place Youshads so the start: ofvall 
mations, to be quiet,:and 
suffer; things -to stakestheir course ,evety 
advantagedlowed into your Jap. America, 
shave said. continued to.smuggle your 
Rrance; for her own interest, 
| and-Erance contrived .to; buy; them for 


in> the: Lhuidlemes every day,s.buty.they 


sam willing omy lords, “for the: present,” to 


the wade of:the wholeaworld, 


her’s. : ‘Lhe people hyazeed: their,emperor 


is; was.our 


‘ 5 
| 
{ 
, < 
- > 


Nov: his majesty’s ministers unfortanately: 


"neutral frony enterin ; and playing 


vombination to ruin him; and the me- 
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whilst! France had‘ only an empty libel | they 


the of nations stuck: up>on the 
p——g posts in Paris.—This vigorous state: 
ofhealth, which continued up to the:11thof: 


mistook for plethora'or'dropsy, andithey: 
began stabbing themselves instead of'con~: 
sulting their physician: At that period 
not'a complaint was to be heard through- 
out: England, except such as. every war 
mustinevitably produce. I believe; in- 
deeds that out of Doctors’ Commons: the 
existence of the Decree of the 21st of Nov.. 
was scarcely known or heard of. But how 
ig itnow, in consequence of your attempt 
to: counteract what never had: been m 
action? are. beginning 
to: be surrounded: by the: cries‘ of distress 
and discontent in every quarter. My 
lords» the:cause’ is most obvious. 
hadnot'the means of giving effect.to her 
Decree, even. if her policy would have: 
permitted: her to enforce it. She had-no 
ships to turn American navigation out of 
its course; till, in an evil hour, G. Britaim 
stepped'in'to‘help her. Strange asitmay 
appear, my lords, you are employing your 
shipping to‘stop your own trade upon- the 
seas ; you are making prisons of your free 

; to frighten away the only remaining 


the very game of France, by throwing 
America into her arms against yourselves, 
when she would have been provoked 
to fight by -your side if her commerce 
with this: country had’ been interrupted. 
And this, it seems, is retaliation!—My 
lords; the blander of this proceeding, put- 
ting the law and justice of it wholly out of 
the question, so strongly reminds me of a 
curious instance of retaliation, which was 
lately resorted to in Ireland, that I cannot 
help mentioning it to your lordships. No- 
thing’ is further from my mind than any 
national reflection: no man indeed’ ad- 
mires more than I do the character of the 
Irish; they are a noble and a generous 
people, and most remarkable for their 
spirit and genius. It is that vis anime 
pethaps which is supposed now and then, 
amongst the uneducated vulgar, to inter- 
fere with that precision which is the cha- 
racteristic of colder habits. An Irish 
banker, my lords, remarkable for his zeal 
a8a magistrate in suppressing insurrections, 
having become obnoxious to a gang of 
robbers in his neighbourhood, they formed 


thod proposed by these clear-headed peo- 
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y could, find: them: for: this purposes. 
they! beset the:houses-of :many of :his.cus+. 
tomers, and having committed:somethou-. 
sands of these :notes:to the:flames, assems: 
bled! to: rejoice -overcthe eance they: 
had taken-upon the banker, -aecount? 
of their vengeance: cast: 
up by every: body but- themselves. The: 

banker of course was: just: the: gainer: by~ 
every note that was: burned. laughed’ 
heartily; my lords; inithe summer; when’ 
heard this story; buts upon telling itagain’ 
since” last: Now. every: bedy looked grave, 
and scarcely couldi find. out::any joke. 
‘Your Orders Council, my: lords; had’ 
put it in: the: shade.—_How: very: different, 
my-lords,.was the conduct of Mn. Pitt,: 
iwhose: example: I: should: have thought’ 
'would have beens: looked!up: to. A-simi- 


France: | lar Decree had:been issued) by: France: im 


| 17985 and itis but common justice to: that 
| great: minister that Iishould say; thougtr 
differing from: him as.to: the policy: of the’ 
/war, that his: superior’ sayacity passed) it 
_over altogether as beneath the notice of'a 
British: statesman. Perhaps, my  lords;’P 
‘ought to extend that: justice:to- his majes-’ 
ty’s ministers also, since they are general- 
‘ly believed to have taken no. very: active’ 
part in the Orders now under considera- 
tion, which are d to have originat=. 
ed with a person for whom I have a very: 
great regard, and whose talents are un- 
questionable ; but whose experience on 
such. a subject may be questioned ;\ even’ 
with all the assistance of an ingenious 
theorist who, though an able lawyer, 
and a very amiable man, I should not 
have been disposed to follow in so dowht- 
ful and dangerous.a course.—To say the 
truth, my lords, a proceeding of this na- 
ture and extent ought to have been the 
work of many minds, and of minds con- 
stantly engaged in the affairs of practical 
commerce. I have myself lived amongst 
merchants, and have been e in 
more commercial causes and affairs then 
any man (not a merchant) that ever ex- 
isted, unless'I were to except my no~ 
ble and learned friend near me, (Lord 
Ellenborough) whose life has been much 
the same as my own; ‘but St. Luke’s- 
would, nevertheless, have been thought a 
very convenient place of* retirement for 
me, if I had ventured —— a piece 
of conveyancing as the rswe are en- 
gesed in—But, my lords, I feel that I 
ve been wasting your time in thus com- . 
bating by argument what I had a right 


_ ple was to burn all his notes wherever | to consider as admitted, since it is anly of . 
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late, and under the: pressure of ‘the de-: 
‘bates, that his :majesty’s ministers: have’ 
fled from the:spirit and even from the let-' 
ter of their own Orders, and insisted upon: 
their justice even before execution and ac-: 
quiescence ; because the Orders them- 
selves are expressly founded upon the as-: 
sumption of both.—* Whereas certain Or- 
‘ders, establishing an unprecedented sys- 
“tem of warfare against ‘this kingdom, 
“and aimed pull at the destruction 
“of its commerce and resources, were 
some time since issued» by the govern- 
* ment of France, &c. &c.’—* And whereas 
the nations alliance with France, and 
* under hercontroul, were required to give, 
«and have ‘given, and do give, effect to 
«such orders: and whereas his ‘majesty’s 
«Order of the 7th.of Jan.:last has not an- 
swered : the. desired ‘purpose, either of 
* compelling the enemy to recall those or- 
* ders, or of inducing ‘neutral nations to 
«in , with effect, to obtain their re- 
* vocation, but on the contrary, the same 
« have been recently enforced with increas- 
‘ed rigour: .and- whereas. his majesty, 
“under these circumstances, finds himself 
compelled to take further: measures for’ 
* asserting, and vindicating his just rights, 
« &c. &c.’—This Order. therefore, after 
reciting the injurious Decree of France, 


does not proceed upon. its.mere publica- 
tion as a justification’ for retaliation. No. 
It asserts, on the contrary; that the Decree 
of France had been recently enforced 


with encreased rigour. {Lord E: was 
here told across the house that the words 
were ‘encreasing rigour] My lords, the 
participle present or past can make no 

ible difference. is assertion bound 
the authors of the,order to three distinct 
and most important facts. First, that the 
French Decree had: been executed at all, 
without which, the rest of the sentence 
falls to the ground as impossible. 2nd. 
That it had, been executed with rigour ; 
and, thirdly, with encreasing rigour, which 
“expresses. not merely an.act of rigour, but 
a. system of it.—My lords, this part of the 
Order cannot possibly be rejected or put 
aside, because it is the very foundation of 
it, since it goes on to say that under these 
circumstances his majesty had found him- 
self compelled to act. circumstan- 
ces? Is it possible to reject the main and 
even the last antecedent, to wit, the exe- 
cution of the decree with ‘ encreasing ri- 
gour?’ whereas, I.am prepared to 
your lordships (as it has indeed, been re- 
peatedly shewn already) that, at the date 


+ 
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of ‘the Order in Council, the French De. 
cree had not been executed at all; that 
the recital, therefore, is false, and that, for 


any ‘thing that appears to us,’ ministers 


knew it to be false, when they made ig 
the preamble to justify the enacting pan 
of the Order: nay more, my lords, :that 
they ‘knew also the United States ~had- 
not acquiesced even in the publication 
of the Decree; but, on the contrary, 
had made a just. and successful remon. — 
strance against its application to Ame- 
rica.—My lords, this most important 

of the subject was treated the other night 
with such irresistible force and eloquence 
by my friend the noble earl (Grey) 
who sits near me at the table,: that it is 


-with great reluctance I meddle with it at 
, all.. My noble friend, not indeed upon his — 


defence, except to rescue his colleagues 
and himself from the praises bestowed 
upon them for principles, they — disa- 
vowed, and upon the assumption of facts 
which they never acted on, has rendered 
the task not only unnecessary but painful, 
A few dates and sentences however will 


be sufficient to dispose for ever of this part FP 


of the subject. e papers on the table 
have been transposed in the printing, but 
I have put them together, for my own use, 
in their natural order, to prevent confusion 
in referring to them.—The first is the Note 
of the British commissioners, lords Hol- 
land and Auckland, to the American mi-’ 
nisters, dated the 31st of Dec. 1806. By 
that paper, although the Decree of the 21st’ | 
of Nov. had been published above a month, _ 
they repel with indignation, in the name — 
of his majesty, the very idea of a construc- 
tive blockade, which France endeavoured _ 
to consider as an act-of retaliation on this 
country. They express themselves thus: 
‘And with regard to the only specific 
* charge, it is notorious that his majesty has’ _ 
‘ never declared any ports to be in a state — 
‘ of blockade without allotting to that ob- 
‘ ject a force sufficient to make entrance | 
‘into them manifestly dangerous. Such 
‘ principles are in themselves extravagant, 
‘ and repugnant to the law of nations; and 
‘ the pretensions founded 

directed solely against 
‘ Britain, tend to alter the practice of wat 

amongst civilized nations, and utterly to’ 
« subvert the rights and independence of 

neutral powers.’ —Let us now see whether 
it ever occurred to these noble lords, when 


‘they were composing this excellent paper,’ 
that G. Britain could retaliate on America 


upon the bare publication of this Decree, 


a 
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or that they considered it to have ‘been 
executed or acquiesced in. by America : 


. onthe contrary, they go on to say—* The 


‘undersigned cannot, therefore, believe that 
‘the enemy will ever seriously attempt to 
“enforce such a system: if he should, 
‘they: are confident that the good sense of 
‘the American government will perceive. 
‘ thefatal consequences of such pretensions 
‘to its neutral commerce, and that its spi- 
«ritvand regard to national honour vvill 
« prevent its acquiescence in such palpable 
‘violations, &c. If, however, the enemy 
«should carry these threats into execution, 
«and if neutral nations should, contrary 
‘to all expectation, acquiesce in such 


-“usurpations, his majesty might, probably, 


«be compelled to retaliate in his just de- 
« fence, and to adopt towards the commerce 
«of neutral nations with his enemies, the 
same measures which those nations have 
‘permitted to be enforced against the com- 
«merce of his subjects.’—Now, my lords, 
FT appeal to the common sense of any man 
acquainted with the English language, 
whether it is possible for words to express 
more’ positively and unequivocally retalia- 
tion, in our sense of it. So far from con- 
sidering the Decree as executed or acqui- 
esced under, the noble Commissioners say 
they did not believe it would ever be exe- 
euted, but that if it was, they were confi- 


_ dent it would not be acquiesced in by 


America : but if, contrary to expectation, 
she should permit it to be enforced against 
their commerce with G. Britain, then his 
majesty might, probably, be obliged to do 
that which we are all agreed would, in that 
case, have been just and legal.—My lords, 
though my two noble friends held the of- 
ficial pen in the composition of this friendly 
notice to America, yet your lordships can- 
hot suppose it could have accompanied the 
treaty without the full approbation of his 
majesty’s late ministers, and especially of 
my noble friend at the table, whose parti- 
cular department was so immediately con- 
nected with it: and yet my noble friend 
1s supposed, within a short week afterwards, 
to have forgotten every part of this paper, 
arid to have acted on a principle directly 
repugnant to it, by issuing the Order of 
the 7th of Jan. 1807. But why do I say 
my noble friend, since the issuing of that: 
Order was also the act of the cabinet, who 
had only a week before approved of the 
Note of the 3ist of Dec, ?>—My lords, the 
Order of the 7th of Jan. is so far from be- 
ing repugnant to the Note of the 31st of 
Dec. that its preface, as it regards the 
Vou, X. 
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principle of blockade, is the same in toti-. 
dem verbis: for, after reprobating the ille-, 
zal blockade by France, and asserting a. 
right of retaliation on France by an actual. 


blockade, carefully expressing the most. 


technically legal definition of it ; a block-. 
ade which, it-is admitted, on all, hands,. 
neutrals were bound to submit to : it states 
the unwillingness in his majesty to resort. 
to that interruption of accustomed neutral. 
commerce, and then goes on to prohibit. 
only the coasting trade in the manner so 
repeatedly stated and commented on-—— 
Now, my lords, here was no new principle 
of blockade professed, but the.new prin-. 
ciple asserted by France was, on the con- 
trary, reprobated; and, if the enacting. 
part went beyond the just principle of the. 
law of nations meant to be adhered to, 
that could only be a wrong act, as being 
inconsistent with our own avowed princi- 
ples, and to be adjusted between us and. 
America, when complained of, but by no 
means the assertion of a principle totally 
new. It was in application to this part.of 
the subject, my lords, that I introduced 
Sir W. Scott’s definition of ‘ accustomed’. 
trade. It is, perhaps, true, that an Ameri- 
can ship might have gone, in time of peace, 
from a port in Holland to a port of France 
and Spain and Italy, or, vice versa, from 
the others to Holland : but was America 
in the use and habit of such a beneficial 
commerce? On the contrary, is it not no- 
torious that the coasting intercourses be- 
tween those countries were generally car- 
ried on by their own shipping, and Ame- 
rica, therefore, in time of peace, was not in 
the use and habit of such a commerce. 
This, however, I only mention by the bye, 
because if the Order was wrong in that, 
respect, it was only in practice going be- 
yond the old principle,, which was still 
professed to be the rule, and not the adop- 
tion of a principle perfectly new : it was 
open to the complaint of America, and 
would have been considered by the late 
ministers with candour and justice. But 
dates, my lords,. become now more deci- 
sively material. . This Order of Council 
bore date the 7th of Jan. 1806, and my 
noble friend’s letter to our minister in 
America, transmitting this very Order, and 
directing him to communicate it to Ame- 
rica, was written only the day.after its date, 
being the 8th of Jan. _ Now let us see 
whether the noble earl, when he transmitted 
the Order to America, could possibly sup- 
pose that we were proceeding upon a new 
principle of retaliation in consequence of 
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the Decree of France, independently of its 
execution or the acquiescence of America. 
After recommending the Note to your 
minister’s icular attention, he says, 
‘ You will state to the American govern- 
‘ment that his-majesty relies with confi- 
_ ‘dence on their good sense and firmness in 
‘ resisting pretensions which, if suffered to 
* take effect, must prove so destructive to 
‘ the commerce of all neutral nations.’ Is 
it possible to collect from this that he 
thought the execution of the Decree and 
the acquiescence of America immaterial ? 
Nay, even in the following sentence, so 
much commented upon, in which the no- 
ble earl states he had learned that the De- 
cree had in some instances been carried 
into execution by the privateers of France, 
it is quite manifest, by the conclusion of 
the very same sentence, that our retaliation 
could only be justified by the submission 
of America, because it concludesas follows: 
«It cannot indeed be expected that the 
‘ king should suffer the commerce of his 
* enemies to be carried on through neutrals 


‘whilst they submit to the prohibition 


‘which France has decreed against the 


* commerce of his majesty’s subjects.’ The” 


submission, therefore, following a supposed 
execution, is the avowed principle upon 
which a retaliation on America was alone 
anticipated: could any thing indeed be 
more absurd than a-¢contrary construction 
of this letter, when my noble friend had 
been himself a party to all the other pa- 
pers, the terms of. which are so perfectly 
unequivocal ? ‘Is the mind of my noble 
friend, the subject of so much just panegy- 
ric, to be taken, on a sudden, to be inca- 
pable of collecting or retaining its ideas 
even for a week together upon a subject so 
important ?—If these different papers would 
even bear two constructions, which I con- 
tend they cannot, would it not still bé fit 
to adopt that construction which would 
render them consistent with each other ? 
On the debate respecting the Isle of Man, 
I admitted the argument of my noble and 
learned friend on the woolsack to be unan- 
swerable, when he argued, that where the 
language of any man, much more of a 
magistrate, will admit of two constructions, 
that construction ought in fairness to be 
adopted, and was constantly adopted in all 
courts of justice, which went to reconcile 
the parts together, and to reconcile them 
with the duty of the writer, rather than te 
involve him, on the other hand, in absur- 
_ dity and injustice—But it has-been said, 
that Mr. Maddison complained of the Or- 


der of. the 7th of Jan. as inconsistent with 
the law of nations. My lords, that com. 
plaint is the most serious part of the whole 
transaction. The letter of your minister 
in America, which transmitted it to Eng. 
land, bears date, at Washington, the 30th 
of March, 1807 : of course it never reached 
the late ministers, to whom it was address. 
ed, but came to the hands of their successors, 
In such a case, my lords, common candour 
and justice, independently of the interests 
of the country, ought surely to have sug- 
gested the propriety of an immediate com. 
munication with the late ministers on the 
subject of that Order? Ought they notto 
have been made acquainted with the objec- 
tion taken by Mr. Maddison, and been 
consulted upon the facts and the principles 
on which they had proceeded? But, ins 
stead of that course, no part of the pro- 
‘ceeding was ever heard of till the papers 
were lately printed for the use of your 
lordships; and, in the mean time, his ma- 
jesty’s present ministers, without any 
communication, directly or indirectly, 
with us their predecessors, issued the Or- 
ders Council now under consideration; 
and although it has been their constant 
habit to disparage our councils as weak 
and incapable ; they, to serve their own 
purposes, set us up on a sudden as the 
brightest examples, justifying themselves 
under our authority, imputing to us prin- 
ciples we never dreamed of, and the know- 
ledge of facts which never had existence, 
My lords, I have therefore, I think, esta. 
blished that the Order of the 11th of Nov. 
standing upon the execution of the De- 
cree, and the acquiescence of America, is 
wholly unjustified by either: she never, 
indeed, denied the principle of retaliation, 
if it were executed and acquiesced in: so 
far from it, that Mr. Maddison, in his very 
first letter to your minister at Washington 
says, “the respect which the United States — 
‘ owe to their neutral rights will alw 
‘be sufficient pledges that no culp 
‘ acquiescence, on her part, will render 
‘them accessary to the proceedings of 
‘ one belligerent nation, through the vigils 
© of neutrals, against the commerce of its 
‘ adversary.” demand of explanation 
by gen. Armstrong is in full unison with 
this declaration; and the practice cofirm- 
ed the explanation insomuch, that Messrs. 
Monroe and Pinkney, in ‘the summer of 
last year, considered the note of the 31st 
of Dec. to have lost’ its application : and 
‘80 “late as the 18th of Oct. those excel- 


lent persons, who have uniformly exhibit 


__ veins of winds or of calms, which prevail 


try im the best times; and, as the subject 


ed the utmost good faith, and the most 
anxious desire to preserve friendship be- 
tween the countries, because they knew 
their most essential interests to be inter- 
twisted, communicated to the secretary of 
state the construction given by France to 
her Decree, and that the practice had 
been in conformity to that construction. 
—My lords, 1 was indeed astonished to 
hear that no reply had been made to this 
communication, and that Mr. Monroe had 
been suffered to leave England. [Here 
lord Grenville said, And Mr. Rose.’} I 
am obliged to my noble friend for re- 
minding me. And Mr. Rose also, the 
minister of peace to America. They were 
suffered to sail together, in total ignorance 
of the Orders in Council, though publish- 
ed so near the time of their sailing, that it 
must have depended upon the accidental 


on the ocean, whether the proposal of 
ace, or the fresh provocation to quarrel, 
should reach America first, or whether 
they might not meet in a point together. 
This part of the case is therefore closed. 
I pass by altogether, my lords, the news 
from Holland, which, even if it had con- 
tained any proof of the execution of the 
Decree, could not possibly have reached 
England when the Orders in Council were 
determined on, because they bore date 
the third of Nov. only a week before the 
blication of those long and complicated 
etails, which must have been weeks in 
settling: indeed, 1 repeatedly heard the’ 
project itself mentioned, as a thing cer- 
tain, by more than one of its advocates, 
even in the early part of the summer.— 
My lords, it being thus matter of demon- 
stration, from facts uncontradicted, and in- 
capable of contradiction, that the French 
Decree was not executed on America, and 
that she nevér acquiesced, as it regarded 
her, even under its principle. or publica- 
tion; we are brought back again to the 
law of nations: we must be bound by its 
ordinary principles, and governed by their 
universal application. The circumstances 
upon which the new conjuncture has been 
assumed having been removed, there can 
be no other standard, by which. the jus- 
tice of our conduct to other nations can 
be measured.—I shall now therefore, my- 
lords, bring before you and very shortly 
(for the subject lies in the narrowest com- 
) the so of néutrals, as they have 
been settled by the highest authorities, 
and especially by those of our own coun- 
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is now narrowed to the right of imposing 
this constructive blockade, I will shew-. 
you by the best and most modern deci- 
sion, pronounced even in the midst of the 


‘war with revolutionary France, that it is 


inadmissable and illegal. In the case of 
the Juffrow Maria; Schroeder, master, 
reported by Dr. Robinson in his first vol. 
p- 154, which was the case of a vessel 
taken for coming from Havre as a block- 
aded port, sir W. Scot gave judgment in 
these words: < It js perfectly clear that a’ 


‘ before, and that the notification was com- 

‘ municated to the claimants of goyern- 

‘ment, not only that a blockade would be - 
‘imposed, but of a most rigorous kind. 

‘ A blockade may be more or less rigor- 
‘ous, either for the single purpose of 

‘ watching the military operations of the 

‘enemy, and preventing the. egress of 
‘ their fleet, as at Cadiz; or on a more 

* extended scale, to cut off all access of 
‘ neutrals to that interdicted place, which 

«is strictly and properly a blockade: 

‘ for the other is in truth no blockade at 

«all, as far as neutrals are concerned: it 

* is an undoubted right of belligerents to 
* impose such a blockade, though a severe 
‘right, and as ‘such not to be extended 
‘by construction. It operate as a 
‘ grievance ups neutrals, but it is one to 
‘ which, by the established law of nations, 
‘ they are bound to submit. Being, how- 
‘ ever, aright of a severe nature, it is not 
‘to he aggravated by mere construction, 
«and I cannot shut my eyes to a fact that 
‘ presses upon the court; that the block- 
‘ade has not been duly carried into 
‘effect. What isa blockade but to pre- 
‘vent access by actual force. If the 
‘ ships stationed on the spot, to keep up 
‘the blockade, will not use their force for 
‘that purpose, it is impossible for a court 
‘of justice to say there is a blockade 
‘ actually existing at the time so as to bind 
‘this neutral vessel. A contrary prin- 
ciple would spread beyond the individual 
‘case. The property of innocent per- 
‘ sons would be ensnared, and the honour 
‘of our own courtry is invelved in the 


upon this occasion, is remarkable. He 
says, ‘ it is impossible for a court of justice 
‘ to say that a blockade was actually exist- 
‘ing.’ Yet why impossible my lords, if the 
judge were obliged to receive ee, 
the arbitrary mandates of the privy council? 
The proposition, however, that the prize 


courts are bound to proceed according to 


‘blockade had taken place some months. 


‘decision.’ The language of sir W. Scott, — 


| 
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the law of nations, undisturbed by any or- 
“dinances repugnant to them, is much too 
_ important to be rested here: 1 will there- 
fore proceed to establish it by the highest 
judicial authorities of our own counrry, 
sanctioned by the most solemn declara- 
tions from his majesty himself in council, 
in his transactions with other states. In‘ 
pursuing this course, I shall begin with the 
decisions of the common law judges, who 
are frequently brought to the considera- 
tion of this subject, in the cases of policies 
of insurance.—-Your lordships no doubt 
know that when a ship is warranted neu- 
tral, it is not enough that she should have 
been built in the neutral state, or should 
be the property of, or navigated by, her 
subjects, but that she must also be navi- 
gated according to the law of nations, so 
as to emancipate her from just capture, 
and thereby secure to the underwriter the 
protection of the neutral flag; otherwise, 
the warranty being broken, he is discharged 
_ from the risk. This principle has brought 
many cases before the courts, when par- 
ticular governments have taken upon them 
to make ordinances and regulations con- 
_ trary to the law of nations, and without 
the consent of other states. If this could 
be legally done by any particular state, 
our courts here would be bound to respect 
such ordinances as engrafted on the law 
of nations; but the most solemn deci- 
sions run uniformly to the contrary. Ifa 
Court of Admiralty, indeed, condemns in 
general terms, pronouncing against the 
neutrality, the question cannot arise, be- 
- cause full faith must be given to the acts 
of courts of competent jurisdiction ; but if 
{as very frequently has been the case) they 
condemn for the breach of an ordinance 
or regulation made by a particular state, 
not supported by the general law of na- 
tions, the courts uniformly pronounce such 
ordinances to be absolutely void—My 
lords, the cases are many in number, and 
I might cite them from memory, having 
been concerned as tounsel in all of them, 
for more than the last 20 years, but I will 
‘content myself with a fewwhich are directly 
in point, arid when the :most eminent judges 
have presided in our courts.—In the case 
of Mayne against Walter, where a ship, 
warranted Portuguese, was condemned in 
_ France, because she had an English super- 
‘cargo on board, contrary to a French or- 
dinance, it was held that the sentence did 
not falsify the’warranty. Lord Mansfield 
‘saying, that ‘ it was an arbitrary and op-. 


‘ pressive regulation, contrary to the law 
x 


‘of nations ;’ and in a subsequent case, 
though the ee was shut out by the 
generality of the sentence, lord Mansfield 
said, ‘ The law of nations is founded jn 
“eternal principles of justice; but bel- 
‘ligerent powers frequently make regu. 
‘lations for themselves, which, being ‘no 
«part of, or, perhaps repugnant to, the 
«law of nationsydo not bind other states’ 
—But the subsequent cases of Pollard and 
Bell, and Bird and Appleton, are so abso- 


lutely decisive, that they may finish your 


lordships trouble upon this part of the sub. 
ject: In the first of these cases, a ship, 
being warranted Danish, was captured b 
the French, and condemned as prize, be- 
cause the captain was an enemy ; so ex- 
pressed on the face of the sentence. _ The 
court were unanimously of opinion, that 
it did not falsify the warranty. Lord 
Kenyon said, ‘this is one of the numerous 
« questions that have arisen in consequence 
‘of the extraordinary sentences of con- 
* demnation passed by the Courts of Ad- 
‘ miralty in France during this war, which 
‘ have proceeded in a system of plunder; 
‘ but still, until the legislature interferes, we, 
‘ sitting here in a court of law, must give 
‘ credit to the sentences of courts of com- 
‘ petent jurisdiction. If, therefore, in this 
‘ instance, the French courts had condemn. 
‘ed on the grounds that she was not Da- 
‘ nish property, we should have been con- 
‘cluded, and must, reluctantly, have de- 
‘clded: but I concur with lord Mansfield 
‘in opinion, that it is not competent to 
‘ any ‘individual state to add to the law of | 
‘ nations by its own arbitrary ordinances, 
‘. without the concurrence of other states; 
and he concludes thus—‘ On the whole, 
‘ therefore, I am of opinion, that, 7 
‘we should have been concluded by 
“sentence, if the ship, contrary to jus- 
‘tice, had been condemned as not being 
‘ Danish, yet as the court abroad has endea- 
‘ youred to give other supports to its judg- 
‘ment which do not warrant it, and have 
‘ stated, as the foundation of the sentence 
* of condemnation, one of their own ordi- 
‘nances, which is not binding on other 
‘ nations, this sentence does not prove that 
‘the ship in question was not a neutral 
‘ ship,’ —The language of that truly emi- 
nent judge, Mr. Justice Lawrence, is no less 
remarkable; because, in agreeing with 
lord Kenyon, he’refers to the state paper 
in the Collectiana Juridica, signed by sir 
George Lee, Dr. Paul, the king’s Advo- 
cate, and sir Dudley Ryder and lord Mans- 
field, then attorney and solicitor general, 
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‘which I-shall presently have occasion to 


refer to, and which is absolutely conclu- 


sive upon the doctrine I am maintaining. 
Inthe other case of Bird and Appleton, 
which isthe last I shall refer to, and which 
followed. in a few terms after the other, 
lord Kenyon declared, that he adhered 
‘to the opinion he had before delivered, 
and maintained, as an indisputable propo- 
‘sition, ‘ that Courts of Admiralty are to 
‘ proceed according the jus gentium, or on 
‘the treaties between particular states; 
that even such treaties do not alter the 
‘jus gentium, with respect to the rest of 
the world; and that one state has no au- 
“thority, by ordinances of its own, to vary 
“the general law of nations as to other 
*states.’—Now, my lords, unless there was 
a fixed, settled, and known law of nations, 
which judges, as learned men, could refer 
to, and by which they were bound to re- 
gulate their decisions, how is it possible 
that these judgments could have been 
pronounced ? and would they not apply 
equally to arbitrary condemnations of your 
own Court of Admiralty, if they came, in 
the same manner, before them? I have the 
highest authority, as well as the reason of 
the thing, to maintain that they certainly 
would; because lord Hale, speaking of 
the Court of Admiralty, says, ‘ the juris- 
diction of this court is not founded or 
‘bottomed upon the authority of the civil 
« law, but hath both its power and jurisdic- 
“tion by the law and custom of the realm, 
«and the common law judges have the ex- 
‘ position of such statutes as concern the 
‘ extent of the jurisdiction of these courts, 
* whether ecclesiastical or maritime.’ The 
law of nations, therefore,.as administered 
in our prize courts, is part of the law of 
the land.—My lords, the passage in the 
Answer to the Prussian Memorial, which 


I said I would refer to, is an unanswerable 4 


confirmation of the doctrine that the law 
of nations cannot be altered by a particu- 
lar state. Those eminent judges, in the 


name of his majesty, answer the Prussian 


_ objection thus: « By Courts ‘of Admi- 
‘ralty, according to. the’ law of nations, 
‘all captures at sea have been immemoria- 
‘ bly jadged of in every country of: Eu- 

‘rope.’—And again: ‘Had it been in- 
‘tended to introduce any variation from 

. ‘the law of nations, it could orily be done 
“by a treaty in writing. The parties in- 

“terested, and the Court of the Admiralty, 
“could not otherwise take notice of it.’ 

- But this is mot the doctrine alone of the 

common law judges and of eminent law- 


-vour of England. 


yers and civilians giving their opinions to 
the .crown ; it stands upon themost 
doubted authority of the British Court of 
Admiralty itself, as coming from the mouth 
of the present truly eminent and learned 
judge who presides in. it—Sir‘W. Scott, 
in the case of the Swedish convoy, as re- 
ported by Dr. Robinson, (Reports, p. 349.) 
expressed himself thus: ‘In forming my 
« judgment, [trust it has not escaped my re+ 
‘ collection for one moment whatiit is that 
‘the duty of my situation calls for from 
*me; namely, to consider myself as sta- 
« tioned here not to deliver occasional and 
‘shifting opinions to serve present pur- 
‘ poses of particular national interest, but 
* to administer with indifference that jus- 
‘ tice which the law of nations holds out 
« without distinction to independent states, 
« some happening to be neutral and some 
‘ belligerent. The seat of judicial autho- 
‘ rity is indeed locally here in the belli-- 
« gerent country, according to the known 
¢ law and practice of all nations ; but the 
« law itself has no locality, it is the duty of } 
« the person who sits here to determine this 
€ question exactly as they would determine 
‘ the same question if sitting at Stockholm.’ 
Now, is it possible that any judge, but, 
above all, such a judge as sir W. Scott, 
could hold this language, only because in 
that particular case no Order in Council 
had been sent to dictate a judgment in fa- 
If that was his meaning, 
could any thing be so grossly false as the 
whole admirable doctrine by which he up- 
held and ever will uphold the justice and 
dignity of his court—what signified his 
station, or the duties of it, if the king’s 
council could peremptorily dicate to him? ~ 
How could such a man predicate to all na- 
tions a proposition which was a gross fraud 
upon all of them? Was it the same thing 
‘whether he was sitting in London or at 
‘Stockholm, when he was within an 
English mile of Whitehall, where an Eng- 
lish Council could positively dictate to him, 
and ‘by which, after having decided» one 
case according to the law of nations, a 
hundred others standing before the court 
in consimili casu might be decided bya 
new rule imperative upon his decision, 


however repugnant to the law upon which 


he had before acted, and by which he de- 
clared he was to be governed ?——My lords, 
having established, by the authority of;our 
greatest judges, dead and living, that anew 
and arbitrary rule cannot'be given to the . 
Court of ‘and Prizes, and like- 


-wise “by-the most eminent judges of the 


i! 
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Admiralty Court, dead and living, I will 
add ‘but one more: decision, which I con- 
‘sider to be ‘a most important one, because 
it is the authority of a statesman.—In 
matters indeed that regulate the inter- 
course between nations, their 
opinions ought to outweigh any others, 
as they are most frequently assisted in 
forming them by the most eminent per- 
sons of their times. But what must render 
the authority of the work I mean to cite 
from peculiarly authoritative is, that it was 
written in defence of the maritime rights 
of this country against the armed neu- 
trality which several nations had set on 
foot, contending against the right of search 
of neutral ships for the property of ene- 
mies, on the principle that free bottoms 
made free goods. My lords, upon what 
authority did this able author support the 
— of his country, which are the main 
pillars of its strength? Upon what argu- 
ments did he unanswerably maintain that 
free boitoms did not and could not make 
free s? Upon no other, my lords, 
and none else could be nec , than 


that it had been so settled by the uniform 

ice of nations grown up into the posi- 
tive law of Europe, and that no state, nor 
any combination of states, could alter it 


for-their own interests against G. Britain, 
without her consent. But remove the 
principle for which I am now arguing, and 
what becomes of this boasted privilege ? 
For if we'take upon ourselves to alter the 
public law to suit our own convenience, 
without the consent of other nations, what 
is to prevent other nations, standing upon 
our own example, from returning back the 
new principle upon us, and from maintain- 
ing that free bottoms shall make free 
s? The able and convincing argu- 
ment of the author was, therefore, only 
triumphant upon the principle I am main- 
‘taining, it was not the triumph of a day. 
He tells us, in his preface, that he repub- 
lished his work after an interval of forty- 
three years, without altering a sentence 
of it. I cannot give to this excellent per- 
formance the favourite phrase of a le 
‘to ‘ministers, because the author is still 
livmg. I borrowed the book from ‘my 
noble friend and countryman who sits near 
‘me at the table, (the earl. of Lauderdale) 


whose title to it I take for b’ 
‘purchase; but another 


‘come to its doctrines and cae higher 
(though I hope not soon) b igher 
serve this volume, as it will soon be 2 


curious fragment the former law of 
the civilized world: I read, my lords, 
from the work of the aged and learned 
earl of Liverpool—there can be no irregu- 
larity m naming him, as it is not as a peer, 
or as connected with the debate, but-as an 
eminent author on the subject which en. 
gages us—The noble author,: speaking of 
e neutrals who were setting up the prin. 
ciples of the armed neutrality, says—* they 
‘ pay also no attention to respected autho- 
‘rities of all ancient writers on the same 
« subject, such as Grotius, Puftendorff, Byn- 
‘ kershock, Vattel, and many others, tf 
‘ cause they find that the decisions of those 
‘writers are uniformly unfavourable to 
‘ their pretensions: they pay as little at. 
‘tention to the principles which have im. 
‘ memorially governed all courts of mari- 
‘ time jurisdiction through a succession of 
“ages, and which have been handed dowa 
«in a series of records, or authentic docu- 
‘ments published during the course of 
‘many centuries; in short they 
‘determined to establish a new code of 
‘maritime jurisprudence, better adapted 
‘ to their own views, and present interests.’ 
And in the body of the work, near its con- 
clusion, your lordships will find this ad- 
mirable passage—‘ Upon the whole, there- 
« fore, I will now beg permission to con- 
«clude, that the naval power of England 
* hath been conducted, during the present 
‘ war, with no less justice than spirit; that 
‘ the faith of our sovereign is as spotless as- 
« his courage ; and that the honour of our 
‘country 1s unblemished. The basis of 
« just complaint, therefore, being thus re- 
* moved, those idle clamours, which have’ 
‘ been founded upon it, by no means merit 
‘our attention. To charge England with 
‘ambition must appear so absurd, to all 
‘« who understand Ki nature of her govern- 
‘ ment, that at the bar of reason it ought 
‘rather be treated as a calumny than ae- 
‘ cusation: possessed of every blessing 
« which civil government can produce, she 
‘ isopen to no temptation with which am- — 
‘ bition might seduce her. Pursuits of that — 
‘ kind might possibly operate tothe destruc- _ 
‘ tion of her constitution, and her system of 
« happiness rr be subverted by the aug- 
‘ mentation of her power. It must 
« be the interest of England to protect 
¢ just tights of commerce, and to support — 
_€ those principles which promote the l- 
‘ bour of mankind, since she herself ¢am | 


“¢ only be great from the virtuous industry 


of 
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‘ ae for the operation of her commercial 
* capital, is the point to which all her po- 
‘Jiey should tend; and if ever, forsaking 


_ (these maxims, she should seek to enlarge 


‘her power by any acts of ambitious in- 
‘justice, may she then, for. the welfare of 
‘the human race, cease to be any longer 
«great or powerful? Her courts of mari- 
‘time jurisdiction are more wisely calcu- 
‘ Jated to preserve the freedom of naviga- 
‘tation, than those of any other country : 


- 4as they are not subject to the controul of 


her executive power, the passions of her 
«Princes or Ministers can never influence 
‘the decisions of them.’—-My lords, you 
cannot but have observed that the noble 
author holds so high the honour of G. 
Britain, that he even wishes, that her great- 
ness may not survive her justice; may he 


never see their cotemporary declension. 


The noble earl, so eminent in commercial 
learning, selected for his title a place 
raised from an insignificant village, even 
within all our memories, to an immense 
flourishing city ; whose environs, like our 
own, are bespangled for miles with the 
cheerful and costly habitations of men, al- 
most all arising trom the trade of Ame- 


_rica, which these Orders are calculated to 


extinguish ; for the slave trade did not 
amount to a tenth of her commerce. I 
hope he will not, through their operation, 
see this great city fast returning to a 
in. of this noble earl, 
as Mr. Burke did formerly of the vener- 
able earl of Bathurst, who remembered 
America only a small speck in the mass 
of national interest, yet growing, even 
in her trade with England, to equal in 
commerce the whole habitable world, I 


might say, ‘ fortunate indeed if he shall 


‘ live to see nothing which shall vary the 
ie ct, and cloud the setting of his 
ay. —My lords, it may be now asked, 
whether I mean to contend upon all these 
authorities, that. the Judge of the Ad- 
miralty ought not to the Orders in 
Council intoexecution. It may probably 
be said, that my argument. goes. to that 
full-extent; since if it be not competent 
his majesty to dictate to his my 
courts a rule repngnant to the law of na- 
tions, the rule given by the Orders ought, 
according to my doctrine, tobe: resisted 
by these courts. My answer, my lords, 
to this seeming dilemma is by far. the most 
important part of the whole subject, and it 


_ Was for that reason I insisted, at such 


length, upon the injustice of introducing 


mto the preamble of the Order, 


which had no existence ; because I maintain, 


that without such preamble the Judge of 
the Admiralty could not, consistently with 
all the authorities, and. most especially 
with his own, have given effect to the ex- 
ceptionable parts. But with the preamble, 
the truth of which he is bound by, I have 
not contended that the Order is: not a law 
to his court.—I admit, my lords, in the 
fullest extent, that it is the king’s office and 
duty in the state to communicate with the 
Courts of the Admiralty and Prizes, and to 
issue orders, from time to time, for their 
government, The king alone can promul- 
gate who are enemies and who are not; 
or what nations he chooses to consider his 
enemies, even before any declaration of 
hostilities. Without such actsof state the 
Courts of Admiralty.and Prizes could do 
nothing. I admit that it would be for the 
king, in the very case before us, to pro- 
mulgate to the Court of Admiralty the 
hostile Decree of France; and if the 


fact were so, to promulgate also that. 


it had been executed upon America, and 
her non-resistance to its execution. I 
admit also, that if his majesty, from un- 
just or mistaken councils, is- advised to 
promulgate such execution and non-resis- 
tance, that state of things is not traversable 
in the court of Admiralty, but must be 
implicitly received as the fact. And, fi- 
nally, I admit that the rule given by the 
king, upon the facts which he promulgates, 
must be received and acted upon by the 
court, unless, in the judgment and con- 
| science of the judge, it be plainly and 
manifestly repugnant to the law of nations. 
But Ido maintain and positively assert, 
that, in the very case before us, the Order 
of the Ist of Nov. without its preamble; 
would have been manifestly repugnant to 
the law of nations; and that the judges-of 
the courts of Admiralty, and the courts of 
izes, ought to have refused to act upon 
it. If Tam wrong in this, let us hasten to 
obliterate, from our sélemn judgments and 
‘our declarations of state to other nations, 
propositions which are manifestly false and 
fraudulent. My lords, there are man 
other occasions which produce perpetual 
orders and directions from his maj. to his 
prize courts. His majesty, ‘having pro- 
mulgated who are his-enemies, is bound to 
watch over the safety of the state; he 
therefore promulgates blockades, accord- 
ing to his direction of the national force ; 
and he also may make new declarations of 


as implements of war, which were before 


contraband, when articles come into use . 
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imocent: this is not, as was imagined, | 
the exercise of discretion over contraband : 
the law of nations prohibits contraband, 
and it isthe Usus Bellici, which,. shifting 
from time to time, makes the law to shift | 
with them. So the king may relax from 
the utmost rights of war, and from its ex- 
treme severities: on that principle we 
have‘ long relaxed, till lately, from the rule 
.of 56; and captors are implicitly bound 
by these relaxations. The court of Admi- 
ralty can take all such facts from his ma- 
jesty alone, and the rule also in every pos- 
sible case not manifestly repugnant to the 
law of nations; but, of the 
statutes which I now hasten to, if an order 
were manifestly repugnant to it, the courts 
would be bound to presume, that his maj. 
had been deceived, as courts of law fre- 
quently decide his maj. has beendeceived in 
his grants, and that he did not mean to violate 
the most sacred of all trusts, the confidence 
which nations repose in one another.— 
I know, however, that it will be still said, 
that, although an arbitrary and unjust or- 
der, directing a manifest departure from 
the established law of nations, might be a 
breach of that trust which states repose:in 
one another, yet that the abuse of any 
jurisdiction does not limit or affect its ex- 
tent; that it is for the crown, and not for 
the legislature, to communicate with prize 
courts; and that my argument proves too 
much in another respect, since, if the law 
of nations could not be altered by the 
king, so neither, upon my own principles, 
soot it be altered by parliament itself. 
This observation is said to have. been 
used, in another place, by a person, whose 
talents and learning no man respects 
more than I do, but I confess I should not 
have thought that this arrow could come 
from such a quiver; because no doubt 
parliament can no more alter the law of 
nations, consistently with right and jus- 
tice, than the king: but it would be 
trifling with the subject not immediately 
to. answer, that against the injustice of 
jament there can be no redress fora 
itish subject: the supreme government 
must be vested somewhere, and in parlia- 
"ment it is vested: this is the true answer, 
and it leads directly only remain- 
ing consideration, viz. ther, supposin 
the jurisdiction contended for to bon 
been once a branch of the prerogative, it 
has not been taken away by the ancient 
‘statutes of the realm.‘This subject, my 


lords, is highly interesting, and the result 
will be found most honourable to cant 


country, because it will be seen that whilst 
other nations were énly emerging from’ 
barbarism, and before they had settled 
under that politic and moral dominion: 
which long usage has since established:in: 
‘Europe; yet that England, even then: 
England, which has ever been the mor- 
ing star, (may God avert her ever appear- 
ing as the star of the evening to mark -the’ 
setting of civilized nations!) England, 
which seems to have been planted on the 
skirts of the world to shew the light to 
every part of it, and planted upona tower 
to be seen like other lights from a dis. 
tance, and to be secure from violence, 
England embodied into her own laws the 
rights and privileges of other nations, well 
earning the enlightened praise which the 
president Montesquieu has bestowed upon 
her.—Our wise and prudent ancestors 
saw, even in the very infancy of com- 
merce, the principles upon which alone it 
could prosper; and, knowing that it can 
no more live under the sceptre of power 
than the natural world can exist without 
the free circulation of the atmosphere 
which surrounds it, they guarded it even 
against the prerogatives wisely entrusted 
to her sovereigns, and placed it in the 
states of the kingdom representing the 
whole peeple whose interests depended 
upon its security.—Let it not be thought, 
my lords, that by thus contrasting the 
king’s power with the authority of par- 
liament, I seek to abridge the just prero- 
gatives of the crown, or, by an unworthy 
Jealousy, to degrade the king’s high as 
nity and character in the state: 

on the contrary to exalt them. It is by 
mistakingly bringing forward the king as 
an adverse party, and by ascribing to him 
the motives which govern individual men, 
that his sovereignty is tarnished. -To 
those who misunderstand our one 
it appears to be a startling proposition 

‘ the king can do no wrong,’ but to those _ 
who do understand it, the maxim is plaim 
and simple; for he can certainly dom — 

who in fact can do ing; the 

constitution knows nothing of the king, as 
an individual, so as to estimate his indivi- 
dual actions: he is known only as the — 
head of all the national councils; his of 
fice is not merely executive or passively 
legislative; no, he presides every where: 
the laws are made by the king im his par- 
liament, and they are the king’s laws when 
made. They are administered by the 
king in all his courts, which are then bis 
council ; for lord Coke says, in his third 


| 
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Institute that the king’s council is * secun- 


«dum subjectam materiam ;’ and, therefore, 


when it was said, in a statute of Richard 
ii. that offenders were to be brought be- 
fore the king and his council, to answer 
for offences against the act, it was held by 
all the judges that the subject matter be- 
ing legal, the courts of law were intended 
as his council. For. other matters, his 
majesty has, in like manner, a variety of 
councils: the privy council, for high mat- 
ters of state, and inferior councils. upon 
subjects ecclesiastical, military, or naval. 
In all of them the king is for ever present, 
supreme, and predominant, and he can 
have no guide but the constitution, nor 
any personal interest by what councils he 
shall be assisted. Neither, my lords, do 
I forget or desire to affect in any manner 
the war prerogative of the king: it is 
created by the perils and exigencies of 
war, for the public safety, and by its 
perils and exigencies is therefore limited. 
—The king may lay on a general.embargo, 


and may do various other acts. growing out. 


of sudden emergencies ; but in all these 
cases, the emergency is the avowed cause, 
and the act done is as temporary as the oc- 
casion. The king cannot change, by his 
prerogative of war, either the law of na- 
tions or the law of the land, by general and 
unlimited regulations, even putting the 
statutes out of the ‘question, which I am 
about to bring before you. In the year 
1709 queen Anne’s ministers would not 
advise her maj. to suspend the laws under 
which corn was exportable, though fa- 
mine was in a manner staring us in the 
face: she assembled her parliament, and 
told them that she had done-all she could 
in the mean time, by issusing proclama- 
tions against forestalling. The example 


was followed by lord Hardwick, in 1756, 


and has been considered to be the rule 
ever since. I therefore admit the king’s 
war prerogative, in the utmost extent to 
which it has ever been considered to be 
legal or constitutional since the wera of the 
revolution. The statutes, my lords, which 
I shall now bring before you, begin with 
Magna Charta. I shall state them with 
the exception of two, which I have.added, 
as they have been brought together in a 
most excellent Treatise upon the Orders in 
Council, written by a gentleman who is 
frequently an ornament of your bar~— 
[Lord Lauderdale, at the table, said.some- 
thing to lord Erskine.] I speak only from 
report ; I know nothing more.—My lords, 


the rights of merchant strangers) ii amity. 


with the crown, to a free and open trade 
with England, is expressly settled by the 
30th chapter of Magna Charta., The 
words are—‘ Omnes mercatores nisi pub- 
‘lice antea prohibiti fuerint habeant sal- 
‘vum et securum condactum exire de 
‘ Anglia et venire in Angliam et morari 
‘et ire per Angliam tam per terram quam 
‘ per aquam ad emend’ et vendend’ sine 
‘ omnibus tollis malis per antiquas et reetas 
‘ consuetudines preterquam.in tempore 
guerre.’ —I understand that these last 
words have been attempted to be constru- 
ed to confine the privileges of the statute 
to atime of universal peace; but all the 
antecedent words, as well as those which 
immediately follow, are utterly repugnant 
to such a construction: the antecedent 
words declare that they shall have safe con- 
duct, whieh is only applicable when from 
the kingdom being at war with some na- 
tions and at peace with others, the safe 
conduct becomes necessary for strangers 
whose countries are at peace; and the 
words immediately following are abso- 
lutely decisive :. because instead of going 
on after the words ‘ preterquam in tempore 
guerre,’ to provide another rule for a state 
of war as opposed to a general state of 
peace, the words are— et si sint de terra 
contra nos guerina;’’ i. e. if the merchant 
strangers to whom privileges are before 
given, if their nations are at peace, shall 
happen to be at war, then another rule is 
directed ; which manifestly shews that 
the statute provided different rules for 
merchant strangers in amity, and for those 
whose nations were at war when the king- 
dom was at peace with some ‘countries 
and at. war with others. But 14th Ed- 
ward iii. stat. 2. ch. 2. puts this matter 
wholly at rest; for the words of that act 
are, “ that all merchant strangers, except 
those which be of our enmity, may with- 
out let, come into Engiand with their 
merchandize.” Now the words “ except 
those which be of our enmity”’ are utterly 
inconsistent with a general state of peace; 
because they are employed to confine the 
privilege to those not at war, which would 
be wholly inapplicable, except when the 
kingdom was at peace with some nations 
and at war with athers. There are other 
statutes, (four or five in number) in the 
time of Edw. iii. but as they are express- 
ed in the very same ,terms, it is unneces- 


sary to cite them for this part of the case, 


which goes only. to establish that Magna 

Charta.and all .the other statutes not only 

have their effet when the country is at 
$Q 
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war with some nations and at peace with 
others, but can have-no possible applica-" 
tion to any other state of things. With 
regard to: the meaning of the words, 
“unless before publicly prohibited,” I 
need not trouble your lordships with any 
arguments, because it is expressly laid 
down by lord Coke, in his commentary 
on Magna Charta, that the public pro- 
hibition can only be the prohibition of 
arliament.— The next point therefore, 
is, what are the privileges so given to 
merehant strangers in amity, in a time 
of war with other countries which par- 
hiament alone can take away? My lords, 
the words are so express that I do not 
know how to raise an argument on their 
construction, or how to make them plain- 
er than by ek them. By Magna 
ave safe conduct to 
come into England, to stay, and to return 
with their merchandize. By 14 Edw. HL. 
they are, without let, to come into” Eng- 
land with their Merchandize, and safe 4 
tarry and return. The 18th of the same 
king enacts, ‘ that the sea be open to all 
«manner of merchants to pass with their 
« merchandize where it shall please them:’ 
And by 28 Edw. iii. c. 13, sec. 3, it is en- 
acted, ‘ that no manner of ship, which is 
‘ fraught towards England’ or elsewhere, 
«be compelled to come to any port of 
‘ England, nor here to abide against the 
* will of the masters and mariners of the 
‘same, or of the merchants whose goods 
« they be.’ And then, after giving them a 
free market upon the accustomed duties, it 
goes.on—‘ So that the masters, mariners, 
* and merchants, after they have sold that 
« which pleaseththem of the said s, ond 
« paid thereof the custom, may freely de- 
* part, and go with their _— and all the 
« remnant of their goods, whither it shall 
« please them, without custom thereof to 
«be paid ; and that none, of what condi- 
‘ tion that he be, shall disturb any ship 
‘ charged with merchandize, to come to 
«any port of England, but to the port 
‘where the masters, mariners, and mer- 
* chants, will first, of their free will, arrive ; 
‘ nor, after they have arrived, shall meddle 
‘ with the sale of the same merchandizes, 
« nor disturb the merchants, nor their ser- 
 vants, that they may not themselves, by 
‘ their own hands, according as to them 
‘ best may seem for their profit, sell and 
« deliver their merchandizes, at what time, 
‘and to whom it shall best them please ; 
“« and if any’set disturbance, he shall incur 


‘ing to the quantity of the trespass,’ — 
This last act is not printed amongst those 
I alluded to, and it appears to have been 
confirmed in the reign of Rd. ii. in these 
remarkable words, ‘ Notwithstanding an 

“ordinances to the contrary ;’ upon which 
I can put no other construction, than that 
there had been ordinances repugnant to 


these statutes, which are thereby declared 


to be illegal. ‘There are also several other 
statutes to the same effect, both antecedent 
and subsequent, with which I need not fas 
tigue your lordships’ attention, already, I - 
am afraid, but too much exhausted.—M 
lords, I cannot conceive how any possible 
construction can be put upon these sta- 
tutes, more especially on the 28 Edw. iii, 
confirmed by that of Rd. ii. except that 
the free trade of merchant strangers in 
amity cannot be abridged, or controuled, 
or altered, without the authority of par- 
liament. Indeed our history will furnish 
a strong confirmation to whoever will take 
the trouble to refer to it, that all the acts 
were passed to secure the infant commerce 
of the country from the interruptions which 
it must otherwise have suffered from the 
arbitrary ordinances of its princes, in the 
perpetual wars they were engaged in— 
But it may be said, that my argument upon 
these statutes proves too much. It m 
be asked, whether I mean to contend that 
when it is enacted by 28 Edw. iii. ¢ that 
‘no manner of ship fraught towards Eng- 
‘ land or elsewhere, be compelled to come 
‘ to any port of England, or to abide there 
‘ against the will of the mastets.’ It may 
be asked, (Isay,) whether I mean to contend 
that the king cannot, in time of war, com- 
pel merchant strangers to abide here by a 
general embargo? My lords,I have already 
admitted the king’s power in that respect, 
with its just limitations, viz. upon tempo- 
rary exigencies of state, but not by gene- 
ral or unlimited restraints, which must be 
enacted by parliament: this is expressly 
declared to be the Jaw by lord Hale, in bis | 
Treatise De Portibus Maris. I may be | 
asked further, whether, when the statute _ 
enacts that no manner of ship fraught to 
England, or elsewhere, shall be compelled 
to come into England, I mean to contend, 
that the king cannot direct the navy to 
seize vessels of merchant strangers, though 
in amity, entering blockaded ports, or 
carrying on any other illegal traffic ? To 
such question I should answer, certainly no-" 
I mean no such thing; because merchant 
strangers in amity are bound to observe 


‘ a grievous forfeiture to the king, accord- 


the public laws of civilizedstates ; because, 


| 
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when the statutes speak of their trade, and 
afford their protection to it, they mean, of 
course, to protect that trade only, which is 
sanctioned by the general law and customs 
of nations; and- because it could be no 
compulsion, properly speaking, upon a 
merchant stranger, to enforce upon him 
that rule which he is bound, by the muni- 
cipal law ard justice his own Country, 

‘toobserve. From this admission, my lords, 
it may perhaps be argued that I am brought 
back to the mere question of the law of 
nations ; since, if it be admitted that the 


king, notwithstanding the statutes, may 


nevertheless extend his authority over 
merchant strangers tothe full extent which 
the law of nations warrants; and if it be 
also true that he cannot alter the law of 
nations, merchant strangers would then be 
completely protected by that rule, and the 
statutes would be altogether useless. My 
lords, the answer to this objection is a very 
plain one :—Without the statutes the king 
could not violate the law of nations, so as 
to affect merchant strangers, except under 
evil and impeachable council; yet still 
the rights of such merchants would be le- 
gally affected ;_ but, if their rights can be 
rought under the protection of the sta- 
tutes, the Orders breaking in upon their 
trade would, in that case, be utterly null 

. and void, and would be no rule to the 
courts.—My lords, I have but one thing 
more to add on this part of the case, and 
that is to press upon your lordships the 
. palpable absurdity of permitting the exer- 
cise of the war prerogative to be an cxcep- 
tion to the operation of the statutes, sup- 
posing my construction of them should 
appear to your lordships to be in other re- 


spects just; because, to argue for an uni-— 


versal dispensing prerogative in the king, 
or rather a non-application of the statutes 
to atime of war, by reason of the king’s 
prerogative in war, the same absurdity 
would follow as to argue that, during war, 
the king can alter the law of nations ;_ be- 
cause the protection given to merchant 
strangers, by the statutes, having no kind 
of application but when we are at peace 
with some nations and at war with others, 
(since in a state of universal peace no pro- 
tection is wanted) the exercise of such a 
War prerogative would not be an exception, 
but the total annihilation of the rule. Ifthese 
statutes then, my lords, apply to protect 
merchant strangers in amity, in time of 
‘war with other nations, and if the king’s 
‘war prerogative cannot dispense with such 
protection, nothing remains but to examine 
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whether the provisions of these Orders in 
Council be repugnant to the statutes —My 
lords, their repugnancy to them is self- 
evident. 1 have been, indeed, astonished 
to hear it repeatedly asserted, that the Or- _ 
ders in Council ‘ do not compel any Ame- 
rican vessel to come into England,’ and 
that all regulations, therefore, imposed 
upon them here, are only indulgencies 
introduced if they come here spontaneous- 
ly. Let us try the truth of this proposi- 
tion, as it applies to American vessels — 
sailing before notice of the Orders. My 
lords, the express letter of the king’s in- 
structions to his officers, reciting the Or- 
der in Council to the same effect, directs 
them to warn vessels bound to the inter- 
dicted ports, not merely to discontinue 
their voyages, but to go to England, or 
Gibraltar, or Malta! What matters it,’ 
then, though the confiscation does not-fol- 
low upon disobedience of such warning ; 
for how could any master of a vessel pos- 
sibly know that such consequence was not 
to follow? How could any such master, 
when warned by officers of rank and dis- 
tinction, venture to risk the property of 
his owners by refusing to comply with 
their directions? But, passing to the per- 
manent part of the Orders, after the times 
in the notices have expired, can it possibly 
be said that they do not directly compel 
vessels to come to England? Is it not add- 
ing insult to injury to say to America that 
her shipping is not compelled to come 
into our ports, since they may return back 
again? Let me suppose that his majesty 
had been advised, whilst 1 was a practiser 
at the bar, to issue a proclamation that no 
barrister should go into Westminster Hall _ 
without passing through a particular gate, 
at which a toll was to be leviéd on him : 
should I have been told gravely that I was 
by no means compelled by such a procla- 
mation to pass through it? Should I have 
been told that I might go back again to 
my chambers with my briefs, and sleep 
there in my empty bag, if I liked it? 
Would it be an answer to a market gare 
dener in the neighbourhood of London, if 
compelled to pass a similar gate erected in 
every passage to Covent Garden, that. he 
was by no means compelled. to bring. his 
greens to market, as he might stay at home 
with his family and starve ?>—On the sub- 
ject of tolls, however, let me do justice... 
Let me not forget the saving proviso which 
I hear has been introduced into the Bill, » 
viz. that those who do not choose to pay it 
are at liberty to burn their goods, on pay- 
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ment of expenses. How gtacious! The 
injury is wholly done to you by France, 
and yet you consider the destruction‘of 
the commodity as an indulgence to the 
trade of America. A trespass is commit- 
ted by another man’s horse, upon which 
you immediately impound mine, that had 
never trespassed : but God forbid that you 
should be so unjust as to levy the penalty ; 
no: lamat liberty to shoot him in the 
pound, upon paying the pound keeper’s 
expences.—My lords, my task is now fi- 


nished, having (howeverimperfectly I may | 


have executed it) established all my propo- 
sitions by their own intrinsic truth. Ihave 
purposely avoided touching upon the im- 
policy of the Orders, unless where I was 
forced to shew that no possible evil could 
have attended the delay of waiting for the 
execution of the De¢dree upon America. 
The momentous and complicated question 
of their impolicy is in the able hands of 
my friend, the noble earl at the table, (the 
earl of Lauderdale) who has already given 
notice of his motion.—I cannot, however, 
my lords, take leave of the subject with- 
out endeavouring to awaken the feelings 
of the house to its vast importance, in a 
manner ‘which neither my own language 
or authority could sufficiently accomplish. 
The words of a reverend lord, long an or- 
nament to the bench opposite,- whom I 
honoured whilst living, and whose memory 
I shall for ever cherish, rush into my mind 
at this moment, though they have not 
cat ie it for very many years. 
Unaccustomed to speak in public, the re- 
verend lord committed to writing what he 
inteniled to have delivered in this house 
upon the awful and interesting subject of 
America, whilst we were rashly hastening 
to our final separation. The whole com- 
position would have done honour to the 
best ages of Greece or Rome, and the con- 
clusion of it is but too much ‘in point to 
our present deliberations. «My lords,’ 
said the reverend prelate, ‘I look upon 
* North America to be the only. great nur- 


* sery of freemen left upon the face of the 


“earth. We ‘have seen the liberties of 
«“Poland’ swept away, in! one year, by 
“treachery and usurpation. The free states 
« of Germany are but so many dying sparks, 
going out one’after: another, and which 
¢ must all be soon extinguished under the 
destructive greatness of their neighbours.’ 
‘My lords, they haye been all since de- 
par by one destructive neighbour- 
’ . © Holland is little more thana great 


“trading company, with luxurious man- 


“ners, and an exhausted revenue: with 
little and with less spirit.’ 
My lords, she has now neither strength 
nor spirit: ‘her government is a despot. 
ism under the dominion of France, 
‘ Switzerland alone is free and happy 
‘ within the narrow enclosures of her rocks 
«and vallies.’ My lords, she is now nei- 
ther free nor happy. All these changes; 
since the death of my rev. friend, makes 
the picture now more impressive: the rest 
of it remains unaltered. ‘ As for the state 
‘of this céuntry, my lords, I can only re- 
‘ fer myself to your own private thoughts: 
‘I am inclined to think and hope the best 
‘of public liberty. Were I to describe | 
‘her, according to my own ideas at this 
‘moment, I should say that she has a 
‘ sickly countenance, but I trust she has a 
* strong constitution.’ And now, my lords, 
let me entreat you to suffer the conclusion 
to sink deep into your minds: would to’ 
God that you may feel it as I do!—« But, | 
‘whatever may be our future fate, the 
‘ greatest glory that attends this country, 
‘a greater than any nation under heaven 
* ever enjoyed or even contemplated, is to 


have formed and nursed up to sucha 


«state of security and happiness those 

‘ communities which we are now so eager 

‘ to oppress, and even to extinguish.. We 

‘ ought to cherish them as the immortal 

‘monuments of our public justice and 

‘ wisdom ; as the heirs of our better days; 

« of our old arts and manners, and of our 
‘ expiring national virtues. For what work. 
‘ of art, or power, or public utility, ever 

«equalled the glory of having peopled a 
«vast continent without guilt or blood- 

«shed? ‘To have given them the best arts _ 
« of life and government, and to have suf- 

‘fered them, under the shelter of our au- 

‘thority, to acquire in peace the skill 

‘to use them? In comparison of this,’ 
‘the policy of governing by influence, 

‘and even the pride of war and victory, 

‘are dishonest tricks, and poor, con- 

‘temptible, pageantry.’— My lords, I 

should hope that these sentiments would 

have more ‘particular weight with the re« 

verend lords opposite, as proceeding from 

so distinguished a member of their own or- 

der ; I should hope that they would think 

it no offence to that uniform system of 

support, ‘which I canriot doubt t their 

consciences have dictated in the present 

difficult times to be due'to the adiministra- 

tion of the government, if, upon this occa- - 
sion, they were to give their voice and — 
support to principles which are the sole 
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fruit of the religion they teach ; the off- 
spring of the gospel which they propa- 

. Let us leave to our enemies the 
guilt of discord and bloodshed, and: sup-: 
port our- country by the virtues of bene- 
volence and peace.—But, my lords, I have 
already troubled you too long, much in- 
deed too long; and I am thankful for your 

tience and goodness. As all the Reso- 

tions, my lords, are dependent upon 
each’ other, I shall not move the first by 
itself, but move the whole of them as if 
they were one Resolution, comprehending 
them in one motion.’’~—The noble lord then 
moved the following Resolutions : . 

Ist, “ That the power of making laws to 
bind the people of this realm, is exclusively 
vested in his majesty by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the lords spiritual and 
temporal, and commons of the realm, in 
parliament assembled: and that every at- 
tempt to make, alter, suspend, or repeal 
such laws, by order of his majesty in his 
privy council, or in any other manner than 
by his majesty in parliament, is unconsti- 
tutional and illegal.—2nd, That the advis- 
ing his majesty to issue any Order in 
Council, for dispensing with, or suspend- 
ing any of the laws of this realm, is a 
high violation of the fundamental laws 
and constitution thereof. That the same 
cannot in any case be justified, but by 
some unforeseen and a necessity en- 
dangering the public safety. ‘And that in 
every such case it is the duty of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers to advise his majesty, af- 
ter issuing such order, forthwith to assem- 
ble his parliament, in order both that the 
necessity of such proceeding may be in- 
quired of and determined ; and that due 
provision may be made for the public 
safety, by the authority of his majesty in 
parliament.—3d, That the Law of Nations 
is a part of the law of the land, and that 
neutral nations, not interposing in the war 
between his majesty and his enemies, have 
a legal right to such freedom of com- 
merce and navigation, as is secured to 


them by 


are contrary to the law of nations, imas- 
much as they purport to interrupt the 
commerce of friendly and unoftending na- 
tions, carrying on their accustomed trade 
in innocent articles, between their own 
country and the ports of his majesty’s ene- 
Mies, not actually blockaded ; and even 


between their own country and those of 


his majesty’s allies. And also, inasmuch 
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the Law of Nations.—4th, That | 
the'late Orders of his majesty in Council, 


| 


der pain of confiscation, to the. ports of 
his majesty’s dominions, or of his. allies; 
and there to submit to such regulations, 
restrictions and duties as shall be imposed: 
upon them.—5th, That by: the -Law~of 
Nations, all independent governments have 
an undoubted right, both in. war and 
peace, to regulate in their own territories, 
and according to their own convenience," 
except where:specially restrained: by treas 
ty, the admission or exclusion of the shi 

or merchandize of other states. That by 
the municipal law of this and other Euro. 
pean countries, it hath beem usual to re- 
quire, that vessels trading to or from the 
ports thereof, shall carry: such certificates 
or other documents, shewing: in what 
country the vessel hath been. built, fitted. 
or owned, by what sailors she is navigated; 
and in what country the articles compos 
ing the cargo have been grown, produced 
or manufactured, as may be judged neces- 
sary to entitle them to entry. And, that 
the ships of friendly nations carrying such 
papers in time of war, do not thereby vio- 
late any rule of amity with other coun- 
tries, or legally incur any penalty what- 
ever, unless such should be found to be 
fraudulent.—6th, That so much of his ma- 
jesty’s Order in Council, of the 11th of 
Nov. last, as directs, that ‘any vessels 
carrying any certificates or documents, de- 
claring, that the articles of the cargo are 
not of the produce or manufacture of his 
majesty’s dominions, or to that effect, or 
carrying any other document referring te 
such certificate or document, shall, toge-' 
ther with the goods laden therein, belong- 
ing to the persons by whom, or on whose 
behalf, any such document was put on 
board, be adjudged lawful prize to the 
captor ;’ is a gross and flagrant violation 
of the Law of Nations, of the statutes made 
for the freedom of navigation and com- 
merce, and of the rights and liberties of 
the people of this realm; inasmuch as it 
purports to expose the property both of 
foreign merchants, and even of his majes- 
ty’s subjects, in the ports of this realm, as 
well as on the high seas, to unjust deten- 
tion and forfeiture in:.cases where no 
otfence whatever hath been con mitted 
against any known. principle, or rale of 
the Law of Nations, or against any law, 
statute, or usage of the realm.—7th, That 
the free access to the ports of this realm, 
and the liberty of trading to and from the 
same, has been secured to merchant stran- 


as they purport to compel ‘such trade-in 


gers, not being of a hostile nation, by 
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Magna Charta and divers other ancient 
stafutes in which it is expressly provided, 


. @that no manner of ship, which is fraught 


« towards England or elsewhere, be com- 
‘ pelled to come to any port-of England, 


- € nor there to abide, against the will of the 


« masters and mariners of the same, or of 


merchants whose the goods be.’ 


And that the’said statutes were’intended, 
not only to protect the innocent commerce 
of friendly nations, but also to secure to 
the people of this realm, the benefits of a 
free and open market for the sale of the 
— and manufactures thereof; and 
the carrying on of such trade as might 
conduce to the profit and advantage of the 
realm.—8th, That the above-mentioned 
“Orders of his’ majesty in Council are in 
n breach’ and violation of the said sta- 
tutes, inasmuch as they direct that ships 
fraught to other places than this kingdom, 
‘and even to ports belonging to his majes- 
ty’s allies, may be compelled to come to 
the ports of this realm, or of its dependen- 
-cies, and there to abide under such restric- 
tions or regulations as his majesty may be 
advised to impose upon them; and also 
inasmuch as they direct that the goods la- 
-denin such vessels shall not be cleared 
out again from such ports, without hav- 
ing. been, in some cases, previously en- 
tered and landed; nor, in other cases, 
without having obtained from his majes- 
ty’s officers licences to depart, which li- 
ences such Officers are not, by any 
known law of this realm, authorised to 
‘grant.’ 
The Lord Chancellor maintained that 
the Orders in Council were not only con- 
formable to the precepts of the law of this 
country, but to the principles of the law 
of nations. The first part of this proposi- 
tion he rested upon what he described as a 
fair interpretation both of the common and 
statute law, from the enactment of Magna 
‘Charta down to the last statute which ap- 
plied to the subject.. As to the second 
part, he would beg the house to consider 
what was meant by the law of nations. - It 
was formed of an accumulation of the dicta 


_ of wise men in different ages, and apply- 


ing to different. circumstances, but none 
resembling in any ‘respect such a state of 


‘things as at present existed in the world. 
‘Indeed, none of the writers upon the sub- 
ject of this law appeared to have such a 


state in their contemplation. But yet no- 
thing -was to be found in, their writings 
which did not fully warrant the right of 


self-defence and retaliation. . Upon that 


in Council in the 
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right the present ministers acted in adyis. 
ing those Orders in Council, and upon the 
same right their predecessors issued the 
Order of the 7th of Jan. which rested for 
justification upon precisely the same 
grounds which he and his colleagues 
pleaded on the case referred to in the mo- 
tions befyre the house. That both the 


former and the latter proceedings were | 


agreeable to the law of nations, he would’« 
be always ready to contend. He saw, in. 
deed, quite ae to sustain the Orders 
etter of the noble lord 
(Howick) to the Danish minister. ‘That 
letter, which in his judgment was a most’ 
able exposé of the law of nations as appli- 
ed to the .case, clearly marked out the 
course which the government of this coun- 
try was justified and bound to pursue under 
the circumstances which arose out of the 
extraordinary acts of the enemy. That 
course, therefore, the present ministers fol- 
lowed ; and if in prosecuting a just resent- 
ment — the enemy neutral powers 
were atiected, it was the. inevitable effect 
of the peculiar situation in which we were 
placed, and should be-considered by such 
neutrals as damnum absque injuria.— After 
a variety of observations upon the nature 
and tendency of the Orders in Council, 
which he contended throughout to rest 
upon precisely the same principle which 
gave birth to the Order of Jan. 1807, the 
noble lord concluded with stating, that as 
the three first Resolutions of his noble friend 
were self-evident propositions, it-was un- 
necessary ‘to declare them by any vote of + 
that house. The fourth Resolution he re- 
garded as quite inapplicable to the ques- 
tion ; and the remainder being wholly ex- 
ceptionable in his opinion, he should move 
the previous question upon the whole. 
Lord Grenville rose. He began by ob- 
serving, that the whole of the speech of 
the learned lord who had just sat down, 
was a laboured attack upon the late minis- 
ters under cover of an ironical defence, 
Such a speech might do very well fora, 
party purpose ; but it contained no illus- 
tration of principle, no deduction of argu: 
ment applicable to the great question before 
the house. He totally denied the analogy 
asserted by the noble lord, between the 
Orders in Council, and the Order of Jan. 
1807. For-the latter was perfectly conse- 
nant to the law of the land and the law of 
nations, while the former was a gross vi0- 
lation of both. The latter indeed, amount+ 
ed to nothing less, in his judgment, thaa 
an.assumption on the part of the crown te 
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legislate without the consentef parliament. 
~ That the law of nations was recognized and 
formed a part of the law of the land, the 
noble lord shewed, by referring to the 
opinion of justice Blackstone, and also to 
that of lord Kenyon, which was declared 
upon the discussion of a French court of 
Admiralty relative to a Danish vessel. 
According to the declaration of that respect- 
able judge, the decision of that court was, 
upon the principles of the law of nations, 
held to be binding upon him sitting in an 
English court of law. From that decision 
being regulated by the understood rules of 
the law of nations, the learned judge did 
not think himself warranted by the law of 
this land to depart. Here, then, was a so- 
Jemn recognition by an English judge, that 
the law of nations formed a part of the law 
of the land, and as that law could not be 
altered without the consent of parliament, 
the Orders in Council, which emanated 
solely from the crown, were contrary to 
the constitution. Upon the various bear- 
ings and probable consequences of these 
Orders, particularly with respect to Ame- 
- rica, the noble lord dilated with his wont- 
ed ability. To that part of them which 
refers to certificates of origin, he brought 
forward a variety of objections. Such pa- 
pers were, he maintained, nothing more 
than the usual instruments which bellige- 
rents had uniformly required from neutrals, 
as testimonies that their cargoes did not 
belong to the enemy, and to consider such 
papers, as a just cause for the forfeiture of 
a neutral, was, in effect, to proscribe all 
neutral commerce during war. This he 
conceived to be the nature of the principle, 
which we, for the first time in the history 
of civilized warfare, had, in the instance 
under consideration, asserted. We, in fact, 
said to the Americans, ‘ you shall be con- 
fiscated by us, if you carry that document 
which protects you from confiscation by 
the enemy.’ It was quite preposterous to 
maintain that the carrying of such docu- 
ments by a neutral implied any such ac- 
quiescence in the hostile views of the 
enemy, as warranted a hostile proceeding 
on.our part against such neutral. The 
proposition was utterly untenable, unless it 
was meant to assert that we should be at li- 
berty to introduce a new principle upon 


the law of nations, which was to become - 


general, but to be acted upon only as it 
answered. our own convenience. For if 


such a principle were to be generally pro- 
ceeded upon, to what a-situation should 
we be liable ? Suppose in a war between 
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America and the States of Barbary, could . 
we endure that what were called our ‘ Me- . 
diterranean passes,’ which were necessar 

to protect our vessels from the latter belli- 
gerent, should render us liable to be con- 
fiscated by the former? And yet these 
Mediterranean passes were quite tanta- 
mount in their character,to the certificates 
of origin, which the Orders in Council 
pronounced a just cause for condemning 
the property of a neutral. The noble lord 
strongly protested against the whole ten- 
dency and character of those Orders in 
Council, as well as against the other mea- 
sures of administration, which bore no 
stamp of deliberation or judgment, and 
which could only spring from intemperance , 
and inability. He deprecated, in the most 
impressive terms, the consequences of per- 
severing in a course of proceeding not to 
be sustained by any sound or just princi- - 
ple,—and concluded with expressing his 
most serious apprehensions, that the pas- - 
sions of the present day would become 
the source of eternal misfortune to man- - 
kind. 

Lord Hawkesbury had often lamented the 
great distance of America, which had 
been very inconvenient in our negocia- 
tions with that country; but he was glad, 
on the present occasion, that the distance 
was such that America would decide the 
question upon their own grounds. One 


‘would have thought that we were upon the 


eve of a war with America, and that the 
noble lord’s speech was a declaration 
against it; but whatever disputes existed 
with America at present, arose chiefly out 
of the measures of the former government, 
and not from any thing done by the pre- 
sent ministers. He contended, that the 
Crder in Council, of the 7th of Jan. pro- 
ceeded exactly upon the same principle 
as the present, and that it would have 
been the most futile in the world if it had 
not done so. He then proceeded to con- 
sider the statutes that had been referred to; - 
and affirmed, that they+ only provided 

against the king’s meddling by his prero- ~ 
gative with matters of trade, without con- 
fining it with regard to other matters. 
He was clearly of opinion that we had a 
full right of retaliation, by the law of na- 
tions. The injury which the neutral sus- 
tained consequently was no violation of 
that law. ‘The French decree, in the ob- 
vious sense of it, justified that retaliation. 
The noble lords on the other side had 
quoted precedents and authority. He 
would make use of that privilege, and re- 
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fer to the decision of the present judge of 
the admiralty court in the case of the 
American ship the Sampson. That ship 
had been captured by a Spanish privateer, | 
and ‘on her way to a Spanish port was re- | 
lieved by a British cruizer. The question 
was, whether salvage should be allowed, the 
general principle being, that no salvage 
should be allowed where the neutral was 
in no danger, but must have been set at li- 
berty when arrived in port. His lordship 
“read the decision where a view was taken 
of the probable meaning of the Decree of 
France. The answer to general Arm- 
strong was adverted to, and pronounced to 
bea most weak and flimsy production of 
the minister of marine, an ‘officer similar 
‘to our first lord of the admiralty. The 
French decree made no exception in fa- 
vour of America, and was so understood 
by the commander of the Spanish priva- 
teer. And, although the judgé had not 
seen the Spanish Decree, it was natural to 


conclude that it would be the same as that |. 


of France. With respect to certificates 
of origin, his lordship observed, that. the 
noble baron (Grenville) had compared 
them to things from which they were to- 
tally different. The Mediterranean pas- 
ses were merely papers stating that such 
and such vessels were our property, in 
order to protect them from the Barbary 
cruizers. The certificates required by our 
navigation laws were papers to shew that 
the vessels, &c. actually belonged to the 
countries from which they came. But 
these certificates of origin were given to 
shew that such and -such vessels and cat- 
yoes were not British property, grant- 
ed with a view directly Hostile to on and 
signed by persons who could have no ob- 
ject at the ports at which they were sta- 
tioned, except a hostile one to us. It was 
doubtful whether vessels such 
certificates would not, by the law of na- 
tions, be liable to confiscation without our 
Orders in Council. a 
Lord Erskine observed, that the noble 
lords on the other side had not even at- 
tempted to answer the arguments of his) 
noble friend, but had run away from the | 
uestion ; he adverted to the decision in| 
he case of the Sampson, and said that it: 
was the most extraordinary that ever was ' 
heard of, since the judge had avowed that 
he had never seen the Spanish Decree, 
upon which that decision must have been 
founded. He did not impute this to his 
learned friend, the jadge of the admiralty 
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pson who’had been 
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strong enough to pull down sir W. Scott, 
the law of the land, and the law of nations. 
He then proceeded to vindicate his con. 
struction of the statutes, and affirmed; that 
no language could be more precise in fa 
vour of the'opinion which he had Stated, 
He repeated the arguments respecting the 
right of retaliation. We had no right to 
retaliate through the medium of a nen. 
tral, except that state was too weak to 
resist, or shewed a disposition to acquiesce, 
But America had shewn every disposition 
to resist. There was no proof of her ac- 
quiescence, and in fact the decree had not 
been put in execution against her, in the 
sense which ministers ascribed to it.—The 
house then divided on the question. 
‘Contents .. . 30.,.. Proxies 31—6] 
Not Contents 67 .... 60—127, 
Majority against the Resolutions—66, 


' HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 8. 


Hosprtat, anp Navat Asy. 
wren Sir C. Pole, pursuant to notice, rose 
to submit his motion to the house, founded 
upon the 14th Report of the commissioners 
of Naval Inquiry. ‘The object of the bill,’ 
which he had to propose, was to carry into 
effect, both the spirit and letter of the 
charter of Greenwich Hospital. Before 
he proceeded to make his motion, he 
begged that the report of the commission- 


| ers; who had been appointed on a former 


occasion to inquire into the state of that 
hospital, should be read. By the charter 
of the hospital, which was granted in the 
16th Geo. iii. it was required, that all the 
officers of the hospital should be persons 
who had served his majesty in the navy, 
and had lost limbs or been disabled in the 
service. ~The provisions of the charter it 
appeared had not been complied with; 
but it was not the object of his bill to in- 
terfere with any of the existing appoint- 


{ ments, or emoluments; its sole purpose 


being to provide that the charter should ' 
in future be complied with both in letter 
and in spirit. Another part of his bill would 
provide for a public saving, by requiring 
persons holding such offices to give up 
their half pay. © His bill was also to extend 
to the institution of the Naval Asylum, 
which had been established for the encou- 
ragement of the naval service, and if ever 
there had been’ a time when they oughit 
‘to do every thing consistent with economy 
and the interest of the service for that ob- 
ject, it was the present. These were the 
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“tablishment. 


clauses which he intended to introduce 
into this bill, and there was also another, 
to provide that the bill should not extend 
to any persons holding offices at this mo- 
ment either in the Naval Asylum or 
Greenwich Hospital, though it was to 
provide, that in future no persons but such 
as had served a certain number of years 
in the navy, or been disabled in the ser- 
vice, should hold any office in either es- 
It had also been his inten- 
tion to introduce a clause to provide that 
all sums granted for the use of Greenwich 
Hospital, should be paid into the bank of 
England; but as he understood that re- 

lations were to be adopted, which would 
render that clause unnecessary, he should 
not press it. He therefore moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill for the emer 
ment of his majesty’s Naval Service, by 
regulating the appointment to Officers in 
the Naval Assylum, and in Greenwich 
Hospital. 

Mr. Rose stated, that immediately after his 
appointment to the office he then held, he 
had inquired into the facts stated in the re- 
port ofthe Commissioners of Naval Inquiry, 
and that in consequence of the representa- 
tions made by him to the admiralty, pro- 
secutions were now carrying on against 
the persons who had been guilty of mal- 
versation in that department. But having 
said this, he did not think that the hon. 
baronet had made out any case to induce 
the house to accede tohis motion. About 
30 years ago, an inquiry had been made 
into the state and management of Green- 
wich Hospital, but no legislative enact- 
ment was thought necessary. There were 
various offices, such as that of organist, 
surveyor, and architect, which persons oi 
naval education would not be competent 
to fil. The auditor was an officer who 
required a competent skill in the law. 
The noble lord who now held that office 
had succeeded lord Thurlow, who must be 


. allowed to have been skilled in the law. 


Besides, the revenues of the hospital ex- 
ceeded 160,000/. per annum, and the re- 


ceiver would require other qualifications 


* 


‘missioners on that head. 


than a naval education. As to the ques- 
tion respecting the Naval Asylum, he 
thought that the hon. baronet would do 
well to wait for the Report from the com- 
He was as desi- 


rous as any person that none but those who 
had served in the navy, should be em- 
ployed in the offices of that institution, 
for which they would be qualified ; and if, 
regulations of the commissioners 
Von. X. 
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should be produced, the hon. baronet 
should not be satisfied with them, it would 
be perfectly competent to him to move for 
such a measure as the present: 

Mr. Whitbread was of opinion, that many 
musical persons where disabled in the 
navy, who might be competent to the 
office of organist; and observed, that the 
right hon. gent. who had just sat down, 
and another gentleman, a member of that 
house, were proofs that a naval education 
did not render persons unfit for such of- 
fices'as those he had mentioned. At any 
rate — men might hold sinecure 
offices as well as any other description of 
persons, and it appeared that the barber of 
the hospital, Mr. Clew, a Swiss, em- 
ployed six deputies, and derived an in- 
come of 150/. per annum from his office, 
without having any duty to perform, but 
the superintendance of the shaving of the 
pensioners. He highly praised the la- 
bours of the naval commissioners, and of 
the hon. baronet in particular, and he was 
decidedly of opinion, that no person should 
be allowed to hold any office in either 
the Naval Asylum, or Greenwich Hospi- 
tal, who was not a seafaring man. ° 

Mr. Lockhart regretted that the hon. 
baronet had connected the two establish- 
ments, which were so different in their 
object and nature. The Naval “Asylum 
had been instituted by public spirited per- 
sons, as strongly attached to the naval 


‘service as the hon. baronet, who had sub- 


scribed a sum of 50,0001. for the establish- 
ment. The proposal of the hon. baronet 
went to shew a distrust that men having 
acted under such motives, would not make 
regulations for its management in the same 
spirit. Such distrust might excite discon- 
tent in the navy, and a lukewarmness in 
those who had originated and promoted the 
institution. The commissioners were com- 
posed of 17 gentlemen of the navy, and 
11 who had not been of that profession. 
The latter could not dictate any thi 
inimical to the interests of the navy, onl 
he therefore thought that those who had 
framed the institution in fayour of the 
navy, should not be deprived of their 
influence upon it by the vote of the hon. 
baronet. 

Mr. Pe observed, that the argu- 
ments employed applied only to that 
part of the motion which concerned the 
Naval Asylum, and not against that which 
applied to the carrying into effect the 
marek of Greenwich Hospital. That 
ow had, it appeared, been departed 
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from, and therefore there was a necessity 
for the interference of parliament. He 
suggested, therefore, to the hon. bart. 
whether he. ought not to separate the ob- 


_ gects of his bill, and move, in the first in- 


stance, for a bill to. regulate Greenwich 


_ Hospital; and atterwards, if it should be 


necessary, bring forward a motion for a 
bill to regulate the Naval Asylum. 

Sir C. Pole acceded to the suggestion 
of the right. hon. gent. and confined his 
motion to the first object. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer as the 
question had. been narrowed, should then 
only say, with respect to the Naval Asylum, 
that it would be competent to the hon. 
baronet to move an address to his majesty 
for the Regulations of the Commissioners, 
and to make them the subject of any fur- 
ther proceeding he might think necessary. 
But as to the remainiig part of his motion, 

-he did not think the house could agree to 
it, without having the charter of the 
‘hospital before it. It was as much the 
duty of the trustees, under the charter, 
to correct’any abuses that might exist, as 
it would if an act of parliament were to 
pass for the purpose. But the question 
was, whether it would be desirable, if only 
a single candidate, who had been connect- 
ed withthe navy, should offer for an 
office, who might not be as well qualified 
as other candidates, that any peremptory 


. order for his appointment should be enact- 


ed. He-contended that there was no ne- 
cessity for an act: of parliament. The 
hon. bart. himself had been whilst in. the 
office of a lord of the admiralty, ina situa- 
-tion to correct these abuses, and if he had 
‘not done so, it was not. matter of blame to 
him, as he had: followed the course pur- 
sued by his predecessors, and-if any mis- 
-chief had arisen, it must have been only 
from inadvertency on his part. The house 
she was sure would not accede to the motion, 
until it should have the charter of the 
Hospital before it. 
_ Sir John Newport contended, that every 
statement of the right hon. gent. shewed 
the necessity of the bill. Asabuses existed, 
“it was highly ne@essary that.an act of par- 
liament should be made to correct them. 
And many of the trustees would be glad 
-to be protected against the applications of 
‘their friends by the provisions of an act 


_-of parliament. The hon. baronet ap- 


-peared to him to deserve the thanks of the 
‘- house and of the country, for his accurate 
- attention to the interests. of a profession to 


_iwhich he was an.ornament; and as to the 
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unfitness of naval men for the offices in 
the Hospital, he never could forget that 
the late lord chancellor had been in that — 
profession. 

Mr. M. Montague stated, from his local 
and personal knowledge of an estate be- 
longing to the Hospital, that no naval man, 
unless locally acquainted with the circum. 


| stances and nature of the property, could 


be capable of conducting or managing it 
for the interests of the hospital. 

Mr. Pole Carew contended, that either 
there were rules in the charter, requiring 
persons holding offices to be seafarin 
men, or there were not; a:id that in either 
case, it would be necessary for the house 
to interfere, to allow qualified persons to 
be appointed, or to prevent persons not 
qualified from being appointed. 

Sir John Ord could not agree to the mo- 
tion, as he thought it could neither be con- 
sistent with justice nor promote the ad- 
vantages of the institution, to take it out 


of the hands of the trustees. 


Sir F. Burdett was extremely surprised _ 
at the opposition given to this bill, which 
was to remedy gross abuses acknowledged 
to be existing. Ail that had been said ap- 
plied solely to the bill, the exceptionable 
_ of which, if any, might be left out. 
The principal object he had in rising, was 
to thank the hon. baronet for the course 
he was pursuing in. spite of all obstacles. 
He could not suppose that the house could 
object to the introduction of the bill, be- 
cause no negative had been given to the 
statement of the hon. baronet. He never 
had been more astonished, than at the 
frivolous objections which had been made 
to the motion. The object of. the bill 
was to inflict a penalty on those who 
should violate the provisions of the charter, 
and he did hope, that the house would 
never come to any determination that 
would preclude the hon. baronet from 
bringing forward his bill.—A division | 
then took place, For the motion, 52. 
Against it, 78. Majority, 26. 

(Muriny Bitt.] The house resolved 


itself into a committee on the Mutiny 


Bill. 
Lord Castlereagh said, he would explain 


reef the reasons on which he was in- 


duced to recommend the proposition he, 
intended to submit to the house. All the 
reasonings and statements connected with 


-the Army were .so familiar to the house, 


that he would have held himself bound, 
in regard to the time of the house, to offer 
his motion without any preface, if the 
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tight hon. gent. opposite (Mr. Windham) 
had not, very causelessly, in his opinion, 
taken alarm, as if this motion contained in 
it a principle ruinous to the military 
system introduced by that right hon. gent. 
-ashort time since. ‘To many parts of the 
_ right hon. gent.’s system he had no objec- 
_ tion; the inducements held forth to certain 
descriptions of men, by the liberty to en- 
gage be limited service and by the crea- 
tion of additional pensions, he highly ap- 
proved of. But what he complained of 
was, that the right hon. gent. considered 
his measure as prescriptive, to be preserved 
without addition or alteration, contrary to 
what:-had ever happened with respect to 
any other measure. He had no objection 
to limited service, and he ‘had formerly 
promoted to a certain extent, engage- 
ments limited in space as well as in time. 
But why should limited service be in a 
manner enforced, to the total exclusion of 
unlimited. service, even when the men 
were perfectly satisfied, and desirous to 
enter without limitation. On former oc- 
casions, the men for limited service were 
kept in separate battalions. The right 
-hon. gent. mixed them. It was not in- 
tended to interfere with this any more 
than with any other part of the right hon. 
gent.’s arrangement. The right hon. gent. 
complained much of the change about to 
‘be introduced in the exclusive form of his 
measure: but no measure, no military 
system, could reasonably claim an exclu- 
sive and unalterable sanction. The right 
hon. gent. might hold himself discharged 
from all responsibility for his measure, 
after the alterations proposed to be intro- 
duced. All responsibility in matters of 
this kind, belonged properly, if not exclu- 
‘sively, to those who were bound to sup- 
ply every thing that was deficient, to 
correct every thing that was vicious in 
the existing system. ‘The house would 


~ form its judgment without any of that 


alarm which the right hon. gentleman 
felt, in his opinion without any ground. 
The right hon. gent. had no right to com- 
plain of this as a premature interference 
-with his measure. The right hon. gent’s. 
system was as prematurely and abruptly 
introduced to the abrogation of the Addi- 
tional Force act, then growing into full ef- 
‘ficiency. The right hon. gent.’s measure 
-had been passed two years ago, and had 
been in operation twenty months; and 
-when the returns should’ be examined, it 
would be found distinct from every other 
in this respect, that it made no addition to 
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the prior strength of the army. From the 
year 1803, to the present-time, the army 
had been, year after year, progressively 


‘mereased from 232,000 men to 291,000, 


exclusive of 10,000 which were wanting 
to complete the militia, and which would be 
furnished in the course of the next month. 
In this progressive increase, the right hon. 
gent.’s administration had added but 6 or 
7,000 men, which were derived from the 
Additional Force act, and therefore not to. 
be attributed to the right hon. gent.’s mea- 
sure. The regular disposable force was, in 
1804, in number 141,000, and in 1808. it 
was 204,000; of which the right hon. 
‘gent. could claim credit only for the before- 
mentioned 6000, derived from the Addi- . 
tional Force act. In the 18 months pre- 
ceding the commencement of the opera- 
tion of the right hon. gent.’s measure, 
30,748 men were raised. In the 18 months 
during which that measure had been effect-_ 
ive, the number raised was only 26,040 
being a diminution of 4,000. In point of 
comparative value it was to be considered, 
that of the preceding number 17,000 en- 
tered at once for unlimited service,and the 
remaining 14,000, though entering at first 
for limited service, afterwards extended 
their engagements without Jimitation. 
He repeated, that he was of A pes the 
principle of limited service ought always 
to make part of our military code; and 
he was satisfied, that without it, the num- 
bers of our army could not be kept up. 
But let it be seriously considered, what 
would be the consequence of making it the 
exclusive principle. With no less than 
90,000 men now employed in foreign and 
colonial service, how would it be possible 
to maintain an efficient army in our dis- 
tant possessions, if it would be necessary 
to bring home the men at the termination — 
of a short period of service. Every sol- 
dier sent to Indiacost 100/. for his convey- 
ance out and home ; andif a regiment was 
to be sent out, the whole, or the greater 
part of which would be to be brought back 
at the end of 3 years; he begged the 
house to consider how little service would 
be had for so enormous an expence. He 
allowed, that a limited engagement might 
answer very well for European service. 
But all he wished was, a fair option to the 
individual to form his engagement, so that 
some portion of our army, and that as 
large a portion as might be, should consist 
of men engaged for life. Let it be con- 
sidered how large a-portion of our army 


wwas already engaged for limited _ service 
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only ; and here he could not help express- 
ing his satisfaction, that it was not now the 
object of; consideration how an army was 
to be raised, but how a very flourishing 
army already in existence should be main- 
tained. The present regular army of the 
line consisted of 204,000 men, and he was 
sorry to say, that of these, including the 
men enlisted under the right hon. gent.’s 
measure, full 70,000 were engaged for li- 


mited service. The number raised under: 


the right hon. gent.’s measure was 26,000, 
and they were all for limited service. All 
the foreign corps were, from their origin, 
engaged for limited service ; the garrison 
battalions were also limited; and the vo- 
lunteers from the militia, with the excep- 
tion of 6 or 7,000. It was matter of very 
serious consideration, to think that the 
36,000 enlisted this year would all be entit- 
led to their oe at the same period, se- 
ven years hence. It was also very material 
to consider how this principle, ifexclusively 
acted upon, would affect our peace estab- 
lishment. Supposing a peace establishment 
of 100,000 men, and 36,000 of these to be 
discharged in one year, and a war to follow 
in that year or the next, what would be 
the state of the country. He contended 
that the right hon. gent.’s measure would 
not cover its own waste, and that of the 
army in general. He maintained that the 
enlistment for life of those who, on having 
the option should prefer engaging for life, 
would not discourage others from engag- 
ing for years. _He could’ not understand 
how good ‘faith was violated, when no ex- 
tension of an existing engagement for li- 
mited service was demanded or allowed, 
and when all that was intended was to al- 
low a liberty of a larger engagement to 
those who were free and willing to make 
it. ~The right hon. gent. opposite might 
say, that though the ordinary recruiting 
under his measure was not equally pro- 
ductive as the ordinary recruiting before, 
combined with the Additional Force act, 
it was superior to the previous ordinary re- 
cruiting alone. Certainly so it was; but 
then the Additional Force act was becom- 
ing every day more productive, when it 
was ordinary récruiting 
was made more, productive under the 
right hon. gent’s plan, by multiplying the 
number of recruiting parties beyond mea- 
sure, and also by the threat of reduction 
held out to the 54 additional battalions, 
unless they should complete their estab- 
lishment to 400 men each before six 
months. One part only of the right hon. 
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gent.’s plan was not speculative, and that. 
was the permanent burthen of 450,000/. a 
year which it imposed on the country, in 
the shape of additional pensions, an in. 
cumbrance which must increase continu. 
ally. ‘These reasons, he conceived, would 
be fully sufficient to satisfy the committee 
of the propriety of not depriving such men 
as were inclined, of a fair option to enlist 
for life. He therefore moved, that a clause 
be introduced allowing that option. 

Mr. Windham spoke at considerable 
length against the clause, the substance 
of which he contended, was not only mis- 
chievous in itself, but also as it was in- 
tended to do away the system established 
two years since with the full approbation 
of the house, ‘after long and deliberate 
consideration and mature discussion.—He 
objected to the mode in which that sys- 
tem was thus covertly undermined, by 
those who did not dare to make it the 
object of open attack. A clause of this 
kind was rejected in 1806, because it went 
to counteract the general effect of the 
measure ; and a great part of the house 
had declared the same opinion since. He 
did not complain that this proceeding was 
brought forward in the shape of a Clause 
in the Mutiny Bill, but that it was brought 
forward in so late a stage, without any 
notice, and at a time when the Mutiny 
Bill must be passed with so little delay 
as to allow no adequate length of. delibe- 
ration or discussion. It was only on this 
day se’nnight that an indistinct declara- 
tion of his intentions on this head was 
wrung from the noble lord by him ; and 
only last night that he had seen the noble 
lord’s motion in the form in which it was 
to be offered to the house. His measure 
had been, like the present, brought for- 
ward in the shape of a clause in the Mu- 
tiny Bill. But the nature of that measure 
had long before been detailed to the 
house, and the clause itself had been 
printed and circulated among the mem- 
bers, and repeatedly discussed, long before 
the house: was called to decide-upon it. 
The present eee was like putting a 
parcel into the hands of the driver of a 
-_ coach, while he was yet going on, 
with a hint that he should suffer no one to ° 
examine its contents, but plead, against 
every call to stop, the lateness of the hour 
and the necessity of his arrival at the ap- 
pointed minute. It was a species of pro- 
ceeding which he supposed he must not , 
call a trick, but which, in strict legal de- 
finition, he must be allowed to call a fraud, 
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if a fraud was quod aliud agit, aliud simulat. 
The clause now proposed, by gradually 
changing the enlistment from limited to 
unlimited service, would go to undermine 
and destroy. the system introduced two 
years ago. The effect of the clause would 
be most important, and the house ought 
to have the fullest notice and the fairest 
opportunity of considering it in all its 
bearings. He reminded the house, that 
when, on a memorable occasion, some 
propositions were made with respect to 
Catholic soldiers, to which no objection 
was foreseen at the time, upon its appear- 
ing afterwards that objections might be 
expected, the propositions were withdrawn 
from the, Mutiny Bill, and put to the sense 
of the house in a separate bill. It was 
disgra 
be brought forward in the present form. 
He was glad to find that the noble lord 
had so far corrected his former sentiments, 
as to allow that it was material to the 
army to allow the liberty of engaging for 
limited service. The noble lord and his 
friends had formerly contended, and con- 
tended with great vehemence, that the 
men who embraced the profession of arms 
were equally ready to enlist for life as for 
aterm of years. He was now compelled 
to abandon this opinion ; yet could not pre- 
vail upon himself to relinquish it altogether, 
but, by the most absurd of all arrange- 
ments, would have part of the army on 
one footing, and part on the other. Did 
the noble lord intend that the men en- 
_ gaged for unlimited service should be kept 
in distinct bodies, and appropriated to fo- 
reign service. It would be easy to see 
the inconveniences that would result from 
that course, and the impossibility, indeed, 
of executing it. As the numbers were to 
be unequal, how were they to be dis- 
tributed between the two battalions? On 
the other supposition, the discontents that 
would prevail in the army, and the injuries 
that would be done todiscipline by having 
men enlisted, in an inconsiderate moment, 
for unlimited service, along-side men who 
were engaged only for a term of years, 
were too striking to require elucidation. 
He would come now to the statements, as 
set forth on a paper printed by consent at 
the close of the last session, and arranged 
In opposite columns for the greater conve- 
nience of comparison. e noble lord 
denied him the credit of making any ad- 
dition to the army. It was a credit that 
he had never claimed. His measure had 
-been in full operation, not, as the noble 
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ceful that the present measure should | 
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lord had said, for eighteen months, but for 
twelve; and during those twelve months, 
such had been its effects, and such, above 
all, the manner of producing those effects, 
as might leave to the advocates of the mea- 
sure, nothing to be required, however much 
might have been expected, from the result 
of any further trial. In the first quarter, 
it had produced at the rate of 11,000 men 


a-year; in the second quarter, at the rate 


of 13,000; in the third quarter, at the 
rate of 21,000; and in the fourth quarter, 
at the rate of 24,000. It was certainly no 
litile praise that it so soon equalled the 
effect of the ordinary and extraordinary 
recruiting which was in force before it ; 
and the manner in which it effected its 
purpose, was, in itself, sufficient to give it 
a superiority over the measures which 
were now brought into comparison with it. 
The noble lord’s boast, that his measures 
had done as much, was much the same 
sort as that of gentlemen known at Astley’s 
and Hughes’s by the name of Mr. Merry- 
man, whose office in the piece was to re- 
peat whatever had been done by the lead- 
ing performer, but with the omission of 
the only circumstance which could render 
the feat of any value. Should the principal 
tumbler, for instance, throw what is called. 
a somerset, that is to say, turn heels over 
head in the air, Mr. Merryman instantly 
rolled over on the floor, upon his head 
and his breech, and then looked cunningly 
round to the spectators, as who should say, 
have not I done the same thing. If the 
rider at any time vaulted into the saddle 


by placing his hand on the pommel, Mr. 


erryman climbed up by the mane or the 
tail, and triumphed in the idea of his being 
equally seated.. It was the merit of his 
measure that it raised the men by the or- 
dinary recruiting alone; while the mea- 
sures with which it was compared, pro- 
cured them by means expensive «and 
violent, and which exhausted the sources 
of recruiting in future. The comparison 
between the extraordinary measures of 
other administrations, and his measure, 
was just the same as that of a man with 
100,000/. capital, with a man having 
40,0001. a-year. The former could ex- 
ceed the other for a period, even of a 
couple of years, by 10,000/. a-year ; but, 
at the end of that time, the capitalist 


would be in gaol, while the other would 


be jogging on at the same undiminished 
rate of 40,000/. a-year. His measure had 
been but twelve months in force, when its 
produce equalled that of the prior ordinary 


- 
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recruiting and the additional force act to- 
gether, during the six months that they 
_ ‘were most productive. When the noble 
lord talked of 36,000 men from the militia, 
it should never be lost sight of that many of 
these were enlisted into the militia as sub- 
‘Stitutes, costing, at times, 60 or 70 guineas, 
to which was to be. added, the further 
bounty for entering into the line. As to 
the reflection on the number of boys in- 
introduced under his measure, he knew 
not on what the idea was founded: The 
system of limited service had apparently 
no more tendency to get boys instead of 
men, than other systems had to get boys 
instead of girls. If there was any such 
tendency, it would be the highest recom- 
mendation of the measure, as it could 
proceed from nothing but the greater 
readiness with which parents would part 
with their children, when there was a 
hope of their return, than when they con-’ 
sidered the service as carrying them away 
for ever. On this topic of boys, he should 
be glad to know if what he had heard was 
true, that in certain militia regiments, 
some of them not far from the place in 
which he was speaking, there were not 
only numerous boys received, but paid 
-also in a way different from what they 
were in the army, that is to say, placed 
upon full pay. As to the increased al- 
lowances from Chelsea, that was a measure 
which stood on its own grounds, and re- 
uired to be adopted on the bare consi- 
erations of justice and humanity. An 
‘attempt was made to account for the suc- 
cess of the late system by the increased 
number of recruiting parties, and an in- 
sinuation conveyed at the same time that 
they were encreased for the purpose. The 
multiplication of recruiting parties arose, 
not from the government, nor from a 
desire to promote the execution of his 
measure ; it proceeded from a quarter de- 
cidedly adverse to his measure. It was 
‘besides well known, that the multiplica- 
tion of recruiting parties beyond a certain 
roportion, diminished, instead of increas- 
ing the number of recruits; the competi- 
‘tion so excited was not of that sort by 
-which, as sometimes happens, production 
"was increased, but that of which the only 
effect was, .to add to one what was taken 
from another. Nothing could betray more. 
a want of correctness in thinking, than the 
~ mistake that prevailed in this respect. 
- The persons who urged this topic fell to 
work like school boys, and said, if so 
“Many recruiting parties will produce so 
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many men, how many more will be pro. 
duced by a number so much greater; 
but they —_ the condition, that the 
parties must 

and that, without that, they could only 
pull against one another. The fifty-four 
secon 
to which allusion had been made, were 
created by the preceding administration. 
With a full establishment of officers, and 
no men, they could not be left a burthen 
on the country. It was hard to oblige the 
officers to complete the numbers to a cer- 
tain amount: but it was a hardship that 
was necessary; and when the increase 
was called for, it was inevitable to allow 
the regiments to send out their parties, 
The permission given to the Irish militia 
to volunteer, and the competition between 
the regiments, each seeking to get its 
share, was another cause of the multipli- 


cation of recruiting parties ; and in all - 


those cases the government had nothing to 
do with the matter. With respect to the 
desertions, the number had decreased under 
his measure. Without troubling the house 
with figures, he would generally say, that 
from the commencement of the year 1805, 
to the introduction of the late system in 
the middle of 1806; whether the trial 
were made by quarterly periods or half 

in G. Britain alone, in 
reland alone, or in G. Britain and Ireland 
taken together ; whether by head quarters 
recruiting, or district recruiting, or by the 
two combined, in whatever way the com- 
parison was; the regular recruiting had 
gradually declined ; that after the intro- 
duction of that system it had gradually 
increased, and that since the noble lord 
came into office, it had again gradually 
declined. In the last half year of the last 
system, the ordinary recruiting alone had 
beat the ordinary recruiting of the corres- 
ponding period in the 


bargain. The former exceeded 11,000 
men, while the latter only rose to some- 
thing above 10,000. This new proposi- 
tion would not get a man more for the 
army, but on the contrary, would go to 
keep many men out of it. On this head, 
some deference was due to the authority 
of himself and his friends on the subject, 
as the measure which the clause meant to 


affect originated with them, and as they” 


had distinctly declared, and shown b 
their conduct, that they thought that su 
a clause would destroy the effect of the 
measure. The military plan which he had 


ave enough to-work upon, - 


battalions, let it be remembered, 


preceding year, 
with the Additional Force Bill into the. | 


039) 


* exposed to the solicitations and ultimately 


country he thought it would be dangerous 


- was of opinion that it would be highly 


proposed, proceeded on the principle of 
ineliorating the future condition of the 
soldiers, by the prospect of future advan- 
tages, it was necessary therefore that con- 
fidence should be inspired into the people 
to give it its due effect. But the clause 
now proposed went to destroy confidence 
and to diffuse distrust. If it was expected 
from what had been said the other mer 
by a noble lord, it was intended eventually 
to allow those soldiers who had enlisted 
for a term of years, to change that term 
for life, this would be an atrocious breach 
of faith; for the prohibition which now 
existed was the protection of the soldier, 
and were it to be removed he would be 


to the vengeance of his officers. After 
arguing at considerable length on these 
topics he concluded, by expressing his 
hopes that the house would rise with one 
common feeling of indignation against the 
insidious attempt, which was made without 
any plausible pretext whatever, to destroy 
that which after deliberate and repeated 
discussion had received the solemn sanc- 
tion of parliament. 

General Tarleton said, that in any other 
country he should think the principle of 
limited service a good one; but in this 


to adopt it, on account of the extent of its 
colonies. There was likewise another 
point of view in which he considered it as 
very objectionable, namely, the necessity 
that there was of having a large army at 
all times in readiness to oppose those 
schemes of invasion which it was beyond 
a doubt Buonaparte never for a moment 
lost sight of, in the prosecution of the pre- 
sent war. The hon. general, however, did 
not confine himself to the question imme- 
diately before the house, but availed him- 
self of the latitude of debate permitted in 
a committee, to take a general view of the 
defence of the country. And in order to 
establish its security on a firm basis, he 


expedient to assemble all the regulars, 
militia, and volunteers, in different camps 
round the metropolis, and there to keep 
them in constant exercise, so that when 
the hour of danger came, every man might 
know his place. He wished also, that 
a part of the artillery should be thrown 
into the rear of the army ; and, ‘for this 
purpose, he should be extremely glad if 
the half of Woolwich could be transferred 
to Nottingham. From England the hon. 
and gallant general passed over to Ireland ; 
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and, for the defence of that country, he 
proposed, that four different corps-d’armée 
should be formed and stationed at Dublin, 
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Athlone, Mallow, and Brough. From 
Ireland he passed to America, and, in con- 
templating the possibility of a war with 
that country, he thought that it would be 
right to set up an army in Canada. From 
America he passed to the East Indies, and 
recommended the precautions necessary 
for frustrating the projects of Buonaparte 
upon our possessions in that part of the 
world. Glancing at the present situation 
of Sweden, the hon. general pronounced it 
to be his opinion, that no British troops 
should be sent to the aid of our ally; but 
that he should be supported by large pe- 
cuniary succours, and by the German 
legion, the casualties of which would be 
more easily supplied abroad than in this 
page as it consisted entirely of foreign- 
ers. ‘The rest of the army ought to be 
coneentrated in England and Ireland; for, 
in one or other of these countries, the 
battle must be fought, and thither, we 
might depend upon it, all the force which 
he had employed upon the continent 
would be sent. The heart and entrance © 
of the kingdom ought therefore to be 
ener with the utmost vigilance. When. 

uonaparte invaded our shores with his 
numerous and formidable legions, would 
it be sufficient to oppose to him Magna 
Charta, our constitution, or a frieridly and 
conciliating opposition? It would, per- 
haps, be objected to him, that military men 
were fond of war; but the hon. general 
assured the committee, that this was by no 
means the case; at least he, individually, 
was not fond of war, though he had fought 
and bled, and was ready to die in defence 
ofhis country. On these grounds the hon, 
and gallant general gave his decided sup-. 
port to the clause of his noble friend, em- 
powering recruiting for life. 

The Secretary at War was not sorry for 
giving precedence to the gallant general. 
The sentiments that fell from him were 
just and correct, and he fully concurred in 
them. It was not his intention to follow 
the. right hon. gent. (Mr. Windham) 
through the long speech delivered by him, 
which was as usual characterized by bril- 
liancy and eloquence. The right hon. 
gent. had dwelt at considerable length on . 
the shortness of the notice given, and on 
the mode of proceeding adopted; but 
when it was considered that this subject 
had been frequently before debated, ‘and 
had excited much of the public attention, 
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- he trusted the house would feel that the 
notice given, which was upwards of a 
week, would be deemed reasonable. The 
_ principle of the amendment was to remedy 

_a very serious inconvenience, which would 
arise from the army being deprived of a 
great number of men, who, had they the 
option | aber would continue in it. He 
contended, that this would remedy the 
evil to be apprehended to the public ser- 
vice, which would materially suffer with- 
out its adoption. —A division then took 
place, when there appeared for the clause 
proposed by lord Castlereagh 169 ; against 
it'100; majority 69. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, March 9. 


[Excuequer Briis.] The house went 
“into a committee of ways and means. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in pur- 
suance of the notice he had given on a 
former day, was about to propose to the 
house, to fund a certain portion of the 
Exchequer Bills now outstanding. The 
object he had in view, was to fund four 
millions of these exchequer Bills; and as 
the five per cent. stock ‘vas that with re- 
spect to which the contractors for loans 
made most difficulty, being desirous, as 
much as possible, to exclude it from their 
bargains, and to make their biddings as 
much as possible in the three per cents. he 
thought a considerable facility and advan- 
tage towards the negotiation of the ensu- 
ing loan would be gained, if it could be 
so arranged as that these 4,000,000/. of 
exchequer bills should, as far as possible, 
be funded in five per cents. This would 
take off from the loan the weighit of five 
per cent. stock, which was considered by 
the subscribers as a dead weight on the 
three per cents. and of course rendered 
the biddings less favourable than they 
_ would otherwise be. The loan would not 
be contracted for before Easter, and of 
course the sinking fund on this part would 
be free till that time. This arrangement 
would afford 4,000,000 /. towards the sup- 
ply, and would so far reduce the loan for 
the year. Though all the supplies for the 
_ year were not yet voted, and of course it 
‘was not possible exactly to determine the 
amount that would be wanted ; yet there 
- Was reason to think, that the amount of 
loan of exchequer bills, out of the market, 
_ would not. be more than 8,000,000/. for 
England. This sum. being considerably 
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under what the sinking fund for the year 
would be able to discharge, it was reason- 
able to conclude, that the loan may be . 
negociated under terms of extraordinary 
advantage, particularly when the present 
arrangement should be disconnected from 
the loan, and brought into the market at 
separate times. the facility which he | 
hoped would be given by taking the five 
per cents. out of the loan, would also be a 
mutual advantage. He proposed to give 
an option to the holders of exchequer 
bills, to subscribe them either wholly in 
five per cents. or partly in five and partly 
in four percents. As the advantage to | 
the public from a subscription in five per 
cents. was so such greater, he proposed to 
allow an exchange of 105/. five per cents. 
for every 100/. exchequer bills, the in- 
terest to commence from the 5th of Jan. 
If the subscription should be made jointly . 
in five and four per cents. the rate he 
proposed was, 50/. of the latter, and 631. 
4s. of the former: the interest to com- ~ 
mence on the 5th of April. If the whole 
4,000,000/. should be funded in tivé per 
cents. the capital to be provided for would 
be 4,200,000/. If the funding should 
take placed in mixed stock in the propor- 
tions he stated, the amount of capital would 
be in five per cents. 152,559/.; in four per 
cents. 100,000/.; making together 253,159/. 
He then made a statement of the charges 
of management and sinking fund, accord- 
ing to both arrangements. In a compari- 
son of the relative advantage of the terms 
with an investment in the three per cents. 
he allowed that a fall of something about 
one per cent. had taken place in the five 
per cents. in consequence of the know- 
ledge of the intention to make this addi- 
tion to the amount of that stock. Buta 
proportionate fall would take place in the 
three per cents. if it were fixed that that 
stock should be the medium of the fund- 
ing, and the capital to be provided for in 
that stock, according to a calculation on 
the most accurate principles, would be 


4,253,6571. He then moved, that for eve 


100/. exchequer bills, funded on the 18th _ 
of March, there be allowed a capital stock _ 
of 105/. five per cents. bearing interest 
from the 1st of Jan. ; or a joint stock of | 
63/. 4s. five per cents. and 50/. four per 
cents. bearing interest from the 5th of 
April next. 4 6 
After a short conversation, the resolution 
was agreed to; and also another, limiting 
the amount of exchequer bills to be thus 
funded to 4,000,000. 
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_.[Conpucr or Marquis 
Quve Cuarce.} The order of the day 
being read for resuming the adjourned 
on the Oude Chars 

Lord Folkestone rose, and began by stat- 
ing some alteration in his olutions. 
He then observed, by way of preliminary 
observations, on the complaint made by 
marquis Wellesley’s friends of the delay 
in bringing forward this question. For 
his own part, he had used as much haste 
‘as was consistent with the importance of 
the subject, and the time indispensably 
necessary to read and maturely consider 
the voluminous documents produced. and 
printed on the subject. He disclaimed 
any attempts to prejudice the public mind 
against marquis Wellesley by means of 
the ss; but he doubted extremely 
whether the friends of the noble marquis 
could say as much. He had seen but three 
pamphlets on the subject, only one of 
which appeared in any degree hostile to 
the noble marquis; and the other two 
were written to bias the public mind in 
his favour, and were distributed gratis, not 
only to the members of that house, but in 
like manner through all the principal ta- 
verns and coffee houses in London. Even 
some of the Resolutions which he himse?f 
had first offered to the house, had been 
published in the Papers with Alterations 
_ and Comments; and this publication he 
could, with certainty trace to the friends 
of the noble marquis, from the circum- 
stance, that they were precisely in the 
form in which he had transmitted these 


Resolutions to them, but in which he had 
subsequently made some verbal altera- 


tions, He did not complain of this; 
he left the house and the country to judge 
of the fairness and decency of such a pro- 
ceeding, and of the strength of the cause 
which required such assistance ;. but he 
did say, that those, who held such a con- 
duct themselves, should have been the 
very last to cry out at any attempts to 
prejudice the public mind.—All attempts, 

owever, of the sort he utterly disclaimed 
_ for his part; and he equally denied the 

knowledge of any such by any other per- 
Having premised this much, the 
noble lord proceeded to his Charges against 
- the noble marquis, to which he entreated 
the serious attention of the house. If he 
should not be able to establish this case, 
no man would more sincerely regret than 
himself that he had ever trespassed upon 
the time of the house ; but should he be 
to his case, he trusted the 
OL. 


house would give to it the gravest consi- 


| deration, and adopt those measures which 


a sense of public justice and national ho- 
nour should dictate, unbiassed by feelings 
of favour or prejudice. The noble lord 
then proceeded to recapitulate the cir- 
cumstances, under which the interference 
of marquis Wellesley in the affairs of the 
reigning Nabob of Oude originated ; which 
interference terminated in the violation of 
2 solemn treaty between the East India 
Company and the Nabob, and, by depriv- 
ing that prince of all authority whatever 
and controul within his own dominions, 
left him entirely at the merey of the East 
India Company. In this case, the house _ 
were called on to judge between the noble — 
marquis and the nabob; but he begged 
the house to recollect, that, in truth, there 
was only one party before them. The 
marquis Wellesley every advantage. 
The case was to be tried on his. own | 
grounds : the only documents, his own ac- — 
count of the transaction. He was before 
the house, if not in person, at least repre- 
sented by friends and relations, persons 
bound to him by ties of blood, by friend- 
ship, by services, by obligations. The 
nabob, on the other hand, had no repre- 
sentative but such as-the justice of his 
cause and the cruelty of the oppression he 
had suffered had called forth. He had no | 
means of telling his story ; no opportunity 

of producing his proofs. The house ought 

to fook with a partial and indulgent eye to 

his case. However, as the advocate of 

the nabob, he asked for nothing but jus- 

tice ; sheer naked justice—justice founded 

on the facts as lord Wellesley had himself 

related them 3 and he was sure that, if the 

house would but give a fair hearing to the 

case, these facts thus detailed would be 

sufficient to induce the house to mark, with 

the severest reprobation, the conduct of 

the noble marquis: he hoped, too, to 

afford some relief and mitigation to the — 
unfortunate nabob.—Lord Folkestone then 
proceeded to comment upon the treatment 
which the nabeb had experienced from 
the hands of lord Wellesley, as detailed in 
the papers on the table of the house ; and, 
taking the course he had pursued in his 
Resolutions, to make good the grounds on 
which they were founded.—In 1798, the 
nabob ascended the musnud of the pro- 
vince of Oude, and on that occasion en- 
tered into a treaty with the East India 


| Company ; which; being the last compact 


between the two powers, must be con- 
sidered as the rule of their future connec- 
3S 


_ his troops, and his subjects,’ 


the civil and military arrangement of the 
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tion. It was a gross disgraceful breach of 
that treaty with which lord Wellesley was 
charged—a breach unaccompanied by 
any circumstances of excuse or palliation, 
inasmuch as the other party, the nabob, 


on his side ever showed himself a scrupu- 


lous and attentive observer of all the provi- 
sions of it.—The treaty of 1798 provided, 


_ that the entire defence of the territories of 


Oude, as well against internal, as against 
external enemies, was to rest with the 
Company, in return for which the nabob 
was to pay, by.monthly instalments, an 
annual subsidy of 76 lacks of rupees, or 
912,000/. sterling ; that for this purpose 
of defence the Company should. constantly 
retain in Qude a force of from 10 to 
13,000 men ; and that if at any time the 
defence of Gude required the presence of 
more than 13,000 men, the nabob should 
defray the expence of the difference.— 
By this treaty it was further stipulated, 
that if at any time the monthly instal- 
ments of the subsidy should fall in arrear, 
the Company should then require security 
for the future regular payment of the 
same.—All political power, and even all 
communication with other states, was taken 
from the nabob; but full authority over 
the internal affairs of the country,. “ over 
his household affairs, hereditary dominions, 

was left to 
him by the express words of the treaty.— 
The house should observe the circum- 
stances under which this nabob mounted 
the musnud. By the interference of the 
Company in behalf of his hereditary right, 
his predecessor, an acknowledged usurper, 


‘was removed.—But it is to be observed 


that this’man, probably conscious of the 
weakness of his title and the instability of 
his tenure, had endeavoured to acquire 
the affections of the troops by unbounded 
largesses, so that, when the change took 


. place, the new nabob found them discon- 


tented at the change and disaffected to 
his person. —Again, the two preceding 


_teigns had been signalized by great profu- 


-sion and expence ; the affairs of the coun- 
try had been neglected, its finances dila- 


_pidated, agriculture neglected, the trea- 
_sury emptied, and the most burthensome 
taxes imposed on the people. — Under 
these circumstances, considering the close 
-connection subsisting between the Com- 


pany and the Sovereigns of Oude, it was 


manifestly desirable to the former that a 


new and amended system of policy should 
be adopted; and a reform established in 


country.—It ‘certainly was no less the in- 
terest of the nabob—it was his wish too~- 
we have frequent expressions of that wish; 
aye, and actions too in conformity there- 
with, notwithstanding all the accusations 
of lord to the contrary.—Ac- 
cording then, to this evident interest of the 
two contracting parties, an article was in. 


serted in the treaty of 1798, that such a | 


reform should be set about, and that the 


nabob should advise with the Bengal go- 
-vernment on the occasion. The nabob, 


on his part, faithfully acted according to 
this stipulation—-Numerous are the pas- 
sages in the papers to which I could refer 
for proof of this assertion.—I will, how- 
ever, only detain the house with one. It 
is a passage in one of Col. Scott’s letters ; 


“ the assertion made by his excellency of - 


its being his desire to dismiss or get rid 
of his present troops by degrees is, I be- 
lieve, strictly true; and consistent with 
that intention, he long ago prohibited the 
filling up of vacancies ; so th 

lions called regular, excepting those under 
Almas, are not more than half their com- 
plement of men.” And the house must 


not suppose that this exception of the © 


troops of Almas was any contravention to 
{- is agreement ; they are the troops which 
sir J. Craig on his evidence states he could 
alone depend upon in the hour of danger; 


‘and the avowed disposition of their leader 


to appear independent of the nabob, and 
to look to the protection of the British, 


‘preclude the poss#bility of any favour hav- 


ing been shewn to him from improper 
motives.—Equally punctual was the nabob 
in fulfilling the other stipulations of the 
treaty. The subsidy was paid regularly 
to the day. This is over and over again 
acknowledged by lord W.; and we have 
col. Scott’s own testimony, that “ the 
nabob was determined in all things to ful- 
fil, with minute regularity, his peculiar en- 
gagements with the Company. So much 
for the nabob ; now for the Bengal govern- 
ment ; four months had scarcely elapsed, 
from the signature of the treaty of 1798, 
when lord W. arrived in India; and he 


forthwith forms a Lay in direct opposition 
i 


to the provisions of it, “ for the total reduc- 
tion of the troops of the nabob.”’ Other 
affairs, however, of importance prevent his 
lordship from paneling immediately in 
the business ; and it was above a iealee 
month before any scheme of the sort was 
brought to maturity. At that period, 
however, having overthrown the power of 
Tippoo, he began to take steps for the 


at the battal- | 


| 
| 
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purpose of putting into execution his pro-_ 
ct in Oude. With this view he colpas 
s to march into the country.—The 
rofessed object of their introduction, was 
anes against the threatened invasion ot 
Zemaun Shah ; but the real reason being so 
to overburthen the treasury of the nabob, 
- asto compel him to disband his own forces; 
for the house will recollect, that those ad- 
ditional troops were to be paid by him. 
There was, however, another convenient 
motive with lord W.; the relief of the Com- 
pany’s finances. In vain did the nabob 
remonstrate against this measure.; in vain 
did he plead the provisions of the treaty. 
Lord W. argued, that he was bound to 
defend him ; and that it was impossible 
for him to do so, unless he maintained, in 
his dominions at all times, forces sufficient 
to contend against the most distant and 
improbable contingencies. The house 
doubtless will be astonished at such an ar- 
gument being gravely stated.and seriously 
urged; yet so it is, and on no better 
foundation were troops poured in upon 
- the unfortunate nabob, till he was actually 
compelled, in order to find money for the 
payment of them, to disband his own 
troops. This resolution being once adopt- 
ed, the work was proceeded in with dili- 
gence. No proposals of Scott’s were ob- 
jected to; the nabob patiently acquiesced 
in every suggestion, and things went on 
under his sole direction. One should 
therefore have hoped that the Bengal go- 
vernment would now at length have been 
satisfied, the means of security, which 
they wished for, were obtained, the inter- 
ference, which they thought necessary, 
was accomplished ; their troops were in 
possession of the , and the nabob’s 
power and person at their mercy. Not 
so, however, could lord W. be satisfied.— 
The country was exhausted, and there 
was danger that, at some time, the subsidy 
. would not be regularly paid. | Harrassed 
by renewed and increasing applications, 
the nabob at length expressed apprehen- 
sions to this effect; he in truth accom- 
panied it by assurances of his best endea- 
 Vours to remedy the danger, and an offer 
to lay open the state of his affairs to col. 
provide the . - Overlookin 
this fair offer, lord Wy. could see 
but the danger, which he immediately 
_ pronounced to be imminent and alarming, 
and such as to be removed by nothing but 
@ cession of territory, the annual revenue 


of which should equal the full amount of 


the subsidy. Indeed, another proposition 

ofa still more extensive nature was pressed 
over and over again: “the transfer to the 
Company of the exclusive manz.zement of 
the civil and military government of the 

country” was asked for; but, notwith- 

standing all his efforts to obtain this rea- 

sonable request, lord W. was disappointed. 

It will not be necessary to detain the house 
by a narration of all the negociations 
which arose upon these demands ; suffice it 
to say, that after a very protracted negocia- 

tion, in which, on the one side, is displayed 
all the arts of chicanary, accompanied 
with threats the most undisguised, and lan- 
guage of reproach and reviling the most 
contemptuous and unmerited, while on the 
other, patient forbearing, and earnest sup- 
lication were alone manifested, the un- 
appy nabob was compelled to yield to the 
Company a portion of territory of the al- 
ledged annual income of one crore and 35 
lacks of rupees, or 1,620,000/. in perpetual 
sovereignty, aud to deprive himself even of 
all efficient government over the remain 
der. This forced cession was finally set- 
tled by the treaty, as it is called, signed at 
Lucknow in 1802. ‘Ido not wish,” said 
the noble lord, “ to detain the house, but I 
must offer a few observations on these pro- 
ceedings: 1. The house will observe, that 
by the treaty of 1790, the Company were 
bound to maintain, at all times, in Oude, a 


necessity, to supply a larger number for 
its That the stationary 
number was to be paid for by a fixed 
subsidy, and the increase by a propor- 
tionate increase of payment. Now it will 
appear evident, I think, that there could be 
no right to pour into Oude, and to burthen 
the nabob with an increased number, un- 
less a real, bond fide, danger existed. Any 
such danger was so far from existing at 
the time when lord W. poured his forces 
into the country, that an attack of a pre- 
tended Golaum Hadier was made the pre- 
text for the introduction of troops; and 
was persevered in even after his defeat and 
death had removed the possibility (proba- 
bility there never was) of any danger aris- 
ing from his arms. And, indeed, lord W.’s 
justification of this increase of troops in 
Oude is sufficient to prove the injustice of 
it. << It is impossible, says he, “to defend 
the country, (which I am. bound to do,) 
without maintaining, at all times jn it, a 
force sufficient to resist remote and con- 
tingent danger.” A more preposterous 
doctrine was surely never maintained. And 


certain number of troops ; and, in case of | 


| 
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_ let us see how. he himself afterwards acted 
upon it. By the territorial cession he ob- 
tained revenues sufficient to provide pay 
for troops kept up to the. number so re- 
quired ; did he then keep them up to that 
‘ extent? . No; not only did he never send 
that number.represented by him as abso- 
lutely necessary for the defence of Oude ; 
but on one occasion; when the nabob ex- 
_ pressed a wish that, at least in return for 
the sacrifices he was about to make, he 
might have the security of such a defence, 
lord W. not only resists this demand as 
an injurious suspicion of the means of the 
Company, but enters into a long argument 
to prove that he had no right to ex 
such protection, 2. The house will ob- 
serve ‘that, by the treaty of 1798, the East 
India Company were only entitled to de- 
mand security for the future regular pay- 
ment of the subsidy, when already. falleri 
into arrear.. The territorial cession was 
demanded as such security, but no arrears 
having been imcurred, the demand was, 
by the terms of the treaty, premature and 
- unjust. 3. It. must be observed, that the 
demand of territorial gession, to the extent 
of one crore and 35 lacks, or 1,620,000/. 
was calculated on the concurrence of va- 
rious contingencies ; the necessity of the 
presence of troops to quell the disturbances 
supposed likely to arise from the bad police 
of the ceded provinces; and to resist the 
invasion. of Zemaun Shah; but demands 
were at the same time urged, which pre- 
cluded altogether the necessity of psi 
payments; in the first place by the treaty 
of 1802, the company reserved to them- 
selves the right of superintending the 
police of the nabob’s remaining territo- 
vies; and at the time of the signature of 
the treaty, not only was there no prospect 
of invasion by the Shah, but all future 
- danger of the kind was removed by his 
death.and the dismemberment of his do- 
minions. 4. It is to be: observed, that the 
value of the ceded provinces was taken at 
a reduced and low rate; that they imme- 
diately rose im value, and have regularly 
been returned as producing more than the 
revenue at which they were estimated; so 
that on their own shewing the Bengal go- 
vernment have extorted more than, on 
their own principle, they had. any right to 
demand. 5. It should not be omitted'that, 
during the whole of the: negotiations re- 
prac | in the Oude Papers, not the 
utmost hauteur was constantly employed 
towards the nabob, but, at various times, 


4 


nature were made on him; at one time the 
expences of an embassy to Persia; at 
another, demands for payment of troops; 
the data on which such demands were 
made, being avowedly false; the dif. 
ferent corps being calculated as complete, 
though they were acknowledged not to be 
so; and the presence of the corps thems 
selves being extremely doubtful. 6. There 
is another proceeding which makes a great 


figure in these papers, but which, as it - 


does not. — affect the termination of 
the business, I have not insisted on] 
mean the, negotiaticn set on foot in con- 


sequence of a proposal of the nabob to ab- . | 


dicate ; of which I shall only say, that 
the conduct of lord W. on that occasion, 
seems to me altogether such as would have 
justified any jealousy of his interference, 
and suspicions of his motives, which the 
nabob might subsequently appear to have 
entertained.”’ —. After urging all these 


points at considerable length, lord Folke-. 


stone concluded by exhorting the house to 
banish from their minds all feelings of 
affection and partiality, and do justice be. 
tween the parties whoever they might be; 
and moved the First of the following 12 
Resolutions: viz. 
1. “ Flat it rs to this house, 
that on or about aesaen of Feb. 1798, 
the nabob, Saadut Ali, ascended the mus- 
nud of the province of Oude; and that he 
then entered into a treaty with the East 
India Company, whereby it was agreed, 
that the said should defend his 
territory against all enemies whatsoever, 
and for this purpose should constantly 
up, in the province, a force of not less than 
10,000, nor more than 18,000 men ; in 
return for which defence, the said Com- 
pany was to receive from him an annual 
subsidy of 76 lacks of rupees, paid by 
monthly. kists, (or imstalments): that in 
case the defence of the country should at 
any time demand a number of the 
C s forces 18,000 men,. the 
nabob: should defray the expence of the 
difference ; that, in case the monthly 
kists:should fall in arrear, the nabob should 
undevtake then to give security for the 
future payment of the same; that the-said 
nabob: should maintam correspondence 
with no. foreign state, unless with ‘the 
knowledge and consent.of the: Company : 
but that he: was: to be allowed: to ‘ possess 
full authority: over his. household affairs; 
hereditary dominions;. his troops, and his 
subjects. 
2.—< That it appears that the nabob’s 


= 

| 

| 

\ 

| 

; "demands of the most unjust and: exorbitant 

‘ 


to ‘half their complement of men. 
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forces were composed of disorderly troops, 
unaccustomed to the rules of good disci- 
pline, and disaffected to his person ;—that 
the nabob himself was extremely desirous 
to remedy the defects of their constitution, 
and to bring them into good order ;-—that, 
for that purpose, he made frequent appli- 
cations to the of Bengal, 
through the resident at Lucknow, for ad- 
vice and assistance in forwarding this ob- 


ject, and in default of their co-operation, 


did himself adopt such measures as ina short 
time reduced his different regular battalions 
- $—« That it appears that the nabob 
was scrupulously punctual and regular in 
the discharge of the monthly kists (or in- 


 stalments) of the subsidy; and that whilst 


‘he was determined to fulfil with minute 
‘ regularity the peculiar engagements with 
‘the company, his views were directed to 
‘the enjoyment of a full authority over 
‘his houshold affairs, hereditary domi- 
“nions, and subjects, according to the most 
* strict ee of the clause of the 
‘17th Article of the Treaty executed at 
‘Lucknow? 

4. That it appears that notwithstand- 


ing this disposition of the nabob, the 
marquis Wellesley, soon after his arrival 
in Bengal, formed a plan for ‘ the total re- 


‘ duction of the troops of the nabob, with 
‘the exception of such part as might be 
‘necessary for the purposes of state, or 
‘the collection of revenue ;’ and, on or 
about the 5th of Nov. 1799, proceeded to 
take steps for putting the same into exe- 
cution ;—that, for express purpose, 
he ordered troops to march into the terri- 
tories of the nabob, and to take possession 
of particular pests in the same ; and that 
he persisted in this measure, though it was 
not even insinuated that any danger from 
foreign invasion existed at the time; and, 
though ‘the late defeat of the pretend- 
‘ed Gholanm Hadier had considerably 
‘weakened the pretexts which his as- 
‘ sembled numbers and first success afford- 
‘ed;’ in ition to the. remonstrances 
and wishes of the nabob, and in direct 
violation of the spirit and stipulations of 
the treaty.” 
5s it appears, that the said 
were so marched imto the province 
of Oude; under the belief that 
of the nabob being insufficient to defray 
this additional charge, he would be there- 
by compelled: to disband his own troops ; 
~—that accordi , about the 18th of Dec. 
1799, the nabob vainly attempted 
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by intreaties and remonstrances to prevent 
the measure, did at — give a reluctant 
consent to the dismissal of his battalions ; 
and on the 20th of Feb. 1800, issued or- . 
ders to that effect ;—that from that time, 


so far from creating obstacles or throwing 
os in the way of their dismissa), 
he ‘readily adopted ev roposition’ 
made by the for thet so 
that by the month of Dee. 1800, twenty- 
three regular battalions and upwards of 
1,200 horsemen had been discharged.” 
6.—“ That it appears, that on or about 
the 22nd of Jan. 1801, the marquis Wel- 
lesley pro to ‘ interfere more active- 
“ly and decidedly im the affairs of the 
‘ province of Oude;’ and that he accord- 
ingly directed the British resident at 
Lucknow, to offer to the nabob two pro- 
positions, either, first, « to transfer to the 
‘company the exclusive management of 
* the civil and ee government of the 
country ;’~-or, 2ndly, ‘to cede to the 
‘ company in perpetual sovereignty, such 
‘ a portion of territory as should be fully 
‘ adequate, in its impoverished condition, 


‘to defray the ameunt of the subsi 
ee 1 extent of the augmented 
force.’ 


7.—« That it appears, that the nabob 
positively and repeatedly rejected both 
these proposals; but that he was finally 
compelled, by threats and menances, to 
yield a portion of territory of the alledged 
annual income of one crore and 35 lacks 
of rupees, in the terms of the second pro- 
position ; and furthermore, to bind him- | 
self to establish in his remainmg domi- 
nions, a system of police under the advice 
and controul’ of the company’s officers, 
and in all affairs to submit to the opinion 
of the British resident.” 

8.— That it appears, that the demand 
of a territorial cession was made under 
the pretence of obtaining security for the 
regular —_ of the subsidy; but that 
the nabob Saadut Ali was always punctual, 
not only in discharging the monthly kists, 
but also in satisfying the further demands 
made upon him on account of the addi- 
tional troops, and incessant in his appliea- 
tions to the British resident for advice and 
assistance in providing permanent funds 
for the payment of the same; and that 
therefore the said demand of territorial 
cession was unjust, and in direct. violation 
of the provisions of the treaty.’ . 

9.—** That it appears that, pending the 
negotiations respecting the territorial ces- 
sion, demands were urged upon the nabob 


tingent expence 


for arrears of yment of troops, unjusti- 
fiable in their ar tae and exorbitant in 
their amount, calculated upon the princi- 
ple of ieee every fixed con 

r buildings, camp equi- 
« page, &c. ;? and “on the supposition 


-©that the corps were complete ;’ though 


it was confessed that they were not so, and 
claimed upon grounds inconsistent with 
the true spirit of the treaty.” 
—10.—“ That it appears, that the demand 
of territory in perpetual sovereignty, to 
the amount of one crore and 35 lacks of 
rupees of annual revenue, was exorbitant 
and ‘unjust, inasmuch as it was perpetual 
possession in annual income to the full 
amount of a temporary and occasional de- 
mand; and inasmuch as the said tempo- 
and occasional demand was in part 
calculated on the supposition of the neces- 
sity of the presence of troops—lIst, to 
overawe the licentious disposition of the 
nabob’s battalions, and to repress the dis- 
orders arising from the bad police of his 
reserved dominions; which necessity was 
however removed by the very treaty it- 
self, whereby the nabob was bound to 
disband .all his troops not necessary for 
the purposes of state, and of collection 
of revenue, and to establish in his re- 
served dominions a system of — un- 
der the advice and controul of the com- 
pany’s officers ; and, 2ndly, to defend the 
province of Oude against the dangers 
arising from the invasion of Zemaun Shah, 
though the nabob was at the same time 
called upon by the marquis Wellesley, to 
an @ ‘proportion of the expences at- 
tendi 


ng the embassy into Persia,’ which. 


had been employed ‘ in negociating there 
an arrangement to prevent any return of 
« the same danger.’ ’ 

11.—*“ That it ap that the demand 
of the specific territory of the alledged 
annual revenue of one crore and 35 lacks 
of rupees, was exorbitant and unjust ; in- 


‘asmuch as it was capable of immediate in- 


crease, and actually did yield, in the year 
immediately succeeding, the actual re- 
venue of one crore and 57 lacks of rupees ; 
and the settlement thereof for the 3 next 
succeeding years was at the average annu- 
rupees, inde ent of the t derivab 
from the monopoly of salt, estimated at 
11 lacks ; the revenue 
was regular rogressively increasing 
from ond i as Mr. 
Wellesley, the governor of the 
provinces, stated, that he had no 
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doubt, that ‘ the settlement of the land re. 
«venue for the second period of 3 years 
“would ‘not be less than 2 crores of ru. 
«pees ;’ and that ‘ the land revenue. of 
‘these provinces, when fully cultivated, 
‘ would amount to two crores and 50 lacks 
of rupees.’ ‘ 

12.—« That it appears from the whole 
of the transactions related in the Papers 


now under consideration, and from the - 


negotiations carried on by the marquis 
Wellesley with the nabob Saadut. Ali,in 
the year 1798, 1799, 1800, 1801, and 1802, 
that the said marquis Wellesley, actuated 


by unjustifiable ambition and love of pow. 


er, had formed schemes of aggrandizement 
and acquisition of territory, in direct 
ees to the established policy of the 
India company ;—that he pursued this 
object by means offensive; and with a spi- 
rit irritating to the nabob, with a total 
disregard of the recorded opinions of this 
house, and the provisions of two several 
acts of parliament; and that he finally 
succeeded in wresting from this unfortu- 
nate prince, against his will, a large portion 


of his territory, and in depriving him of — 


all effective government over the remain- 
der; in direct violation of every princi- 
ple of good faith, equity, and justice, and 
m open breach of the sacred obligation 
of a solemn treaty; and that he has there- 
by affixed a lasting stigma and reproach 
on the British name and character, and 
contributed to destroy all confidence in the 
moderation, justice, and faith of the 
British government in India.” 
The first Resolution having been read 
from the Chair, 
Mr. Whitshed Keene rose and said :— 
Sir; The noble lord has informed the 
house, that the Resolutions he has moved, 
are founded on the information he has 
drawn from the documents which have 
been laid before it to illustrate the trans- 
actions that took place in the province of 
Oude, during the administration of lord 
Wellesley. I by no means agree that 


those documents bear out these Resolutions; | 


on the contrary, to my conviction they 
justify the very reverse. But, sir, what 
has induced me at this moment to obtrude 


myself on the house, is a persuasion that | 
in order to form a sound opinion on ‘this — 


important subject, it -is nec 


essary to go 
much deeper intoit than the noble lord has 


propertodo. I apprehend every 
gentleman will agree that ascertaining 
what has been the real relation between 


the British nation through its represea- 
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ive the India Company and the pro- 
of Oude, and are the 
and rights respectively belonging to it 
and the native chiefs, with whom it has 
been involved, since it was forced to 
emerge into a territorial from being a 
-mercantile concern, ought to save much 
time, as whatever may be said which does 
‘not apply to these relations may be very 
declamation, but is not argument. 
Appeals to its humanity and justice have 
always, and I trust ever will be favoura- 
bly received, but when those appeals are 
made, it becomes the good sense of this 
house to examine carefully the grounds, 
least their heads should be the a of 
their hearts, and intending humanity and 
justice should produce results directly op- 
posite. I conceive for this salutary pur- 
pose it is necessary to trace the origin 
and progress of the British connections in 
India, and knowing the apathy this house, 
unfortunately for the publick, has shewn- 


_ on those subjects, I shall take up as little 


of its time, as the nature of that investiga- 
tion will admit. As anonymous, and un- 
acknowledged publications, bold assertions 
gratuitously advanced in this house or out 
of this house, can have no effect on its good 
sense, I beg leave to state that the opi- 
nions I entertain on this great subject. are 
drawn from the series of facts recorded 
by Mr. Orme in his history of the wars 
sustained by the British company and na- 
tion in Bengal and the Carnatick, and 
from Mr. Verelst’s account of the rise and 
progress of the British company in Ben- 
l. The works of these two gentlemen 
aving been before the public 50 years, and 
having been stamped with the character 
of truth and impartiality by a habe majo- 
tity of the principal actors in those scenes 
and of their successors, I conceive, will be 
admitted indisputable authority ; it is tobe 
regretted, that with their means and ta- 
lents they did not continue their labours 


_ to a later period. It appears from their 


authorities that while the Mogul go- 
vernment retained its vigour, the vassal 
chiefs styled nabobs, were appointed only 
to enforce the orders from Delhi, that 
the places called fortresses in those dis- 
tricts were intrusted to killedars or go- 
vernors independent of the nabob, 

the collection of the revenues was in the 
‘hands of officers called dewans, alike in- 
dependent of him, that his emoluments 
arose from a jaghire or assignment in some 
other district with which he had no other 
connection, and that it had been the con- 
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stant policy of the mogul, to remove na- 
bobs so frequently, in order to prevent 
their acquiring hold in their districts, that 
Mr. Orme tells us, one of them ‘going from 
Delhi, rode with his face towards the 
horse’s tail, saying he looked out for his 
successor. On the decline of the Mogul 
empire from the contests amongst the suc- 
cessors of Aurengzebe, and after its being 
completely broke down by the invasion 
of Nadir Shaw, who. carried away 100 
millions sterling from Delhi and massacred 
100,000 of its inhabitants, the power of 
coercing the several provinces and dis- 
tricts which, composed the vast mass of 
the Mogul empire, no longer existing, 
they fell into the hands of those. chiets 
whom a modern periodical reviewer has 
emphatically and truly described as victo- 
rious assassins, consummate traitors, and 
experienced robbers more skilled in break- 
ing than in making treaties, and less 
formidable from their swords than their 
daggers. And after a disgusting repe- . 
tition of assassinations, poisonings, and 
putting out of eyes, the boldest and 
most fortunate having the power of the 
sword in their hands, and no superior 
sword to control them, assumed all, those 
powers which under the mogul had been 
studiously kept separate and declared their 
possessions hereditary. As long as the 
Mogul empire continued in vigour, a Bri- 
tish factory at Calcutta carried on a pro- 
fitable mercantile concern, in consequence 
of valuable privileges conceded in return ° 
for important medical relief rendered to 
the mogul and the nabob of Bengal by 
superior European skill, After its decline, 
during the progress of the subsequent trans- 
actions, the British factory, notwithstand- 
ing frequent exactions of the chiefs, still 
carried on a valuable commerce in conse- 
uence of the privileges that were left to 
them. But on the accession of a ferocious 
youth to the succession of a victorious 
assassin and consummate traitor, who not 
many years before became nabob of Ben- 
al, the opinion of the opulence of the 
ritish factory roused his avarice, and 
with a mighty rabble he invested Calcut- 
ta. After a freble attempt to defend the 
settlement, the greatest number of the 
Europeans sheltered themselves on board 
their ships, and about 150 remained in the 
fort. In a few days those in the fort sur- 
rendered on capitulation for their lives; 
but this ferocious youth disappointed in 
what he found in the settlement, ordered 


them to be confined, with the view of ex- 
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torting treasure which he imagined they 
_ had concealed, about 147 were forced into 
a n for the night 20 feet square, 
eut of which the following morning 26 
were brought out alive-—When an ac- 
count of this rate state of the Bri- 
tish interests in Bengal, was brought to 
Madras, which was then the superior 
presidency, they determined to divert a 
force, which had been prepared for ano- 
ther purpose, to the attempt to relieve 
Bengal. Fortunately for his country a 
man who had distinguished himself by re- 
military and political talents, was 
selected for the command, and col. Clive, 
-was sent with it. With this force and the 
cordial and co-operation of admi- 
ral, Watson with the British , they 
forced the nabob’s numberless rabble to 
evacuate the settlement, and following 
them in their retreat, after a fruitless nego- 
tiation with the nabob, but securing the co- 
—— of Meer Jaffier, one of the chiefs 
knew he was destined to destruction 

by the nabob, col. Clive attacked with his 
trifling force 30 times their number at 
Plassy, and having effected a compleat de- 
route thereof, he advanced to Muxadabad 
the capital, and placed Meer Jaffier on the 
musnud with the general acquiescence of 


the natives, who accustomed to be equally 


oppressed by all their chiefs cared not who 
was placedthere. This observation seems 
necessary in order to account for the 
ease with which those rapid changes of 
chiefs take place m that country. After 
remaining some time longer in Bengal, 
and having settled as he- thought its go- 
vernment, he returned to Europe. Not 
long after discontents and distrusts arose 
between this nabob Meer Jaffier and the 
council at Calcutta, which produced his re- 
moval and placing his relative Cossem Ally 
Khan in his room. This change was at- 
tended with large emoluments to the mem- 
bers of the said council. The same discon- 
tents and jealousies arising from pretensions 
mutually disallowed inflamed this nabob, 
who was more ferocious than his predeces- 
sor to the degree of assassmating some of 
the com sservants at Patna. Toavenge 
which the company’s troops advanced, and 
defeating the nabob’s army drove him out | 
of the country. He took refuge with the 
nabob vizier of Oude, who pretending to | 
restore him, but really meaning to possess 
himself of Bengal, slain’, under the au- | 
thority of the degraded 1, a large 
force which was deteated and dispersed by | 


the company’s troops at Buxar. 


this defeat the mogul separated his interests 
from those of the nabob, and put himself 
under the protection of the company at 
Benares. Meer Jaffier was again placed 
on the musnud, not without marks of 

titude to his restorers. Things continued 
sometime in this situation, and an account 
of the confusion which prevailed in Bea- 
gal, being sent to England, the company 
induced lord Clive to return there as best 
qualified, from the well earned autho. 
rity acquired by his former conduct, to 
restore order. fore he arrived, the na- 
bob vizier being joined by a Mahratta 
force in‘ addition to what he could raise 
in Oude, thought himself able to attain 
what he had in view, and in opposition to 
the mandate of the mogul, who continued 
under British protection, prepared to attack 
them. On this the mogul declared him 
deposed from the vizcerat, and by a treaty 
with the company assigned him certain 
parts of the province of Oude. The British 
army advanced, and attacking the nabob’s 
confederate forces at Calpy, defeated and 
dispersed them, taking the nabob Soujah 
Dowlah prisoner, and the whole pro- 
vince’was in their power. In this posture 
of affairs lord Clive arrived, and from the 
view he took of the financial and military 
resources of the company at that time, 
judging it unsafe and impolitic to retain 
any accession of territory, he prevailed on 
the mogul to re-establish the nabob, who 
had been two months prisoner in the 
British camp, in the province of Oude and 
the viz¢eerat, under the protection of the 
company, who consented to withdraw 
their troops on the payment of 50 lacks of 
rupees as reimbursement of the expences 
off the war, and bouud themselves to de- 
fend the province in case of attack with 
their whole force should it be necessary, 
the expence of the same to be defrayed by 
the ‘nabob. From these facts it appears, 
that the province by right of conquest be- 
longed to the company: that from pru- 
dential motives alone lord Clive, with that 
decision and sagacity which marked his — 
military and political life, dechined retaim- 
ing any part of the province under the 
juanud of the mogul, and.in lieu thereof 
ace the dew of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa. As he had laid the founda- 
tion of the British power in that country 
by the victory at Plassey, by this measure 
he gave it such stamina, that the abuses 
and misrule which prevailed there for 
some years, after he quitted the country, 
were not able to destroy it. And here, sit! 
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beg leave to lay before you in his own words 
the reasons he gave to the court of direc- 
tors for having adopted this important mea- 
sure. “ The perpetual struggles for superi- 
ority between the nabobs and your agents, 
together with the recent proofs before us 
of notorious and avowed corruption, have 
rendered us unanimously of opinion, after 
the most mature deliberation, that no other 
method can be found, of laying the axe to 
the root of all those evils, than the obtain- 
ing the dewanny of Bengal, Bahar and 
Orissa for the company. By this acquisi- 
tion of the dewanny your possessions and 
influence are rendered permanent and se- 
cure, since no future nabob will either have 
power or riches sufficient to attempt your 
overthrow by means either of force or cor- 
ruption. All revolutions must hencefor- 
wards be at an end, as there will be no 
fund for secret services, donations, or res- 


- titutions: the nabob cannot answer the 


expectations of the venal and mercenary, 
nor will the company comply with demands 
injurious to themselves out of their own 
revenues. The experience of years has 
convinced us, that a division of power is 


_ impossible, without generating discontent 


and hazarding the whole ; all must belong 
either to the company or the nabob. The 
= is now lodged where it can only be 
odged with safety to us, so that we may 
pronounce with some degree of confidence, 
that the worst which will happen in future 
will proceed from temporary ravages only. 
The more we reflect on the situation of 
your affairs, the stronger appear the reasons 


‘for accepting the dewanny of those pro- 


vinces, by which alone we could establish 
a power sufficient to perpetuate the pos- 
sessions we hold, and the influence we en- 
joy. While the nabob acted in quality of 
collector for the mogul, the means of sup- 
porting our military establishments de- 
pended on his pleasure. In the most cri- 
tical situations, while we stood balancing 
on the extreme verge of destruction, his 
stipulated payments were-slow and defici- 
ent, his revenues withheld by disaffected 
rajahs and turbulent zemindars, who des- 
pised the weakness of his government ; 
or they were squandered in profusion and 
dissipated in corruption, the never failin 
symptoms of a declining constitution s. 
eeble administration. Hence we were 
frequently disappointed of those supplies, 
upon the punctual receipt of which de- 
nded the very existence of the company 
im Bengal. Happy would it have been 
as Britain and the Carnatic had the 
on. X. 
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government thereof, after having acquired 

the right and the power by having con- 

uered the country from France, avoided 

the fatal delusion of letting the dewanny 


slip out of their hands. he above de- 
scription of the evils apprehended in Ben- 
gal, faintly represents what were realised 
in the Carnatic. Enough of this, until that 
question comes before the house. — Sir, it 
appears that things remained for some 
years in this state, with an English brigade 
stationed in the province of Oude, until 
an invasion of it by a formidable combin- 
ed Mahratta force under Scindia and Hol- 
kar in 1773, the whole British army 
advanced and completely defeated them. 
In the year 1774 the Rohilla chiefs declin- 
ing to fulfil their engagements of paying 
40 lacks of rupees towards the expence of 
repelling the invasion of their country, and 
also manifesting a hostile disposition to- 
wards the vizier, the British army subdued 
them, and conquering the whole of Rohil- 
lund, placed it all under the government 
of Oude, with the exception of a few dis- 
tricts granted in jaghire to Fyzoola Khan, 
a chief who had submitted to their arms. 
On the death of Soujah Dowlah in 1775, 
and the investiture of his son Azoph ul 
Dowlah in the province of Oude and its 
dependencies, obtained from the mogul 
through the direct influence of the British 
government, a new treaty for an increased 
English force and subsidy was made in a 
few years. This force, in consequence of 
the misrule of Azoph ul Dowlah, was 
found insufficient for the preservation of 
the internal tranquillity and external de- 
fence of the country, and it became ne- 
cessary to strengthen it with a temporary 
brigade and adéquate increase of subsidy, 
and in 1781 with a permanent augmenta- 
tion, as ithad now become a most import- 
ant barrier to the British possessions. The 
continuation of the same misrule producing 
a progressive anarchy and decline in the 
resources of the districts under the nabob 
vizier, and his thoughtless extravagance 
disabling him from fulfilling his engage- 
ments with the company, he had recourse, 
in order to answer its demands, to those 
ruinous measures of borrowing money 
from natives and Europeans at 3, 4, and 5 
per cent. per mensem, as detailed in No. 7, 
a paper reprinted for the use of the house. 
In this approaching ruin of the resources 
and inhabitants of a country which had 
belonged to the company by right of con- 
quest, and which it was bound to protect 
after it had re-established the nabob vizier, 
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with which it became so involved by suc- 
ceeding treaties that it was’ impossible to 
withdraw, without causing the immediate 
destruction of that country and thereb 
endangering its own; you find that in all 
the communications from the court of di- 
rectors to the supreme government in Ben- 
1, the most urgent object to be, the re- 
orm and amelioration of the province of 
Oude, by the interference and exertion of 
that government. Accordingly you see 
that from the moment lord Cornwallis was 
sent there in 1786, how assiduously he ap- 
plied his mind to that most important sub- 
ject. As the powers with which his lord- 
ship went there, form a new era in the 
system of Indian government, it seems 
proper to take notice of it. The inade- 
quacy of the constitution of the company, 
which had been formed on mercantile 
* principles, to govern an imperial concern, 
had the fate of a dwart’s garment forced 
upon a giant, and was broke through in 
every part. Prior to 1774 many of the 
servants of the company abroad setting at 
nought the orders oi the court of directory, 
and trusting for impunity to private inte- 
rest, or a combination of interests amongst 
the proprietors, yielded to the temptation 
of rapidly acquiring large fortunes, b 
availing themselves of the power whic 
situation gave them to pillage and oppress 
the miserable ryots and inhabitants ; and 
universal anarchy prevailed over the coun- 
try. In order to cure all those evils, in 
1774 the legislature thought fit to appoint 
a governor general, and four counsellors, 
with new powers to control and superin- 
tend all the British settlements ; but from 
the reluctance of the British parliament 
to vest summary powers in an individual, 
and therefore the governor general bein 
controlable by a majority of said tae 
difference of opinion, although the con- 
tending parties acted from their views of 
the public interest, produced irritation and 
discord as to the measures of government, 
and insubordination and anarchy in the 
country. ‘To cure this evil the legislature 
at length saw the necessity, and vested in 
the governor general a summary power to 
act on his opinion and responsibility. 
With this power that excellent man whose 
head seldom erred, his heart never, went to 
Bengal. His habits of life, all the adventi- 
tious circumstances attending him, and the 
personal consideration derived from them, 
qranes him peculiarly for what was to be 
one at that time in Bengal. The reports 
from your committees in 1781,-2, and 3, 


‘which were formed principally by the inde- 


fatigable industry and perseverance of Mr, 
Burke, who applied all the powers of his 
mighty mind to unravel and enlighten all 
the intricacies and obscurities in which the 
transactions in that country had been stu- 
diously involved, pointed out a variety of 
abuses, to remedy which, regulations were 
enacted by parliament. These, that noble 
lord carried into execution and added a 
most important measure of his own, which 
a man of less weight and rank in this coun- 
try, probably, could not have carried 
through ; it was, to give the servants of the 
company such . salaries as would enable 
thein to live properly, and in a reasonable 
time make a provision for futurity ; but 
precluding them from .all indirect means 
of making money, instead of the mercantile 
system of giving small salaries and conniv- 
ing atthose means. By this wise and li- 
beral policy, in addition to the parliamen- 
tary enactments, by his own bright exam- 
ple, he established a purity in Bengal, and 
laid a foundation for its progressive hap- 
piness, to compensate to its inhabitants 
for what they formerly suffered from his 
countrymen. And yet, sir, during the 
government of such a man, and that of his 
successor, a man no less pure, Europeans 
and even a servant of the company, as ap- 
pears by the paper above alluded to, were. 
accelerating the ruin and distress of the 
province of Oude by usurious loans un- 
known to those governors. It is necessary 
to notice this, as it tends to prove that no- 
thing but a cession of territory instead of 
subsidy could preclude the recurrence of 
the same mischiefs. You will find, sir, in 
the many communications between the 
nabob of Oude, his ministers and lord 
Cornwallis, personal and by letters, exhor- 
tations to ameliorate and reform the abuses 
under which that country laboured ; it is 
true in as mild terms to the nabob as such 
strong truths could be conveyed, but tell- 
ing the ministers that they were responsi- 
ble to the British government for their 
conduct, and that they would be supported 
by it accordingly as they acted right. You 
will find by the whole tenor of lord Corn- 
wallis’s correspondence with Oude, that 
though he studied to avoid hurting the 
pride of the nabob, he considered the Brit- 
ish government vested with the right, as 
well as the power of controlling his govern- 
ment ; died te one of his lordship’s last 
communications when he was returning to 
Europe, he warns the nabob that the con- 
sequence of his misrule might produce ex- 
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treme measures on the part of the company 
for their own safety, which wasinvolved in 
the safety of Oude. (Lord Cornwallis’s 
words are as follow, in his letter to the na- 
‘bobdated 29th Jan. 1793. « I have offer- 
ed my advice as a friend, and flatter my- 
self that youset that value on the company’s 
friendship that will induce you to listen to 
their counsels in amanner that may render 
unnecessary any other measures on the 
part of the company for their own security 
and defence.””) Notwithstanding all these 
exhortations, the same wretched system 
continued, and this country, which was 
a frontier in that quarter from whence 
most danger was to be apprehended, and 
which could be defended only by its re- 
sources, was reduced to the most extreme 
misery and distress. Lord Cornwallis’s 
successor,sir John Shore, made remonstran- 
ces; the nabob continued his misrule. In 
1794 a case happened however which 
proved the opinionsir J. Shore entertained 
of the relation between the nabob and the 
company. On the death of se ar Khan, 
the chief above mentioned, who enjoyed a 
jaghire dependant on Oude, the second son 
murdering his elder brother, was invested 
by the nabob with the succession, on his 
engaging to him an increased tribute. Sir 
J. Shore, on learning the circumstances, 
ordered a considerable British force to 
march against the murderer, and notwith- 
standing the remonstrance of the nabob, 
drove him out and vested his succession in 
the infant son of the murdered elder bro- 
ther. In the latter end of the year 1797, 
this nabob, Azoph ul Dowlah, died, and a 
reputed son, vizier Ally, was placed on the 
-musnud, with the usual forms of investiture 
obtained from the mogul through the influ- 
ence of the governor general. This youth, 
under 20 years old, soon exhibited great 
owe ana and ferocity, with a determined 
ostility to the British interests. These 
accounts being brought to Fort William, 
accompanied by representations from 
many of the principal persons in Oude, (to 
whom it was known that this youth was 
the son of a woman ‘introduced into the 
zenena big with child, and of a father of 
the meanest order) the injustice of per- 
mitting such a person to hold the musnud 
in preference to the next brother of the 
late nabob, and the son of Soujah ul Dow- 
lah. On these considerations, sir J. Shore 
eeded to Lucknow, where he had or- 
ered a large body of British troops to 
meet him, and having satisfied himself of 


the justice and necessity of the measure, 
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he deposed this young man, and establish- 
ed the next brother, and son- of Soujah 
Dowlah. In these instances the governor 
general exercised a sovereignty not sur- 
passed by any act of Aurungzebe over his 
vassal states. A new treaty was made, 
with this nabob vizier Saadut Ally, for an 
increased British force, with an increased 
subsidy, and some important districts were 
ceded to the company, with reimburse- 
ment of the expence of putting theirarmy 
in motion. Soon after this, sir J. Shore 
returned to Europe. His successor, on his 
arrival in Bengal, found that country agi- 
tated with an expected invasion by fea 

Schah, and soon after by the insurrection 
of the deposed young nabob vizier at Be- 

nares, where having collected a number 

of followers, he murdered the resident, 

with some other Englishmen, and fled into 

the province of Oude, where he collected 

between 5 and 6000 men, and was joined 

by some of the present nabob’s troops who 

had been sent to stop his progress. These 

having been defeated by part of the Brit- 

ish army, and the insurrection quelled, and 

Zeman Schah being fortunately obliged to 
fall back by disturbances in his own coun- 

try, gave time to examine the state of Oude, 
and take the measures necessary for the 
defence of that province, which was the 
first object of Zeman Schah’s invasion. It 
appeared that there was arabble of anarmy 
amounting to near 40,000, but of a nature 
that the nabob declared he considered them 
as his enemies, and could not think himself 
safe in Lucknow without a considerable 
British force near his person. The British 
generals all declared that the existence of 
that army would be a powerful diversion 
in favour of Zeman Schah, in case he re- 
sumed his intention, and the nabob, im- 
pressed at that time with the danger, 
earnestly applied to the governor general 
for his assistance to reduce it, who in con- 
sequence sent a most able British officer to 
effect that great object. In this situation 
of things the war with Tippoo broke out, 
and the governor general went to the Car- 
natic, where having by great energy col- 
lected and put in motion in a few months 
the most powerful army ever assembled in 
India, Seringapatam was taken, Tippoo 
killed, and his whole dominions possessed 
by the English. Having by a skilful and 
fortunate enterprise at Hyderabad destroy- 
ed the French influence there, and havin 

by. his regulations in Mysore brought al 

the resources of that country, from whence 


the company apprehended the greatest 
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danger, to its aid, he returned to Bengal, 
leaving the Carnatic in a state of security 
it had never known before. He found the 
important reforms in Oude But little ad- 
vanced, the nabob, “though the proposal 
of reducing his troops originated from him, 
when the danger from them was strong on 
his mind from Zeman Schah’s invasion, 
yetas this decreased, he became irresolute, 
and brought forward proposals and evasions 
to create delay. The security of this im- 
portant frontier, which the company was 
bound both by treaty and its own safety 
to defend, was an object of too vital a con- 
cern for the governor general to permit 
himself to be baffled in. As an article in 
the last treaty empowered the company 
to increase its forces in Oude to the extent 
judged necessary for its defence, andas by 
the same treaty the nabob is bound to give 
satisfactory security for the payment of the 
same, the governor general knowing from 
the uncertainty of payments of former in- 
ferior subsidies, in times of profound peace 
which Oude had enjoyed for many years 
(and which were only found by those usu- 
rious loans the exaction of which spread 
ruin and desolation amongst millions of the 
wretched inhabitants) how little reliance 
could be placed on the dischatge of an 
increased subsidy in time of war, when a 
failure might be attended with disastrous 
consequences, and knowing the progres- 
sive decline of the resources of the coun- 
try under the nabob vizier’s government, 
‘demanded in lieu of subsidy a cession of 
territory, the produce of which, in its de- 
clining state, was equivalent to the sup- 
port of the increased number of troops, 
which from the state of things was judged 
necessary for the protection of the province 
of Oude and its dependencies. ‘To this 
demand the nabob vizier opposed many 
difficulties, daring near two years. ‘Al- 
though it had been proved repeatedly that 
without the British troops the dominions 
of Oude, if not entirely swallowed up, 
_ would have undergone great defalcations ; 
although he felt and acknowledged that 
without them, his person was not secure 
from his own numerous and disorderly 
rabble, yet from irresolution of character, 
practised upon by-those about him, who 
saw that by this measure, their means of 
enriching themselves, by the pillage and 
oppression of the miserable inhabitants 
would be exceedingly reduced, yet it was 
with reluctance on hie part he assented to 
a treaty, which precluded any further de- 
mand upon him in any possible case, by 


which his own dangerous and disorderly 
army was to be reduced merely to what 


was necessary for purposes of state, in lieu: 


of which the country was to be defended 
at all times, by a considerable increase of 
troops under British discipline. By this 
treaty, those districts which surrounded 
the antient state of Oude, which were 
held by turbulent Zemindars, who had 
many troops and strong fastnesses, from 
whom he could not draw revenue without 
annually sending a superior force to col- 
lect it at a decreased jumma; which were 
most exposed to temporary depredations, 
and through which a powerful invasion 
must pass, was ceded in perpetuity to the 
company, and the necessity of making 
good a subsidy, by those usurious loans 
which had so large a share in the ruin of 
the country, and which from the nature 
of things must recur again, if the connec. 
tion continued on the same footing, was 
for ever put an end to. The event has 
proved that the supreme government con- 
sulted not less the comfort and security 
of the nabob vizier, by this great measure 
than it did its own. ‘This treaty was con- 
cluded on Nov. 10th 1801, and he now en- 
joys from his reserved dominions a larger 
income applicable to his personal gratifi- 
cations, than he did when he possesesd 
those ceded districts subject to the pay- 
ment of an inferior subsidy, and at the 
same time the comfort and security of 
those millions who were formerly oppressed 
and pillaged, by his numerous armed rab- 
ble,is materially improved. In the ceded 
districts, by those Zemindars who, possess- 
ed of troops and strong forts, were accus- 
tomed to dictate their own terms to the 
weakness of the vizier’s government, 
much opposition was made to the esta- 
blishment of the company’s government, 
and it is to be lamented in some instances 
much blood has been < me Such feudal 
anarchy was incompatible with safety and 
good order ; as it shewed itself, it has been 
subdued by the vigour and discipline of 
the British arms ; and the lenity and be- 
neficence of those British institutions which 
from 1786 have progressively increased 


the happiness and prosperity of the 


Bengal provinces, have been introduced. 
Much time had not elapsed, before an op- 
rtunity occurred for the vizier to shew 

is feelings as to the change in his situa- 
tion, and for the inhabitants of an impor- 
tant ceded district to shew what they felt. 
During the contest with the Mahrattas, a 
difficulty arising from a delay of supply of 


| 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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‘money and other requisites for the advance 
of the company’s army, the nabob vizier 
voluntarily came forward with a consider- 
able loan without interest, and assisted with 
all the resources of his country. On the 
incursion of a formidable Pitan chief into 
’ the ceded district whereof he was a native, 
where he had powerful connections, and 
where formerly he would have found much 
co-operation, so ‘few shewed themselves 
inclined to him, that he thought it pru- 
dent to retreat, doing but inconsiderable 
mischief. Another tempting occasion of- 
fered for the nabob to shew dissatisfaction, 
if he had not experienced advantage from 
the new treaty, when, upon the proposal 
from a servant of the company (who was 
on his return to this country, and was sup- 
posed to have powerful connections here,) 
to be appointed his agent for the purpose 
of representing and obtaining redress of 
those hardships which he imagined the 
nabob vizier felt from the act of the Bri- 
tish government ; the nabob declined his 
interference, and testified by his con- 
duct, feelings of a direct opposite nature. 
From all these circumstances, it can 
scarcely be doubted, but that he would 
think himself little obliged to those hon. 
gentlemen in this house who have advocat- 
ed his cause, as they think, with so much 
zeai and eloquence, if they succeeded in 
utting him back into his tormer situation. 
The external political effects of this great 
measure may be appreciated by the facili- 
ties which it afiorded to that energy of 
counsel, and exertion of military talents, 
by which, in a few months, fortresses 
deemed impregnable were taken by 
storm; arsenals filled with all military 
impiements according to the European 
system of war, were seized; an army con- 
sisting of between 30 and 40,000 men, 
not such rabble as have hitherto compos- 
ed a native army, but of troops formed and 
trained during many years in European 
tactics by M. de Roigne, but then un- 
der French influence ; supported by a great 
_ superiority of compleat well served artil- 
lery ; maintained by large revenues aris- 
ing from provinces in their possession 
which led into the heart of your domi- 
nions, compleatly annihilated ; in conse- 
quence of which you are now in possession 
of those arsenals, and revenues of those 
provinces ; and what is not less important 
ou have rescued the person of the mogul 
om that French influence which knew 
well how to employ his name to your de- 
triment. Those who have had the means of 
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best knowing the respective circumstances 
and localities of the countries in question, 
are convinced that had not this arrange- 
ment with the nabob vizier taken place, the 
increased difficulties must have prevented 
the above brilliant success. Sir, I have 
many apologies to make for having taken 
up so much of the time of the house, and 
shall trouble it with but one observation 
more. ‘There are many respectable persons 
in this house, and in this country, who do 
not attach the importance which Ido to the 
annihilation of the formidable force, and 
total change in those provinces on the 
north western frontier of the British pos- 
sessions. But, sir, when the unceasing ac- 
tivity of Buonaparte, his talents of address 
and intrigue, which let no opportunity of 
advancing his views against British power 
in India escape him, are considered ; when 
it is known that the first cargo from France 
to Pondicherry in 1802 on peace between 
us, consisted of 200 French officers, (great- 
est part of whom, from the nature of 
things, would have endeavoured to make 
their way to where they would have been 
most useful, that is, to that formidable 
force under French influence in the north 
western provinces, had they not been pre- 
vented by the wisdom and vigour of the 
government of Madras who sent them all 
back to Europe) I say, sir, that I cannot 
+ doubt but that if those vigorous measures 
had not been adopted ; that if there had 
remained such a fulcrum for Buonaparte 
to set his lever upon, even without the ad- 
ditions of those French officers, he would 
have shaken the British interests to their 
foundation, and at least a most dangerous 
war would have long since taken place in 
the centre of ‘your possessions both in In- 
dostan and the Decan, instead of his being 
obliged to encounter all the difficulties 
and delays of coming now from the Cas- 
pian to attack your frontiers, which there 
is every reason to think will be on the In- 
dus. With these opinions on the justice and 
necessity of this treaty with the nabob vi- 
zier, and all those important consequences, 
I cannot hesitate in thinking the supreme 
government of Bengal is entitled to the 
gratitude of the country, for having, by its 
vigour and foresight, most importantly 
augmented the security of the British in- 
terests in many quarters, and guarding 
against dangers which threatened them 
from no quarter more eminent than the 
north of Indostan. 

Sir John Anstruther, rose to reply to the 
speech of the noble lord. As far as that 


| 
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noble lord was personally concerned, he 
had conducted the affair then before the 
house, in a manner which corresponded 


_ with his character, and the rank that he 


held in the country. Still, however, his 
noble friend’s situation had been a hard 
one. A libel — him had been lying 
for a long period on the table of the house, 
and had in consequence been generally 
circulated, with something like an air of 
authority ; the author of which, had it been 
promulgated in any other manner, would 
ere now have experienced the severity 
of the law. Before he entered on the 
subject, he would observe that the charac- 
ter of this prosecution against the marquis 
Wellesley, differed materially from that 
of any other India prosecution. In every 
preceding India prosecution, not errors 
of policy alone, but personal corruption, 
had been attributed to the individual ac- 
cused. Noman had dared, in the present 
instance, to whisper the slightest insinua- 
tion of such a nature against the noble 
marquis. Certainly, the last Resolution 
of the noble lord charged his noble friend 
with ambition, and a love of power, evinc- 
ed by his actions, at the very moment that 
he was retiring from his high situation. 
This prosecution contained within itself an 
evident contradiction. A learned gent. 
not just now in parliament, had said that 
there were three parties in this investiga- 
tion ; the noble marquis, the court of di- 
rectors, and the suffering millions in India. 
The two first unquestionably were parties 
in the investigation ; but with respect to 
the suffering millions in India, did not that 
learned gent. know, that the accusation of 
the chiefs and rajahs of India against the 
British government there, was, that it 
was a government for the protection of 
' the lower orders, who, in the provinces 
under British influence, enjoyed a degree 
of security and happiness, for which they 
in vain sought in any other part of Asia? 
_ The suffering millions of India, therefore, 
were no parties to this cause. ‘The noble 

lord had expressed his hope that no ~ 

son would decide on this question from 

motives of personal attachment. For 

himself, the long friendship with which 

he had been honoured by the noble mar- 

is; had naturally created in his mind 

of highest respect and attach- 
meut ;. but m communicating to the house 

his sentiments on the subject, he was actu- 

ated by nobler motives.. He had himself 

béen in India; he had witnessed the dan- 

ger at which it had trembled; he had 


witnessed the joy which the relief that the 
noble marquis’s measures afforded had oc. 
casioned.. He had heard the opinions iy 
India of the most faithful and the most in. 
telliget of the company’s servants, and 
he had never heard a doubt expressed of 
the justice and propriety of the noble 
marquis’s conduct. It would be enough 
for the vindication of the noble marquis, 
were he to state,that the principles on 
which he acted had been approved of by 
the who employed him. This 
would be enough for the vindication of 
every executive officer. But he would 
£2 further, he would shew that even had 
that approbation not been given, the no- 
ble marquis’s conduct would have been 
not the less justifiable and honourable, 
The subject resolved itself into two parts, 
the transmutation of subsidy for territory, 
and the military interference with the 
province of Oude. With regard to the 
first point, the measures which the noble 
marquis pursued were imperiously called 
for. He was guided by the declaration 
of the East India company, repeatedly 
made ; for instance, to lord Hobart, who 
was instructed to transmute subsidy into 
territory, in order that the territory from 
which the company were to derive sup- 
port in war should be in their hands dur- 
ing peace, and be thus rendered more 
available when a period of war might oc- 
cur. When the noble marquis first went 
out to India, he was charged by the court 
of directors with similar instructions, to 
change subsidy for territory ; and when 


he failed in an undertaking of that natare | 


(from circumstances which it was not ne- 
cessary to state) they lamented that failure. 
Subsequently, when the noble marquis 
effected a transmutation of subsidy for 
territory with the rajah of ‘Tanjore, the 
court of Directors thanked him tor so do- 
ing. After this, they could not surely 
turn short round and say that an accession 
of territory in India was against the law 
in all cases. There was another reason 
why they could not say this: thinking 
highly of the services of the noble mar- 

uls im the war against Tippoo Sultaun, 


the court of directors had behaved to him 
as a great Nie ought to behave to a great 
h 


man, and rewarded him with a pen- 
sion during thé continuance of their char- 
ter, expressly declaring that by the de- 
struction of Tippoo ‘the company had 
ined a great accession of territory! 
ow, then, could the noble marquis § 
pose, after this explicit declaration, that 


| | 
| 
| 
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there could be any disapprobation of fu- 
‘ tre transmutation? But, this was not all. 
The noble marquis had, in this particular 
instance; informed the company of his 
intentions; he had told them that he 
meant to avail himself of the existing cir- 
cumstances in Oude, to introduce the Bri- 
tish power into that country. To this the 
company expressed no objection; they 
never replied, that it was against the law, 
or entreated him to desist from the execu- 
tion of his plans. It was therefore fairl 
to be inferred, that those plans met wit 
their concurrence. With regard to the 
other part of the subject, the introduction 
of military force into the Dewab, was it 
not evidently the wish of the directors 
that the civil and military power of the 
nabob of Oude should be reduced? When 
the noble marquis acquainted them that 
he was about to reform the useless and 
even dangerous battalions of the nabob, 
they in answer approved of his intention, 
and when he had compleated his military, 
to effect a civil reform; and was it to be 
endured that the noble marquis should 
now be told that these were measures 
highly criminal, and that he hdd fixed an 
everlasting stigma on the British name and 
character in India? But, this was not all ; 
after the noble marquis had effected his 
objects, he received the approbation of 
the directors, at least of the secret com- 
mittee, which was a sufficient justification. 
To prove this, it would be necessary to re- 
fer to the letter from that committee, dated 
the 29th of Dec. 1802, in answer to one of 
the noble marquis, in which he acquainted 
them with what had been done in Oude, 
and intimated his intention of retiring 
from the high situation which he held in 
India. In this answer the committee, in- 
stead of censuring the noble marquis for 
the line of conduct which he had adopted, 
entreated that he would remain another 
year, and finish the work which he had so 
happily begun. Was not this a bona fide 
approbation? Unquestionabiy, there were 
some among the directors who did not 
approve of the noble marquis’s proceed- 
mgs. The deputy chairman, for instance, 
(who was entitled to the highest respect), 
had uniformly expressed his dislike to 
them: but still, the opinion of the great 
majority of the directors was in his favour. 
He would now, however, argue the ques- 
tion, without reference to their approba- 
tion or disapprobation. If the noble mar- 
uls were to act at all in India, his atten- 
tion must naturally have been directed to 
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two points; the first, whether he had any 
right whatever to interfere in Oude ? the 
other, whether the occasion on which he 
did interfere was sufficient to justify him 
in such interference ? As to the first point, 
no man, considering the relation which 
subsisted between the British possessions 
and the province of Oude, could possibly 
question the right of the British govern- 
ment to interfere with the affairs of that 
province. By treaty, Oude was to be de- 
fended by the British. By policy, Oude 
must be defended by the British ; for to 
defend Bengal without defending Oude was 
impossible. Undeniably, therefore, the Bri- 
tish government were justified in interfer- 
ing authoritatively, and compelling the in- 
troduction into that country of an adequate 
military force.. Who, then, was to be the 
judge of the quantity of the force which 
ought te be so introduced? What ‘said 
sir John Shore, by whom the treaty with 
Onde had beenconcluded? He considered 
himself the proper judge. Had not lord 
Cornwallis declared, that if the reform in 
Oude were not carried into effect volun- 
tarily, he should be obliged to compel the 
nabob to provide for his military defence? 
Moreover, had not that noble lord appoint- 
ed: two ministers of the nabob to carry his 
orders into execution, assuring them that 
he would support them against their 
master in the fulfilment of this task? How 
idle was it, then, to talk of the independ- 
ence of Oude. Had not sir John Shore re- 
voked Mr. Cherry’s rash and unadvised 
assertion, that no further interference on 
the part of the British should take place 
in Oude, and had not the court of directors 
applauded him, for this revocation? On 


what principle had sir John Shore him- 


self interfered in the government of that 
province? A man of more mildness, tem- 
perance, and moderation, he would also 
say of more integrity and ability, never 
existed. It was not to derogate from his 
administration to declare, that energy was 
not the characteristic of it; and yet sir 
John Shore, espousing the cause of Vizier 
Ally, decided, at his own tribunal, who 
should be the prince of Oude. Would he 
have done this had he not felt his undoubt- 
ed right of interference? He had expressly 
told the company that he found it neces- 
sary to establish the British influence in 
Oude on a surer footing, because the two 
states were so connected, that without an 
over-ruling influence in Oude it would be 
impossible to keep Bengal. After all this, 
and much more, which he would-not detain 
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thehouse by stating, who could doubt that 
the right,of interference was unquestion- 
able, and that the noble marquis was the 
best judge as to the extent of that inter- 
ference? So much for that part of the 
subject. Did the occasion, then, call for 
the interference which the noble marquis 
exercised ? What was the situation of Oude 
at the time? Zemaun Shaw, at the head of 
a formidable army, threatening Oude, the 
Mahrattas making no movement and shew- 
ing no disposition to oppose him, and a 
large French force in the heart of Egypt. 
Well did he recollect the feelings of na- 
tives and Europeans in India at that period. 
Well did he recollect the doubt and dis- 
may which existed before the noble mar- 
quis arrived, which he dispelled very soon 
after his arrival, and which never re-ap- 
peared na 4 his continuance in the go- 
vernment. It was, indeed, a period of 
danger, and one which called loudly upon 
the noble marquis to do that which & id; 
to interpose with a strong hand, and to put 
the military force of Oude in a state better 
calculated to repel the assailants, by which 
it was threatened. Sir John Craig, that 
most able and respectable officer, had de- 
manded of the noble marquis a force of 
20,000 men to meet the dangers that 
threatened Oude, not because he thought 
this force adequate to the object, but be- 
cause he conceived that it was all that 
could be spared; yet even this number, 
lord Wellesley was unable to grant him. 
It was true, that he had sent an embassy to 
Persia for assistance ; but the result of this 
embassy was contingent; and was it there- 
fore to preclude him from endeavauring to 
- Oude into a better posture of defence ? 


he civil state of Oude was this, half the’ 


army which ought to have been on the fron- 
tiers, torepelthe menaced attack, was com- 
elled to remain in the country to quell 
the rebellion, which the bad administra- 
tion of affairs had oceasioned. Even sir 
John Craig, with his small and inefficient 
force, had been obliged to leave two regi- 
ments at Lucknow, to defend the prince 
against his own subjects. By a letter 
from Mr. Lumsdale, it appeared, that even 
some of the frontier forts were in the 
hands of rebellious Zemindars. In these 
circumstances, was not the noble marquis 
completely justified in interfering to com- 
] .a mutinous army to obey its leaders, 
and a rebellious people to submit to their 
rince? He did interfere—he obtained 
his objects. So completely did he change 
the character and disposition of the coun- 


try, that sometime afterwards, when a fair 
opportunity was afforded by the passage 
of an hostile force, from one extremit 

of the province to the other, that force was 
not joined by a single individual of those 
‘ suffering millions,’ as they had been so 
pathetically, but so unfoundedly, termed, 
But the noble lord accused his noble friend, 
not only of sending into Oude a force 
larger than what was necessary, but of 
charging the vizier for a force larger than 
was actually sent. If this were true, 
which he denied, the noble marquis had 
nothing to do with it. 


He had desired © 


the proper officer to make out the account . 


in the manner most favourable to the na- 
bob. If any mistake had taken place, 
which was not very likely, and which he 
completely disbelieved, was the command- 
er in chief in India to be chargeable with 
the error of a clerk in the accountant-ge- 
neral’s office? The noble lord had s0 
mingled in his Resolutions that which was 
true, with that which was not quite true, 
that he felt the impossibility of proposing 
any amendment to them. On all, there- 
fore, but the last, he should move the pre- 
vious question: to the last he must give 
his most direct negative. It charged his 
noble friend with ambition and the love 


of power. True, he was ambitious, but it | 


was that his country should be great; 
true, he did love power, but it was the 
power of contributing by every honoura- 
ble means to her prosperity and happiness. 
Traduced as his noble friend’s character 
had beer, he was desirous of meeting the 
personal imputations that had been cast 
upon him, and should conclude with mov- 
ing the following Resolution:—* That it 
appears to this house, that the marquis Wel- 
lesley in carrying into execution the late 
arrangements in Oude, was actuated by 
an ardent zeal for the public service, and 
by the desire of providing more effec- 
tually for the prosperity, the defence, 
and the safety of the British territories in 
India.” 

Col. Allen rose and spoke as follows:— 
Sir; It is with great diffidence I venture to 
offer myself to your notice, and to trespass 
on the attention of the house ; but having 
passed the greater postion of my life in India, 
having been there during the early part of 
the administration of the noble marquis 
whose conduct is the subject of investiga- 
tion; having held an official, and I may say 
confidential, situation, which gave me op- 
portunities of knowing something of the 
motives and principles which governed 


the conduct of the noble lord during that 
period. And having attentively perused 
the voluminous papers laid before parlia- 
ment, I cannot reconcile to my feelings to 
give a silent vote in this question. A ques- 
_ tion which, important as it is to the cha- 
racter of the noble lord, is of infinitely 
greater importance to the public—for, in. 
_ my humble opinion, if the Resolutions 
moved by the noble lord shall receive the 
‘ ganction of this house, it will lead to the 
subversion of every existing treaty with | 
the native princes of India, and shake the | 
foundation of the British power in the East. | 
—In discussing the justice and the policy | 
of the measures pursued by marquis Wel- | 
lesley in Oude ; it is necessary to consi- | 
der, what was the nature: of our connec- 
tion with that state, at the time when 
these measures were adopted ; and I think 
there is abundant proof in the Papers 
before us, that Oude was not an indepen- 
dent principality ; but that it was alto- 
gether dependant on the British govern- 
ment, and in fact identified with it.—I am 
supported in this opinion by high authori- 
ties: lord Cornwallis, in a letter to the 
court of directors dated 16th Nov. 1786, 
observes ‘ the real interests of the vizier 
‘we look upon as inseparable from our 
*‘ own.’ (No. 6, p. 3.) And in a Letter to 
the vizier dated 15th April 1787 his lord-. 
ship says, ‘as I consider the Company’s 
‘ territories and those of your excellency 
‘ the same, the protection of your excel- 
‘ leney’s dominions is absolutely necessa- 
‘ry.’ (No. 6. p. 3.) That this was the view 
the court of directors took of the subject, 
14 years before the arrangement made 
by marquis Wellesley, may be seen by a 
reference to the Instructions that were 
sent to Bengal in a letter to the governor 
general, dated 31st July 1787: they say, 
‘one thing is clear; the defence of Oude | 
* must be provided for: if, therefore, the 
‘ Cawnpore brigade be not equal to such 
“defence, either the vizier’s own troops 
must be reformed, so as. to make 
“serviceable, or another detachment of 
“ company’s troops must be stationed in 
country; the additional expence of 
‘which he may be enabled to pay, by 
“reducing his own useless troops. And 
«this we recommend to your most serious 
“consideration ; always bearing in your 
“mind, that from the nature of our con- 
“ nection with the nabob of Oude we con- 
sider the prosperity of that country 
“inseparable from the prosperity of our 
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own provinces’—Here,.then, we have. 
Vou. X. 
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the official Instructions of the court of 
d rectors to the government of Bengal, au- 
thorizing them to do two of theacts, for 
the successful accomplishment* of which 
the noble lord is charged with the viola- 
tion of a treaty. They direct the British 
force in Oude to be augmented, and they. 
direct the expence of such augmentation’ 
to be charged tothe vizier. And, further, 
they recommend the reform of his mili- 
tary establishment. But I beg to call the 
attention of the house to another document, 
which is of importance, not only because 
it bears the authority of lord Cornwallis’s 
name, but because it was written in India, 
about the time when the Instructions from 
the court of directors, I have just now re- 
cited, were preparing in England.—I al- 
lude toa letter from lord Cornwallis to 
the Secret Committee, written on the 4th 
of March 1787, in which his lordship ex- 
plains the principles upon which the ar- 
rangement he had formed with the vizier 
was founded : his lordship says, ‘ They are, 
‘ that, on our part, we shall totally abstain 
‘ from interference in the management of. 
* the revenue, commerce, and internal go- 
‘ vernment- of Oude, but with the entire 
‘ conduct of all political business,shall un- 
‘dertake its defence against all external 
‘ enemies whatever. nd on the other 
‘hand, that every civil and military ex- 
* pence necessarily incurred by the com- 
‘pany in the country of Oude, shall be 
« defrayed by the vizier.’ (No. 2. p. 4).— 
The court of directors weighing these opi- 
nions of lord Cornwallis, gave their sanc- 
tion and approbation to the principles upon 
which his lordship .acted with respect te 
Oude; as will be seen by the followin 
Extract of a Letter to the governor gene 
dated 8th April 1789. attentive- 
«ly perused all the minutes, proceedings, 
‘and letters alluded to in these para- 
‘ graphs, and in your subsequent advices, 


|<on the subject. of the late agreement 


«concluded by lord Cornwallis with the 
‘ vizier, we approve of the principles upon 
‘which it is founded.’ (No. 2. p. 4).—It 
may not be unimportant to observe, that 
this was the sanction of the highest autho- 
rity of the state ; for the Instructions must 
have been approved by the Board of Con- 
troul, and it must be recollected that the 
president of that board was a cabinet mi- 
nister. The opinion of lord Cornwallis, and 
the Instructions of the Court of Directors, 
approved as they were by the Board: of 


Controul, in my humble opinion, fully jus- 
tify - principles upon -which lord Wel- 
3 


025) 
| 
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_lesly acted.—Lord Cornwallis in a letter to 
the vizier dated 29th Jan. 1793, says, 


* Your excellency must be aware, that: 


‘ such is our close connection, that every 
‘chief in India must consider the two 
states as forming one power.’ (No. 2. p. 
13).—Lord Teignmouth in a Minute dated 
13th Jan. 1798, observes, ‘The govern- 
‘ment of Oude both in the opinion of the 
‘ natives of the country, as well as exter- 
‘nally, is considered a dependancy on 
‘ the English, whatever its relations under 
“‘ treaty may be.’ (No. 1. p. 15).—And his 
lordship adds, ‘In the estimation of the 
_ ‘natives of India, the kingdom of Oude is 
‘held as a gift from the company to Sujah 
«ud Dowlah and asa dependant fief.’—Lord 
Teignmouth in his Evidence given before 
this house being asked, * Did you consider 
« the nabob to be at all inthe light of an 
‘ independent sovereign in respect to the 
* company’s government?’ His lordship’s 
answer is, ‘ Certainly not.’ (p. 44).—Mr. 
Cooper, a member of the supreme govern- 
ment, having resided 32 years in India, 
being asked ‘ From the period of your first 
‘ arrival in Bengal to the present, did you 
ever understand there was any general 
_ opinion otherwise, than that the nabob 
«was totally and completely under the 
subjection of the British government?’ 
Mr. Cooper’s answer is, ‘I certainly al- 
‘ ways so considered him, and inmy seat at 
the board, my conduct and opinions there 
‘ were given in consequence of so consider- 
‘ing him.’ (p.47).—The few Extracts 1 
have taken the liberty of reading to the 
house, in my humble opinion clearly estab- 
lish these facts; that Oude is not an in- 
dependent principality, but a. dependency 
on the British government ; that the prin- 
ciples upon which lord Wellesley acted, 
were laid down by lord Cornwallis, sanc- 
tioned and approved by the court of direc- 
tors and the board of controul ; and that 
the measures of the noble lord were found- 
ed in justice. Of the policy of those 
measures, it is impossible for any person 
in the least acquainted with India, or who 
has taken the trouble to look into the pa- 
pers before us, to entertain the shadow of 
doubt. It has been stated, that the resour- 
ces of the vizier’s dominions were abun- 
dant and daily increasing; if that had 
really been the case, I might have doubt- 
ed a little the necessity of the measures of 
the noble lord. It is extraordinary, but 
‘no less true, that the very papers produc- 
ed to substantiate the charges against the 


noble lord, afford abundant means of re- 


. 


futing them. Lord Cornwallis in a Letter 
to the court of directors dated 16th Noy, 
1787, says, I cannot however express 
‘how much I was concerned during m 
‘ short residence at his capital, and m 
‘progress through his dominions, to be 
« witness of the disordered state of his fj. 
‘ nances, and of. the desolate appearance 
‘of his country.. The evils were too 
‘ alarming to admit of palliation.’ (No. 9. 
. 4).—In a letter to the vizier, dated 24th 
an. 1793, his lordship says, ‘On my re- 
‘turn from the war in the Decan, I had 
‘ the mortification to find that, after a pe- 
‘riod of 5 years, the evils which had ‘pre- 
‘ vailed at the beginning of that time, had 
‘ increased ; that your finances had fallen 
‘ into a worse state, by an enormous accu- 
« mulation of debt ; thatthe same oppres- 
‘ sion continued to be exercised. Though 
‘ the subsidy is at present paid up with 
‘ regularity, yet I cannot risk my reputa- 
tion, nor neglect my duty, by remaini 
‘a silent spectator of evils which will, in 
‘ the end, and perhaps that end is not very 
‘ remote, render abortive, even your ex- 
‘cellency’s earnest desire that the sub- 


sidy shall be punctually paid.’ (No. 2, 


p- 11).—Ina letter from lord Cornwallis 
to the vizier, dated 12th Aug. 1793, his 
lordship says, < It is well known, not onl 

‘ throughout. Hindostan, but to all Europe, 
‘ that notwithstanding the prevalence of 


peaceduring so many years, the revenues 


‘of your excellency’s dominions are di- 
‘ minished beyond all conjecture.’ (No. 2: 
p- 16).—Lord Teignmouth in his. Evidence, 
being asked, «Can your lordship give the 
‘ committee an account of the state of the 
‘administration of the nabob of Oude? 
His lordship’s answer is, ‘I would rather 
« speak generally, as to what I know of it, 
« All the Papers printed by the house suf- 
‘ficiently shew what the state of that 
‘ country was: that its administration was 
« exceedingly bad in all its departments ; 
‘the whole administration was as bad as 
«it well could be in all its departments, 
‘and it was the perpetual object of govern- 
‘ment to prevail on the nabob to make a 
« change in his administration. Lord Corn- 


waliis had attempted it, and it was equally . 


‘urged by the government abroad and the 
“company at home.’ And his lordship 
added, * I think in Oude there was no jus+ 
‘tice at all.’ (p. 22).—Mr. Cowper in his 
Evidence, says, ‘ It is impossible to con- 
‘ceive a state of greater anarchy or mis~ 
‘rule than prevailed in the dominions of 


«Oude: as far back asIcan recollect, 
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«there has been neither law, nor justice, 
«nor subordination !’? Mr. Cowper being 
asked, ‘ As far as you had the knowledge, 
_ ¢did the resources of the country decline 
«during your knowledge of them?’ His 
answer is, ‘ They continued to decline from 
‘the first acquaintance I had with the do- 
«minions of Oude, till the last hour of my 
« staying in India.’ [Mr. Cowper had been 
in India from May 1769 till Feb. 1801). 
Being asked, ‘ Were they in a progressive 
« state of decline during the whole of this 
‘time?’ His answer is, ‘ Yes.’ «To what 
«cause do you suppose that decline of the 
«revenues is to be attributed?’ « To the 
« total want of all government in that coun- 
<try.’ (p. 46).—We have also, to confirm 
this, the evidence of major Ousely, 
the aid-de-camp of the vizier. He says, 
« As to the state of the Duab, I can speak 
“with accuracy, but I cannot to the whole 
‘kingdom of Oude: that part called the 
‘ Duab I found in a state of great anarchy, 
‘a total want of law, or justice, and every 
‘thing else: nothing but violation of pro- 
‘ perty of all kinds, and banditti ranging 
“over the whole of it, a total direlection 


‘from every thing like justice.’ Major 
Ousely being asked, ‘ Have you any 
‘ knowledge of the state of the Revenues 


‘in Oude, under the government of the 
‘nabob? His answer is, ‘I understood 
‘that they were in a state of annual de- 
‘crease or decay.’ (p. 64).—This is the 
account of the civil administration in 
Oude. The military, if possible, was 
worse. By a reference to the Papers be- 
fore us, we find that the reform of the 
Military Establishment of the vizier had 
been one of the principal objects of the 
_ British government, from our earliest con- 
nection with Oude. Lord Cornwallis, lord 
Teignmouth, and every succeeding gover- 
nor general had directed his attention to 
this object, and we are informed by Mr. 
Cowper inchis evidence, ‘ That the uni- 
‘form opinion of the court of directors 
‘ was, that nothing could be more ruinous 
‘ to the state and the affairs of Oude, than 
‘ the existence of those troops.’ (p. 46).— 
And Mr. Cowper further observes, « That 
‘the most earnest recommendations to 
“their council were, to prevail on the na- 
* bob to reduce them as much as possible, 
* as much as was consistent with the safe- 
‘ iv of the country, and the colleetion of 
‘ the revenues.’ (p. 46).—For military pur- 
poses there was no question as to the in- 
efficiency of the vizier’s troops; but we 
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they were unequal to the collection of the 
revenues ; he says, ‘1 believe at first the 
‘nabob was very willing to disband his 
‘army, finding them totally insufficient 
‘ for the purpose of collecting the reve- 
‘nues, and for the subordination of his 


‘country.’ —Sir James Craig, who com- 


manded in Oude, being desired to state 
his opinion as to the efficiency, and disci- 
pline of the troops of the vizier in the 
years 1798,-9, and 1800, says, ‘ They 
‘were totally undisciplined; mutinous, 
‘ licentious, and many. battalions not arm- 
ed. being asked,‘ Were they attached 
‘ to the person and the government of Sa- 
«dut ali Khan, the nabob of Oude?’ Sir 
James Craig answered, « I never had much 
‘ communication with them, but I always 
‘understood the reverse; and, I know 
‘the nabob himself considered them in 
‘that light.” (p. 97).—The ‘Extracts to 
which I have presumed to call the atten- 
tion of the house, in my humble opinion, 
incontestably prove that the internal ad- 
ministration of the vizier’s government 
was radically bad ; and that the interests 
and safety of the vizier and; of the East 
India company required that these grow- 
ing evils should be corrected. . In addi- 
tion to this state of internal disorder, Oude 
was threatened with external danger, b 
the approach of Zeman Shah. Under 
all these circumstances, the measures pur- 
sued by the noble lord in Oude appear to 
have been founded in the wisest policy, 
as well as in the strictest justice, and \ve 
have reason to believe, from the evidence 
of major -Ousely, that those measures 
have promoted the real interests and hap- 
piness of the vizier, and of his people.— 
The following Extract of a letter to the 
governor general, dated 4th of Dec. 1800, 
shews that the conduct of the noble lord 
with respect to Oude, was highly approv- 
ed of by the court of directors. They 
say, ‘ That they entertained a due sense 
‘of the highly essential services of the 
marquis Wellesley in» the persevering 
‘zeal with which he effected a reform in. 
‘ the military establishment of the nabob 
‘ vizier, a’ measure not less contributing 
‘to the preservation of his excellency’s 
dominions, than to the relief of the com- 
‘pany’s finances, by furnishing a large 
« additional subsidy, to the annual amount 
«of fifty lacks of rupees, to reimburse the 
‘ charges of the late augmentation of our 
‘ troops in that quarter, so necessary to be 
‘ made in view to the ultimate security of 


are told by major Ousely (p. 64),'tha, 


‘our possessions against the invasion of 


} 
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«Zeman Shah, or of any other power 
« hostile to the British interests : and that 
« they had the firmest reliance upon the 
‘continuance of his lordship’s exertions 
‘ for introducing the necessary improve- 
« ments into the civil administration of the 
‘ affairs of the nabob vizier. —And the 
Secret Committee in a letter dated the 
19th Nov. 1803, approved of the conduct 
of marquis Wellesley in the following 
terms: ‘ Having taken into our considera- 
‘ tion the treaty lately concluded between 
‘ the governor gen. and the nabob vizier 
* we have now to signify our approbation, 
‘of the provisions of the treaty. We 
« consider the stipulations therein contain- 
«ed, as caleulated to improve and se- 
‘cure the interests of the vizier as well 
* as those of the company, and to provide 
‘more effectually hereafter for the good 
« government and prosperity of Oude, 
* consequently for the happiness of its na- 
‘ tive inhabitants.’—We find in the Car- 
natic Papers laying upon our table, that 
in the war with Hyder Ali in 1780,-81, 
and 82, lord Macartney, then governor of 
Madras, found it absolutely necessary to 
assume the management of the revenues 
of the Carnatic, in order to have securi 

for the payment of the nabob’s subsi- 
dy.—In the war with Tippoo Sultan in 
1790, lord Cornwallis had recourse to 
the same expedient; and a treaty was 
concluded with the nabob, by which the 
collection of the revenues was to be as- 
signed to the Company during war,—not 
merely the necessity of this temporary as- 
signment during war, but the necessity of 
having permanent territorial security for 
the payment of the subsidy, was so evident 
to a noble friend of mine (lord Bucking- 
hamshire) who resided over the govern- 
ment of Madras with so much honour to 
himself and advantage to the public, that 
he endeavoured by every means in his 
power to modify the then existing treaty 
with the nabob of the Carnatic ; on that 
principle, the Court of Directors highly 
approved of the conduct of my noble 
friend, and lamented that his zealous en- 
deavours had not proved successful; as, 
in their opinion, nothing short of the mo- 
dification proposed, was likely to answer 
any beneficial. purpose; and lord Welles- 
ley, on going to India, was instructed to 


accomplish that object. Territorial pos-. 
session;, therefore, instead of subsidy, has 
been a principle acted upon in India by 
the predecessors of lord hair and re- 


highest 


commended and sanctioned by 


important subject, it appears necessary to 
take a short view of the political state of 
India, at the time the noble lord assumed 
the charge of that government. ‘Tip 

Sultan, compelled by lord Cornwallis to 
purchase a peace under the walls of his 
capital, by the surrender of one half of 
his dominions, by the payment of a large 
sum of money, and by delivering up two 
of his sons as hostages for the due per. 


ment had been seeking the means of res 
venge. He had connected himself more 
closely with the French, from whom he 
actually received succours of troops. He 
had stirred up Zemaun Shaw and other na. 
tive powers against us, and the Carnatie 
was threatened with the renewal of war, 
—The court of the Nizam was entirely 
controuled. by French influence, and 
there was at Hydrabad a large and well 
disciplined native force under French offi- 
cers, ready to co-operate with Tippoo 
Sultan, menacing the weakest part of our 
possessions on the coast of Coromandel. 
A formidable native force, under 300 
French officers, nominally in the service 
of Scindia; but in reality totally indes 
pendant of him, was stationed on the most 
vulnerable part of our Bengal frontier 
(Oude); and M. Perron, who commanded 


the country, and was in the receipt of an 
annual revenue of upwards of one million 


50,000 of which, with a train of 130 pieces 
of artillery, he afterwards brought into the 
field against us. The French force at 
Hydrabad consisted of 15,000 _ native 
troops, and 60 field pieces. The French 
force under M. Perron, consisted of 
40,000 well disciplined native troops, and 


a regular field force of 105,000 men, and 
a train of 470 pieces of Artillery. If-to 
this we add the armies of Scindia, of the 
Rajah of Berar, and of Holkar, a 
to 95,000 cavalry, 30,000 infantry 

400 guns, we shall find there was a force 
of no less than 230,000 men and 870 
which, in my opinion, would have 
brought into the field against us if that 
formidable confederacy had not been de+ 
feated, by the foresight, the promptitude, 
and the vigour of the measures pursued by 
the noble lord.—This force is independant 


of Zemaun;Shaw’s army; which menaced 


formance of that treaty,—from this mo- 


that force, also commanded the resources of _ 


sterling. Let us for one moment look at | 
the amount of this force.—The army of | 
Tippoo Sultan amounted to 94,000 men, — 


280 pieces of Artillery, making altogether | 


| 
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Oude, and of the army of the Nizam. Be- 
fides these dangers with which we were 
threatened at the time the noble lord took 
charge of the Indian government, he 
found an empty treasury and our credit so 
low, that the company’s 8 per cent. paper 


was at a discount of more than 20 per cent. 
I would beg to call the attention of the 
house to the situation in which we should 
at this moment stand, threatened as India 
is by the ruler of France, if the measures of 
the noble lord not been carried into effect ? 
I would ask, what our prospects would be 


 ifa large French force, reaching the north- 


western frontier of India, were to be there 
joined by 40,000 well disciplined native 
troops, under French officers, and 200 pieces 
of Artillery, with every necessary equip- 


’ ment for an army, and with the resources 


of a country, yielding an annual revenue 
of above one million sterling ?—If Oude, 
our frontier, was in the disordered and 
distracted state in which it was found by 
the noble lord, with its army as described 
by Sir James Craig, totally undisciplined, 
«mutinous, licentious, unarmed, and dis- 
‘affected to their prince and his govern- 
‘ment.’ I think we might tremble for the 
safety of India. But if, in addition to this, 
there was a force of 15,000 men and 60 guns, 
under French officers at Hydrabad, threat- 
ening the northern Circars and to cut offall 
communication by land between Madras 
and Bengal?—If Tippoo Sultan was at the 
head of an army sufficiently powerful to 
meet us as he did, sing!e handed inthe field? 
If Scindiah, the rajah of Berar, and Holkar, 
were combined aga ‘nist us? And if French 
inffuence pervaded every court in India ? 
I think there is no man that hears me so 
sanguine as to believe that, under these 
circumstances, we could retain our domi- 
hion in the East.—Fortunately, these dan- 
gers have been averted by the noble lord. 

e augmented the British force in Oude 
to guard against the attack that was me- 
naced by Zemaun Shah, and directed the 
whole of his attention to overcome our 
foreign enemies. The French force at 
Hydrabad, and the Freich influence at 
that court, were completely annihilated. 
This able measute was followed up by the 
conchision of a treaty with the Nizam, by 
which our subsidiary force was considera- 
bly augmented, and British influence was 
established. In the short space of two 
months, from the time the army under ge- 
heral Harris crossed our frontier, Tippoo 
Sultan, in the vain attempt to defend his 
capital, lost his life; and his dominions 
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surrendered to the British 
'Peishwa, driven by Scindiahand Holkar 
from his capital, and obliged to take re- 
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power.—The 


fuge at Bombay, was restored to his autho- 


| rity, and a subsidiary treaty was concluded 


with him, similar to that with the Nizam. 
—Cuttac, the only maritime territory 
of the Marhattas. on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, ever considered of the utmost im- 
portance, as connecting our possessions in 
at with those of Madras, and as 
shutting out the French from all commu- 
nication with the Mahrattas, on that side 
of India; was acquired.— Acquisitions, 
nearly as important, were made on the 
coast of Malabar, excluding the French in 
that quarter.—In less than three months, 
lord Lake (a name it is impossible to men- 
tion but with the deepest concern) gained 
three brilliant victories—in which he de- 
stroyed 31 battalions of Perron’s army, 
and took 268 A gallant officer, an 
honourable member of this house, in two 
brilliant actions, at Assaye and Argaum; 
which, for conduct im the general, and 
determined bravery in the troops, have 
never been surpassed—and where, if ever 
victories were gained by the exertions 
and example of an individual, they were 
gained on these occasions, by the exer- 
tions and example of my hon. friend; in 
those two actions, he completely defeated 
the armies of Scindiah and the Rajah of 
Berar, destroyed the remaining battalions 
of Perron’s army and took 136 guns.— 
These glorious victories were followed by 
advantageous treaties of peace.— These 
are a few of the splendid services of that 
illustrious: character, Marquis Wellesley. 
I will not trust myself to speak of the re- 
turn he has metwith. During a period of 
seven years, the most eventful in our his- 
rory of India, decision, energy, and puri- 
ty marked every measure of his adminis- 
tration, and they were crowned with suc- 
cess.—Thinking as I do of the conduct 
of that noble lord; thinking that he was 
the saviour of British India, and con- 
vinced that an ardent zeal to promote 
the honour real his 
coun verned every part of his con- 
duet, oppose the Resolutions moved 
by the noble lord; and shall most cor-. 
dially concur in the motion of the right 
hon. baronet. 
Mr. Grane differed from the hon. gent: 
who had just sat down, because he thought 
the measures of the noble marquis had 
been extremely prejudicial to the interests 
of the company. He thought the trans- 
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action in Oude, both in its nature and pro- 
gress, extremely unjust: Of all the im- 
portant questions that could come under 
the consideration of parliament, this was 
the most important, because to that was 
the last appeal to be made, in case of any 
abuse of power in British India. After 
adverting to the circumstances by which 
the company first became involved in the 
quarrels of the native princes, the hon. 

nt. said, that whatever might have been 

e opinion upon these subjects, they had 
always considered treaties as sacred. Mar- 
quis Cornwallis felt sensibly for the dis- 
orders in Oude, but so strong was his re- 

rd.for the faith of treaties, that he never 
interfered upon the subject, otherwise than 
es remonstrance. It was in the breach 
of the treaty that the essence of the pre~ 
sent question consisted. A solemn treaty 
had been violated six months after it had 
been entered into, without any material 
change of circumstances to render that 
violation necessary. The negociation 
which led to the new treaty was carried 
on with a series of compulsory mea- 
_ sures, executed with extreme rigour, by 

which the nabob was nomgiheks under 


a menace of the deprivation of his whole 
territory, to agree to the new treaty, 


whereby he was to pay 135 lacks instead of 
76 lacks of rupees, as a subsidy, and instead 
of ten or thirteen thousand troops, any un- 
limited number was to be employed in his 
territory. Thus the nabob had been de- 
prived of the whole benefit of the Treaty of 
1798, and yet in 1806, the number of 
British troops employed in Oude did not 
exceed 11,400. The nabob was by these 
means reduced to the state of a Zemindar 
completely dependent upon the govern- 
ment of Bengal. When Oude first threw 
itself into our protection, it was by treaty, 
and, except by treaty, we had no right to 
alter the relation of that country to our em- 
pire in India, for the nabob had fully com- 
plied with the treaty of 1798. The time 
at which that treaty had been violated had 
been a time of profound peace. They 
_had heard much of the alarm of invasion 
by Zemaun Shaw, and of the danger aris- 
ing from Buonaparte being in Egypt. But 
he had marquis Wellesley’s own authority 
for saying, that the danger of invasion had 
passed away at the time of the treaty by 
the destruction of Zemaun Shaw. Here the 
hon. director proceeded to read an extract 
from a letter of lord Wellesley to the se- 
cret committee of the court of directors. 
This document proved that the danger 


from Zemaun Shaw had passed away at 


the time the treaty was negociated, and 
he contended that before the troops had 
been marched some communication ought 
to have been made to the nabob. The 
demand of the reform of his troops the 
nabob seemed never to have understood; 
but as applying to their improvement, and 
not to the reduction of them, and ‘there. 
fore; some explanation ought to have been 
given to him of what was required of him, 
On the whole, he could not see that: the 
occasion called for the interference. The 
assumption of the territory in the Carnatic, 
which had been done under an imperious 
necessity, did not apply and as to the de- 
position of Vizier Ally, that event had 
originated in his own violence; and the 
circumstance of his being spurious, and not 
of the blood of Rajah Sujah al Doulah, 
The hon, gent. denied that the transactions 
in Oude had ever received the sanction of 
the court of directors at the period stated 
by the hon. baronet, and for a good rea- 
son, because they had not been:acquainted 
with them, and when they were informed 
respecting them, they had taken the course 
that the occasion called for. «It was not 
till the 24th of June 1802, that the treaty 
had been communicated to the council of | 
Calcutta, six months after the transaction 
had taken place, and a great part of the | 
impropriety of the case arose from the 
circumstance of the noble marquis having 
taken upon himself to violate the treaty of, 
1798, and to take one half of the province 
of Oude from its sovereign. It might be 
asked what was now to be done? He — 
would not take upon him to say, but he | 
thought that substantial justice ought to be 
done in some manner. The character 
of .this country was its dearest possession, 
and he-was convinced that that character 
would be compromised, if the house should 
not, with a view to national honour and 
national justice, express its disapprobation 
of this transaction. Mj 

Sir John Anstruther, in explanation, de- 
nied that he had thrown out any aspersion 
on the administration of lord Teignmouth, 
although he thought it a government more 
of mildness than of vigour. —_- 

Mr. Wallace declined entering into any 
detailed examination of the Papers on the 
table, but vindicated lord Wellesley?s con- 
duct from the great feature of his admi- 
nistration. With respect to the Resolu- 
tions of the noble lord, they kept short of 
moving an impeachment; but lord W, 
was not much obliged to him for- that, 


| 
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because, if the stigma affixed upon his 
conduct was just, the house could not, con- 
sistently with its own honour, and that of 
the country, forbear prosecuting him be- 
fore a higher tribunal. Our connection 
with Oude, he maintained, originated in 
absolute conquest, and all that the nabob 
or his family possessed they owed to Bri- 
tish munificence. In the treaty of 1798, 


it was stipulated, that if there were more 


than 13,000 men in the country of the 
nabob of Oude, he was to be charged with 
the support of them ; and if there were 
less than 8,000, there was to be a propor- 
tionate deduction in the subsidy, and there 
was also in the treaty an established right 
of general interference in the government. 
‘On lord Wellesley’s arrival in India there 
was the loudest call for this interference. 
There was no protection either for the 
person or property of the inhabitants, and 
they were oppressed by a large, useless, 
licentious, and he might add, disaffected 
- army. In support of this statement he 
quoted the authority of sir James Craig ; 
and if this was true, lord W. had two things 
to do, to substitute a force for the defence 
of the country, and to get rid of an army 
_ which only served to burthen the country. 
Of the necessity of this reform in his army 
the resident of the nabob himself was con- 
vinced. But before a negociation for this 
‘purpose could be set on foot, a voluntary 
proposition was made by the nabob to ab- 
dicate his government. This proposition 
lord W. met with eagerness. But was his 
acquiescence in a proposition which was 
likely to be productive of the best effects 
to the people of, that country, to be attri- 
buted to the overweening ambition of the 
noble lord? If this was a crime in the 
noble lord, the hon. gent. declared that it 
wis one in which he deeply partook. But 
_ so far from its being a criminal act, he 
thought lord W. would have been wanting 
in his duty,’ not to have embraced an op- 
portunity of doing so much good, by trans- 
terring the inhabitants of an oppressed and 
distressed province, to subjection to the 
mild laws’ of British government. In 
these circumstances,’ British troops were 
_ Sent into the country ; and this measure 
was, in the first place, perfectly consonant 
with the treaty; and in'the next place, it 
was in the then situation of the province 
of Oude, absolutely necessary to the de- 
fence of the country, which was essential 


at the time to the protection of the British: 


dominions. _It) was incumbent on ‘those 
who contended,’ that our power was then 
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abused, to shew either that our territory 
was not threatened, or that the troops of 
the nabob were adequate to his defence ; 
neither of which propositions could be 
made out if attention was paid to the hos-. 
tile demonstrations of the Mahratta powers, 
or to the state of the nabob’s army. And 
if a British force was necessary, the only 
question remaining to be settled was, whe- 
ther the number of troops sent into the pro- 
vince of Oude were more than sufficient 
for the purpose of its defence; for if they 
were not more than what the exigency of 
affairs required, we were authorised by one 
of the articles of the treaty to demand. 
that the expences of the army should be 
defrayed by thenabob; and if this could not 
be done by any other means, to take pos- 
session of his territory as a security. On 
these grounds he gave his decided nega- 


tive to the Resolutions of the noble lord. 


Mr. S. Lushington (Member for Yar- 
mouth) contended, that the observations 
made by the hon. gent. who preceded him, 
did not, in great part, apply to the ques- 
tion then submitted to the consideration of 
the house. Without following him through- 
out the extensive circuit he had taken, the 
paramount question was, whether the cha- 
racter of Great-Britain, for good faith, had 
been preserved? It was, whether the mar- 
quis Wellesley, in those treaties, which 
pledged the honour and credit of this coun- 
try, had not, without any pretext onthe part 
of the nabob of Oude, violated their spirit 
and letter,and consequentlydeterioratedour 
character with the native powers of Hindos- 
tan? The hon. gent. had asked, what benefit 
could marquis Wellesley acquire in keeping 
possession of the principality of Oude? That 
was not the question ; ‘but the fact was, 
that he had continued in possession of that 
principality from 1801 until 1805. The 
noble marquis had disdained to regulate 
his policy in. the government of India by 
that systera which the East India directors 
had recommended ; regardless of the voice 
of the British legislature, of two acts of par- 
liament forbidding the extension of ter- 
ritory, he had, confident in his own talents, 
and in gratification of his own ambitious 
views, abrogated the solemn provisions of 
ratified treaties, and committed, by his 
disregard of the recorded injunctions of 
parliament, the good faith of the British 
character, and the security of our posses- 
sions in India. It had been said that such 
a system of action was executed for the 
public good, that it-was not only calculated 
to produce benefit to Great Britain, but to 
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the very people and government against 
whom the aggression was committed. 
Against this interference he should ever 


contend, that it was the universal ‘plea of | 


tyrants, the ready defence of oppression, 
and it was that palliation which heretofore | 
had been given by all the promoters of 
conquest and subjugation in India. Such 
was similar that assumed by 
onaparte ; it was only to be compared 
with the French home of 1792, which | 
this and every other moral country repro- 
‘bated, because it was founded on that re- 
prehensible principle, that a foreign power 
was justified in interfering with the do- 
mestic arrangements of a state, under the 
professed pretext of correcting the errors 
of its domestic policy, and of advancing the | 
general happiness of the people. Was it 
in England that such a plea could be tole- 
rated? Was itin this country that such a 
pretext of interference with the rights 
and independence of a recognised go- 
vernment could receive sanction and 
support from its legislature? But, what 
‘was the first mode of relief? it was a mo- 
nopoly of salt, from which the hon. gent. 
who spoke last said a revenue of 125,000. 
was Such an impost, as creating 
@ monopoly, was in every view injurious ; 
but, as afizcting a necessary of life, was 
unjust and tyrannical. _The hon. gent. op- 
site had reviewed the whole history of 
ord from the first establishment of the 
British power in that quarter of the world, 
and had: laid considerable stress on the 
bable dangers which threatened the 
dian interest of this country in the years 
1790 and 1791. In what way did they 
apply to the merits of the present ques- 
tion? For any explanation or defence to 
be extracted from such a reference, he 
might as well have talked of the probable 
dangers with which this country was me- 
nanced:by the Spanish power, in the reign 
of queen. Elizabeth. The fact still re- 
mained undenied. and indisputable, that 
the marquis Wellesley had violated |the 
recorded and positive determination of 
parliament, and therefore he trusted that 
the‘house of commons, in defence of their 
‘own resolutions, in-support of the law of 
the Jand, im vindication of the national 
character, would visit with its censure any 
man, fromthe lowest servant in the service 
of the East India Company, to the proud 
and mighty governor who travelled with 
his t of horse, who should dare to 
act ia to the promulgated 


total disregard of existing treaties. There 
was no proof of that evident neces. 
, which could alone warrant the inter. 
erence with the nabob of Oude. There. 
was no backwardness in the payment of 
his instalments on the part of that prince, 
But it was evident, that from the very 
moment that marquis Wellesley arrived in 
India, when he was scarce warm in his 
office, before any complaint was or could 
be made against the nabob, he, the mar. | 
is, had, in his first dispatch to colonel 

t, the resident at Lucknow, expressed _ 

his determination of possessing himself of | 
the Duab, a very extensive proportion of 
the territory of Oude. Whilst, therefore, 
the non-payment of the subsidy was made 
the visible ground for invading the inde- 
pendence of that prince, the eventual ae: 
complishment of a territorial cession was 
the paramount object of the marquis Wel: 
lesley’s policy and exertions. Indeed, 
from the correspondence of that nobleman. 
with colonel Scott, there was nothing to 
be traced but one tissue of hypocrisy and 
dissimulation, holding out false hopes and 
views to the nabob, at the same moment 
that difficulties were created, in order to 
make their existence a pretence for carry 
ing into effect the views of aggression en- 
tertained by the marquis Wellesley, from 
the first moment of his arrival in India, 
against the principality of Oude. Much 
had been said of the dilapidation of the § 
resources and financial means of Oude, in 
order to give a colouring to the system of 
conduct pursued against the nabob. Let 
the house and the country for a moment 
bear in their recollection, that from the 
commencement of the British intercourse 
with Oude, the subsidy paid by that prin- 
cipality increased, in 24 years, from 
115,000/. to 1,600,000/. British. A pretty 
convincing answer to such allegations, and 
an unanswerable proof that there was no 
disinclination on the part of the nabob to 
pay for the security he had received. But 
for what purpose were the means of as- 
sistance adopted by the. British govern 
ment? Was.it for Oude solely? There 
was no person so Quixotic as to believe 
that any government :was now animated 
by such disinterested principles. It then 
was for the security of the British power 
in India ; and surely if a: sum of money 
was expended for the defence of Ireland 
and Scotland, and through these parts.of 
-the kingdom for the security of the em- 
pire, there: was:no man who would say that 
these particular portions should be sepa- 


enactments of the. Jegislature and to the 
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_ Could the noble lord confine these expres- 


‘ing provisions of a solemn compact, had 


‘remembered the house once being occu- 
ended by the members absolutely ceasing 
to atte 


members in the house. 
shewed the necessity 
OL. X. 


f 


rately burdened with the expence which 
was incurred. But the marquis Wellesley, 
in his conduct to the nabob, was not con- 
‘tent with exacting the whole of the sub- 
sidy.. He called not only for it, but, as it 
was rumoured, for more than the specific 
amount, and that to a moment; adding, 
by his future demands for territorial ces- 
‘sion, a spirit of severity to a principle of 
erfidy and injustice. It was in evidence 
Pefore the house, that lord Teignmouth 
had declared, that as long as the nabob 
of Oude paid his instalments, the British 
vernment was bound by treaty not to 
emand any territorial security. He did 
pay up the instalments; and in what view 
tid the aggression of marquis Wellesley 
then present itself? Yet, under all the 
obligations of the treaty of 1798, the nabob 
was to have complete controul over his 
household, his troops, and his subjects. 


sions to acontrou] over his wardrobe ; 
for little else did that nobleman leave to 
the unfortunate prince? Was there then 
any wonder in seeing, as the declaration 
of the East India Directors expressed, the 
nabob in tears, and much dejected. Was 
there any surprise in finding that he had 
laid down the turban of*a Mahometan 
prince, and retired from the palace of his 
fathers, to the hovel of a peasant, weigh- 
ed down, as he was, by the oppression 
and injustice of the aggressions committed 
by marquis Wellesley. It was upon these 
grounds that he appealed to the feeling of 
the house, to its love of justice, and sense 
of moral character. He called upon it to 
vote its censure upon a man, who, in vio- 
lation of the law of the land, and the bind- 


been guilty of cruelty and oppression, had 
degraded the character of his country, and 
would, on every progressive step of the 
inquiry, be\found more deserving of pub- 
lic reprobation. 
- Mr. Bankes thought that the house had 
no jurisdiction on the subject. He depre- 
cated, at all times, the house taking upon 
itself judicial functions, as he conceived 
they generally, in such cases, judged bad- 
ly. --He thought it highly improper. He 


pied fora long time in judicial investiga- 
tions about sir Thomas Rumbold, which 


; and; on the last resolution upon 
that business, there were precisely 40 
The delay in Mr. 
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of a separate judicature for Indian affairs. 
The hon. member concluded by deprecat- 
ing all further investigation upon a subject 
wherein the house could come to no effi- 
cient conclusion answering the ends of 
justice. Its constitutional capacity was 
legislative and not judicial, and therefore 
it was useless to investigate where it had 
no power to judge or to execute. He 
would rather, i such circumstances, 
form no opinion upon the subject, than 
pursue inquiry to no effect. He would 
therefore conjure the house to desist from 
farther investigation, but he hoped that 
would not defeat the ends of justice in 
some otherway. He remembered to have 
read of an instance in the year 1773, when 
a similar enquiry was instituted in that. 
house relative to lord Clive, when, after a 
similar debate to this, which continued till 
five in the morning, the house seemed to 
be agreed, that there was no reason to 
doubt the truth of the charges ; but never- 
theless, it was induced to adopt a sort of 
conclusion, that the noble lord had render- 
ed great and important services’to the 
country, and that therefore it became 
matter of serious question, whether the 
Resolutions for his censure ought to be 
adopted, and they were eluded’by a pre- 
vious question. ei, 

Mr. W. Smith suggested the propriety 
of adjourning the debate, on the considera- — 
tion of the lateness of the hour, and the 
many members who had yet to deliver 
their sentiments upon the extensive ques- 
tion then before them.—After a few words- 
from the chancellor of the exchequer and 
lord Folkestone, the debate was saad 
to Tuesday next. : 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, March 10, 

Lord Hawkesbury presented the following 
Message from his majesty; “* G. R.- His 
majesty thinks it proper to acquaint the 
house of peers that. the king of Sweden 
having resisted every threat that had been 
employed to induce him to join the hos- 
tile-continental confederacy against Great 
Britain, and having thereby exposed his 
dominions to — and imminent 
danger, his majesty felt it his duty to af- 
ford that. monarch the most prompt and 
efficacious support and assistance. His 
majesty has, therefore, entered into a con- 
vention with the king of Sweden, a cop 
of —— he has directed to be laid before. 
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the house ; and he relies on the wisdom 


and liberality of his faithful commons, | 


_that they will enable his majesty to make 
good his engagements with an ally of 
such approved firmness and fidelity.”*. 

His majesty’s message was ordered to 
be taken into consideration on Monday, 
on the motion of lord Hawkesbury, who 
stated that copies of the treaty would pro- 
bably be delivered to their lordships be- 
fore they separated. The earl of Lauder- 
dale asked if there was any article in the 
treaty, for imposing duties similar to those 
in the bill for carrying into effect the or- 
ders of council? Lord Hawkesbury an- 
swered in the negative. — 

[Exprorts.] Lord Auckland held in his 
hand, and perused with satisfaction, a 
paper lately laid before their lordships, of 
the amount of the exports from this coun- 
try; which almost reached the sum of 40 
millions. He had already observed to 
their lordships what a very large proportion 
of those exports were n by America; 
and. hence he had urged how ruinous to 
eur commerce the operation of the Orders 
in Council must prove, especially if car- 
ried to their utmost extent against the 
trade of the United States. It would be 
found, that between the account now in 
his hand, and a similar one presented last 
year, there was a difference of between 
three and four millions, but of this falling 
off he was not disposed to complain; but 
at the same time, he must aaviee their 
lordships to prepare their minds for a very 
different statement next year, should the 
measure of the Orders in Council be un- 
fortunately persisted in to their present ex- 
tent. The noble lord further observed 
that, in order more precisely to ascertain 
the difference between the two years in 
the different branches of our manufactures, 
he should now move, “ That there be laid 
before the house an account of the amount 
of the value of the Exports for the last 
three months, ending the 5th of Jan. 
1808.”” ‘ 

‘ The Earl of Westmoreland would not ob- 
ject to the motion of the noble lord; but 
heesuld not help remarking the difference 
ef tone which the noble lord assumed 
on the same subject this year, from what 
he had assumed in the preceding year. 

Last year his observations were accom- 

ani 

te administration. is year there was 
no panegyric on his majesty’s. present 

ministers. 

Lord Auckland said it was too much for 


“with a warm er on the 


the noble earl to expect a panegyric onthe 
present occasion, unless he should praise 
ministers for the diminution in the exports 
of the country to the amount of nearl 

four millions. He had indeed adverted to 
that falling off; buthe had said, he did not 
complain of it. To’panegyrise ministers 
must surely have savoured of irony. 2 

Lord Stanhope advised ministers not to 
provoke comparisons between their own 
conduct and that of their predecessors. In 
the conduct of the latter there was eve: 
thing good, in that of the former nothing 
but mischief.—The question was then put 
and agreed to. 

Orrices in Reversion the 
order of the day being read for the house 
ee itself into a committee on this 

Lord Arden rose to oppose the measure 
altogether. Nothing had occurred to his 
mind since the question was last agitated 
to induce him to depart from the opinion 
he had then expressed; he should, there- © 
fore, still persist in considering the bill as 
an infringement of the prerogative of the 
crown; and, in the manner in which it was 
before their lordships, he might | 
also fairly contend that it was anencroach- 
ment on the pfivileges of their lordships’ 
house. He could not but express his ap- 
prehension of what might be the conse- 
— of their lordships’ acquiescing in 
the measure. He would, however, refer 
them to the measures that were witnessed 
in this country in the year 1641, and to 
the consequences with which they had 
been attended. They afforded so strong a 
lesson to him. on the present occasien, that 
he must give his decided negative to the 
bill going into a committee, ashe com- 

letely despaired that it would be possible, 

y any amendment, to free it from the ob- 
jections to which he thought it liable. He 
should therefore move, that the order be 
discharged. 

Lord Boringdon was at a loss how the 
bill could be viewed in the light in which 
the noble lord seemed to consider it. 
was not in the contemplation of the bill to 
infringe the prerogative of the crown. _ Its 
object merely was to suspend the granting _ 
of places in reversion for atime to be. 
limited; such at least he understood would 
be: one of the amendments proposed in 
the committee? and on the ground of that 
intended amendment it was that he should 
vote that the bill ‘be committed. ' That 


suspension of the exercise of the preroga- 
ious he could not view as an infringement — 
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of it; nor-could it be fairly supposed that 
‘the measure was unacceptable to the crown. 
It must be remembered by all their lord- 
ships, that in the last session of. parliament 
it was recommended by his majesty, in 
the speeeh delivered by the commission- 
ers, that both houses of parliament should 
ay an early attention to the best means of 
introducing economy into the public ex- 
nditure.. The recommendation proceed- 
ed, no doubt, from the address of the house 
of commons to his majesty, praying that 
his majesty would not in future grant any 
places in reversion. Here then it appear- 
ed that the measure, as proposed by the 
other house, was a part of a system of 
economy which the present situation of the 
‘country seemed justly to call for; and that, 
as such, it was recommended from the 
throne.. How then could noble lords ob- 
ject to the bill im toto, as an infringement 
on the prerogative ? If it was intended to 
make it a eee legislative measure, 
che should object to it also; and look upon 
it be, in some measure, an encroachment 
on the usage of the prerogative. But the 
reason, as he already stated, for the bill 
going into a committee, was, that in the 
committee he expected its duration would 
-be limited. He did not expect any great 
saving would be made by it to the public ;’ 
nor would he allow it to be a permanent 
legislative measure ; but he was anxious it 
should be fairly entertained out of respect: 
' £0 the opinion of the other house, and to 
the recommendation that opinion had re- 
ceived from the throne. He did not con- 
ceive that any inconsistency would be im- 
uféd to him on account of any difference 
in the opinion he had expressed of this 
measure, when it had in a former session 
been before the house. His opinion was 
then, as it was now, guided by the same 
principle and the same spirit; and under 
that impression, he should vote for com- 
mitting the bill. 

Lord -Redesdale argued, with great 
warmth, against the bill. It was not only 
an infringement of the prerogative, but an 
encroachment on the privileges of that. 
house. The increasing influence ‘of the 
crown was atopic which, in all times, it 
had been fashionable to dwell upon. Since 
‘Mr. Burke’s famous bill, he would, how- 
ever, contend that the influence of the 
crown had been diminished rather than 
increased. Since that period, the com-| 
mercial wealth of the country had very 
augmented; and, with it, 
the price had also risen, So that, 
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comparison, seemed to decrease. The 
form and manner in which the bill was 
brought in, had also mach in it to alarm 
their lordships ; it appeared to him in the 
shape of a threat, or as the commencement 
of measures the consequence of which we 
might too late deplore. He agreed with 
his noble friend (lord Arden) in repre- 
senting it as one that might remind their 
lordships of the year 1641, and of the ca- 
lamities that ensued. He could see no- 
thing to fear iu the influence of the crown ; 
it was no more than it ought to be for the 
maintenance of its own dignity, and for 
the security of the privileges of that house, 
with which the security and authority of 
the throne were so nearly connected. As 
in other things, the terrors of the mfluence 


‘of the crown continued after the cause of 


these terrors had long ceased. There ‘was 
nothing now in that influence justly to 
alarm the country. It was fully ‘counter- 
balanced by the growing influence of ‘the 
other estates. But we were told it was not 
the intention of the measure to go any 
further than to a temporary suspension of 
the prerogative. Whether the bill was for 
One, or two years, or four years, was just 
the same to him. It was the principle, 
not the duration of the measure, he ob- 
jected to ; in the principle was the mis- 
chief of it, and he would oppose it in the 
very beginning. It was the er, 
every evil that ought to be resisted, be- 
cause resistance might afterwards be fruit- 
less. Let their lordshi s look to the be- 
ginning of the French revolution. Let 
them consider what irreparable mischief 
followed the advice of M. Neckar to in- 


weight of the tiers etat. The tiers etat 
prevailed ; the nobility were soon pro- 
scribed, despoiled of their possessions, and 
driven into beggary and exile ; and what 
was the pretext and cause of that violent 
change? The reform of abuses ; the adop- 
tion of an economical system. If their 
lordships were therefore wise, they would 
meet this first attempt of a similar nature, 
and not yield to it. For his part, here he 
should make his stand. The other house 
mnight propose such. measures of reform 
and economy, but he was determined not 
to submit. 
The Lord Chancellor \eft the woolsack 
merely to observe, that he had delivered 


crease the number, and consequently the . 
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upon due consideration, it would appear 
that the influence of the other orders of 
the community had increased, while that 
of the crown remained. stationary, or, in 
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his sentiments fully on a preceding day ; 


~ that he cohtinued in the same persuasion ; 


and that this bill should not, with his indivi- 
dual concurrence, go into a committee. 

_ Lord Holland urged the expediericy of 
agreeing to the bill, and defended the 


conduct of the house of commons, which 


he conceived to be perfectly constitutional, 
the amount of it merely being an address 
to his majesty not to grant any offices in 
reversion until six weeks after the com- 
mencement of this session of parliament. 
He differed with the noble and learned 
lord as to the causes of the evils which 
followed the transactions of 16413; he 
thought they were rather produced by 
high prerogative lawyers stretching the 
prerogative too far. As to the fears of 
what had been once formidable remaining 


‘when the danger had ceased, it might be 


to that sentiment that we might attribute 
the terrors some people even now had of 
the pope, and their fears for the return of 
queen Mary. He intreated their lordships 
not to reject the bill ; but, on the contrary, 
by agreeing to it, to shew their disposition 
-to- concur in measures of public economy. 
The Ear! of Carlisle objected to the bill, 
on the ground that no necessity for it had 


been proved ; there was nothing but the 


mere statement in the preamble that. it 
_was expedient, but why it was expedient 
was not, shewn; and that, in his opinion, 
-was not a sufficicient ground for calling 
upon the king to give up a long-used pre- 
Togative. He thought the bill ought to 


be. discussed there on its own merits, with- 


out mixing with it any question about the 
conduct of the house of commons. 

The Earl of Moira also objected to the 
bill, on a similar ground. He did not 
think the bill at all a measure of public 
economy ; or that it had any greater con- 
nection with public economy than with 
the Greenland whale-fishery. The. pre- 
Togatives.of the crown must be always 


considered exist for the-benefit of the 


people ; but in this case there was, in his 
opinion, no object of public benefit to be 
attained. Under the circumstances, how- 
_eyer, in which this bill came to the house, 
he intended, if the order was discharged, 
to move that a message be sent to the 
house of commons,’ requesting a confer- 
ence, in order that they might state their 
reasons: for passing the bill. 

Lord Harrowby strongly urged the ex- 

ediency of agreeing to the bill, with the 
intended to be proposed by his: 


noble friend, in order that it might be 
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considered in the interim, whether any of 
the offices granted in reversion ought to 
be regulated or abolished. Their lord- 
ships had an important public duty to 
perform; they ought not to be swayed by 
influence on the one hand, or by clamour 
on the other; but do steadily that which 
seemed the best mode of removing any 
grievance, or carrying into eflect 
proper plan of public economy. He could 
not see any danger in agreeing to this 
bill; if any other measures should be pro- 
posed which were inexpedient or impro- 
per, as his noble and learned friend seemed 
to pereen: it would be competent for 
their lordships to reject them.. “ody 
Earl Grey.—My lords; the noble lord 
who has just sat down, has delivered ob- 


servations so marked by political pru- 


dence, that I should have felt it unneces- 
sary to have troubled your lordships, were 
I not unwilling to give a silent vote ona 
question of such vital importance at the 
present moment. I have heard fall from 


noble and learned lord (Redesdale) such 


strange inferences, that 1 really feel ata 
loss in. what manner to account for them, 
unless by supposing him to be influenced, 
on this occasion, by as strong a political 
bigotry, as recently he was by a religious 
bigotry, so violent as not to have permitted 
his majesty’s ministers to venture his re- 
turn to Ireland. That learned lord has 
declared his decided hostility to this mea- 
sure, principally upon three grounds ; 
first, that its advocates have afforded to 
this house no proofs of its expediency ; 


next, that it is a direct invasion of the | 


royal prerogative ; and finally, that it is 
objectionable, from the manner in which, 
he asserts, the other house of parliament 
has attempted to force it upon the consi- 
deration of your lordships. My lords, in 
the first place, its expediency has appeared 
manifest to those who, by the vote of the 
other house, a vote recommended by the 
Speech from the throne, had, in conse- 
quence of very accurate investigation and 
very mature inquiry, found that, in order 
to effect all the objects of a salutary and 
practicable economy, an end ought to be 

ut to the granting of offices in reversion. 
t was found, that whilst such grants con- 
tinued to be made by the crown, it was 
impossible either to abolish or regulate 
those offices, which, trom a change in cir- 
cumstances, had considerably varied in 
the nature of their importance, and_ the 
extent.of their duties, from the ig 3 
when they were originally bestowed. Did 


| 

| 

| & 
| 
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the noble and learned lord not know, that 
there were otiices now enjoyed by persons, 

‘under such grants, wherein, from a variety 
.of causes, such a considerable advance in. 

the salary and profits had taken place, as 
never could have been in the contempla- 
tion of the crown when it bestowed them, 

‘or in-the. view of the public when it as- 
sented, to that prerogative, in virtue of 
which the power of conferring them was 
exercised. Indeed, in the case of the no- 

ble lord who has thought proper to move 
the amendment of this might, I find the 
strongest illustration of this proposition. 
And here,,my lords, give me leave to as- 
sure you, that in adverting to this fact, I 
am as sincerely impressed as any man who 
hears me with the valid and just title of 

‘the noble lord (Arden) to the benefits of 
the situation which he holds under this 
species of grant. Neither can 1 be sup- 
,posed to attribute to him any other motive 
for the line of conduct he has adopted on 
this occasion, than the conviction that he 
entertains of the injustice and impropriety 
of infringing on the prerogative ; a con- 
sequence which he, in my opinion, has so 
Aelusively attached to this measure. But, 
is there a man who hears me who is not 
fully convinced that the salary of the re- 
versionary office which he holds, has, by 
the operation of unexpected and recent 
causes, totally changed its original extent, 
and advanced in profit far beyond any es- 

_ timate that ever was entertained either by 
the person who granted or him who re- 
ceived the office originally? IfI am not 
much misinformed, that place has advanc- 
ed in income, from comparatively a very 

- wifling amount, to the enormous sum of 

20,000/. per annum. Can the noble and 

learned lord still complain of the want of 

proois, in. order to establish the expedi- 
ency of this prohibition? orcan the house 
believe that this is a solitary case, or one 
not sufficiently strong to imduce your 
lordships to interpose a legislative correc- 
tion against the continuance of such a dan- 
gerous system? Every inquiry that is 
made will more fully prove the variety of 

Similar cases which exist, and in what a 

powerful manner they operate as impedi- 

ments to the necessary and expected re- 
form of the public offices, and consequently 


to the alleviation of the public pressure.— 
We next proceed to :the objection arising 
from the infringement this measure is sup- 
posed to: make on. the prerogative of the 
Crown, To: the constitutional prerogative 
ofthe executive authority 1 profess my- 
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self a sincere. friend, and therefore it is 
that I anxiously cali upon the house to 
put an end to a system, above ail others 
calculated to strip the crown of those 
rights which are so necessary to its ho- 
nour and security. Let me-ask,, in.what 
manner this bill operates against that pre- 
rogative? Is not the crown the fountain 


‘of honour? Has it not the sole power of 


the appointment to great offices?) What 
else, then, does this bill effect, but to re- 
duce those places and offices to the stand- 
ard by which at their original formation 
they were regulated? What change 
does it introduct, what inroad does it make, 
but in loppiug off those.enormous profits, — 
which never were in the contemplation 
of the grant, even when serious and ac- 
tive services were to be performed? But, 
says the noble and learned lord, I cannot 
reconcile myself to support the principle 
of this measure, because in its operation, 
or in being made the precedent for suc- 
ceeding innovations, it might possibly or - 
probably be attended with most mischiev- 
ous and dangerous consequences. Really, 
my lords, it is impossible to answer this 
argument, but by others which have here- 
tofore on many occasions been introduced 
into discussion. If, indeed, such an ob- 
jection was to succeed, if the spirit of im- 
provement was to evaporate from the in- 
fluence of possible dangers and probable 
apprehensions, if errors were not to be 
corrected or evils remedied from an over- 
weening dread of innovation, then this 
country would have to lament the want 
of all those great and glorious privileges 
and ‘securities which.constitute, so deser- 
vedly, our national boast and our most es- 
sential safeguard. For what was Magna - 
Charta but an innovation? What else 
was the Right of Petition? What else the 
Revolution, win epoch, when this 
country obtained a recognition of its li- 
berties? Indeed, I would ask the vener- 
able bench of bishops, whom, on this oc- 
casion particularly, I see in such formida- 
ble numbers arrayed against me, whether, 
if this dislike to innovation, this hostility 
to improvement, had existed some centu- 
ries past, this country would have parti< 
cipated in the enlightened wisdom and 
numerous benefits of the Reformation ; or 
whether they themselves would have ever 


‘had a seat within these walls, with power 


to decide on this measure of reform, which: 
they are now 
The noble and learned lord, in his recital 
of the evil effects which might probably: 


rhaps prepared to oppose? __ 


| 

| 

| | 

| 
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“ensue ‘from’ the adoption’ of this bill, or 
from any curtailment of the royal pre- 
rogative, has alluded to the history of 


this country’ 'in the year 1641, and to } 


the French Revolution. In reviewing the 
_ dreadful. occurrences of those unhappy 
times, and particularly in the period of our 
own history, we: are induced to overlook 
the errors of that unfortunate monarch, 
Charles I. in the tragic catastrophe which 
befel him... But -were the calamities of 
that reign to be attributed to any conces- 
-sions to the claims of the people * Unhap- 
‘pily, the melancholy fate of that prince 
ean be traced, to the ‘obstinacy with 
which every improvement was opposed, to 
the unbending disinclination to conform to 
the spirit of the times, and to the progress 
of mental advancement. And let it not 
be forgotten, that when forced into a mo- 
mentary acquiescence to the desire of the 
nation, the first opportunity was seized to 
add perfidy to refusal. And, my lords, 
with respect to the French: Revolution, 
where can we find a more signal and me- 
lancholy exemplification of the danger of 
not yielding to those plans of salutary and 
wholesome correction which the defects of 
all human institutions render absolutely 
necessary ? And here I call upon those 
who are sq particularly attached to the 
court, I eall-upon those illustrious and royal 


ersonages opposite to me [the dukes of 
Fork, Cumberland, and Cambridge]: who 


are so active in their opposition to this 


measure, to reflect upon the fallen and_ 


prostrate state of the legitimate sovereigns 
of Europe, to: consider the lamentable 
change which has befallen some of the 
most illustrious families on that continent- 
some expelled from the thrones of: their 
forefathers, or degraded: into the lowest. 
vassalage to the great and_ inordinate 
power of France. assured, that much 
as the unrivalled conqueror of the Euro- 
pean continent owes to his own extensive 
talents for success, much as he is indebted 
to the undisputed sagacity of his plans, 
and te the rapidity and discipline of his 
armies, for his gigantic elevation, he has 
had great and powerful auxiliaries in the 
selfishness, the sordid views, the illiberal 
_ jealousies, of the dynasties he has sub- 
verted ; in the apathy and torpor of the 
oppressed and despised population over 
whom he has triumphed. Convinced as I 
am of these truths, I conjure this house to 
hesitate before it commits itself with the 
country, by the rejection of a measure 
which the people expect, and which, in 


‘its operation, must tend to alleviate the 
pressure of the severe, though unavoidable 
burdens under which they labour.” 
Lord Hawkesbury anxiously wished that 
the bill should go into a committee. He 
agreed ee in the sentiments expressed 
by the noble lord who spoke last but one, 
and thought that it was no improper inter. 
ference with the prerogative, for either 
branch of the legislature to give the advice 
that appeared to them to be good for the 
exercise of the prerogative in the manner 
the most advantageous to the people. It 
ee perhaps have been as well if the 
bill had been merely for the suspension of 
the exercise of this branch of the ro 
peneive for a time to be limited, 
he was bound to vote for the bill going 
into a committee. ui 
. Lord Auckland said, that in the whole 
course of his political life, he had 
stantly opposed every innovation, which 
could not be clearly proved to be neces. 
sary. The preamble of this bill stated that 
the measure was expedient ; but the house 
was not informed why it was expedient, 
If the house of commons were to send 
a bill, ‘ Whereas it is expedient that tithes 
be abolished,’ without pointing out why 
it was expedient, he certainly should 
not consider himself at liberty to vote for 


it. 

Lord Hood strongly objected to the bill, 
upon the grounds of its inutility. No case 
of necessity, in his mind, had been made 
out to induce the house to adopt sucha 
measure, and the length of time which the 
former bill had been before the house was 
a convincing argument against passing the 
present one, the former having lain upon 
the table until it was almost suffocated by 
the papers which overwhelmed. it, until t 


duke.; then not in his place (the duke of 
Norfolk). 

The Earl of Lauderdale vindicated the 
late government fromthe charge of apathy 
and indifference towards the fate of the 
Reversion-bill.of last year. He himself 
had, a the 18th of June, moved the 
second reading. He and his noble friends, 
however, had every reason to expect that 
this measure would have been patronized 
by the present government, who had put 
into the king’s Speech, upon two occa- 
sions, an exhortation to the parliament in 
favour of public economy. The noble 
lords, therefore, on his side of the house, 


the avowed intention of ministers, 


was rescued from obscurity by a noble . 


might not think it their duty to anticipate 


Oo 


} 
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unreasonable delay took place ‘in car- 
ing such intention into effect. a 
The house then divided on lord Arden’s 
motion : ; 
Contents - 52 Non-contents45 
Proxies - 32—-84 Proxies - - 39—84 
The numbers on each side being equal, 
the non-contents, according to the usage 
of the house, carried it—Upon the re-ad- 
mission of strangers, lord Redesdale was 
on his legs, proposing to the committee, 
that the preamble of the bill should not 
be postponed ; which was negatived with- 
out a division. 


Lord Hawkesbury then moved, as an} 


amendment, that the ya ste words be 
inserted in the first clause of the bill, 
«until the 1st day of June, 1810.’ 
Lords Grey, Holland, and Spencer, op- 
ei this amendment ; but said that, rather 
. give up the bill itself, or risk the 
chance of losing it altogether, they should 
not be, if the sense of the house should be 
for the amendment, disposed to oppose 
the bill so amended. » 

Lord Mulgrave entirely approved of the 
amendment ; as, in the course of the time 
so limited, the public would have a prac- 
tical experience of the advantages ‘likely 
to result from the bill, and parliament 
would be enabled to ascertain how far the 
principle ‘might be extended, and to what 
specific abuses it might be applied. 

, The Lord Chancellor disapproved of the 
amendment ; and said that if his noble 
and learned friend on the cross-bench had 
thought proper to divide the house upon 
his amendment, he should have voted in 


support of it. 
The question was then put upon the 


- amendment, and the house divided : 


Contents 21 ; Non-contents 59: Ma- 
jority against the amendment 38.—The 
several clauses were then read and agreed 
to. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

» Thursday, March 10. 

[Kinc’s Massacre respectinc Swepen. 
—-Mr. Secretary Canning presented a Mes- 

mee from his majes' preintive to the Swe- 
i the same with that pre- 

sented in the house of lords; Mr.Cannin 

then moved, that the Message be ref 

to the committee of supply to-morrow ; 

observing, that in the course of the: pre- 

sent evening he should ‘have it ‘in his 


power to lay on the of:the house 
copy ofthe Treaty. jo 


| having jud 
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‘Mr. Whitbread, remarking that the po- 
licy of the treaty might be a, subject of 
important deliberation, recommended that 
a longer time should be allowed to elapse 


the treaty, before they were called upon 
to consider his majesty’s Message. 

Mr. Canning maintained the propriety 
of referring the Message to the committee 


difference of opinion should then appear to 


sion, that discussion might be postponed. 
‘The Speaker stated, that it was essen- 
tially necessary that a Message of this 


of supply, and it was a customary mark of 
respect to the sovereign, to make that 


— The Message was then referred toa com- 

mittee of supply. 
[Convention Swepen.]—Mr. Se- 

cretary Canning shortly after presented to 


jesty and the king of Sweden : viz. 


THE Kinc or Swepen, signed at Stock- 
holm on the 18th of February, 1808. 
«The consequences of the Treaty of 
Tilsit between Russia and France unfolding 
themselves more and more in such a man- 
ner as to threaten Sweden with a speed 
invasion, for the purpose of forcing her to 


Swedish majesty finding himiself therefore 
under the necessity of bringing forward, 
to resist its effects, a greater force than he 
has at his ordinary disposal, his Britannic 
majesty, animated with the constant desire 
of contributing tothe defence and security 
of his ally, and of supporting him by every 
means in a war undertaken for the mutual 


give to his Swedish majesty an immediate 
aid inmmoney, as being the most prompt 
and efficacious, to be paid from time to 
time at fixed periods; and their majesties 


Convention with régard to their reciprocal 
intentions in this respect, should be ‘con- 
cluded, they have, for this purpose, named 
and authorised their respective plenipoten- 
tiaries ; that is to say:—In the name and 
on the part of his majesty the king of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Edward Thornton, esq. his envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentia 

to his majesty the king of Sweden ; oe 
in the name and on'the part of his majesty 


after the house were put into possession of . 


of supply to-morrow. If such a serious. 


exist, as womld fead to a protracted discus-. 


nature should be referred to the committee | 


reference at as early a period as possible. 


the house by his majesty’s command, a . 
Copy of the Convention between his ma- _ 


CoNVENTION BETWEEN HIS MAJsEsTy AND 


accede to the French: system ; and his 


interests of both states, has determined to - 


it expedient, that a formal 
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the king of Sweden, the Baron d’Ehren- 
heim, presjdent of his chancery, and com- 
mander of his order of the polar star, who, 
after having communicated to each:other 
their respective full powers, have agreed 
upon the following articles :—Art. 1. His 
majesty the king of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, engages that 
there shall be paid to his majesty the king 
-of Sweden, the sum of 1,200,000/. in equal 
instalments of 100,000/. sterling each. ag 
month, beginning with the month of Ja- 
nuary of the present year inclusively, 
and to continue successively in the 
course of each month, the first of which 
instalments shall be paid on the ratification 
of the present convention by his Swedish 
majesty. II, His majesty the king of 
Sweden, engages on his part! to employ 
the said sum in putting into motion and 
keeping on a respectable establishment, 
all this land forces, and such part as: shall 
be necessary of his fleets, and particularly 
his flotilla, in order to oppose the most 
effectual resistance to the common ene- 
mies. III. Their said majesties moreover 
engage to conclude no peace or truce, or 
convention of neutrality with the enemy, 
but in concert and by mutual agreement. 
IV. The present Convention shall be rati- 
fied by the two high contracting parties, 
and its ratifications shall be exchanged at 
London within the space of six weeks after 
the signature of the said Convention, or 
sooner if it can-be done. In faith whereof, 
we the undersigned plenipotentiaries of 
their said majesties, have signed the pre- 
sent Convention, and have caused the seal 
of our arms to be affixed thereto. Done 
at Stockholm, the 8th of Feb. in the year 
of redemption, 1808. Epw. THornron. 

Separate Article—The two high :con- 
tracting parties have agreed to concert, as 
soon as possible, the measures to be taken, 
and the auxiliary succours to be stipulated 
for, in the case of a war actually taking 
place between Sweden and the Powers her 
neighbours ; and the stipulations which 
may thence result ‘shall be considered as 
separate and additional Articles to this Con- 
vention, and shall have the same force as 
if they were word for word inserted 
therein. In faith of which, we the under- 
signed Plenipotentiaries of their said ma- 
jesties, have signed this Separate Article, 
and havé ‘caused the seal of our arms, to 
affixed thereto. Done at Stockholm, the 
8th of Feb. in the year of redemption; 
1808. Epw. Tuornton, F. 
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[Petitions rrom Lonpon Liver. 
POOL RESPECTING THE ORDERS IN Couy. 
cit.] Mr. Alderman Combe presented a 
Petition from the Merchants and Many. 
facturers of London, interested in the trade 
to America, praying to be heard by evi- 
dence and council. ‘The Petition was read 
by the clerk ; it stated, ; 
“That the petitioners contemplate, 
with the greatest anxiety and apprehen. 
sion, the alarming consequences with 
which they are threatened from certain 
Orders in Council, purporting to be issued 
‘ for the protection of the Trade and Na. 
vigation of Great Britain,’ but on which 
they are induced, after mature considera- 
tion, to believe that they must be produe- 
tive of the most , ruinous effects ; and:that 
the petitioners are duly sensible of the ne- 
cessity of making every sacrifice of pers 
sonal interests to promote the strength and 
resources of the country in the present 
extraordinary crisis of public affairs; and, 
if the total change introduced into the 
whole commercial system of this country, 
and of the world, by the Orders in Coun- 
cil, could be conducive to so desirable an 
object, the petitioners, great as their losses 
must be, would submit without a murmur; 
but, understanding that these orders are: 
ponaipelly if not wholly, recommended 
y an opinion that they will prove bene- 
ficial to the commercial interests of this 
country, they feel it to be their duty 
humbly to represent their conviction that 
this opinion is founded in error, and that, 
if the prayer of their petition be granted, 
they shall.be able to prove, that they must 
be productive of the most fatal conse- 
quences to the interest not only of the pe- 
titioners, but of the commerce and manu- 
factures of the empire at large ; and that 
the petitioners will abstain from enforcing; 
by any details, their apprehensions that 
these measures are likely to interrupt our 
peace with the United States of America, 
our intercourse with which, at all times 
valuable, is infinitely more so since. we 
are excluded from the continent of Eu- 
Tope; to this: only remaining branch of 
our foreign’ intercourse we must now look 
for a demand for our manufactures, for 
many of the most important materials for 
their support, and for supplies of provie 
sions and, naval :stores n for our 
subsistence and defence ; petiti- 
oners : feel assured, that they will. be able 
to prove, to the satisfaction of the houses 
that the neutrality of: America hasbeen 
the means of circulating, toa large amount, 


j 
ry 

} 

i 
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. of this Country in the dominions of our 


direct access; and that the annual value 


| which the operation of the Orders in 


- Britain, has promoted materially their 


_ ‘possibly be benefited, but must necessa- 


‘the wisdom of the legislature, that this 


_ mistaken opinions of the commercial in- 
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articles of the produce and manufactures 
yumerous enemies, to which we have no 


of British manufactures exported to the 
United States exceeds ten millions ster- 
ling; and that, as our consumption of the 
produce of that country falls far short of 
that amount, the only means of paying us 
must arise from the consumption of the 

roduce of America in other countries, 


Council must interrupt, and in most in- 
stances totally destroy ; and that the peo- 
ple of America, even if they remain at 
peace with us, must, by a want of demand 
for their produce, and by the general dis- 
tress our measures must occasion, be dis-- 
abled from paying their debts to this 
country, which may fairly be estimated to 
amount to the enormous sum of 12 mil- 
lions sterling ; and that the neutrality of 
America, so far from being injurious to 
the other commercial interests of Great 


prosperity; and that the produce of our 
colonies in the West Indies, of our empire 
inthe East, and of our Fisheries on the 
banks of Newfoundland, has frequently 
found a foreign market by this means ; and 
that, by the destruction of the neutrality 
of the only remaining neutral state, all 
possibility of intercourse with the rest of 
the world being removed, trade cannot 


rily be annihilated ; and that the petiti-, 
oners, feeling as they do most sensibly 
with their fellow-subjects the pressure’ 
of a war in which their commerce has 
principally been aimed at by the enemy, 
would scorn to plead their distress in re- 
commendation of measures inconsistent 
with the honour and substantial interests of 
their country ; but they humbly rely upon 


distress shall not be increased by our own 
errors; and they confidently believe, that 
if they are permitted to illustrate, by evi- 
dence, the facts they have stated, and to 
explain many others which they shall here: 
refrain from enumerating, they cannot 
fail to,establish the conviction with which 
they are so strongly impressed, that the 
Orders in Council are founded onthe most’ 


terests of the empire, and must be: parti- 
cularly fatal to those of the petitioners ; 
and therefore ‘praying, that they may be 
heard, by themselves, or counsel, at the: 


duce evidence in support of the allega-' 
tions of their petition, or that the house 
will examine into the nature and extent 
of their grievances in‘any mode which 
may appear advisable, with a view of af- 
fording such relief as the house may think 
proper.” 
_ Mr. Alderman Combe moved that the 
Petition do lie on the table. 

Sir W. Curtis did not rise to oppose the 
motion, but because he thought that the 
house ought to be acquainted with all the’ 
circumstances under which the Petition 
had been framed. For some days an ad- 
vertisement had appeared in the public 
prints, signed by many respectable gen- 
tlemen, requesting a meeting on that’ 
morning of merchants, manufacturers, &c. 
interested in the trade with America. 
Above 1000 persons had accordingly as- 
sémbled ; a fair discussion took place ; 
an amendment was moved to the original 


ment; and on the division, the chairman 
candidly declared, that the amendment 
was carried by a majority. He had not 
himself been present, but he understood, 
from the most respectaole authority, that 
at least three parts out of four of the per- 
sons assembled were against the petition. 


duty to state, that the petition just pre- 
sented was not the petition of the majority 
of the meeting. On the contrary, a ma- 
jority of at least two to one, declared 
against presenting any petition, and in 
favour of the amendment, which stated, 


cussions with America, it would be inex- 


house of parliament. On the subject of 
the Orders in Council, as well as on the 
merits of his majesty’s present servants 
generally, and particularly on the merits 
of the expedition to Copenhagen, he was 


their favour. 
Mr. Alderman Combe observed, .that- 
this last observation came with singular 
ice from the worthy alderman, who, 


jesty’s late ministers to his table, and as 
the first toast after dinner, had drank suc- 
cess to them. 


bar of the. house, and be’pesmitted ‘to pre- 
Vou. X. 


motion for presenting a petition to parlia- | 


Mr. Alderman Shaw having been pre-— 
sent at the meeting alluded to, felt it his” 


that in the present critical situation of the _ 
country, and pending the important dis-: 


pedient to present a petition to either’ 


convinced, that in the population of Eng-' 
land 99 out of 100 were decidedly in’ 


uring his mayoralty, had invited his ma- 


*Mr. Alderman Shaw: observed, that in ~ 
the peculiar circumstances under which” 
he was then placed, he had, on the ocea- 
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sion alluded to bythe worthy alderman, 
thought it his duty as chief magistrate, to 
invite all his majesty’s ministers, and also. 
his majesty’s ex-ministers, who had been 
the ministers of the crown when he had 
been admitted into the mayoralty. For 
many of the members of the late admini- 
stration he, felt the highest respéct, and in 
particular, he should never forget the emi- 
nent services of one noble lord, whose sup- 
port of the interests of his country at a 
most critical period, would be ever re- 
membered. by him with gratitude. 
Mr. A. Baring, having been chairman of 
_ the meeting alluded to, thought it but 
proper to state what was his opinion con- 
cerning it. - The numbers, he should con- 
ceive, were between 4 and 500, and the 
majority about 4 to 3. If others had ob- 
served the same forbearance with the wor- 
thy alderman (Curtis), and had abstained 
from attending a meeting with which they 
had no connection, he had no hesitation in 
declaring that the result would have been 


very different from what it had-turned out. 
The argument with many. persons who at- 
tended the meeting seemed to be, ‘ we 
are connected with the West Indies,; the 
West Indies are connected with America ; 
so we are, entitled to attend this meeting 


as persons interested in. the trade to Ame-- 
rica.’ The arguments.of those who moved: 
and seconded the amendment, however, 
he:thought were somewhat curious, though 
probably they might not be peculiarly 

_ gratifying to the framers of these Orders 
in,Couacil. They did not oppose the pe- 
tition because, they approved. of: these re- 
gulations, but because they were absurd 

Mr. Maryatt said, he was at the meeting. 
of this day ; and as, the hon. gent. whe 
spoke last seemed to direct his eye so par- 
ticularly towards him, he must explain 
why he thought he had.as good.a right 
to be present as the hon. member himself. 
He said, he.had property both in America. 
and Jamaica: he had. commercial inter- 

_ ests and family connections with America; 
but these should not induce him to forget 
his great-and. paratnount duty to his coun- 
‘He thought.the meeting concerned. 
who. had commercial, interests:or con- 
nections; with. America; direct. or circni- 
tous. Persons therefore-had. aright to at- 
tend who. had even: no, trade: there. 
believed a number not only of, suchy per- 
sons, but of, Américan.citizens, were pre- 
sent); and they were-heard. with attention. 
in. the. delivery of. their sentiments ; and; 
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he believed also their opinions were quot. 
ed by others who spoke after them. : 
Sir. C. he held hand a 
tition of a directly opposite description, 
the continent of Europe, who desired to 
express their confidence, that the Orders 
carried vigorously into operation would be. 
the most likely means of inducing the ene- 
my to abandon the a bsg of exclusion to, 
British commerce, which created the ne- 
cessity of those orders.—The hon. baronet, 
however, was reminded by the Speaker, 
that the petition he proposed to offer must 
be deferred till the other was disposed of,, 
_ Mr. Sharp should not have interfered. in, 
the discussion had it; not been for what 
had fallen from the worthy aldermen, | 
One of these hon. members declared, that. 
his information was, that the majority was 
equal to three to one, The other, who 
was present, that it was two to one. This 
was a diminution in a moment of 50 per 
cent. The same hon. gent. however, had 
made a wonderful discovery. in conse~ 
quence. of the result of that meeting; for 
although there, even according to his own 
account of the matter, the majority was 
only two.to one, it enabled him to make; 
.this. ingenious. calculation ; that 99 out of 
‘every 100 throughout the whole popula- 
tion of the country, not only approved of 
‘these Orders in-Council, but of the whole: 
conduct of ministers, and particularly of 
the attack on, Copenhagen. This, how- 
‘ever, only went to shew how great reli- 
‘ance was to be placed on the hon. gent.’s, 
‘computation, as to. the comparative: num~ 
bers at the meeting. in question. The 
-hon. gent. who was the chairman, of the; 
|meeting, had estimated them at four to 
‘three; and, for his part, he had no hesita~ 
tion in, thinking that he viewed them more, 
-accurately in stating them at six to five: 
‘Such, however, had been the monstrous 
‘calculations made by: gentlemen: who-dis- 
approved of the petition! A great many, 
too, of those who did. attend, were, not in- 
terested in the trade. Even the two prin- 
Cipal. supporters. of the amendment had, 
the Orders in Council by a;very: 
harsh. but characteristic. expression, that! 
they were, extremely’ foolish, but; they’ 
conceived, the. situation of the: country: to) 
be. such. as; rendered it inexpedient.to 
terfere in the’measures,of government. 
Me. Whitbread: was convinced the. wor 


alderman opposite: (sir. Ws Curtis). 


after the description, he had- heard ofthe 


gentlemen: who composed: the: meeting» 
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would regret much that he had not attended 
it; His-mercantile transactions were cer- 
tainly equal to those of most gentlemen; and 
in point of zeal for ministers he yielded to 
oman. Another worthy alderman (Shaw), 
who did attend the meeting, had favoured 
the house with a discovery which’ he had 
made, that not only the majority of that 
meeting, but that 99 out of every 100 of the 

opulation of the country, approved of the 
ders in Council; not of them merely, 
but also of the conduct of the present mi- 
nisters in general ; not of the general con- 
duct of the present ministry alone, but of 


The worthy alderman was well known to 
have a particular re for « the present 
ministers,’ and to think that 99 out of 100 
of the population of the country must ap- 
prove of whatever they do. So he thought 
of the late ministers when they were ‘ the 
esent ministers ;’ so he had now declared 
did of their successors. It was to be 
hoped for the salvation of the country, 
that other ministers would again succeed 
to these now in office; and he had no. 
doubt, if the worthy alderman lived to see | 
that day, and were a member of that 
house, he would still continue to be eager | 
jn their praise, and ready to lend his tes- 
timony to the public 
the present administration.’ 
Mr. Hibbert said he had great interest. 
in Jamaica, which was much connected 
with America; but still he did not feel 
himself entitled on that account to attend 
the meeting. | 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
the house was obliged to the worthy ‘ba- 
_ ronet for the information he had given it, 
‘as the petition might else have been sup- 
posed to have come from 4 numerous 
‘meeting, instead of being, as it was, the 
petition of a few individuals, who, ‘how- 
‘ever respectable, were unquestionably the 
minority ofthe meeting. 
Mr. Gordon had formerly dealings with 
America; and though he had none at the 
‘present moment, he still thought himself 
entitled to attend the meeting, which te 
accordingly had done. He was mistaken, 
‘if, besides merchants trading to America, 
there were not.at the meeting of this day, 
‘a number of American citizens. 


Sir R. Peele did not attend the meeting, 


_because conceiving it to be called espe- 
Cially for the purpose of petitioning, and 
being of a contrary opinion, he esteemed 
‘himself excluded. 


ing, in favour of | - 


“Mr. Mellish had transactions with: Ame- 
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rica, and also lands there, of course he 
esteemed himself entitled to attend the 
meeting. . 4 
Mr. Baring said, that persons connected 
with the Spanish colonies could not be fit 
persons to attend such a meeting. The 
room was absolutely filled with persons 
not interested in the American trade, and 
some gentlemen even brought down their 
clerks to.increase the number. . 
Sir A. Piggott thought, if thanks were 
due to the worthy baronet who started the 
present discussion, they were much more 
due to his hon. friend (Mr. A. Baring) who 
had furnished the house with so many im- 
portant facts relating to the meeting; par 
ticularly, that it consisted, in a great mea- 
sure, of persons not interested in the 
trade, and that the mover and seconder of 
the amendment,’so far from thinking the 
OrdersinCouncil to have displayed wisdom, 
treated them as foolish and impracticable. 
He put it to an hon. baronet (sir R. Peele) 
to say if there were not thousands.of mas 
nufacturers at. this moment without em- 
ployment, or only with half employment ? 
Sir R. Peele said that this was not attri« 
butable to the Orders in Council, but to 
the measures or rather no-measures of the 
date ministers. fi 
Sir John Newport said, what our manu- 
facturers complained of was, that being 
distressed from other causes, their situation 
was made irremediable by these Orders 
of Council. He should, on a future occas 
siod, bring the state of Ireland, in conse- 
quence of these Orders in Council, before 
the house. It was impossible that Ame- 
rica should be ignorant of the great quan- 
tity of flax-seed, the grand staple of Ire- 
land, which she got from that country. 
The petition was then ordered to lie.on 
the table—Mr. Alderman Combe moved, 
that the prayer of the one for heari 
counsel be granted. e Speaker aad, 
that by the forms of the house no two 
steps.on the petition could be taken in 
one night.. Mr. Combe then moved, that 
the petition be taken imto further consi- 
‘deration to-morrow. Mr. Perceval wished 
it to be postponed, on account of the 
other im nt. business which stood for 
that day. Mr. Combe said, he had dis- 
charged his duty, and he should not.press 
it unnecessarily on the house. 
General G said, that he had a pe- 
tition from the merchants of Liverpool to: 
the same: purport as that of the hon. alder- 
man. It was against the Orders in Coun- 


cil. He would take care not to:fall inte 
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the error of the hon. alderman, but move 
that it be taken into consideration, with a 
view to propose Monday as theday. — 
General Larleton observed, that though 
he was as desirous of popularity as any 
man, yet he would not compromise his 
duty on that account. He’ thought him- 
self’ bound to declare, that the majority 
of his. constituents were averse to mea- 
sures that served only to embarrass go- 
vernment. 
» Mr. Sheridan said, that the hon. general 
had.fallen into a greater error than his hon. 
friend. The third reading of the bill stood 
for this day ; and according to the pro- 
posed plan of proceeding, the measure 
might be out of the power of the house 
betore the petition was presented. He 
asked, in what situation would the house 
be placed, in case the evidence should 
convince the house that the measure was 
a wrong one ? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke to 
order, and the Speaker concurred with 
him, that the question then was merely, 
whether counsel should be heard in sup- 
port of the petition ? 
General Gascoyne observed, that his con- 
stituents who were in town had only got 
the petition that morning, and had had no 
time to instruct their counsel so fully as 
they. wished to do. It was their desire 
that their: petition should go hand in hand | 
with that of the ‘American merchants ; 
and as the consideration of that petition 
had been postponed, he thought himself 
acting in conformity with the wishes of 
his constituents, when he proposed a fu- 
ture day. In allusion to what. his col- 
Jeague had said about popularity, he re- 
marked, that when a number of respect- 
‘able merchants of Liverpool put a petition 
into his hands, he thought it his duty to 
present it, and not only that, but to pro- 
cure them a hearing as soon as _possibie. 
‘He then proposed Monday, but being told 
that both this and the. two following days 
were pre-occupied, he chose Thursday as 
the day for hearing counsel. 
General. Tarleton again said that he was 
desirous of popularity... If it was a sin to 
‘covet honour, he was the most offending 
Mr. Sheridan, though sorry to interrupt 
the colloquy of the two colleagues, insisted 
upon the awkward situation in which the 
house was placed. by the proceeding, and 
observed, that counsel must have been in- 
structed when the. first petition came, and 
-oughtnowtobeready, 


Creevey said, that he had seen coun, 
sel waiting in the lobby not an hour ago ; 


jand upon this information general Gas. 


coyne expressed his hope, though the 


| counsel could not be. so well prepared ag 


the, importance of the case required, that 
the house would allow him to expunge the 
word ‘ Thursday,’ forthe purpose of in, 
serting ‘ now.’ 

Mr. Whitbread adverted to the course 
which had been taken with respect to these. 
petitioners, and contended that they hada 
right to be heard in a manner that might 
be efficacious. They ought therefore to 
be heard now, unless ministers would agree 
to postpone the third reading of the bill. 
These merchants were the most compe. 
tent in England to give information oy 
this subject. The right hon. the Chan, 
cellorof the Exchequer might say that this 
delay was vexatious: to him it might. be 
so; but it was the duty of those whe 
thought the measure a bad one, to support 
every thing which tended to procure ad- 
ditional information on the subject ; and, 
besides, it was of no importance that the 
bill should pass immediately. He con- 
cluded by moving, that counsel should be 
heard now, instead of Thursday. aie 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the principle 
and the spirit of the rule of the house for. 
bad any petition being received against a 
tax biil ; and the bill for carrying ‘inte 
effect the Orders in Council was a tax bill, 
and ought not to be delayed for this peti- 
tion. The petitioners might have two re- 
medies. There was a cladse in the bill 
permitting it to be altered or repealed in 
this session, and, petitioners might have 
that. remedy if they made out a case sufli- 
ciently strong to induce the house to think 
that eligible. The house might also apply 
to his majesty by address to forbear acting 
upon the bill he bill might therefore 
proceed, and the petitioners be heard on 
the day most convenient for them. 

Mr. Ponsonly could not but admire the 
advice gran by the noble lord to the 
house, which was to proceed to pass amea- 
sure which might be proved to be a very 
foolish one, before hearing what was to be 
said against it, and then address the king 
tomake it a mere nullity. This wou 


not add much to the respectability of the 
character of the house. he 

Sir A. Piggot argued, that the petitioners 
ought to be heard before the passing of 
the bill, because they ought bona fide to 
to have such a hearing as would be effica- 


cious. No inconvenience woyld result 
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from the delay of the bill, as the trade 
‘was in the mean time carried -on by 
Dr.. Laurence adverted: to the awkward 
situation in which the house would be 
placed by the mode of proceeding pro- 
d by ministers, Though their object 
rofessedly was to starve. the continent, 
et they were in a hurry to give freedom 
to the trade to it. They had_ long slept 
over this measure without assembling par- 
jiament to carry it into effect, and yet now 
‘they grudged the delay of a few days. 
Mr. Morris was anxious to promote any 
proceeding, which would afford an oppor- 
tunity of being more fully informed on 
this measure, which seemed_to be founded 
on French principles, and would be at- 
tended with the greatest mischief to all 
civilized nations. 
Mr. Windham condemned the propose 
mode of proceeding, on account of its pal- 
pable absurdity. It was exactly this: 
that the house should decide first, and hear 
‘the objections afterwards. It resembled 
a police bill, which provided that a party 
might be whipped, and then allowed him 
the right to appeal to the session. The 
' noble lord said that the spirit of the bill 
recluded petitioning against it. But it 
fad no spirit, it was all letter ; two grains 
of wheat in two bushels of chaff; two 
ogy of finance, in two bushels of trade. 
The trade was the spirit, the finance was 
only incidental; and yet the noble lord 
talked of petitioning being contrary to its 
irit, and objected to the delay of a few 


ays ! 
: Mr. Stephens said, that there were two 
parties in this question. There were not 
only the petitioners but the public who were 
deeply interested in the bill. The petition 
appeared to him to be brought forward for 
‘no other purpose than to create delay. 
The hon. member very successfully re- 
plied to the last speaker. 

Lord H. Petty, Mr. Adam, and Mr. 
Pole Carew, supported the amendment. 
The latter, however, professed himself a 


decided friend to the bill, but thought it 


due to the petitioners, now that they had 
put themselves in the proper form, to hear 
what they had to say. 

_The question being loudly called for, a 
division took place : Ayes G6: Noes 99: 
Majority against the Amendment 33.— 
The petition was then ordered to be taken 
into consideration on Thursday. 

{Orpers tn.Councit But.] The ques- 


‘tion that the bill be read a third time, 


was then put, and an amendment moved, 
that it be read a third time. on. Monday 
se’nnight.. Sir W. Scott rose, and began 
to speak on the merits of the measure; 
but was called to order by Mr. W. Smith, 
who said that this was only a question of 
time ; and in this he was supported by the 
Speaker.—After some conversation, the 


——463 

The question being then put, that the bill 
be now reada third time, 
Sir William Scott entered into a learned 
discussion upon the law of nations, which 
being in its nature conventional, was no 
longer binding than when the rules of this 
convention were adverted to. by all par- 
ties concerned. Whenthey were departed 
from by one party, the other was left to 
the guidance of natural justice; and by the 
laws of natural justice, retaliation was au- 
thorised as an essential part of self-detence. 
The right of retaliation the learned judge 
shewed to be limited only by the extent of 
the annoyance which called forth the ex- 
ercise of it. If an enemy restricted him- 
self to the ordinary mode of warfare, then 
it was incumbent upon the other bellige- 
rent to carry on hostility under the same 


restrictions; but if he resorted to unusual 


modes of warfare, then it was competent 
for his adversary to pursue him even to 
neutral ground. The right was unques- 
tionable ; the only question was, the pru- 
dence of exercising it. The learned judge 


then proceeded to apply the general doc- 


trine that he had laid down, to the pre- 
sent situation of this country, in relation 
to France and the other powers, of Europe. 
He shewed that. the French decree was 
intended to cut us off from all communi- 
cation with the other European, states; 
that it had been acted. upon; that the in- 
terpretation of M. Decrés was wholly 
unauthorized ; that this: exposition stood 
formally contradicted ,by a decree of the 
supreme court of prizesat Paris ; and that 
if there were any exceptions made to its 
general operation, those exceptions would 
only prove, that the government of France 
now was, what it had been always, even in 
its best times, fluctuating and capricious. 
He further contended, that even if it was 
not acted upon, which rested with the 
other party to prove, it was nevertheless 
an injury, because it was an insult to the 
country ; which, in the opinion of an emi- 
nent person now no more (Mr. Fox), me- 


| 
house divided, upon deferring the. third 
reading of the bill till Monday se’nnight. 
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~ gited more to be chastised than any other 
species of injury whatever. As to the 
measure of the Orders in Council, he as- 
serted that it was merely following up the 
inciple which had been adopted in the 
Order in Council of Jan. 1807, and founded 
upon the doctrine which had been so ably 
maintained in the note of lord Howick to 
Mr. Rist; and even though the authors 
of these official papers chose to disclaim 
them, still he would: maintain the tenets 
which they set-forth: Upon the morality 
of the measure, therefore, there was no 
doubt. The question of its policy was 
gore complex, and of its effects it was 
Gmpossible to speak with certainty. He 
should lament exceedingly, if it should | 
have the effect of producing any irrita- 
tion in the American government. But 
‘he ‘hoped, that they would not only look 
to the act, but to the causes of the act, 
‘and that it would be viewed not asa mea- 
sure of hostility against America, but | 
against France. The present bill had his. 
most decided support. 
Dr. Laurence entered into an extensive 
view of what was the law of nations, as. 
expressed by the best writers on that sub- 
' §ect, and as it was to be deduced from the 
‘uniform practice, not only of this country, 
‘but alsoof France, Spain, Holland, Sweden, 
and other countries, from the earliest pe- 
riod. From these authorities he shewed, 
‘that the ‘Orders of the 7th .of Jan. were 
justified by the established usage and 
avowed concurrence of all civilised na- 
‘tions, on the principle that one bellige- 
‘rent had an undoubted right to prevent a 
neutral from lending herself to another 
‘belligerent for the fra oe of carrying on 
‘her coasting trade. But, with respeet'to 
‘the Orders of the 11th of Nov. he main- 
tained, that though they were professedly 
founded of a principle of retaliation, they 
not actually so founded; as it was 
‘not what was expressed by ministers, an 
‘acquiescence in the orders of the enem 
‘(if such had been the fact), but an adher- 
“ence to the’ cause of the enemy, which 
was the legitimate ground of measures of 
retaliation. 
Mr. Stephens asserted the necessity 
‘which ealled for the Orders in Council, a 
cessity; in his opinion, so imperious, that 
jt-would, have justified measures even of a 
‘more extensive nature. 
_'- Mr. Ponsonby argued, that the Orders 
“were absurd, and incapable of being car- 
“fied into execution. 


Sir €. Price stated, that he had 
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a Petition down to the house, which an 
informality alone ‘had prevented him from 

resenting. It was from a number of 
persons interested ‘in the trade to America, 
and avowed their firm conviction, that the 
Orders in Council were a wise and salu. 
tary measure. : 

About three o’clock in the morning lord 
H. Petty ge age an adjournment of the 
debate, on the ground of the lateness of 
the hour, and the number of gentlemen 
who were anxious to deliver their senti- 
ments. Mr. Windham supported the mo- 
tion for adjournment.—On a division there 

peared, 

For the adjournment’ 

Against it 

Majority - - -- - - - - 

While the members were 
in the lobby, . Ponsonby addressed 
them, and observing that they had ineflec. 
tually pro the postponement of the 
Mutiny bill from this day, for the purpose 
of allowing an opportunity for resuming 
the debate on the Orders in Council bile 
requested that they would not quit the 
house, as the only justifiable resource left 
to them, was to force ministers to consent 
to an adjournment by egg and in- 
cessant motions to that eflect——We were 
not re-admitted, but were informed, 
that Mr. Sheridan, after having reminded 
the house that on the Bill for the Suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus act, he had 
moved the question of adjournment 17 
times in one night, moved that the house — 
do now adjourn.—The house immediately 


Majority 

On a motion that the Orders in Coancil 
be read, Mr. Henry Martin called fora 
division, which was as follows: 

For reading the Orders 

Against it 

Majority -- -------- —i5 

After some further discussion, it was at 


| length agreed that the debate should be 


adjourned until to’ morrow.—Adjourned | 
at half past five on Friday morning. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
. Friday, March 11. 
{Denton Creprror Bits.) The 
Earl of Moira, on moving the second read- 
ing of this bill, urged the necessity of Te- 
sorting to some measure for the ameni- 


ment of the law of debtor and creditor, 
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for the prevention. of that misery, and 
from long continued imprisonment for 
debt. The noble earl explained. the ob- 
jects of his bill, as relating to arrest. on 
mesne process, and imprisonment in ex- 
ecution, in both of which the intention 
was to shorten the duration of imprison- 
ment; in the former, by compelling the 
plaintiff, where the writ was issued in one 
term. and. returnable in the next, to declare 
inthe term of the return, and to proceed 
to'trial. in the succeeding term,;, and. in 
the latter, by releasing the debtors: at cer- 
tain specified times, at the quarter sessions, 
on assigning over their property in. pos- 


their. future property liable. The latter. 


mode was,the principle of the cessio: bo- 
norum. introduced. into the Roman-law by 

Caesar, and subsequently, after a long ex- 
erience, adopted by Justinian. A similar 
Oe had long prevailed in Holland and in 
Denmark, where it had been found equally 
efficacious. His lordship stated a variety 
of instances, in which persons imprisoned 
for small debts had experienced. a great 
aggravation of their imprisonment’ by the 
costs with which they were charged; and 
instanced many cases. where prisoners 
were unable to raise the money necessary 
to obtain that relief to which they were 
entitled by law. Thus, out of 700 annu- 
ally released by the Thatched-house. so- 
ciety, there were, on the average, about 
130 who were unable to pay the expences 
of suing for the allowance under the’ lords 
act; and about 50 who, ene super- 
sedable, were unable to raise the money 
necessary to sue for their supersedeas, 

He condemned generally the principle of 

placing a debtor at the mercy. of a-creditor, 

who might indefinitely imprison. him ;, 
and trusted'their. lordships would agree to 
__ the proposed alteration inthe law. 

Lord Ellenborough. condemned any. at- 
tempt to innovate upon a. long established 
law, without taking’a clear and compre- 
_ hensive view,of the whole of the bearings 

of. the question. This-had not been'done 
in. the present. bill, which had been drawn 
up, (not, of course, by the neble earl) with 

@ great ignoranee of. the law, and: with 

provisions which could not be carried. into 

effect without..great injustice and: injury. 

His: lordship went through the, diflerent 

clauses. of the, bill, for: the. purpese. of 

shewing that they were wholly. inadequate 
toytheir- proposed object. swan 
_ at present obliged to declare within, two 


. 
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repeatedly violated. 
be. said:. that. these insolvent. acts were 


terms; and-as to arrest, it was, generally 
speaking, the best means of producing a 
payment or a composition of the debt, 
and did produce that effect in five cases 
out of six. The creditor was more fre- 
poy an object of compassion than the 


ebtor, from the frauds practised on him | 
He was decidedly hostile to the bill, and 
thought it ought not to go to a committee, 
Lord Holland. combated the objection of 
innovation. Toholdthat every thing which 
fell from judge Hale must be correct, was 
rather paying too high a respect to the 
doctrines and opinion of that learned judge, 
If his lordship recollected well, judge Hale 
had been hostile to the repeal of the laws 
against witchcraft ; and indeed, the doc- 
trine of the noble and’ learned lord went 
to this, that no alteration whatever, in our 
law or practice, ought. to take place; in 
fact, that their lordships and the other 
house ought not to meet for the purposes 
of legislation. He hoped as opinions of 
celebrated men were to be pot he mi 
be allowed to notice the opinion of ajustly 
celebrated man, and who in the. latter 


~years of his life, at least, could peril be 


suspected of favouring innovations. 

able and enlightened man was well known 
to have been peculiarly partial to the 
general principle of the measure now pro- 
posed by his noble friend... Another great 
man, Dr. Johnson, had also expresse 
himself decidedly on this subject, and de- 
clared that imprisonment for debt ought 
not to be suffered, unless for the pu 

of conrpelling ‘a surrender of-the debtor’s 
effects: Asto the evils resulting from the 
present system, they were so numerous, 
and.at the same time so apparent, that it 
was. hardly necessary. for him: even to 
allude to them. One striking proof of 
the absurdity of the’ present, law was.te . 
be found in the frequency of insolvent 
acts. Ifthe legislature were not aware ~ 
that there was something peculiarly offen- 
sive in continued. imprisonment.for debt, 
why should it pass these. acts of insol- 


veney? All suspensions of any: established 


law were to be reprobated, and it was in- 
finitely: preferable that the law should be 
at.once repealed, than: that it. should be 
Sarely, it would not 


passed. merely: as-a matter of convenience, 
and that-one set of persons- were liberated 


solely fog the purpose-of- making; room fer 


another. ‘The. number of. petsons at pre- 


-seat-confined. for: debt. in, the- metropolis, 
was. stated-as-being. by, Ro. nieans 


f 
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ratively great. He begged it to be re- 
tmarked, however, that the Thatched House 
society was not a national institution ; of 
course, any relief granted by them did not 
E from the benignity of our laws, 
which had thus provided a partial remedy 
for a great evil. It was calculated that 
this society liberated 700 persons annually, 
who, but for this institution, must have 
formed an addition to those at present 
confined for debt, and from the best com- 
putation his lordship could make, would 
Increase that number to about 10,500. 


His lordship did not pretend to be, by any 


means, so well qualified as his noble and 
learned friend, to judge what would be the 
best mode of giving effect to the measare 
now proposed; he could not, however, 
abstain from expressing his surprise and 
concern that those noble and learned per- 
sons, whose peculiar province it was to 
endeavour to render the law of the land as 
unexceptionable as possible; should shew 
so great reluctance to bring forward a bill 
which might meet their own ideas on the 


Earl Moira replied generally tothe ar- 
raments of lord Ellenborough, when the 
: divided on the question for the 
second reading: Contents 5: Non con- 
tents 9: Majority 4.—The bill was ac- 
cordingly thrown cut. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, Marci Il. 

[East Ispra Compaxy’s Arrams.] Mr. 
R. Dundas rose, pursuant to notice, to 
move for the appomtment of a Select 
Conmmittee, to inquire into the present state 
of the Affairs of the East India Company. 
He stated, that the same causes which 
created the deficit which existed last year, 
still contineed to operate, and that there 
wasa deficit now to a very considerable 
amount. He wished, therefore, that a 
committee shoaid be appointed to investi- 
gate the cause which had produced, and 
which tended to perpetuate this deficit, 
and to sagvest the most proper remedy to 
apply te it. Adtices had been expected 
from the noble lord who now 3 

over the ‘affairs of India, ren be 
usefal in guiding the inguiries com- 
mittee, but none had been as yet received. 
He thought, however, that the documents 
to which the committee might hare access 
would be sufficient to enable them to make 
areperten thesubject. He concluded by 
moving, « Thats cummittee be appoimted 


to inquire into the present state of ti 
Affairs of the East India Company.” - a 

Mr. Creevey rose, not for the purpose of 
opposing, but of supporting the motion; 
convinced as he was that it was only’ by. 
a committee, that the situation of the Eas 
India Company could be prepetly inves. 
tigated ; and that the statements of the 
different budgets had been delusive from 
beginning toend. He asked, whether it 
was the mtention of the right hon. 
that the committee should confine theirin- 
quiries to the financial and ‘commercial 
state of the company, or that they sheald 
extend their investigation to its territorial 
concerns ? - 

Mr. R. Dindas replied, that it was his 


-wish that the inquiries of the committee 


should be the most comprehensive, though 
he did net imagine that they would com 
sider it necessary to investigate the whole 
system of Indian policy under the different 
governments for many years past.—The 
motion was agreed to, and a committee af - 
21 members appointed. 

([Oepers Counert Bitt.] The order 
of the day was read, for resuming the ad 
— debate on the Orders in Coane 

ill. 

Mr. A. Barimg spoke against the bill 
He thought it Ae preci as to neutrals, 
and inexpedient as a measure. The chief 
ground taken by ministers was stated ia 
the preambie to the Orders in Council, te 
be, that the government of France had 
issued The question was, 
how far we were justified in making new | 
trals suffer for this. No retaliation cool, 
in his opinion, be justified on the principle 
assumed by ministers, that neutrals mat 
take the consequences of the retaliatinn 
which had become necessary on the past 
of this country. Mr. Armstrong, thé 
American minister at Paris, had applied 
to the minister of marine in France, on the 
subject, and was informed by him that the 
Decrees were not to be acted upon with 
respect to America. No better authority 
could be applied to, and it was not nece® 


‘sary for him to enquire farther. We bad} 


therefore, rashly cast away the Ame 
that’ had been urged on the subject of 
premiums on insurance ; he thougint that 
we ought to have waited another month w 
see how the Americans would act, ad 
was of opinion, that if the doctrine of mi- 
nisters was admitted, it would be mmpee 
sible that neutrals could carry on apy trade 
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- Mr. Rose denied that any inflammatory 
Janguage had been used on his side of the 
house with respect to America ; and ex- 
pressed a wish that the gentlemen oppo- 
site would beware of attempting to per- 
suade America, that a disposition existed 
ji the present government to provoke war 
with ‘that country. No man deprecated 
such an event more than he did, and yet 
he denied that the benefits resulting from 
American neutrality were so great as 
they had been represented. It had been 
gaid, that the Americans were the chief 
instruments im conveying our manufactures 
fo the continent. ‘This, however, was not 
the fact, and there were many present who 
knew it as well as he did. ‘The exports to 
America had been stated at ten millions. 
They were certainly upwards of nine mil- 
lions, but of these not much above half 
were consumed -there, and therefore, the 


’ Americans were our carriers to a.consi- 


derable extent ; but in case of a war with 
America, theve were other channels by 
which the surplus above the consumption 
of America could be carried to the places 
where it was wanted. 

' The Solicitor General deprecated the 
taunts and aspersions thrown out against 
the good faith, honour, and morality, of 
the existing government of the country ; 
aspersions at all times mischievous, but at 


_ the present awful crisis, alarmingly dan- 


gerous, as calculated to excite a distrust 
in the people, that might be attended with 
fatal consequences. The learned gent. 
then contended, that the question of mu- 
nicipal law had been given up by the 
other side, and that there was not an au- 
thority in any one book, from the earliest 
times of the history of this country, to 
justify the objection of the law of nations 
being violated in the Orders in Council. 
He proceeded at length to ‘invalidate the 
objections to, and justify the arguments in 
favour of, the justice, policy, and legality 
ofthe Orders in Council. 

- Mr. Grattan was of opinion, that the 


ntiime of the country, and the character of. 


the country, were the only strength which 
it retained upon the continent; and that 
whatever was fatal to its character, must 
he fatal to its interests. Viewing the mea- 
sure before the house as inconsistent with 
justice, and of course, injurious to the cha- 
ratter of England, he felt himself bound to 
Oppose it. He deprecated the idea of acting 
upon the principles of France, by pursu- 
ing the’ system which gave birth to this 
measure, and thus taking away the best 
Vou. X. 
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of our friends, by re us in war with 


America. No measure should be more 
studiously avoided by England, than that 
which threatened to deprive us of the af- 
fections, of America or was likely to lead 
to a war with that country. or the effect 
of a war with America, would be to ren- 
der the interests of France triumphant, and 
to engage our fleets in-the service of the 
enemy. None of the arguments of the 
learned gent. who preceded him, served 
to shew that the empire would be bene- 
fited in its financial, commercial, manu- 
facturing, or political interests, by these 
Orders in Council, while the evils they 
menaced were obvious. ‘There were two 
capital faults in the speech of the learned 
nt. the one of law, the other of fact. 
e was erroneous in his definition of the 
law of nations, and his conception of the 
— les of the late ministers. For the 
aw of nations could never sustain the no- 
tion, that because the decree of one belli- 
gerent might affect the interest of neutrals, 
the other belligerent was warranted in 
controuling the trade of neutrals altoge- 
ther. And in order to understand» the 
= of the late ministers, gentlemen 
ad only to look to the letter of lord How- 
ick to Mr. Erskime, and to the memorial 
of lord Holland and lord Auckland to the 
American commissioners, from -both of 
which it would be seen that the further 
proceedings which the late ministers pro- 
osed to take against neutrals, were only 
in case they acquiesced in the French de- 
cree. They did not call upon neutrals to 
resist. that decree, as the learned gent. 
argued ; and therefore the assertion was 
unfounded, that the present ministers acted 
upon the principles of their predecessors. 
According to these principles, America, 
not having acquiesced, should not have 
been proceeded against upon the grounds 
stated. Indeed, the faith of the British 
government was pledged to America in 
the dispatches he had referred to, that no 
such proceedings should be taken.—The 
right hon. gent. laughed at the idea of re- .. 
ducing the tone of the enemy, or pressing 
him to peace, by any privations the ope- 
ration of this bill might produce upon the 
continent. We might refuse our jesuits’ 
bark to the French soldiers ; we might in- 
flict pains and penalties by the acriinony of 
statutes upon those who were saved froin’ 
the severity of war; but the calculation was 
contemptib'e, that by such an expedient, 
or by refusing tea and sugar, we could-ce- 
— French or the Spaniards, or least 
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of all Buonaparte. On the contrary, we 
should only enable that potentate to injure 
our reputation and inflame the prejudices 
of his subjects against us. Therefore this 
measure would not injure the enemy, 
while it would expose us to odium.—With 
regard to the commercial eilects of the 
bill before the house, the question was, 
whether it would be politic in us to de- 
prive France of her commerce? Such 
might be the policy of Buonaparte, but it 
could not be ours ; for France deprived of 
commerce, would become more formidable 
to us; she would become a nation of sol- 
-diers.. But if the commerce of the conti- 
‘nent were done away, what was to become 
of the commerce of England? France and 
England would return to their natural re- 
lations, and if so, the advantage must be 
on the side of the enemy; therefore it 
was quite absurd for England to talk of 
destroying commerce.—But the effect of 
. this measure upon Ireland was peculiarly 
alarming, and must be more so. Flax 
seed, so essential to her staple trade, was, 
in the proportion of four-fitths of her an- 
nual consumption, imported from Ameri- 
ca, aS appeared trom accounts on the 
table. It was said that the stoppage of 
the continental trade would give the Irish 
trade an advantage, by excluding the com- 
petition of the linens of Germany ; but 
what was the fact? At the last Irish mar- 
ket the sale of linen was not beyond one- 
fifth of its usual quantity, while its price 
was depreciated at the rate of ten per cent. 
for home consumption, and twenty per 
cent. for the foreign market. Another, 


and a serious injury to Ireland, would re-" 


sult from the loss of its commerce with 
America, in consequence of the supply of 
staves ; one of those articles which she an- 
nually used in her provision trade, and for 
other purposes, and imported from that 
country. Ireland, therefore, must be pecu- 
liarly affected by an American war; in- 
died, she suffered so much by the Orders in 
Council, that should they be persisted in, 
some separate provision ought to be made 
for that country.— An American war, how- 
ever, appeared to the right hon. gent. to be 
much more dangerous on other grounds 
than any that could arise out of mere com- 
mercial considerations. He called upon 
the British parliament to consider the 
consequences of separating Great Britain 
alnd America, and thus dividing and weak- 
ening the only force that remained in the 
world, to sustain the character of liberty, 
to hold out hopes to the continent,” The 


right hon. gent. concluded with exhortin 
gentlemen to reflect, that any loss to Ame. 
rica or England, would but add to the ac. 
cumulated gains of France, would but ad- 
vance the strength of that power whic 
was equally the enemy of both. ~ 

Mr. Bankes maintained, that, as far as 
any other nation was concerned, Wwe were 
not guilty of any violation of the princj- 
ple of justice by our adoption of the pre. 
sent measure. But, whea he looked at it 
in a commercial view, as far as regarded 
our own manufactures, he confessed that 
he, for one, was deficrent in information as 
to that point ; it was not unlikely that some 
other gentlermen might be in a similar pre- 
dicament.—After some further debate the 
house then divided for the third reading of 
ihe bill: Ayes, 168; Noes, 68; Majo- 
rity 100. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, March 14. 
[Krne’s rEsPEcTING SWEDEN.} 
The order of the day being read, 

Lord Hawkesbury rose to move an ad- 
dress of thanks to his majesty for his most 
gracious message. After the proofs of un- 
shaken firmness and fidelity which his 
Swedish majesty had displayed to his en- 
gagements with this country, there could 
scarcely be any other sentiment in the 
minds of noble lords, but that the conduct 
of this country towards Sweden should be 
marked by that justice, generosity, and 
good faith, which characterised the rela- 
tions ef this conntry with its allies, and 
which were so signally called for and de- 
served by the uniform steadiness. and 
spirit exhibited by his Swedish majesty. 
The object of the subsidies and of the sup- 
port which it was proposed now to afford 
to Sweden, was not the formation of any 
confederacy, but to enable his Swedish 
majesty to defend his dorhinions against 
the formidable confederate attacks with 
which he was threatened. He should te- 
peat it, that it was to enable that gallamt 
monarch to make a stand in the defence of 


his cn Hee and not with a view to en- 


tangle him in any alliance that should pre- 
vent him from making peace with theenemy 
if any opportunity occurred of his obtain- 
ing terms he might consider as equitable 
and honourable. His maj.’s government 
had never interfered to prevent his availing 
himself of such an occasion. The subsidy _ 
of 1,200,0001. which was to be furnished 
to Sweden, would not be paid in one sum, 
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‘as had been that formerly to Prussia, but 
in monthly instalments, to be continued 
as long as it was probable its object could 
be accomplished. His lordship concluded 
with moving an address to his majesty, 
which was an echo of the message. 

Lord Grenville was satisfied with the 
round on which the noble secretary rested 

Ris motion; and so far he was not dis- 

osed to'make any opposition to it. He 
beard with pleasure and approbation, that 
no attempt was made by ministers to pre- 
vent Sweden from making what peace it 
might be in her power to negotiate ; and 
thai the subsi¢y now offered her was pro- 
moted only by justice, generosity, and 

ood faith. So far it was endeavoured to 
uphold the character of the country in 
the eyes of Europe. He was sorry, how- 
ever, to see the treaty encumbered with 
the article that provided that the two 
countries should negotiate conjointly. 

There was no reciprocity between the in- 
terests and situation of the two powers ; 

‘and where there was no reciprocity, it was 
idle to tie down either of them to a joint 
negotiation ; besides, there was a sort of 
contradiction in saying that Sweden was 
left free to negotiate if an opportunity 

offered to enable her to make peace, and 
next, to require that she should not make 
ae except in conjunction with Great 

‘Britain.—The motion was then agreed to. 

[Dismissan or Mr. Jonn 
Lord Hardwicke, pursuant to notice, calle 
the attention of the house to a transaction, 


during the discussion upon which some’ 


_ observations had lately been made upon 
‘his conduct, which he was conscious were 
wholly unfounded. The transaction he 
alluded to, was the removal of a Mr.-Gif- 
fard from a place which he held in the 
revenue office in Ireland. He was only 
anxious to offer a candid statement of the 
matter, as it really stood, and that state- 
ment, he trusted, would fully vindicate his 
character, as far as it was implicated in 
this matter. The noble earl then .observ- 
ed, that he would not insist on reading ex- 
tracts from the letters of the noble secre- 
tary of state on this subject, as that, he 
understood, would be objected to; but he 
believed he was at liberty to-read extracts 
from his own letters in answer to those of 
the noble secretary. The noble éarl then 
read a variety of extracts from his corres 
pondence in 1805, with the noble secre- 
tary (lord Hawkesbury), respecting the 
business of the catholic petition, and the 

measures which the Irish government was 


instructed to pursue, in order to prevent’ 
any irritation of the public mind upon that 
uestion. From these extracts itappeared, 
that the catholics held private meetings 
to concert the best mode of preparing and 
presenting their petition, the result of 
which they had never published. The 
whole of their meetings and proceedings 
were presided over by a noble lord (Fin- 
gal), to the candour, moderation, and tem- 
per of whose conduct, throughout the 
whole of this business, he should be ever 
happy to bear the testimony such conduct 
deserved. In order to give effect to the 
instructions of government, he had con- 
sulted with all the leading men in Dublin, 
and had their approbation of the measure 
he thought it prudent to adopt. The un- 
der-secretary of government had even 
been instructed to send a confidential per- 
son to Mr. Giflard, and to acquaint him: 
with the wishes of his majesty’s govern- 
ment respecting the catholic petition ; 
more particularly specifying those wishes, 
by informing him, that no discussion 
should be agitated in Dublin on the ques- 
tion, until it had previously come before, 
and been decided on by parliament. Mr. 
G. had early and repeated admonitions 
on this point, but no consideration, he’ 
said, should deter him from giving “ a 
licking to the papists.’” He accordingly 
made the most violent and offensive 
specches in the common council of Dub- 
lin against the catholics, which were felt 
to be exceedingly injurious by the catho- 
lics, and which, in hisopinion, were wholly 
irreconcileable with the wishes and in- 
structions of government. In order to 
prove the sincerity of the wishes of the’ 
noble secretary, and in comptiance with 
what he conceived to be his own duty, he 
removed Mr. G. from the situation he held” 
under government, not however without 
admonitions to desist from every 
inflammatory proceeding. It was true, 
that some time after, in May, the noble 
secretary expressed some regret ‘at that 
measure, as it seemed to have given of- 
fence to some protestant Irish gentlemen 
then in England. Whether the opinions 
of those gentlemen were right or wrong 
he should not now enquire; but he ima- 
gined that the situation he then held, af- 
forded as fair an opportunity of judging of 
the situation of Ireland, as any of those’ 
gentlemen could possibly have had. He 
had interpreted the instruetions of govern- 


‘ment in the best manner: his judgment 
enabled him to dos and he had not acted, 
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as had been insinuated, with any harsh 
precipitation towards Mr. G. In order to 
prove these assertions, he should now 


move, “ That there be laid before the house, | 


extracts of the correspondence which took 
place between the noble secretary of state 
and. himself, respecting the manner in 
which it was thought proper to act in Ire- 
land with respect to tlic measure of the 
catholic petition.” 

Lord Hawkesbury acknowledged, that no- 
thing could be more candid than the state- 
ment of his noble friend, but still he felt 
himself not bound to produce the corres- 
pondence moved for, because some of it 
was of a private nature, and because, if 
' produced, it could answer no purpose. It 
was true, the conduct of his noble friend 
in displacing Mr. Giflard was looked upon 
as rather harsh by some of the protestant 
gentlemen in Ireland, and ir this country : 
and indeed, when it was recollected what 
Mr. Giffard had suffered during the rebel- 
lion, and on other occasions, with respect to 
persons naturally most dear to him, these 
ne would carry with them some 
excuse for his intemperate behaviour. 

* Lord Grenville highly approved of the 
conduct of the noble earl, on that occasion, 
and thought that the statement he had 
just. made, abundantly justitied that con- 
duct.—After a short explanation from lord 
Hawkesbury, lord Hardwicke withdrew his 
motion. 

[Oevers On the 
motion for the first reading of this bill, 

. Lord Grenville signified that he bad an 
objection in form to any further proceeding 
in this measure. It was in direct contra- 
diction to the standing order of the house, 
of 1702; and if their lordships allowed 
that order to be infringed, there would be 
an end of their best privileges, and of their 
deliberative capacity. This the noble ba- 
ron proceeded te shew from a variety of 
cases, and from the nature and necessity 
_ of the standing order to which he had 
referred. 

Lord Hawkesbury confessed that the ob- 
jection was an important one, and that 
sufficient time should be allowed to take it 
into consideration. He thought, however, 
the bill should first be. prin 

Lord Grenville would not object to the 
printing of the bill, but was of opinion 
that the debate which had arisen on his 
objectian to the form of the bill should 
be adjourned to Wednesday.—This sug- 
gestion was acquiesced in. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, March 14. 


{Mutixy Bitt.] The Secretary at War 
moved the order of the day for the third 
reading of the Mutiny bill. oe: 

Sir Francis Burdett, pursuant to the no- 
tice given for him a few days since byg | 
noble friend of his (lord Folkestone), bad 
to offer a clause, to prevent officers from 
being dismissed from the army by any 
other means than the sentence of a court 
martial. He thought such a provision tt 
essential importance to the army, to the’ 
interests of the crown, and those of the 
country. The form of the proposition he 
had to make was so moderate, that he did 
not conceive any objection could be made 
to it. He wasnot aware of any opposition 
being intended, except from some loose 
ideas that had been thrown out, of its 
trenching onthe prerogative. Iie did not 
think it did. But even if it were true that. 
it did, he should not think that would bea 
reasonable objection with the house, if he 
could shew that the power, so far as he 
meant to correct it, had been exercised in 
a manner detrimental to the honour of the 
crown, and the interests of the army and 
of the country. ‘The army itself was con- 
stitutionally looked upon as a great in- 
fringement made by the crown on the pre- 
rogative of the people. He did not say it 
was an unnecessary infringement. Bat as 
the army was constitutionally an invasion 
of the liberties of the people, the principle 
of limiting in some respects the arbitrary 
power of the crown, with respect to the 
army, could not be looked upon as trench- 
ing on the prerogative of the crown, which, 
held the army only by the indulgence of 
parliament. He contended that no. pre- 
rogative of the crown, ought to infringe 
on the liberties of the people. The clause 
he should propose had nothing in view 


‘but to secure that justice and fair dealing 


which should always mark the cag 


of the crown towards the people. 


d to restrain only that which ne 
king, if well advised, would erer do. Ik 
was due to the officers of the army, 
afford them that legal protection for their 
fortunes and lives, and what was of still 
more importance.to them, their characters, 
which persons of other classes enjoyed. 
They were wholly at the mercy of t 

malicious whispers, by which the cars of 
persons high in authority were ever liable 
to be.abused. Officers of the army. should 
certainly be no worse situated im this res, 
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ect than the rest of his majesty’s subjects. 
Tuan ought to be condemned or pu- 
nished without a hearing. Such was the 
rinciple of British justice. The honour, 
of which military men were so tenacious, 
- was exposed to ruin often without the pos- 
sibility of guarding against it. ‘Phe disci- 
line of the army also suffered materially 
by the ractice he wished to correct. For 
who, when brought to trial, 
would be found decidedly deserving of 
punishment, were blended in the operation 
of one undistinguishing stroke of power with 
those who, if tried, had the means of pro- 
curing themselves an honourable acquittal, 
virtue and good conduct, in a great mea- 


sure, lost their stimulus, and bad conduct } 
the hon. baronet on the modexation which 


was sheltered froma great part of that 
shame, which was the most efiectual check 
upon its vicious progress. As the ob- 
ject he had in view was to prevent future 
abuse rather than to censure the past, he 
forbore to cast any reflection, or to cite 
any of those cases which. it would be com- 
petent toadduce. He might be told there 
were cases in which persons were dis- 
missed, whom it would be hard to expose 
by a court martial, though it would have 
been highly improper to continue them in 
the service. 
he parmiied to resign, and thus there 
would always be a sufficient security 
against abuses of every kind. It was the 
principle of the British constitution to se- 
parate-every thing odious from the crown, 
and to adorn it with the heavenly attri- 
butes of mercy and power of relief. It 
was an inconsistency with this principle 
that he wished to remove, by giving to the 
officers of the army the same measure of 
justice enjoyed by the rest of the commu- 
nity. It was by the army that the crown 
was supported and the people protected, 
and why should the army be in a worse 
situation than any other part of the people 
in. the essential point of justice ? The army 
had now grown to such an extent, with a 
disposition still further’ to augment it, that 
even in point of mere numerical, consider- 
ation, it. was a lange portion of the people. 
And. in the present critical and dangerous 
situation of the country, when our safety 
_ depended so much on the zeal and energy 
of the officers of the army, ought. they. to 
be left. in circumstances in which they 
might be whispered out of their rank and 
situation, into. poverty, disgrace and ruin, 
and.a thousand calamities worse than. any 
law. could: inflict, by the. arts of a,dark ma- 
lignant assassin, who. would uob dare. to. 
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.and how man 
could be included under the very exten- 


_crown. 
Persons of this kind might- 


head. 
_ power alluded to had been exercised were, 
of late extremely rare; but the best 
‘effects resulted from the existence of the, 
power. Every part of the 
-pushed.to extremes would 
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British justice ? Courts martial afforded 
ample means to punish every description 
of offence ; and when it was considered 
that these courts were not, like juries, 
bound to be unanimous in their sentence; 
descriptions of offences 


sive and sweeping charge of ungentleman- 
like conduct so often censured and pu- 


nished by them, he was sure no latitude of 


impunity could be apprehended, by giving 
every accused person the opportunity of 
stating his case before such a tribunal. 
The hon. bart. concluded with moving a 
clause accordingly. 

The Secretary at War complimented 


he had displayed ; but objected to the 
clause, because he had laid no ground for 
it. -He urged the bad consequences of 


. changes in the military system without the 
strongest reasons for it; and the necessity 


that the army should be dependent on the 
It was so necessary, that even. if 
it were not the case at present, he should 


have proposed, it now for the first time. 
_He would wish, if it were possible, that 
the military should have the advantage of 
'the common law; but it was inconsistent 
_with the constitution and discipline of 
the army. The history of the world 


proved the necessity of strict discipline 
m anarmy, and for this it must leak to 
The instances in which the 


rerogative, 
-oduce abuses. 
—such as in the making of peace or war. 
But this was no reason for diminishing 
that prerogative. An army independent 
of the sovereign .was contrary to commen. 
sense. Such an encroachment on thepre- 
rogative would subvert the constitution. 
He allowed that in former times. officers, — 
had been deprived of their regiments: for 
voting against ministers. But. there were: — 
no instances of thisabuse in. modern times. 
He therefore gave his.decided negative to: 
the proposition, 

Lord Folkestone adverted to the extraor- 
dinary mannner in. which the hen. secre- 
tary had answered the. arguments of the; 
honourable baronet on. his. side. He had 
complimented him first. for not stating- 
past abuses, and then. objected. to. the- 
clause, because no grounds had been. laid. 


for it. The honourable. secretary very: 


| | 
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well knew that there were instances of the 
most cruel oppression that might be sta- 
ted. But the honourable baronet below 
only looked to the future, and had laid 
irresistible grounds for his proposition. He 
had stated his object to be to protect the 
officers and the crown itself from doing 
what was known to have been done, and 
from the secret whispers of slander and 
malice. His lordship, however, expressed 
his hope, that the hon. baronet would 
withdraw his clause, and bring the subject 
forward in a separate bill, for so grave 
and important a matter required the most 
serious deliberation and the fullest discus- 
sion. ‘The hon. baronet he allowed could 
not, however, be liable to the charge of 
precipitation from the other side. The 
noble lord opposite had brought forward 
his clause in a manner equally sudden ; 


and as the hon. secretary had expressed - 


so strongly his aversion to changes, he, no 
doubt, would give his vote against the 
change proposed by the noble lord near 
him. He earnestly requested the hon. 
baronet to withdraw his clause for the 
present, as he should regret extremely to 
be obliged to give it his negative. 

Colonel Duckett said, there was no time, 


no country, no army, in which the power 


here complained of did not exist. To 
abridge the power of: the crown in this 
point would not add to the liberties of the 
people, but to the independence of that 
army which was so much the object of 
constitutional jealousy. . 

General Fisspatrick thought that all in- 
novations on the constitution of the army 
ought to be attempted with the most cau- 
tious deliberation, and never without 
‘strong facts to warrant and call for them. 
The hon. baronet had adduced no such 
facts, and he himself knew of none. He 
should therefore give the clause his de- 
cided negative, if the hon. baronet should 


bring it up. The constitution of the army |. 


was as much an object of nice attention 
as the constitution of the state. The trial 
by jury was preferable to the trial by 
court martial m point of justice’; yet no- 
body thought oF tattoddcing it into the 
army. He hoped, if the honourable ba- 
ronet withdrew the clause to bring it for- 
ward in the shape of a_ bill, he would at 
least make oyt a case. 

Sir F. Burdett found in the speech of 
the hon. general, arguments to induce 
him to persevere in bringing forward bis 
clause; rather than to withdraw it. He 
had maturely weighed the clause before 
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he introduced it. If he did not cite cases. 
of abuse, it was not because they did not-. 
exist, but because he was unwilling to 
hurt any one’s feelings unless forced to it, 
He was surprised and astonished .to hear 
the hon. general declare himself ignorant 
of such instances.—He declared his in- 
tention to withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Calcraft rose to move an amend. 
ment, the object of which was to reduce 
the Mutiny bill to the state in which it 
was last year, and to take from his ma-. 
jesty’s ministers the power of enlistin 
men for a term longer than that which 
the bill had hitherto prescribed. He re- 
plied to the arguments that had been used 
against limited service. In the East In- 
dies the example of the company wasa 
sufficient inducement for its adoption. In 
the West Indies, a regulation of that sort 
was absolutely necessary to enforce the 
regular relief of regiments. ‘The charac- 
ter of the soldier was improved by the in- 


"troduction of limited service ; the greatest, 


part of the army who conquered in Egypt, 
were composed of men who enlisted from 
the militia for aterm of years. The suc- 
cess of his right hon. friend’s system was 
rendered undeniable. He reprobated the 
mode in which it was attempted to sub- 
vert that system. Adverting tothe 16,000 
men that had enlisted from the militia 
into the regular service, he contended that 
each man cost the counties, upon the 
average, 251, which, added to the 101. of 
bounty to induce them to enter into the 
regular army, made an expence of 35l. 
per man, or all together a sum of 640,0004. 
and this not equally raised, but ultimately 
falling on the landed property of the 
country. He concluded by moving, to 
omit the words in that clause of the bill 
by which the option of entering for li- 
mited or unlimited service was allowed to 
the recruit. 

The Secretary at War restated the opi- 
nion which he expressed ona former night, 
that the plan of the right hon. gent. had 
met with no success whatever, and that 
the former system from the second batta- 
lions was infinitely superior to it; pro- 
ducing every advantage of his system, 
while it was totally free from the inconve- 
niences of that system. 

Mr. Windham entered into an examina- 
tion of the nature of that system, which, 
he contended, it was the plan of the pre- 
sent administration secretly, covertly, and | 
clandestinely, to undermine. The 
‘sure which they proposed was impotent 28 


\ 
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to good, but powerful as to mischief. 
With a determined, unrelenting, remorse- 
‘Jess animosity, they endeavoured to de- 
stroy the existence of that which lived to 


their shame. ‘The question was, whether 

arliament would give to the country that 
delusive strength which spirituous liquors 
imparted to the human frame; or whether 
' they would allow it to retain the natural 
vigour of an unexcited body? The sub- 
ject was of great importance. His ma- 
jesty’s ministers had no right to call for a 
decision upon it under such circumstances. 
Was it fair to the house, was it decent to 
the public, to require the present parlia- 
meni to reverse the measure already esta- 
blished, by admitting a proposition which 
had been twice negatived in two former 
parliaments, and thus making the legisla- 
ture eat its own words? 'To introduce this 
innovating attempt into a bill which from 
the nature of it could not be stopped in 
its progress, was a step prompted by a 
spirit similar to that which directed the 
attack against Copenhagen. That his 
majesty’s ministers really wished to de- 
stroy his measure, he doubted not, al- 
though they denied any such intention. 


He dwelt on the evils which must result |. 


from the noble lord’s proposition, and par- 
ticularly on the heart-burnings which 
must be occasioned among men who were 
enlisted for different terms of service ; and 
remarked the change which had taken 
place in the sentiments of his majesty’s 
ministers; who formerly had called out 
for a present accession of force, reckless of 
futurity, but who now, disregarding the 
present, directed all their solicitude to the 
future: for he contended that not a single 
additional man would be gained to the re- 
gular army by the new regulation. 

. Lord Castlereagh spoke at length against 
the motion. Lord G. Cavendish and sir 
Ralph Milbanke spoke shortly in favour of 
Mr. Windham’s measure, amidst frequent 
calls for the question. The house then 
divided, when there appeared: For the 
clause proposed by lord Castlereagh 189 ; 
For the clause proposed by My. Calcraft 
116, Majority 73. 


List of the Minority, 
Abercromby, hon. J. Bathurst, C. B. 
Adam, Wm, Bewicke, C. 
Agar, E. F. Biddulph, R. M. 
Althorpe, viscount Blackburne, John J. 
Anson, G. Bowyer, sir G. 
Antonie, W. L. Bradshaw, A.C. 
Babington, Thos, | Buller, J. of Exeter | 


Colburne, N. W. R. 


Combe, H. C. 
Craig, James 
Creevey, Thomas 
Cuthbert, J. R. 
Dundas, Hon. C. L. 


Dundas, Hon, R. L. 


Ebrington, viscount 


Eden, Hon. N.S. 
Elliot, Rt. Hon. W. 


Ferguson, R. C. 
Fitzgerald, M. 
Fitzgerald, lord H. 
Fitzpatrick, R. 
Folkestone, lord 
Frankland, W. 
Gell, P. 

Grattan, H. 
Greenhill, R. 
Grentell, P. 
Griffenhooffe, B. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Hibbert, G. 
Hippesley, sir J. C. 
Hobhouse, 
Howard, Henry 
Howard, hon. W. 
Hume, W.H. 
Howorth, H. 
Jackson, Jobn 
Kensington, lord 
Knapp, George 
Knox, Hon. T. 
Lambe, Hon. Wm. 
Lambton, R, J. 
Leach, John 
Leman, C. 
Lemon, J. 

Lemon, sir W. 
Lloyd, sir G. 
Lloyd, J. M. 
Lushington, S. 
Lyttleton, W. H. 
Macdonald, James 
Madocks, W. A. 
Martin, Ii. 


Mawie, Hon. W. R, 
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Calvert, N. Milbanke, sir R. 
Campbell, lord J. Miller, sir T. 
Campbell, John Milner, sir W. 
Cavendish, Lord G. Morpeth, vise. 
Cavendish, G. H.C. Mosely, sir O. 


Neville, R. 
Newport, sir John 


. North, Dudley 


O'Callaghan, J. 
Ord, William 
Parnell, Henry 
Petty, lord H. 
Piggott, sir A. 
Ponsonby, G, 
Porchester, lord 
Power,B.R. 
Prettie, F. A. 
Pym, F. 
Quin, W. H. 
Ridley, sir M. W. 
Russell, lord W. 
St. Aubyn, sir J. 
Scudamore, P. 
Shejly, H. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Shipley, W. 
Smith, George. 
Smith, S. 
Smith, Wm. 
Stanley, lord 
Taylor, W. 
Temple, earl 
Templetown, vis¢. 
Thompson, T. 
Thornton, H. 
Tierney, G. 
Vansittart, N. 
Vernon, G. G. V. 
Walpole,G. 
Ward, J. W. 
Wardell, G. L, 
Wharton, J. 
Whitbread, S. 
Wilberforce, W. 
Wilder, colonel 
Williams, sir R. 
Windham, Wm, 
Wynn, C. W. W, 
Wynn, sir W. W, 
Tellers 


Calcraft, J. 
Warrender, sir G, 
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Bankes, Henry Burdett, sir 


[Orrtces 1n Reversion Brt.] On the 
order of the day, being read, for the third 
reading of this bill, ; 

Lord Redesdale renewed his former ob- 
jections to it. His lordship in the course 
of his speech entered into a defence of 
himself against a charge made a ainst 
him on a. former evening, of political 
bigotry, and argued, that political bigotry 


-was rather to be found amongst those who; 
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called themselves Friends of the People. 

The Duke of Norfolk defended the bill, 
which he thought rather tended to support 
than to attack the king’s prerogative. 

Earl combated the arguments of 
lord Redesdale, and observed, that politi- 
cal bigotry consisted in a blind adherence 
to old notions, and bringing them forward 
in opposition to reform rendered necessary 
by an alteration of circumstances. From 
the arguments advanced by the noble and 
learned lord, he must, on the same princi- 
ple he now urged, have opposed the abo- 

ition of the star chamber, as an innova- 
tion most dangerous to the constitution. 
The noble earl vindicated himself and his 
friends from the attack made upon the 
Friends of the People by the noble aud 
learned lord, and observed, that he had 
always been and still remained the -advo- 
cate of moderate and temperate reform; 
which he considered the best means of 
maintaining the constitution, and of avert- 
ing the danger which might ultimately 
arise from long continued abuses. 

Lord Hawkesbury said, that the proposed 
amendments having been rejected by the 
committee, he must give the bill his de- 
cided negative. 

The house then divided on the question, 
that the bill be read a third tinie: 

Contents - 26 Non-contents 69 
Proxies - 22—4S Proxies - - 59—128 
Majority against the bill 80 
[Protzsr.] Dissentient, Ist, Because 
the bill does not in our opinion invade any 
of the-legal prerogatives of the crown, 
or diminish any of its constitutional influ- 
ence, but tends rather to secure both, by 
-. removing the temptation to negligence or 
abuse in the disposal of offices. 2d, Be- 
cause it appears to us to be necessary in 
this and every other instance, to secure to 
the subjects of this country, suffering under 
the pressure of an unprecedented accu- 
mulation of taxes, the means of economi- 
cal retrenchment, and reform of such of- 
fices, as can either be reduced in their 
emolument or entirely abolished, without 
injury to the dignity and powers of the 
- crown, or to the interests of the public. 
3d, Because with respect to places granted 
-in reversion, all means of retrenchment 
and. reform are'taken away so long as the 
‘lives for which they are granted shall 
‘continue. 4th, Because reform and re- 
trenchment in the public expenditure have 
been recommended to. us from the tarone, 
and because we are apprehensive, that the 
rejection-of the present. bill may be con- 
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sidered by the people of the United King. 
dom, as indicating a disposition in this 
house, not to give effect to that wise and’ 
salutary recommendation. (Signed) Essex, ~ 
Jersey, Vassall Holland, King, Cowper, 
Ponsonby of Imokilly, Lauderdale, Grey, 
Albemarle, Ponsonby, Staflord, Carring. 
ton.’’—-“ Dissentient for the Ist, 2d, and 
4th reasons: Spencer, Clifton (Earl of 
Darnley).” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
; Tuesday, March 15. 

[Irish Expresses.] Mr. Parnell moved, 
that there be laid before the house an Ac- 
count of the sums expended for the estab- 
lishment of government Expresses between 
the ports of Holyhead and Dublin, from 
the Ist of Jan. 1801, to the Ist of. Jan. 
1803. The hon. gent. said it was too 
general for expresses to pass between the 
two countries, for no other purpose than 
to give a favourite government newspaper 
a priority of intelligence over their less 
dependant competitors. ‘The paper he 
particularly alluded to was an evening 
paper, which had been very active in its 
disapprobation of the late changes in his 
majesty’s ministers. But the same paper 
was now the warmest advocate in support 
of the measures of the men it had not long 
since opposed. 

Sir A. Wellesley, though he did not object 
to the motion, could not think the object 
of so much importance as it appeared 
to the hon. gent. It appeared to him to 
have no other object than to ascertain 
what newspapers in Ireland had .or had 


‘ not prior intelligence of the London news, 


and: to prevent papers from having thirty 
or forty hours prior intelligence. The 
paper alluded to had some ground of pre- 
ference, as it was the only daily evening 
paper in Dublin, and had an extensive 
circulation. 

Mr. Parnell.contended, that the unjus- 
tifiable partiality of government, in pro- 
curing for that paper prior intelligence 
by extraordinary expresses, was what had 
increased the circulation of that paper, 
and injured that of others, to such a ses 
rious degree, that one paper had already 
suffered a loss in circulation of no less 
than 5000 copies weekly. 

Sir A. Wellesley said, that the expresses 
cost government 201. a day, whether they 
went or not, and that therefore the dis- 
patching them could not be productive of 
any additional expence.—The motion was 


then agreed-to, 


| | 
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Conpuct of Marquis WELLESLEY—ReE- 


sumep DesaTe oN THE Oupe CuarcE.} 
The house resumned the adjourned debate 
on the conduct of the Marquis Wellesley 
relative to the Affairs of Oude (see p. 993). 
The first Resolutions being read, 
Sir Thomas Turton spdke as follows:— 
Mr. Speaker ; considering this question as 
intimately connected in its policy with 
that which it will be my duty shortly to. 
submit to the house, (the Carnatic Ques- 
pehersiewing it as one great link of the 
same chain 0 
it, can be called) that distinguished the 
administration of lord Wellesley, I cannot 
content myself with giving a silent vote on 
the motions of the noble lord. Before, 
however, I enter upon the question it- 
self, I must submit to the house a few ob- 
servations on the very extraordinary ob- 
jections to the motion, which were ad- 
vanced by an hon. gent. on the floor, (Mr. 
Bankes) who concluded the debate at its 
adjournment. The objection of the hon. 
ent. to our proceedings, was founded on 
the incompetency of this tribunal to take 
cognizance of the subject. I think the 
hon. gent. stated, ‘ that its functions were 
of a legislative, not of a judicial nature.’ 
Without entering into a minute investiga- 
tion of the powers and constitution of 
arliament, the history of which would 
ully demonstrate the extent of its judicial, 
as well as legislative functions, for the 
purpose of instituting criminal proceed- 
‘ings—I would ask that hon. gent. if, on 
reflection, he can entertain a doubt of the 
right, and even of the expediency of par- 
liament, to receive this application to its 
justice. Even, I think, in the experience 
of the hon. gent. many, very many in- 
stances must have occurred, of this house 
entertaining, nay encouraging, applica- 
tions of a similar nature. t me ask the 
hon. gent. where, or to whom in this 
particular instance, could the appeal 
against British injustice and oppression be 
made ?—Not to our courts of law and 
equity; there it has been already deter- 
mined, that an independent sovereign (yes 
a ‘dependent nabob’, as he is called) can 
neither institute or defend a suit. To the 
sovereign, in council, can he appeal ?— 
The constitution of our Indian government 
permits not this. Where then can he ap- 
py, with a possibility of success, but to a 
ish parliament, and to parliament only ? 
We not invite this appeal against the mis- 


conduct of our Eastern governors and ser- | 


= by the act of placing on the table of 


Eastern policy, (if policy 
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the house, at the commencement of every 
sessions, the names of those members we 
think most fit to form a judicature for the 
trial of these offences? But I think the 
hon. gent. founds his objection to the pro- 
ceeding of the nobie lord, because he (lord 
Folkestone) does not mean to follow it up 
with an impeachment against the noble 
marquis; but, whilst I am not surprised at - 
the reluctance of the noble lord, on 
this head, after what we have seen of im- 
peachments, yet is it not competent to any 
other member of this house, to propose 
such a measure? Or cannot the house ad- 
dress his majesty to direct his atterney 
general to file an information against the 
accused person, in conformity with the 
spirit and letter of the East Indian Judi- 
cature act? If these motions are carried, 
is there a serious doubt, on the mind of 
any member in this house, that whatever 
the precise nature of its judicial functions 
are, this house can, not only entertain the 
question in its present state, but pursue all 
those measure, which the character of a 
great nation demands, in order to bring 
to condign punishment all those who, at 
whatever distance of the globe, in the ad- 
ministration of its government, violate its 
principles of. justice and good faith? But, 
sir, I am almost ashamed to argue this 
point—no one can seriously doubt it ; 
and, to dwell on it longer, would be a 
waste of the time and attention of the 
house.—In proceeding to the’merits of the 
question, I cannot but lament that it has . 
been treated, not so much as the revisal of 
a great political measure, involving a sys- 
tem of government, as.the case of a dis- 
tinguished individual. I cannot treat it in 
that light, for respected as the character of 
the noble marquis, and his individual in- 
terest in the transaction ought to be, it is 
still only that of an individual, and as 
such, least in importance. For, what is 
the real state of this question in a great 
political view? The government of Tndia 
(over which it is true the noble marquis 
presided at the time) has violated a solemn 
treaty executed between lord Teignmouth, 
the then governor general, and the nabob of 
Oude, in Feb. 1798, and to which the faith of 
the British government was pledged which 
existed at the, time, and to the perform-- 
ance of which, we were at the very mo- 
ment binding the nabob. The particulars 
of the violation were—Ist, The reduction 
of the army: of the nabob, against his will, 
an interference expressly guarded against 
in - 17th article of the treaty ; and se- 
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condly, the taking from him by violence, 
one half of his territories, and reserving to 
ourselves the complete controul over the 
remainder,. by. a paper, which we chose to 
denominate the treaty of 1801. The pre- 
tences assigned for this conduct, particu- 
larly by a right hon. baronet, whose con- 
nections with, and obligations to, the noble 
marquis, have induced him to stand for- 
‘ wards as the champion of the government of 
India, on this occasion, are three-fold; first, 
the right; secondly, the expediency and. 
even necessity of the exercise of it; and 
thirdly, instructions of the government at 
bhome,—First, sir, as to the right of the go- 
vernment of India, to commit these acts of. 
From whence isit derived ? The 
right hon. bart. hasnot condescended to tell 
us. Is it derived from the treaty of 1798 ? 
That in the article to which I have referred, 
expressly guarantees the right of the nabob 
to a full authority over his household af- 
fairs, his troops, and his subjects. As long 
a$ this treaty existed, therefore, govern- 
ment could have no right to disband a sol- 
dier, or to interfere even with the lowest 
of his subjects; but saysan hon. gent. (Mr. 
Whitshed Keene) the right is < that of the 
sword, obtained by conquest, by that alone 
can your government in Indiz. be support- 
ed.’ What occasion then for treaties, if 
the will of the conqueror is to be the only 
law? Willing am I to acknowledge, that 

' when Sujah-ul-Dowlah, after the subjuga- 
tion of his ally, Meer Caassim Ally, the 
nabob of Bengal, fell into the hands of the 
British, at the battle of Calpi, in 1765, it 
was the undoubted right of the India com- 
pany, to have disposed of the territories of 
Oude, in the manner they deemed most 
advantageous to their interests. Indeed it 
appears they did so, for after having 
granted the emperor of Delhi, (for whose 
cause, and at whose mandate the nabob of 
Oude first entered on the war with the 
British government) they actually, by a 
firmaun or agreement with the emperor, 
made over to him the greater part of the 
dominions of Sujah-ul-Dowlah, which they 
had so conquered, and reserved a part to 
themselves. This was the right of con- 
uest ; a dreadful, but legitimate right. 
The sovereign was a prisoner in your camp 
—his dominions at your feet ; but what was 
the conduct of lord Clive when he heard 
of this agreement ? He refused to ratify 
it; he considered that in every view of 
policy an extension-of territory was to be 
deprecated; he released the captive mo- 
narch ; he restored him to his dominions ; 


he executed with him a treaty offensive 
rand defensive, by which the two states 
agreed mutually to assist each other, in 


case of attack, with part or the whole of — 


their respective forces, as might be neces. 
sary. If, therefore, you had the right of 
subjugation by conquest, did younot aban. 
don that right, when you concluded this 
treaty with Sujah-ul-Dowlah? And js 
there a single word in all the treaties since 
executed with the sovereigns of Oude, in 
which this right of conquest is referred to 
in the most distant manner ? But, says the 
hon. gent. to whom I last alluded, < the 
nabob of Oude was never considered as 
more than the ward of the company, who 
were his guardians.’ Well then, if the 
company were his guardians, the disposi- 
tion of their ward and his property ought, 
in some ‘degree, to have been. subject to 
their disposal. Their agent ought not to 
have acted without their authority. He 
ought not to have constituted himself the 
guardian, and in violation of every princi- 
ple, the characteristic of that pret 10 name, 
to have first robbed him of half his proper- 
ty, and obtained himself to be appointed 
receiver and comptroller of the other half; 
but an honourable and gallant colonel 
(Allen) whose attachment to the noble 
marquis, and defence of his conduct is as 
natural as praiseworthy, says ‘ The nabob 
was not an independent prince, he could 
not expect to be treated as such.’ I have 
read something of this in two long publi- 
cations gratuitously conveyed to me, on 
the eve of this motion ; and I have thought 
it my duty to wade through them. Does 
the neble marquis rest his defence on 
either of them ? Is it ‘ tali auxilio, defenso- 
ribus istis,’ that his cause rests ?—To sa- 
tisfy any man of the wildness and extrava- 
"sone of the doctrines contaied in them, 
need only state, that in one of them, the 
author, after deducing from Vattel, Puffen- 
dorft, Montesquieu, and even Locke, the 
right to treat the nabob as our slave, ree 
presents him, as filling ‘an office perfect- 
ly analogous to that ot lord lieutenant of 
Ireland ;” and by another author we are 
told «that Oude was a dependent fief, the 
company paramount lord, and the nabob 
its vassal,’ and I think the result of his 
argument is, that not having taken from 
our vassal the whole of his dominion, we 


havetreated him with ‘signal indulgence.’ 
I should be ashamed to answer arguments 
oo so they can be called) like these ; but, 

would ask the hon. officer, who terms the. 


nabob a dependent prince, as having 10 
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rights of sovereignty, except what were 
derived from the company, and to whom 
they reverted at their will and. pleasure, 
how he could reconcile to one principle of 
common justice, much less of British gene- 
rosity and magnanimity, the cruel and 

pressive treatment ofa dependent prince, 
subject to your power and will? But, sir, 
if this unhappy prince had no independent 


_ power, if he possessed ne power, no domi- 


nions or subjects, but those of the company, 


existing only in a combined and amalga- 


mated state with theirs, what occasion for 
this treaty of 1798, explanatory of the re- 
spective rights of the company, and of the 
prince? If these doctrines have any foun- 
dation but in usurpation and tyranny, how 
came these words in the preamble of the 


_ treaty of 1798: “ Whereas various trea- 


ties have been concluded at different times 
between the late nabob Sujah-ul-Dowlah 
Behader, and the nabob Asoph-ul-Dowlah 
Behader, and the hon. the East India com- 
pany, to the mutual advantage of their re- 
spective dominions, the nabob, &c. &c. 
and sir John Shore, bart. on the part of the 
hon. the East India company, with the 


view to perpetuate the amity between the 


two states, &c.”’ Are not.these words 
conclusive of the opinion of the govern- 
ment of India at the time, that they were 
two distinct independent states, or domi- 
nions? Is such a preamble consistent with 
the idea of a paramount lord and vassal ? 
Isnot this arecognition of sovereign rights ? 
Besides, let it be recollected, if the nabob 
received his imvestiture from us, or from 
the mogul, from whom did we receive our 
dominion of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa? I 
should wish to see any treaty produced, 
where the language is more consistent with 


' Independent and mutual rights. But the 


tight hon. bart. says, our right on this oc- 
casion was founded on usage also ; and he 
instances the interference of lord Cornwal- 
lis and’ lord Teignmouth, with the internal 
ernment of the nabob. Does the right 
bart. seriously mean to contend, that 

the acts of those noble lords, and this we 
are now revising, have any the smallest re- 
semblance eae, lord Cornwallis, at a 
‘moment when the subsidy had been for a 
considerable time in arrear, apprehensive 
of the failure of it, and considering the 
failure imputable to the mismanagement 
of the then ndbob Asoph-ul-Dowlah, urged 
‘him less in the strong language of remon- 
‘stvance, than the affectionate warmth .of 
endship, to remedy the errors and de- 
fects of his government ; he even, from a 
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similar motive, interfered with his remon- 
strance and advice, as to the members of 
the nabob’s goveynment. But let gentle- 
men recollect, that not even threats were 
resorted to ; strong remonstrance and re- 
peated advice were the only weapons of 
force he used, or pretended the right to 
use ; every other he specifically and re- 
peatedly disclaimed, as inconsistent with - 
the relative state of the governments, and 
their respective independence. But can 
any thing be a more conclusive proof of 
the continued opinion of this noble lord, of 
the injustice, and even the impolicy of in- 
terference with the government et India, 
contrary to subsisting treaties, than the 
very last act of the life of this respected 
nobleman ; who, when at the close of a 
long life, actively and usefully employed 
in the cause of his country, he was sent 
over to India to repair, as far as possible, © 
all the errors of former administrations, 
and to retrieve the character of the coun- 
try, would permit no consideration of in- 
terest or advantage to the company’s affairs, 
to be pleaded against the faith and honour 
of Britain. In answer to a letter written 
by colonel Close, the resident at Poonah, 
describing the sad condition of the Peish- 
wah’s government, and the more than in- 
clination, the almost request of the Peish- 
wah for the interference of the British in 
the internal regulation of his dominions, 
and the compliance with which request 
colonel Close considers as the only means 
of rendering the treaty of Bassein any 
other than a burthen on the company ; 
lord Cornwallis, after acknowledging the 
force of the resident’s arguments and con- 
clusions, writes thus :—‘ It is one of the 
fundamental principles of the treaty of 
Bassein and constitutes one of its ex- 
press provisions, that the British govern-. 
ment is not to interfere in the inter- 
nal administration of his highness’s do- 
minions ;”’ and his lordship then directs 
the resident to decline all the offers of in- 
terference, and actual propositions of sub- 
stitution of the British government. for 
that of the Peishwa, which had been made 
to the resident. In the same manner, sit, 
we find, when col. Kirkpatrick, the resi- 
dent at Hydrabad (who had been lord 
Wellesley’s sec , and of course in- 
clined to further his views and projects of 
interference and pers than 
six several dispatches to t 2": 
vernment, pressed the of 
establishing a body of Sillahdar cavalry, 
under the government of Hydrabad, to 
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be permanently maintained ina state of 
efficiency, but which he (the resident) ac- 
knowledges the Nizamsto be uniformly 
averse to, lord Cornwallis embraces the 
first opportunity of explicitly disavowing 
the conduct of the resident, and instructs 
him wholly to abandon not only the pro- 
position as to the cavalry, but the whole 
system of. compulsion, or even interfer- 
ence in the ciyil or military government 
of the Nizam. The whole letter is re- 
plete withvensure on the system establish- 
ed by the marquis Wellesley’s govern- 
ment, both as to its justice and policy. I 
shall not fatigue the house by reading the 
whole of it; yet there are two passages 
so applicable, that cannot 
refrain from quoting them.—* The prose- 
eution of such a system of compulsion 
appears to the governor-general to be in- 
consistent with the principles of the alli- 
ance, and injurious to the interests and re- 
putation of the British government, by 
exciting a general apprehension, that it 1s 
our object to establish thé entire ascen- 
dancy and controul of the British power 
in India.” And again, in the same letter, 
he adds, « The governor-general observes, 
with great regret, the degree of interfer- 
ence exercised by the British government 
through the channel of its representative 
in the internal administration of the go- 
vernment of Hydrabad. It appears to his 
lordship to have entirely changed the 
nature of the relations originally esta- 
blished between the British government 
and the state of Hydrabad. His lordship 
is aware, that this undesirable degree of 
interference and ascendancy in the coun- 
cils of the state of Hydrabad, is to be as- 
cribed to the gradual decay of the ener- 
gies of government, and to the defect of 
efficient instruments of authority. But 
the evils, which appear to his lordship to 
be the natural result of such a system of 
interference and paramount ascendancy in 
the government of Hydrabad, greatly ex- 
chat those, which the maintenance of that 
system is calculated to prevent; a system 
rendered more dangerous at the present 
moment, by the probable effects of a be- 
lief, which, however unjust, appears to be 
too generally entertained, of a systematic 
design on the part of the British govern- 
ment*to establish its controul and authori- 
ty over every state in India.””—So much 


for lord Cornwallis’s opinion of our right | 


to interfere at all, much less to the extent 
. which would justify by example, our con- 
«duct to the nabob of Oude. What too has 


been the opinion of lord Teignmouth, as to 
this extent of right: look through all his 
letters whilst he was governor general ; js 
there one instance in which he hints at the 
right of using force, to render interference 
valid? Does he not uniformly limit - 
the interference to remonstrance and ab. 
vice? But read his evidence delivered at 
your bar, and in the hands of every mem- 
ber of this house ; is there one tittle of it 
which justifies the use of force to accom. 
plish even the purposes of reform? On 
the contrary, is there not. an express and 
reiterated disclaimer of it ?—-Did he not, 
in fact, remove Mr. Cherry from his situ. 
ation as resident, because he had used im. 
proper language (that of intimidation) to 
the nabob. I cannot imagine what has 
induced the right hon. baronet to rest the 
defence of his patron on conduct so dissi- 
milar. Even were he correct in this state. 
ment, how could the conduct of lord Corn- 
wallis, and lord ‘Teignmouth, before the 
year 1798, when the treaty of Lucknow 
was concluded, justify lord Wellesley’s 
conduct since? I]t is the violation of that 
treaty he is charged with—of that treaty 
which stipulated for the non-interference | 
of the British government “in his domi- 
nions or with -his troops and subjects,” 
All arguments therefore founded on the 
conduct of our government previously to 
it, fall to the ground. By that article, if 
you ever had the right,’ you had expressly 
covenanted to give it up. On the right 
therefore I will not waste another word. 
—But for argument sake, ewe the right, 
where was the necessity of its exercise at 
the moment? It has been said that the 
troops of the nabob were mutinous, disaf- 
fected, and inefficient, and that this justi- 
fied their reform. Neither the right hon. 
baronet, nor any other gentleman, have fa- 
voured us with one tittle of proof of the’ 
disaffection, except that when Zemaun 
Shah threatened to invade Oude, the na- 


bob was apprehensive of his person, and 


requested some British troops at Lucknow. 
But is the real cause assigned of this re- 
quest? are we told (as'in fairness we 
ought) that the nabob had at the instant 
been raised to the musnud, as the lineal 
suceessor, and Vizier Ali displaced (whose 
partizans were then very numerous, in the 
country between Benares and Oude) ; that 
scarcely warm in his seat, he was appre- 
hensive of the advantage which might be 
taken of Zemaun Shah’s approach, and of — 
the flight of Vizier Ali into Gorruckpore 
with 6000 men, after the murder of Mr. ' 
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Cherry ‘at Benares by the enemies of the 
company and himself, toexcite mutiny 
amongst his troops? But was there any 
thing like mutiny or disaffection amongst 
his troops at the time of your projected re- 
form? Was there any vizier Ali to create 
mutiny; or any approach of Zemaun 
Shah to encourage it? That different regm 
ments mutinied at times when long arrears 
were due to them, could not be brought 
as a reason; it is well known that scarcely 
any power in Hindoostan is exempt from 
such instances. Their troops are always 
greatly in arrear (I wish ours may not often 
be so), and when the abuse becomes intoler- 
able, it remedies itself. The troops mu- 
tiny, march to the seat of government, 

et paid, and return again to obedience. 
But. then they are wholly inefficient, it is 
said:—not wholly so, whilst all are most 


fit for the enforcing and collection of re-- 


-venue (as will be seen hereafter). The 
evidence on your table proves that some, 
particularly the troops of Almas Ali Khan, 
the great Aumil of the Doab, are efficient 
in our opinion; but are they not all as 
much soas Mussulmen troops are in gene- 
ral throughout the world ? It is not the 
— whether they are as efficient as 

uropean troops; but whether we had 
the right to disband them at our will and 
pleasure ? But it has been urged that the 
peculiar situation in which we were placed 
at the time, rendered it absolutely ne- 
cessary that a considerable reform should 
take place in the vizier’s troops ; that our 
north-western frontier was endangered by 
the threatened return of Zemaun Shah, 
and by the influence of France in the 
western part of India. It has been added 
even that the French were in Egypt 
when lord Wellesley landed in India. 
Such an excuse for this act of oppression 
and tyranny (for I will presently shew 
‘that even then it would have been merely 
pretence) might have been advanced ; but 
when the victory of Aboukir, and the sub- 


sequent successes of the British arms in | 
ypt, (long before the conclusion of this | 


scheme of rapine) had annihilated the 
French power in the east—when the con- 
quest of Tippoo Saib had destroyed French 
influence in India, how can such an argu- 
ment be advanced for the measure ? Ze - 
maun Shah too was: destroyed ; and al- 
though his brother, Mahmood Shah, was 
pledged to pursue the same career, and to 
attack British India, yet was he likely to 


be more formidable than his brother? 
‘Was the situation of India more danger- 
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ous, after the destruction of re and 
the conquest of Egypt, than before? and 
what were the preparations made to resist 
Zemaun Shah in 1798? Why, 15,000 men 
(exclusive of those left to protect the na- 
bob) under the command of sir James 
Craig. The treaty of Lucknow compell- 
ed you to have 13,000 men; surely 7000 
more, the extent of sir James Craig’s 
wishes, might have been sent from the 
British provinces, to defend its north west- 
ern frontiers; for was the invasion of 
Zemaun Shah directed solely against the 
nabob-of Oude? was it not equally, and 
especially directed against the British 
power in India? and were we to contri- 
bute nothing to our defence, and the na- 
bob every thing? Was this just or rea- 
sonable ; but even if 20,000 men were 
necessary for the defence of Oude only, 
was it not possible to have raised and dis- 
ciplined 7000 men out of the armies of 
the nabob, which amounted to between 
30 and 40,000. Was not this the kind of 
reform we should have first attempted ? 
We might have made at least the experi- 
ment, and seen what British influence and 
discipline might have effected. It will 
not: be pretended that you would have 
found any effectual resistance in the na- 
bob to this measure of disbanding part of 
his army, and disciplining the remainder. 
On the contrary, we find him actually as- 
sisting in such a project, for half the bat- 
talions were purposely left unfilled. Con- 
scious of the inutility of so large and un- 
“ne a force, ie would gladly have 
reduced ‘a great part and organized the re- 
mainder. At first this was all you asked ; 
you desired only a reform of his army b 
the reduction of part of his useless batta-. 
lions; you said not a word of marching in 
your troops to replace them. Having re- 
peatedly stated his army to be-worse than 
useless, to be dangerous, and ‘embarrass- 
ing to your own, all that -you could wish 
was the removal, as far as was possible, 
of this danger and embarrassment. Any 
reduction was a gain ; it diminished your 
fears, and concentrated your own force ; it 
required therefore no additional number 
of troops. This was your alleged view of 
it at first; for sir Alured Clarke in his 
letter to the vizier of the 21st of June, 
1799, writes thus: ‘ The defence of your 
excellency’s dominions against foreign at- 
tack, as well as their internal tranquillity, 
canonly be effected bya reform of your ex- 


cellency’s military establishments. There 


can be no doubt that the measure might 
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‘necessary alterations in your military esta- 
blishment; on the early completion of | 
’ the improvement of your army, the safe- 
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be effected with a to: 


erior 


your excellency’s finances, little in 
to that which it promises to your military | 
establishments.’ So lord Wellesley on 


the 26th of September, three months after- | 


wards, writes thus: ‘I cannot conclude 


without expressing my anxious hope that | 


‘your. semrai will not suffer any con- 
sideration to delay for a moment the 


ty and prosperity of your dominions es- 


sentially depend, and the present is the 
most favourable season for the accom- 
oe of this great and salutary work.’ 


{ 
| 
it not plain from these letters, that what | 


was originally meant and proposed, was a 
military reform? Nor did the nabob view 
it in any other light: for on the 20th Oct. 
1799, he writes to lord Wellesley thus, 
* your lordship desires that I will not delay 
‘for amomentthe necessary alterations inmy 
military establishment. The fact is, that 
the benefits both immediate and future of 
such reform are even more strongly im- 
pressed upon my mind than they are de- 
scribed by your lordship: and accordingly 


@ year no from a sense of those benefits , 


and of the evils arising from the failure of 
my resources, and the increase of my ex- 
pences, 1, of my own accord, planned in 


my own mind a reform in the system, and 


was the first to propose it. Your lordship’s — 
_Alnas shall happen, an opportunity will 


reply that pressing avocations obliged you 
to postpone the question, rendered it a 
case of necessity.’ So that after all the 
assertions of the nabob’s unwillingness to 
listen to the measure of reform, it actual- 
ly appears that he was the first to propose 


.it, and that the delay was alone to be 


imputed to lord Wellesley; indeed, I 
will defy the right hon. baronet to pro- 


‘duce any one instance, in which any re- 


fusal, or even disinclination, on the part 
of the nabob existed to reform his civil 
er military government ; he was always 
anxious to procure from the resident such 
@ plan—nay, he himself had led to it by 
divers reforms and retrenchments; this 
~ have bad from major Ouseley, at the 

r of this house, who, after describing 
him as a “ sensible, acute, and well read 
man,’ as ‘an excellent scholar,’ and ‘a 
great ornament of society ;? and a man 
of considerable talents for business, tells 


‘you, ‘that he corrected a | 


abuses in all parts of his establishment ; 
so that we find it was not a mere profes- 
sion, but a fixed and steady determination 


in the nabob, to introduce every practi. 
cable reform into his dominions.—But did 
the noble marquis wish for a reform? did 
he propose any thing resembling it? will 
it be pretended that the proposition to 
disband his whole army, and to pay for 
any additional and unlimited number of 
troops you might chuse to introduce, was a 
proposition of reform of his army? and 
did you make any other? No, you never 
intended to do so: it was no part of your 


_real plan, it was a pitiful and contemptible 


pretence. Your object from the first was, 
what you effected at last, the dismember. 
ment of the nabob’s territories, and the 
subjugation to your power of what you 
suffered him to retain. Can any man 
doubt this, who has attentively read the 


| papers before you? is there one man im 


the house that seriously doubts this inten- 
tion? If he does, let him read the first 
letter written by lord Wellesley to Mr. 
Lumsden, the resident at Lucknow, after 
his arival in 1798, and before he had been 
six months in India. After compliment- 
ing the talents, integrity, and diligence of 
Mr. Lumsden, (whom however, he thought 
necessary afterwards to supersede) he 
writes thus : ‘ there are two or three lead. 
ing considerations in the state of Cude, tv 
which I wish to direct your particular no- 
tice, intending at an early period to enter 
fully into the arrangement in which they 
must terminate. Whenever the death of 


offer of securing the benefits of lord 
Teignmouth’s treaty, by provisions which 
seem necessary for the purpose of reas 
lising the subsidy under all contingencies. 


The company ought te succeed to the . 


power of Almas.’ Here we find an open 
undisguised avowal of an intention to vio- 
late at a given time the treaty of Luch- 
now, to reduce it’s stipulations to mere 


waste paper, by a seizure of its most valu - 


able and fertile provinces, to secure against 


all contingencies the payment of a subsidy, 


for which there was an express stipulation 
and provision in the treaty itself. No, 
sir, reform was only a paltry and despica- 
ble pretext; your plan was settled, and 
your means were adequate. You marched 
in a large body of troops, not to reform 
the nabob’s military establishment, but to 
make your power irresistible, and his re- 
sources exhausted. You demanded the 
disbanding his army ; knew the con- 


you 
sequences would at the least be the dimi- 
nution of his revenues 5 you compelled 
him to pay their arrears ; : 


did so ; you 


| | 
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then required payment of the troops you 
pad marched in, After some ineffectual 
remonstrances, he complied with your re- 
quisitions ; but this would not satisfy you ; 
he had found the means of frustrating your 
iniquitous project ; till his coffers were ex- 
hausted, you had not the means of execut- 
ing your plans; ingenuity, therefore, must 
be stretched to find other pretexts of ex- 
tortion. A long dormant claim, one that 
was never in the contemplation of lord 
‘Teignmouth, for the expences incurred by 
the company at the period of Zemaun 
Shah’s approach, was then advanced ; to 
this was added a demand of a lack, and 
40,000 rupees for the repairs of the fort of 
Allahabad. Nor was this all; we had 
sent two embassies to Persia to counteract 
’ the views of Zemaum Shah in Hindostan ; 
half of the expence was demanded of the 
nabob: emptied as his coffers had been 
by our previous extortions, we were in 
hopes these demands would wholly ex- 
haust them ; or, at least, that they would 
draw forth from the nabob some acknow- 
ledgment of inability to pay them, which 
might found the pretence of seizing his 
dominions. And on his remonstrating 
against the injustice and extent of these 
demands, and the time and manner in 
which they were forward, and 
expressed his anxiety, lest such vast and 
reiterated demands made at the same mo- 
ment, “should occasion a failure in pay- 
ment,” and by that means “ his responsi- 
bility should be impeached :” the govern- 
or-general eagerly seizes on “ this possi- 
ble inability to discharge his engagements 
with the company,” (as he is pleased to 
term it) as the foundation of a demand, 
the most unjust and tyrannical, but which 
‘ was always the ultimate object of the 
government. The resident is directed to 
propose to the nabob, either Ist. The 
complete transfer of his whole authority, 
civil and military, to the company; or, 
2dly. Territorial cessions in perpetual so- 
vereignty, equivalent tc subsidy and the 
charges of the augmented force, and this 
under the seventh article of the treaty of 
_ Luchnow, an article which could relate to 

nothing ifiore than the subsidy settled by 
that treaty, which was 76 lacks of rupees, 
not to the augmented demand of upwards 
of 54 lacks more. For a long time the 
nabob firmly resisted both these iniquitous 
propositions ; and it was not till he was in- 
formed that his further resistance would 
be ineffectual, that he chose the least de- 
grading of them.—Sir, the noble lord 
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(Folkestone) has detailed the particulars 
of this transaction ; the insulting language, 
and the mean artifices by which it was 
effected. He has stated justly the enor- 
mity of the security taken of 62 lacks for 
every 40 of subsidy, on the principle of 
the treaty with the rajah of Tanjore; he 
has pointed out to you the unworthy con- 
duct of the resident, the humiliation of - 
the nabob ; I shall not repeat the disgust-. 
ing detail, so injurious to the reputation 
and honour of G. Britain., But I may 
just be permitted to ask on what principle 
of fairness we can accuse the nabob of arti- 
fice and duplicity: we who, during the 
whole transaction, in our instructions to 
our resident, made use of every little sub- 
terfuge, every pitiful pretext to cover our 
intentions ; who, when we failed in per- 
suading the nabob to surrender his domi- 
nions wholly to the Company, instead of 
abdicating in favour of his son according 
to his own proposal, instructed our resi- 
dent to avow the indifference of the Com- 
pany to an act we had most at heart, and 
directed him to remove every idea from 
the mind of the nabob, that we anxiously 
wished him to abdicate ; we, whowhen we 
marched our augmented force into Oude, 
stated the situation of Rohilcund, and the 
success of Gholaum Khader, as the pre- 
texts for their march, acknowledging at 
the time that they were but pretexts.— 
With what face then can we accuse the 
nabob of duplicity ?—I shall always think, 
sir, that if the policy of our government 


‘in India was to strengthen our north 


western frontier by the possession of the’ 
Doab, and by the dismemberment of 
Oude, and the extension of our territory: 
in India (a policy I much doubt) it would 
have been more manly, more becomin 

the character and honour of the Britis 

government, to have openly avowed our 
determination, rather: than by these little 
unworthy pretexts and artifices,.so insult- . 
ing to common sense and honesty, endea- 
vouring to justify an act, which though in 
itself atrocious and tyrannical, was, in its _ 
execution, attended with circumstances — 
still more disgraceful to the British name 
and character, than the act itself. But, 
sir, it is said, with confidence, by the 
right hon. baronet, that the noble lord © 
cally followed the instructions he received 
from his employers, and that the commu- 
tation of territory for subsidy had been 
recommended by them. When the right 
hon. baronet stated the instructions lord 
Wellesley had received, and held in his’ 
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hand a large folio volume of papers and | 
instructions, I thought he would have 
favoured us with. one letter or paper of | 
instructions from the secret committee, or | 


the court of directors, justifying lord Wel- 


Bengal, and lord Macartney retired jn 
consequence from their service in disgust, 
Next comes the conduct of lord Corn- 


‘wallis, and this is mainly relied on! He, 


it is said, actually made a treaty, by which 


lesley in his conduct to the nabob of Oude, the nabob agreed, in a certain case, to 


and which might have escaped my obser- 


vation: and although I should not have > 
under what circumstances? By the treaty 


thought the violation of a solemn treaty, 


even under the sanction of such authority, | 
deserving the approval of this house ; yet, . 
certainly, the noble marquis could not | 

sensible that it was beyond the ability of 


have been accused in such case of any 


_ thing more than submitting to be the in- 
strument of the Company’s injustice. How | 
then, sir, must the house have been. asto- | 
nished to find, that not one letter, not one | 
scrap of paper, not one expression in any | 


letter, which can be tortured into an in- 
struction to the marquis Wellesley, even 
to commute the subsidy for territory, with 
the consent of the nabob, much less against 
it, has been produced or read; and after 
this is broadly stated as one ground of 
defence of the conduct of the governor- 

neral, we find it amounts to no more 

an this, that in former times the govern- 
ment of India was. instructed to attempt 
to persuade the nabobs of Arcot to com- 
mute subsidy for territory, and that lord 
Wellesley himself actually carried out in- 
structions so to do. Now let us shortly 
examine this alledged approbation by the 
Company, of the principle of this commu- 
' tation. Sir, those who have read the Car- 
natic papers now on the. table of this 
house, will have found that lord Macart- 
ney in 1781, whilst we were at war, (I 
think with Hyder Ali) procured for the 
purposes of defence and security, the 
nabob of ‘Arcot to consent to make an 
assignment of a stipulated portion of ter- 
ritory, in lieu of the subsidy then paid by 
him to the Company; but he expressly 
states, that this was done by consent, and 
adds how highly improper it would have 
been to have used any thing like force to 


obtain it. On the representation of this 
circumstance to the supreme government 
at Bengal, Mr. Hastings and his council 


approved of the exchange ; but on further 
reflection, and on lord Macartney’s avowal 
of his irftention to make the exchange 
more than temporary, a discussion very 
unpleasant took place between the two 
governments, and ultimately, Mr. Hast- 
ings directed the re-assignment of the 
_ territory to the nabob. The court of di- 
rectors, after stating their reasons, con- 
firmed the order of the government of 


commute subsidy for territory. He cer- 


tainly did so: but in what manner, and 


of 1787, the subsidy to be paid by the 
nabob of Arcot, was increased 200,000/.; _ 
it was always in arrear. Lord Cornwallis, 


the nabob to pay with punctuality, re. 
duced it, and the nabob in consideration 
of this reduction, stipulated that if the pay- 
ment of the instalments should be in arrear, 
certain districts in the treaty mention. 
ed, should be possessed by the company, 
till the arrears were paid ; in fact he mort- 
gaged his territory to secure the payment 
of the demand. Now, sir, let me ask the 
house, if in either of these cases, there is 
the least justification to be found of the 
conduct of lord Wellesley, in Oude. In 
one case a temporary commutation was 
made, and afterwards restored by the or- 
ders of the supreme government and the 
court of directors; in the. other merely 
a provision for such commutation in a 
given event; in both by consent of the 
nabob. How can the ingenuity of the 
right hon. baronet find the slightest resem- 
blance inthe cases? But where are the in- 
structions ? I had almost forgot the go- 
vernment of lord Hobart, which was ad- 
duced as illustrative of the principle of 
commutation.—-Sir, my recollection does 
not furnish me with one single letter of 
instruction to lord Hobart from the go- 
vernment at home, or the supreme govern- 
ment at Bengal, to use force, or any thing 
like it, to obtain this commutation; al- 
though it does furnish me with repeated 
instances of urgent requests on his part to _ 
use it for the purpose. The government 
uniformly resisted it, and insisted that no 
means but persuasion should be resorted 
to; indeed, to the best of my recollection, 
this very urgency, on the part of lord 
Hobart, was the occasion of his losing the 
supreme government, which was, intended 


for! him.—It is remarkable, that in the 


only instance where lord Wellesley seems 
to have attended to the instructions of his 
employers, or considered them more than 
waste paper, is on this very subject, where 
he is ordered by them to go to Madras, 
previously to taking upon himself the go- 
vernment of Bengal, with a view of per- 
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suading the nabob to consent to this ar- 
rangement of territorial cession, in lieu of 
subsidy, But what were his instructions? 
—Why, to use no other means than per- 
suasion to induce the nabob to consent to 
the proposed arrangement; and these 
being his instructions, he was obliged to 
 Jeave the object unaccomplished. Nowy, 

sir, after having taken all this pains to 
travel from Bengal to Madrag, to find a 
justification of the noble lord’s conduct, by 
- analogy to instructions given to the lai 
overnment——how have we succeeded 
Not one instance of instruction to any 
governor general in India, to obtain an 
exchange of territory for subsidy, by 


force, is to be found-—directly the 
I defy the right hon. baronet 


verse. 
to adduce even one solitary instance. I 
am content to rest the whole of this case 
on such proof, But, sir, I will not waste 
another word in attempting to -refute 


the mass of fallacious and plausible state- | 
ments, which the ingenuity of the hon. 
baronet has produced, and which have. 


been stated with a solemnity that would 
make one fancy there was something of 
truth in them. Let any man read the pa- 
pers, and he cannot for an instant doubt 
on how weak a foundation rests the de- 
fence of this disgraceful transaction.—Yet 
the injustice of the transaction may find 
some excuse in its policy, and in the ad- 
vantages resulting from it Well, let us 
examine it in this view. What have been 
our gains? Have we more security now than 
before! Have we bettered our finances? 
$ our government in India more secure ? 
Have we even improved the condition of 
the natives? If these objects, or any of 
them have been gained, we have some- 
thing to put to the credit side of the ac- 
count. In what way is our security in- 
creased? Is our north-western frontier 
defended by a greater body of forces?— 
No. . Have we a larger army of British 
troops in Oude than before?—No. On 
the contrary, although the pretended ob- 
ject of our first attack on the nabob’s in- 
dependence was the necessity of a much 
larger effective military establishment in 
Oude, we have since the treaty had per- 
manently a less force than before. The 
average number has been from 10,000 to 
12,500 men from the year 1802 to the 
last accounts in 1806, and the greater part 
of these scattered up and down the ceded 
provinces, in the brilliant employ of the 
collectors of the revenue, to the great, an- 


Bayes of the natives and the ruin of the 
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discipline of the army, as has been stated 
to you by sir James Craig, in his evidence 
at your bar. I cannot help asking here— 
| What can be a stronger proof of ie false- 
hood of our reason for marching in our 
troops than this statement, which is strictly 
correct? But are our finances improved 
by this measure? Ask the India Com- 
pany. It has been acknowledged that the 
flourishing statement of the probable fu- 
ture revenue of the ceded provinces, 
Mr. H. Wellesley, has never been realised. 
You have been told by an hon. director, 
(Mr. Robert Thornton) the immense in- 
crease of debt, during the administration 
of lord Wellesley: and much am I de- 
ceived, if the committee you have just ap- 
pointed to inquire into the state of the 
company’s affairs, will not soon furnish 
ou with a statement much less encourag- 
ing than the one you have heard. How, 
indeed, can it be otherwise? Can this 
system of eternal war, of. extended ter- 
ritory, be carried on, without a proportion- 
ate expence, and consequently of increase 
of debt? Firmly am I convinced, that. all 
your debts and embarrassments are owing 
to the wretched and disgraceful system of 
extortion and plunder you have pursued. 
But will it be said, that.our government is 
more secure, How will the friends of 
lord Wellesley prove this? Is it by the 
temporary subjugation of the princes of 
India? Is.that the security on which we 
must rely; should the present ruler of. 
France carry into execution his projected 
attack? Is there one of these princes on 
whom.you could, in such case rely! Your 
treatment has made them your bitter ene- 
mies in heart—though they are now your 
humble slaves. The appearance of an 
European army would rekindle the flame 
of resentment, which, if suppressed, can 
never be extinguished. A government by 
force, as has been recommended by an 
hon. gent. (Mr. Whitshed Keene) cannot 
be durable. . It is physically impossible, » 
that 30,000 Europeans should be the. abe 
solute masters of sixty or seventy millions 
of the inhabitants. of India, subdued by 
violence or treachery? For, let gentle- 
men look at the map of Hindostan, 
they will see the extent of the mjschi 
in which this wretched system has in- 
volved us. From the extremity of the 
Malabar to the Coromandel}. coast, all is 
British influence and oppression. -How 
have you treated the nabob of Surat? He 
had a divided authority with the com- 


pany you have taken from him, and 
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‘made him a pensioner on the bounty of 
‘the company—a mere cypher of authori- 
“ty, subject to your will and pleasure ! 
‘How have you treated the unhappy chiefs 
of the southern Polygars ? have 
‘razed their forts; hung them up at the 
doors of their own palaces, and transported 
“to New South Wales their relatives and ad- 
herents! What have you done with the 
» “Rajah of Tanjore? You have made what 
ft call a treaty with him; by which you 
‘have taken all his dominions from him, 
‘and pensioned him off! What has been 
‘your conduct to the Nizam? When you 
‘parcelled out Tippoo’s dominions, you in 
‘your bounty, gave him a part; you have 
‘taken them from him by a similar agree- 
‘ment, which you call a treaty, under the 
‘pretence of a commutation for subsidy :— 
‘and if lord Cornwallis had not returned to 
‘India, you were on the eve of introduc- 
in 
‘eetablishiaients, as you did in Oude; so 
indeed you would have done with the 
Peishwa, but for the interference of that re- 
spected nobleman. How have we conduct- 
_ed ourselves to the nabob of Arcot? We 
have made a treaty with him too!—Ah! 
sir, such a treaty, attemded with such cir- 
-eumstances, as it will be my painful duty 
to state to the house hereafter; suffice it 
now to say, he retains not a véstige of 
power. With this cursory view of our 
situation in India, is there any man bold 
enough to view it without apprehension? 
‘But, sir, though last, not least; in the con- 
templation of every benevolent and feel- 
ing mind, has the condition of the natives 
been improved? Has any system of police 
been introduced ; any plan even proposed 
for the amelioration of the condition of the 
lower orders (those for whom, as the right 
hon. bart. states, British laws were peculi- 
arly calculated)? Has the industrous ryot 
“been protected in the enjoyment of the 
fruits of his industry, against the extortion 
of the zemindar?—No, sir; we hear of 
reform, but the hare experienced 
none ; their condition in the space of four 
years, and upwards, has been not one whit 
mended ;' and this we have from the 
authority of Mr. Strachey, who was a 
judge in one of the ceded provinces. He 
- tells'you, that up to the year 1805, this 
detestable police’ (as the right hon. bart. 
represents it) remained in the same state ; 
not one’step had been taken by the British 
government to improve the police in the 
ceded provinces. is gentleman was 
judge at Midnepore, the very spot to, 


the same reform into his military. 


which the Mahrattas marched, in their way 
to Bengal, in 1780; and we have evidence 
from him of the state of his provirice. He 
says, that continued disturbances arose, in 
consequence of the substitution of our 
military for the forces of the country, in 
the collection of the revenues ; and he was 
actually obliged, in order to preserve the 
peace of the country, to dismiss the mili- 
tary, and restore the police to the zemin- 
dar; and by that means the people were 
satisfied, and the province tranquil.—What 
too does Mr. Riley, the judge of Etawa, 
| say ? Does he furnish you with the glow- 
ing portrait of the peace and happiness of 
British rule in India, so feelingly contrast- 
ed by the right hon. bart. with the anar. 
chy and misery of the native governments? 
Where is the magic wand, which was, at 
the instant, to convert licentiousness into 
subordimation, and, in the name of British 
justice, to substitute civilization and good 
order, for barbarism and revolt ? From him 
we learn, that a general and perpetual dis- 
satisfaction existed during the whole of 
that period he resided as judge in the pro- 
vince ; that there were nothing but insur- 
rections and revolts; that the zemindars 
and nobles were in a constant state of re- 
volt ; that when a French officer (M. Suf- 
frien) entered the province, with a handful 
of troops, they actually joined him. In- 
deed, sir, it is impossible to believe, that 
the hearts of the people can be with you; 
torn, by your power, from their natural 
sovereign, to whom, in eastern countries, 
attachment is part of their nature; sub- 
jected to the exactions, insults, and punish- 
ments of men whose justice they have 
heard of, but never experienced ; whose 
religion they abhor, and whose laws are 
dissonant from their habits and customs ; 
dragooned, as it were, into submission, by 
a scattered, and consequently a licentious 
military—what spark of affection can be 
dcited in their breasts towards you? 
What feeling can animate them, but stifled, 
yet unsubdued revenge ?—a deep-rooted 
resentment, which, under your presentsys- 
tem, mo time will allay, and which wants 
only a fit opportunity to overwhelm you in 
its effects. epand on it, India is the thea- 
tre on which Britain is vulnerable; neglect 
‘not the necessary precautions till it be too 
late ; retrace those sanguinary and de- 
spotic steps which you have lately trod; 
substitute conciliation for terror—the influ- 
ence of European civilization for British 
fraud and violence; make the native 


princes your friends, not your slaves ; Fe- 
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store to them the unjust spoils of which 
you have plundered them; let British 
faith and justice be henceforth as unsullied 
in Hindostan, as, I trust, in every other 
part of the world it has been. If we claim 
the character of a great nation, let us de- 
serve it. Forget not, ‘ that justice is the 
foundation of the prosperity of states, and 
that the prayers of the oppressed often call 
down the vengeance of the Almighty on 
their oppressors.’—This was the pathetic 
appeal to the justice of a former nabob, by 
that respected nobleman, marquis Corn- 
wallis ; he lived, alas! to see it too appli- 
cable to ourselves.—And now sir, the 
amendment of which notice has been given 
by the right hon. bart. on the last motion, 
brings me to the personal question as it 


- immediately affects the noble marquis; I 


have before said I consider this the least 
important view of the subject, because the 
destruction of the system, not the punish- 
ment of the man, is‘and ought to be our 
object. The right hon. gent. seems to 
think otherwise, and if lord Wellesley can 
be saved harmless, ‘ the suffering millions’ 
of India (as in contempt he is pleased to 
term them) may remain pillaged, oppress- 
ed and subjugated. Let us then consider 
if in truth and justice, the noble marquis 
can be saved harmless, Sir, I am well 


. aware how much the brilliancy of exploits 


dazzles and confounds the judgment, how 
much the recollection of splendid victories 
achieved in a good cause, shuts our eyes 
to future misconduct in a bad one. It isa 
natural and irresistible feeling. The a- 
chievements of the noble marquis in the 
Carnatic war against Tippoo, and the 
complete destruction of French interest in 
India, the consequence of. that event, en- 
titled him to the highest commendations 
of his country. It is impossible to speak 
in terms appropriate of the peculiar merit 
which attended that exploit, not only in 
its success, but in the vigorous and ener- 


getic measures of lord Wellesley, which 


preceded, and ensured it. His conduct on 
that occasion reminds me of the splendid 
and useful qualities attributed by Cicero 
to Pompey, when he wished to prevail on 
the Roman senate to appoint him toa 
command in its nature something similar. 
‘ Labor in negotiis, fortitudo in periculis, 
industria in agendo, celeritas in conficiendo, 


consilium in providendo.’ All these attri- 


butes the noble marquis may justly lay 
claim to, in the war against the Indian 
Mithridates, and if he had immediately 
after this conquest of Mysore left India, he 
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would have merited the unqualified appro-_ 
bation of his countrymen. But, sir, after, 
reading the papers on your table, of his 
subsequent conduct, is there arry impartial 
man who will venture to say that his. 
laurels remain unfaded, untarnished by. 
his subsequent conduct? Highly as 
respect the talents of the noble marquis, 
I cannot permit the brilliancy of those 
talents to shut my eyes against the acts 
of tyranny and injustice we are now ex- 
amining? I impute to him no corrupt mo- 
tives; but is that unbounded ambition, 
which permits no obstacles to the attain- 


‘ment of the most unjust ends, no crime ? 


Is such an ambition less fatal to the inter- 
ests and character of a great nation than 
personal avarice? Insatiable as they both 
are, the effects of ambition are more per- 
nicious, because more extensive and dura~ 
ble. With a considerable bias on m 
mind in favour of lord Wellesley, I feel 
compelled to pronounce a verdict of guil- 
ty, and that against him alone ; for plain- 
ly manifest is it, that in the whole of these 
momentous proceedin‘s, whilst his dis- 
regard and contempt of the company’s 
authority has been avowed and justified by 
the right hon. baronet, he has not even 
condescended to communicate to his coun- 
cil his intentions towards Oude. Sir 
Alured Clarke, second in council, informs 
you that though he left India only in Feb. 
1801, he knew nothing of the intentions 
of tord Wellesley respecting Oude, though 
they had been methodized, and arranged 
as we find long before; even. Mr. Cow- 
per, possessing the confidence and friend- 
ship of lord Wellesley, was not entrusted 
with the secret. In fact this was his sole 
act, originating in himself, executed b 
himself—no one has shared the merit, if 
merit it has; no one else is intitled to cen- 
sure, if censure it deserves.—I had nearly 
forgot the justification of the noble mar- 
quis from the subsequent approval by the 
court of directors. How does the right 
hon. baronet construe an approval of the 
treaty into that of lord Wellesley’s con- 
duct? An honorable director (Mr. Grant) 
has told you, that the naked treaty alone. 
came to them, without one explanation of 
the manner in which it had been obtained, . 
or the circumstances which preceded it. 
I wonder not they should approve a treaty 
which (if they gave credit to the brilliant 
statement of tle future revenues of the 
ceded provinces by Mr. H. Wellesley) 
promised so great a relief to their enbar- 


rassed finances; but when they did know. 
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all the circumstances attending it, did they 
then approve lord Wellesley’s conduct ? 
0, sir, on the. contrary, they stood for- 
ward, a3 manfully and honourably as they 
do now, to express their reprobation and 
abhorrence of it. On what then rests 
this part of the justification? It is as 
specious, but as fallacious as the rest.— 
I fear, sir, I have nearly exhausted the 
atience of the house ; indeed I am near- 
2 exhausted myself; but I was anxious 
ully to state the reasons of my vote on a 
question, which I consider most important 
to the interests and character of Great 
Britain, which has employed an attentive 
consideration of some weeks, and to which 
Ihave brought only an anxious desire for 
truth. In the vote which I shall most 
readily give in support of the motion of 
the noble lord, I will frankly own, J am 
making no small sacrifice of my political 
feelings, to my sence of public duty. I 
have my political attachments and friend- 
ships as well as others; and when I feel 
compelled to forego them even for the 
moment, it is with’ sincere regret. Iam 
happy, however, in thinking that this is 
no party question. The present ministers, 
with one exception, have not the remotest 
ersonal interest in the transaction ; yet 
if they had, if they themselves were impli- 
cated in the question, it would make no 
difference in me, except in increasing my 
regrets: for there is, there can be but one 
lain line of duty for a member of the 
ritish parliament to pursue, namely, to 
consider thé honour and character of the 
country, (and of consequence its interests) 
as paramount to every personal feeling and 
every private wish.—One word, sir, before 
I sit down, on the subject of reparation to 
the party injured. I wish this point had 
come under the consideration of the noble 
‘lord, and a motion had been directed to 
this object. Reparation to the injured is 
a proof of the sincerity of our-repentance 
the act. Ithink the committee now 
sitting, and to which I have alluded, is 
the proper tribunal to which reference in 
. this case might be made; but I dictate 
not to the noble lord. Sir, I shall detain 
you and the house no longer; I am thank- 
i for its indulgence, and of which I am 
conscious I have taken an unreasonable 


Mr. 

Mr. Henry Wellesley said, that it was 
with the greatest reluctance that he ven- 
tured to obtrude himself upon the time of 
the house, upon a question of such im- 
portance, as that now under its considera- 


tion; but, having been principally con- 
cerned in the execution of those measures, 
upon which the noble lord’s resolutions 
were grounded, and having been personally 
alluded to by an hon. gent. (Mr. Lushing- 
ton) who spoke last but one previous to’ 
the adjournment of this debate, he trusted 
that he should be excused if he troubled 
the house with a very few words. Durin 
the several discussions which had taken 
place upon this subject, previous to the 
last session of parliament, he had not the 
honour of being a member of the house, 
and he therefore had no opportunity of 
expressing his sentiments, even upon those 
arts of them which related personally to 
fim. It was for that reason, as well, as 
from what fell from the hon. gent. oppo- 
site to him, (Mr. Lushington) before this 
debate was adjourned, that he was anxious 
to avail himself of this occasion to state 
that, although, during his employment in 
Oude, he acted for the most part under in- 
structions from the supreme government, 
yet that nothing could be further from his. 
disposition than to shrink from any re- 


sponsibility which might be supposed to ~_ 


attach to him for the share he had had in 


these transactions. The hon. gent. (Mr. 


Lushington) expressed his surprize that 
one of his first acts, immediately after the 
territorial cession, should have been the 
establishment, in the ceded provinces, of a 
monopoly of salt, and he asked him where 
he had learnt that branch of political 
nomy ? Now, the hon. gent. was mistaken 
as to the period when that monopoly was 


introdaced into the ceded provinces, for it — 


was not introduced till nearly a year and 
a half subsequent to the cession, when the 


territorial settlement had taken place, and 


when the company’s civil. and judicial 


system had been completely extended 
over those provinces; and, if the-hon. . 
gent. would take the trouble to enquire, he’ 


would find that a monopoly of salt forms 
one of the company’s principal sources of 
revenue in the province of Bengal. He 


cculd not see, therefore, why the establish- — 
ment of such 4 monopoly, under proper 


regulations, in the ceded provinces of 
Oude, should not be proportionably Let 
ductive as a source of revenue, and as 


little oppressive on thé inhabitants, as long 


experience had proved it to be in the pro- 


vince of Bengal. — After the able and — 


comprehensive speech of his right hon. 
friend opposite to him, (sit John Anstra- 


ther,) he felt that he should trespass un-- 
necessatily upon the time of the house, if 
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he attempted to enter, to any great ex- 
tent, into the general question before it. 


He certainly thought, (and he was per- 
suaded that he spoke the sentiments of 
most of the gentlemen present, who were 
conversant in the affairs of India, when he 
said,) that our right of control over the 
affairs of Oude was fully established by 
the peculiar nature of the intimate con- 
nection subsisting between the East India 
company and the government of Oude ; a 
connection which could not be dissolved 
without consequences the most injurious 
to both states, and probably destructive to 
the government of Oude. Much had been 
said respecting the interference of lord 
Wellesley’s immediate predecessors in the 
affairs of Oude ; and he certainly could 
not conceive a more direct and positive 
act of interference, or one which went fur- 
ther to establish the dependency of Oucle 
upon the East India company, than that 
which was exercised by lord Teignmouth ; 
when, with the assistance of a British 
army, he deposed vizier Ali, whose eleva- 


tion to the musnud he had before sanc- 


tioned, and placed the present vizier Saudut 
Ali in his room. In adverting to this 
transaction, he had no other object. what- 
ever than to call the attention of the house 
to lord Teignmouth’s opinion with respect 
to our relations in Oude, whose authority, 


_ $0 deservedly respéctable upon all subjects 


pom to India, is so entirely conclusive 
upon this particular point; and he hoped 
it would be understood, that nothing was 
farther from his intention than to impute 
the slightest blame to the ‘noble lord for 


_ his conduct upon that occasion. On the 


contrary, he thought, that under circum- 
stances of great ditliculty, and, he believed, 
of personal danger, lord Teignmouth dis- 
played a degree of judgment and firmness 
which was highly creditable to his charac- 
ter. He also thought, that his decision 
was founded in strict justice; but, was it 
only where justicé was due to others that 
our interference was warrantable? but 
where it was due to ourselves, in a case 
where our security depends upon our in- 
terference, are we to remain inactive-spec- 
tators of the ruin of the resources upon 
which that security was to depend; nor 
could it be maintained, that the gov.-gen. 
should have postponed his interference till 
that ruin was accomplished, rather than 
have interposed his authority to prevent 
it? "That it was fast approaching, was 


abundantly proved by the papers upon, 
the table; ‘and he would .ask the house, 
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what must have beén the condition of 
those provinces, if, in addition to the cala- 
mities under which they were suffering, 
they had been exposed to the evil of be- 
coming the seat of a Mahratta war; and 
yet, had those provinces continued under 
the direction of the vizier, at the breaking’ 
out of the Mahratta war, it would have 
been utierly impossible for lord Lake 
(whose loss the pubiic and his friends have 
so much reason to deplore) to have achieved . 
that brilliant campaign, for which, among 
other marks of distinction deservedly con 
ferred upon him, he received the thanks 
of the house. His army would have found 
sufficient employment in and 
keeping in check the nmutinous and dis- 
orderly troops of the vizier: Had he at- 
tempted to advance beyond the frontier; 
the country would have been im open re- 
bellion; his supplies (if indeed he could 
have procured any from a country in such - 
a condition) would have been cut off ; he 
must therefore have remained in Oude 
upon the defensive, and (in addition to 
the evils of a protracted war) from the in- 
adequacy of his force to cover the whole 
of a weak and extensive frontier, he must 
necessarily have left many parts of the . 
country exposed to the irruption of the 
Mahratta army.—In consequence, how- 
ever, of the introduction of the company’s 
authority into those provinces, lord Lake 
was riot only enabled to draw his supplies 
from them, but to apply the whole of his 
force to the attack of the enemy, and thus 
he finished, in one campaign, a war which’ 
might otherwise have been protracted to 
a period of several years—-These were & 
part of the advantages resulting from that’ 
territorial cession, a demand for which he 
maintained not only to have been justifi- 
able, not only conformable to the spirit of 
the stipulations contained in the treaty of 


1798, but absolutely necessary to our 


security. The vizier had tepeatedly in-: 
timated to the resident, his apprehension’ 
of a total failure in the resources of the 
country, and in proportion as it was essen- 
tial to the interests of the company, and 
of the vizier, that a large British military 
force should be permatintly stationed in: 
Oude, in the same proportion was it ne- 
cessary, that the resources by which that’ 
force was to be maintained, should be pre- 
served from failure. And, considering all 
the citcumstances detailed in the papers 
upon the table, of the radical defects of . 
the vizier’s system of administration, of ’ 
the mutinous spirit, and total want of dis-*- 


| 
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cipline prevailing in his army, of the} 


annual progressive. decline of the reve- 
nues and resources of every. description, 
and of the existence of a formidable French 
establishment, permanently stationed upon 
the most vulnerable part of our frontier ; 
he. repeated, that, under such circum- 
stances, the governor-general, whoever he 
might be, would. not only have been un- 


_ worthy of the trust reposed in him, but 


‘would have been guilty of a criminal neg- 
lect of his duty, if he had not taken eftec- 
tual means for placing the company’s in- 
terests in Oude, as connected with those 
of the vizier, upon a permanent founda- 
tion of security. The arrangement, as it 
now stands, has proved equally advantage- 
ous to both parties. e company no 
longer depends for the regular discharge 
of the subsidy upon the precarious reali- 
zation of the revenues. On the. other 
hand, the vizier, with a diminished terri- 
tory, had, in a pecuniary view, derived a 
considerable advantage. For, although 
the districts ceded to the company, were 
rated ata crore and 35 lacks of rupees, it 
appeared, upon an examination of the ac- 
count of the aumils of the several districts 
ceded, that not more than 90 Jacks had 
ever been paid into the vizier’s treasury 
from those districts; consequently, he was 
a gainer of more than forty lacks of rupees 
annually by the new arrangement.—The 
noble lord (Folkestone) had stated, in his 
Resolutions, that in pursuing this measure, 
lord Wellesley was actuated by motives 
of ambition and aggrandizement. But 
he positively knew, that he pursued the 
whole progress of this arrangement with a 
degree of personal labour, solicitude, and 
anxiety, almost unparalleled, under a con- 
viction that his duty required the steps 
which he took, and that he was acting in 
@ most important and urgent case, not only 
for the advantage, but for the very exist- 
ence of the interests committed to his 
charge. He also acted under a conviction, 
that his proceedings were consonant to 
the wishes and intentions of his employers 
at home; nor.did he receive the least in- 
timation, not even a hint, that his mea- 
sures in Oude were disapproved by the 
court of directors, until his return to Eng- 
land in 1806, more than four years subse - 


- quent to the conclusion of the treaty. As 


to the motives imputed to him by the no- 
ble lord (Folkestone) he took upon himself 


- to assert that in this as well as in every | 


other measure connected with his arduous 


administration, lord Wellesley had been 


actuated by no personal motive whatever, 
unless indeed it were that which (although 
so nearly connected with him, he trusted 
he might be permitted to say) had distin. 
guished every act of his public Jife,—an 
anxious and unremitting zeal for the wel- 
fare and interest of his country. Andhe — 
would put it to the house, whether, if the 
reports which had reached this country, 
respecting the designs of Buonaparte upon 
our possessions in the East Indies, and of 
the progress which he had made in the. 
furtherance of those designs, be entitled 
to any credit, whether this was a time to 
propose to the house to pass a vote of cen- 
sure upon the measures which are best 
calculated to defeat his designs’? An hon. 
director (Mr. Grant) had said, that the. 
system of policy pursued by lord Welles. 
ley, during his administration, was likel 
to prove injurious to our interests in India,. 
at the present crisis of affairs. Did the 


hon. director think that our interests would, 


have been safer if the power of Tippoo 
Sultaun were still in existence, with the 
means which he possessed from the extent 


of sea-coast, which formed one .of the. 
boundaries of his dominions, of facilitating 


the landing of a French army jin the pe-. 
ninsula? Did he think that our interests 
would be safer, if the native powers of 
India were free from all connection with 
the British government, some of them with 
large French establishments in their ser- 
vice, one of these permanently stationed 
upon the most vulnerable pent of our 
frontier, and upon that part of it which (in 
the course he was supposed to be pursu- 
ing) would immediately present itself to 
the enemy? Was it not evident, that if 
such were the political state of India, at 
the present moment, that the danger which 
was supposed to menace it from the pro- 
jects of Buonaparte, would be infinitel 
more formidable than it now is? And, 
lastly, he asked, if, at the present crisis of 
affairs, we derived any security from the 
destruction of the French power in India, 
and from the establishment of our influ- 
ence over the councils of the native princes,. 
was it not solely to be attributed to the mea- 
sures pursued by his noble relation during 
his administration ?—He said, he had only 
further to state, that as far as he was per- 
sonally concerned in the transaction be-. 
fore the house, fully impressed as he was, 
with a sense of the important advantages 
resulting from it, if he thought it possible 
that the Resolutions proposed by thenoble 
lord (Folkestone) would be sanctioned by’ 
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a vote of this house, he certainly should 
‘deeply lament it. But there was one part 
of this transaction to which he had not 
et adverted, and to have been concerned 
in which could not fail, under any circum- 
stances, to afford him the highest gratifi- 
cation; and that was, that he should have 
been instrumental to the relief of several 
millions of people ‘from the most dread- 
ful system of tyranny, oppression, and 
‘violence, that ever prevailed in any part 
of the world. 
. Mr. C. Grant, in explanation said, that 
the war with Tippoo was one of defence. 
‘Here the measures were those of aggres- 
sion. 


Mr. George Johnstone, felt great difficulty | 


in offering his opinion upon the conduct of 
‘a person, who, on some occasions, had 
done great service to the country, and to 


‘whose motives he did the amplest justice. 


He had at the outset of the noble marquis’s 
government in India, been one of the first 
to offer his tribute of praise to his splendid 
‘actions, and it was not till he saw him en- 
ter Upon a line of policy bad in itself, and 
disapproved of by the company at home, 
that he changed his opinion. It should 
appear from the papers on the table that 
our frontier was in danger, and it was ne- 
cessary to secure it; that would be a full 
justification of the noble marquis’s con- 
duct ; but if, on the other hand, it was evi- 
dent that no further security was necessary, 
and that his system went only to destroy 
the independence of every native power in 
alliance with us, and to interfere with their 
internal government, a double portion of 
censure ought to falton him. In order to 
shew this to be the case, he would consider 
the subject under four heads; 1. The 
rights of the nabob of Oude by treaty. 
2. His conduct under these stipulations. 
3. The negociation which was pursued tor 
the purpose of procuring the disbanding 
of his troops; and 4. The negociation 
which compelled him to cede the half of 
his territory in commutation of his kists. 
The hon. gent. then entered upon a detail 
of the circumstances that led Saudut Ally 


to the musnud, and went through the ar- 


ticles of the Treaty concluded between 
him and the company in 1798, and con- 
tended, that the (wre he of invasion from 
Persia was as great at that time as it was 
at any future period. From this circum- 
stance he drew the conclusion, that as the 
territory of Oude was not seized when the 
treaty was concluded by sir John Shore, 


there never was a future’ occasion for re- 
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sorting to such a measure. And what 
was the reason assigned for not seizing it? 
because it would ruin our character for 
justice and forbearance over alt Hin- 
dostan. The treaty was concluded, and 
government pronounced it to contain 
every thing beneficial and? desirable, and 
to be fully competent to the security of 
the interests of both parties. The na- 
bob was sincerely attached to, and zea- 
lous in the service of the company; to 
whom, on a pressing occasion, he gave 
money from his private treasures, and his 
family horses for the purpose of mounting 
a regiment. We were, therefore, in every 
sense bound to the strict observance of the 
treaty ; yet what would they, say, judging 
fairly and impartially, when ten months 
after, they found the governor-general de- 
termined to break through it—to pursue 
the system of wresting the Dwab from the 
nabob, interfering in his civil govern- 
ment, and disbanding his troops. From’ 
several letters, this appeared to be his de- 
termination, and it was postponed a twelve- 
month by the more important affairs of the 
Mysore, which were no sooner settled than 
Mr. Lumsden was recalled from Lucknow, 
and Col. Scott was appointed resident 
theye. It was then they proceeded with 
violence to procure the dismissal of the 
nabob’s troops, for the purpose of spread- 
ing their own over his dominions, and 
taking the collection of the revenue, as 
weil as the authority of governing, out of 
his hands. He called upon the house, to 
consider in'this place the representation 
made by the nabob (which he read); and, 
he was sure, if they did not feel for the 
cruelty and aggression that had been exer- 
cised towards him, they would be destitute 
of those feelings which a British parliament 
was never yet found to want. Vet, to this 
representation, so humble and so expressive 
of attachment, the most harsh and severe 
answer was returned by the governor-gene- 
ral. It made no alteration in his plans ; 
and he went on with them in direct viola- - 
tion of the treaty, and that in a manner 
calculated to degrade the nabob in the 
eyes of his people. These measures at 
last threatened, that the troops of the 
vizier were reduced to the amount of 144 
lacks, and a further practical reduction 
proposed, amounting to 15 lacks, besides the 
troops of that great officer Almas, who was 


countenanced by the British government 
against his own master, amounting to 8 
This, however, does not ~ the 

ean 


lacks. 
governor, and the next step is to 


| 
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improbable alarm respecting the failure 
_ of the resources, and to demand a cession, 
not only of a part, but of the whole do- 
minions of Oude, without leaving the so- 
vereign any power ait all, but remaining 
merely as a pensioner on the company. 


If any thing could equal this outrageous 


proposal, it was the double dealing manner 
in which it was wished to be effected, by 
asking the nabob to make an application 
to beve it done as @ fayour to himself, and 


for the benefit of his people. He resisted 


it with meekness, but with firmness ; and 
then came the letter accusing him of in- 
gratitude, and threatening to send troops 
to take forcible possession of his territory. 
A demand of 38 lacks of rupees is in- 
stantaneously required to be paid. This 
sum had increased from 17, in eight 
months, and he doubted that any part of 
it was due; for, from the accounts before 
the house, it appeared, that in former 
years the expenditure of Oude was less 
than the payments. Thus, in the three 
preceding years, the expences had been 
60, 90, and 80 lacks, while the payments 
were 67, 98, and 92 lacks. Thus pressed, 
however, the nabob made an offer so fair, 
that the resident at Lucknow wished tocon- 
clude a treaty with him upon that ground. 
Tt was a cession of territory to the amount 


of 1 crore 20 lacks, for the payment of the 
additional troops marched in by command 


marquis but even this was 
rejected by him. Harrassed at last by 
all these means, the nabob only wished to 
resign the territory of his ancestors to his 
son, and by the most respectful means, a pe- 
tition of right, addressed to the governor- 
general on this subject ; but this also was 
rejected in a most harsh and cruel manner. 
He doubted much that ever the nobie mar- 
quis would have succeeded in his object, 
had he not appointed his brother to be re- 
sident at Oude ; which appointment by the 
way, was illegal, as being made without 
the advice or consent of the council. To 
do away the levity with which gentlemen 
were too apt to look at the treatment of 
this sovereign, he here read copious ex- 
tracts from the reports of the negociators 
sent to Lucknow by marquis Wellesley, 
‘and animadverted with great severity on 
the absurd assertion, that the nabob, de- 
spoiled of one half of his territory and re- 
venue, was now happier and richer than he 


was before. There was something myste-_ 


rious and concealed too in the correspon- 


dence of. the hon. gent. behind him, 
(Mr. H. Wellesley) and his brother, 


letters were marked < private ;’ there were 
inclosures that were never seen, and jt 
was not till 60 days after the changes 
had taken place, that a detail of them wag 
made known to the government. He had 
also to remark on the conduct of the hon, 
gent. himself, who seemed to have imbibed 
a harshness in this affair, very incongenial 
with his usual meek and mild temper. It 
was not so strange that the noble marquis, 
elated with his successes, and governor. 
eneral of India, should treat an indepen. 
ent sovereign with haughtiness; but he 
could not be reconciled to the hon, gent, 
(Mr. H, Wellesley) expressing ‘ his utmost 
indignation and surprise’ at the conduct 
of the nabob, for a circumstance which in 
his view was calculated to excite neither 
Surprise nor indignation. It was pitiable 
to see the answer returned by the nabob 
to the letter containing this expression, s9 
humiliating not only to himseli but to 
the king oi G. Britain, the parliament and 
country, whose names he was sorry to say. 
had appeared too often in the threats pro- 
ductive of these submissions. The hon. 
member recapitulated shortly his pre- 
ceding arguments, and apologised for the 
time he had occupied the house, but it was 
from detail alone that this business could 
be understood. The pretence for march- 
ing troops into Oude was futile, for there 
was not the slightest danger to be appre- 
hended from Zemaun Shaw, although from 
the days of Nadir Shaw it had been the 
general cry in Hindostan, whenever the 
weather, fit for marching troops, set in, 
‘the Persian congueror is coming.’ In | 
1796 they had penetrated 200 iiles into 
the country of the Seiks, but. cven then | 
they were 300 miles froin the frontier of | 
Oude, and the Mahratta states lay be- 
tweenthem. All circumstances continuing 
the same, would it be argued, that the 
governor-general was entitled to ch 
a system which was approved of by those 
who appointed him? If he did so, it 
must be on a real, and not an imaginary 
necessity. The hon. gent. who spoke last, 
had asked how we could have carried on 
the Mahratta war? Would to God we 
had never had the power to carry it on, 
or any other so destructive to our interest 
in India. He contended, that the nabob 
was independent, and as to the argument 
that he was bound in gratitude to the 
company, it appeared to him the same 
kind of gratitude that was due from Prussia 
to Buonaparte, after he had taken ail he 
had any use for, and left that sovereign 
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' dependent upon him for what he allowed 


him to retain. It was urged that the na- 
bob was only independent from having 
wrested his dominions from the Mogul ; 
he would ask whence came the independ- 
ence of the East India company, who were 
nothing more than the keepers of his ex- 
chequer. But, it was needless to argue 
on supposition, since he had it from the 
highest legal authority in this kingdom, 
that of the lord chancellor, who had de- 
cided that the nabob of Arcot was an in- 
dependent sovereign, at a time when he 
was not possessed of half so good a title 
‘to it as the nabob of Oude. It was still 
a more whimsical defence to adduce the 
evidence of marquis Cornwallis, who had 
said, that such a system destroyed in India 
the opinion of the justice, moderation, and 
faith of G. Britain. The opinion of 

lord Teignmouth was also pressed as un- 
warrantably into this defence; for the 
treaty he concluded in 1798 was an exist- 
ing ed of the direct opposition he gave 
to the principle. An attempt had also 
been made from the 12th article of the 
treaty, to prove that the company had a 
tight to march troops into Oude, and take 
security for any arrear of the kists; but 
this, he shewed, was a fallacy in the pre- 
sent instance, as no arrears had been con- 
tracted, and the only pretence was arrears 
due at the time the treaty was concluded. 
—He had next to consider a little the 
general policy of this system. Why were 
they so anxious to improve the disci- 
line of the troops belonging to the na- 
b? These troops were the same as 
all the troops in India, and such as enabled 
them to make their conquests, and the 
first thing they would have done would 
have been to repel the treatment they had 
met with. The hon. gent. here digressed 
into a statement of the customs of the casts 
in India, their importance, and the gene- 


-ral tendency of that kind of association. 


He pointed out the mode of collecting 
the revenues, by appointing lieutenants 
with military authority, who paid stipulat- 
ed sums for their several provinces. These 
found it most to their interest to compro- 
mise with the zemindars, because the 
whole time for collecting the revenue was 
only about six weeks when the crops were 
taking in; and if any were refractory, the 
lieutenant had not time to overpower them 
from their forts, and enforce obedience. 
‘Thus, in this strange way, since the coun- 
try haé been broken into smaller states, 
Ss the mogul, the evils coun- 
OL. X, 
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teracted and corrected each other. He 
then turned to the assertion that had been 
made with regard to the revenues of Oude 
in particular, and shewed from a long cal- 
culation, that this country, so desolated 
and disgraced, produced more revenue in 
proportion than Bengal, which was reck- 
oned the most ae province in 
the possession of the company—Oude 
yielding 57/. 10s. per square acre, and 
Bengal only 40/. 10s)..The new system 
had introduced the monopoly of salt, but 
from the difference of situation between 
Oude and Bengal, it had been found so 
destructive and ruinous, that it was oblig- 
ed almost immediately to be abandoned. 
The use of spirituous liquors, so. strictly 
forbidden by the Mahometan law, was 
also introduced and legalized in Oude. 
He would ask, if any advantage had been 
found to arise from this ?—Having hither- 
to considered the question without any 
personal application to the noble marquis, 
he trusted the house would pardon his en- 
croaching on them a few minutes longer 
in making some remarks on it in that 
point of view. The council was designed 
to deliberate with the governor-general 
on any plans he might torm; that by a 
previous discussion in detail, the nature of 
the intended measure might be ascertain- 
ed; and not only that, but for the pur- 
pose of having on their journals a suffici- 
ent account of transactions to be trans- 
mitted for the information of the govern- 
ment at home. But if, as in the case of 
the noble marquis, the governor-general 
chose to pass by this part of the constitu- 
tion of India, and keep his plans in his 
pocket, he would be relieved from the 
most important check upon his conduct. 
He got rid of forms which were thought 
necessary in the case of a cabinet mini- 
ster at home, and were much more neces- 
sary at the distance of ten thousand miles, 
where they were the only means left for 
controuling the exorbitant power of the 
head of the establishment. The negotia-~ 
tion was not recorded till long after it was 
finished ; so that neither the council nor 
the company, for several months, knew 
any thing of the matter. As for the 
‘Thanks voted to the noble marquis, they 
proceeded from ignorance, for it was ima- 
gined that the a was doin 

nothing more than securing the company’s 
revenues in Oude. But, his measures did 
not add either to their security or their 
revenues. The Rohillas were in the same 
state as ever, and in 1804-5 their revenue 
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his motives pure, 
‘pressing this charge any further than cen- 


cause their charges, which always grew 
in proportion to their wealth, were greater. 


The revenue was 1 crore, 43 lacks; the. 


charges 48 lacks, which, with 20, as the 
expence of a regiment of cavalry and two 
of Sepoys, and left 76 lack, the same time 
‘the nabob was bound to pay them, but he 
had always paid more, and in the preced- 
ing year paid 115 lack, being nearly 40 
more than was raised by the new system. 
In detailing the various measures which 
he thought beneficial to India, he gave his 
warmest praise to the permanent revenue 
mode, adopted by marquis Cornwallis, 
which would in time very much ameliorate 
the condition of the natives. The system 
of jurisprudence he considered as too com- 
plicated to have any good effect. As for 
the amelioration of Oude, the promise of 
it was forgot the moment they got posses- 
sion of the territory ; nota single attempt 
had been made to accomplish it in the 
slightest degree, and by this means the 


‘British name and troops were made the 
instruments of oppression, as they were 


employed in collecting the revenue and 
other unpopular acts, which were former- 
ly done by the authority of the vizier. 
They had added to the evils of the Indian 
government, the evils of an European 
military system—a system which had 
been tried at Gurrockpore, and had laid 
waste that district. Having thus taken no- 
tice of the principal objections against the 
noble marquis’s government that occurred 
to him, he had or to add, that thinking 

e would not concur in 


sure. An impeachment he considered as 


improper; and if in his power, he would 


rather correct the Resolutions, carrying 
them no further than the opinion of mar- 
quis Cornwallis, that the system was 

estructive to the character of justice, mo- 
deration, and good faith, hitherto main- 
tained by the British in India. Whatever 
difference of opinion might exist between 
him and his friends. on the past, he was 
sure they had only one mind as to the 
future. They had nothing to say against 
the eulogies bestowed on the noble mar- 
quis, for his conquests and victories, they 
only begged to have no more victories for 
the future. They wished it to be sincere- 
ly said, we abjure conquests and will pur- 
sue victories no longer. The hon. mem- 
‘ber concluded, by noticing what had been 


said on a former night. ‘Those, that had. 


compared the court of directors to twenty- 
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-was less than it was in former years, be- 


four printers, ought to recollect that they 
were the men who put a stop to this ruin- 
ous system, and sent out marquis Corn- 
wallis to put a termination to it. 

Mr. S. R. Lushington (Member for Rye) 
was perfectly aware of the difficulty under 
which he rose to address the house upon 
this important and extensive question. If 
local knowledge, obtained during a lon 
residence and service in India, should lead. 
him into much detail, he should incur the 
hazard of wearying the patience of the 
house; and if he altogether neglected 
that detail, he might sacrifice the real 
merits of the case. He should endeavour 
in deference to the feelings of the house, 
to be as concise as possible, at the same 
time not to abandon the substantial justice 
of the question. After all the declamation 
the house had heard, their judgment upon 
this question must be founded upon the 
treaty made with the nabob of Oude by 
lord Teignmouth in 1798; but as that 
treaty confirmed all former treaties, not 
contrary thereto, it was necessary to re- - 
view the principal stipulations of those 
treaties, and the practice of successive 


_governors-general, as approved by lawful 


authorities in this country.—The first trea- 
ty made between the vizier and the com- 
pany was in the year 1765, when, after an 
unjust war against the English, his domi- 
nions and his person were in possession of 
the British army. In such a situation, it 
was not very probable that lord Clive 
should treat with him as an independent 
sovereign; in fact, he prescribed to him 
such terms as were, at that time, judged 
best for the company’s interests; and 
many articles of that treaty bear the stam 


of his subjection, and of the company’s — 


superior power.—The second article of that 
treaty expressed that the company should 
defend the province of Oude, according 
to the exigency of the nabob’s affairs, and 
so far as might be consistent with their 
own security. In this case, of the English 
company’s forces being employed in his 
highness’s service, the extraordinary ex- 
pence of the same was to be defrayed 
by him, In like manner, if the company 
should be attacked, his highness shall assist 
them with a part or the whole of his 
forces; but the company are not to pay 
for his forces.—Here then was an obvious 


distinction in the relative situation of the | 
two states:—-The company, as sovereigns, 


were to protect the dependent state of 
Oude, “i they are to be pei for it. The 
nabob, as. a protected ally, should defend 
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the company’s territories and be paid 
nothing at all— Was it possible, after 
such a clause as this, to imagine that 
the nabob-vizier treated with the com-’ 

any as an equal, independent power ?— 
The fourth article states, ‘ The king Shah 
« Aulum shall remain in full possession of 
*Corah, and such part of the province of 
‘Allahabad as he now possesses, which 
‘are ceded to his majesty as a royal de- 
« mesne, for the support of his dignity and 
«expences.’ This article does not express 
by whom this cession is made; but the 
treaty with the nabob-vizier in 1773, clears 
up this point. It states, ‘ Whereas in the 
‘treaty concluded at Allahabad in the 
« year 1765 (Aug. 16) between the com- 
pany and the vizier, it is expressed that 
«the districts of Corahand Allahabad were 
‘ given to his majesty for his expences ; 
«and whereas his majesty hath forfeited 
‘his right to the said districts, which have 
* reverted to the company, from whom he 
‘received them.’ This was an express 
recognition of the sovereignty of the com- 
pany by the vizier himself: and those 
provinces, which the vizier acknowledged 
to have reverted to the company in their 
capacity of sovereigns, were i. aut out 
to himself under certain stipulated con- 
ditions; namely, ‘ He shall pay to the 
“company 50,00,000 sicca rupees. —The 
next treaty was one upon which Mr. Lush- 
ington particularly desired to fix the atten- 
tion of the house. It is dated in 1768 ; 
and the object of it was, to limit the num- 
ber of the nabob’s troops, of every de- 
scription, to 35,000 men. This was done 
in consequence of suspicions entertained of 
the treachery of his councils: and it was 
particularly to be remarked, that this 
number of troops was deemed by lord Clive 
sufficient for the defence of Oude at atime 
when the company had no troops of their 
own in that province.—Of this description 
were the treaties with the nabob of Oude | 
down to the year 1781 ; and correspondent 
with these treaties was the practice of the 
British governments—exercising a real 
_ Controul over his highness, protecting his 
country from foreign invasion, receiving 
his subsidy, reducing the number of his 
military when any suspicions were enter- 
tained of his fidelity, and in defending the 
jaghireders of the empire from his violence. 
Such were alone the acts of sovereignty 
exercised by the Mogul in the fulness of 
his ne ; to these the company suc- 
ceeded by the defeat of his majesty, and 
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confirmed by treaties with the vizier. 
The letter of lord Cornwallis, dated 13th 
April, 1787, was the next document for 


the considération of the house. In this 
letter, which afterwards assumed the force 
of a settled agreement, lord Cornwallis 
superseded that article of the treaty of 
1781, which the vizier had introduced for 
the purpose of removing the British troops 
from Futty Ghur, because those forces 
were, in lord Cornwallis’s judgment, re- 
quisite for the defence of Oude. On this 
occasion lord Cornwallis remarked, * Al- 
‘though there is no prospect of any attack 
‘on your excellency’s territory at present, 
‘its security must ultimately depend upon 
‘ the strength of the force stationed for ‘its 
‘protection. I doubt not your excellency 
| < will agree to the additional expence of 
‘effective troops, where the object is the 
« defence of the country ; for this reason I 
« do not hesitate to recommend to your ex- 
‘ cellency, to discharge so much of your 
‘ own army as will allow for the additional 
‘expence attending the continuance of 
‘ those effective troops. It is my firm in- 
‘ tention, not toembarrass your excellency 
‘ with further expence than that incurred 
‘by the company from their connection 
‘ with your excellency, and for the protec- 
‘ tion of your country ; which, by the ac- 
‘ counts, [ find amounts to 50,00,000 an- 
‘nually. Thus, lord Cornwallis super- 
seded an article of a former treaty, aug- 
menting the British force in Oude, and 
requiring the vizier to discharge-so much 
of his own army as would enable him te 
pay the expence of our effective troops. 
In respect to the details of his highness’s 
government, lord Cornwallis remarked, 
‘ As it is the intention of the company, and 
‘ my firm resolution, that no interference 
‘ shall take place in the details of the af- 
« fairs of — excellency’s government, 
‘ strict orders shall be sent to him [the re- 
‘sident], that he shall neither interfere 
‘ himself, nor suffer interference, by pub- - 
‘lic or private claims, or exemptions of 
‘ duties, or in any other mode, from any 
British subject, or person under the autho- 
‘ rity of this government ; inshort, leaving 
‘ the whole management of your country 
‘to your excellency and your ministers 
‘I will put a stop to the interference 
‘of others: and, in order to carry this 
 « effectually into execution, I propose to 
‘ your excellency not to suffer any Euro- 
‘ pean to reside in your dominions with- 
‘out my written permission.’—Notwith- 
standing the nature of the interference 


the right to exercise them was solemnly 
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which lord Cornwallis was determined to. 


revent, was thus specifically expressed to 

e the interference of Europeans residing 

in Oude, whether with or without autho- 
rity, yet it had been contended that these 
expressions were sufficient to restrain any 
future governor-general from interposing 
the power of the company for the security 
of the province, by augmenting the num- 

_ ber of the British troops, and by insisting 
on the discharge of the nabob’s mutinous 
rabble. The cottduet of lord Cornwallis, 
as shewn in the same letter, completely 
falsified this construction; for the house 
would explicitly understand it to be his 
‘firm determination, that, ‘the expence 
‘incurred by the company from their con- 
* nection with Oude, and for the protection 
‘ of the country,’ should be defrayed by 
the nabob. The interference he depre- 
cated was, that of lawless Europeans, who 
had, for their corrupt purposes, been too 
long engaged in pursuing usurious loans, 
in insisting upon exemptions from duties 
upon their merchandise, and in oppressing 
the inhabitants, by enforcing the payment 
of balances, on the equity of which such 
offenders had themselves decided.—The 
result of lord Cornwallis’s treaty was, 
therefore, in practice this :—That he aug- 
_ mented the British troops as he thought 
necessary for the protection of Oude, < al- 
* though there was no prospect of attack 
© on his excellency’s territory ;’ and made 
the vizier pay for that augmentation: that 
he called upon the nabob to discharge his 
useless troops : and, though he very pro- 
perly interdicted all interference in the 
details of the vizier’s government by Eu- 
ropeans resident at Oude, he not only did 
not relinquish any of the sovereign rights 
derived from his predecessors, and con- 
firmed by treaty, but even extended the 
interposition of his power to the protection 
of the vizier’s minister, in opposition to 
the will of his master. And upon this 
marked act of interference, in the detail of 
his highness’s government, the court of 
directors expressed their decided approba-. 
_ pation. , As demonstrative of the nature of 
lord Cornwallis’s interference, and of the 
court’s approbation, Mr. Lushington here 
read and, referred the house to—Lord 
Cornwallis’s letter to the vizier, dated 12th 
Aug. 1793. «It is well known, not only 
‘ throughout Hindostan, but to all Europe, 
‘ that, notwithstanding the prevalence of 
* peace during so many years, the revenues 
_ ‘ of your excellency’s dominions are di- 
‘ minished beyond all conjecture; that 


‘from Rhohilcund, which paid at first 80 
‘ lacks of rupees a-year, and afterwards a 
‘ crore, forty lacks cannot now be collect- 
‘ed; and that four lacks only are receiy- 
‘ed from Goruckpore, which former] 

‘ yielded twelve ; and that other inetile 
‘are in a state of «progressive decline, 
* Does not this consideration alarm your 
“excellency ? Canany thing but ruin re- 
‘sult from such circumstances? Are not 
‘ these facts a-decisive proof of tyranny, 
‘ extortion, and mismanagement, in the 
‘aumils? and what must be the situation 
‘ of the ryots who are placed under such 
‘ people But excellency knowsthat 
‘ the prayers of the oppressed are attended 
‘to by the Almighty, and often call down 
‘ his vengeance upon their oppressors. No 
‘ truth is more certain than that justice is 
‘ the foundation of the prosperity of states; 
‘and when the rulers are negligent in 
‘ punishing those who oppress their sub- 
«jects, they become partakers of their 
‘ crimes, and may be deemed the subvert- 
‘ers of their own prosperity. History 
‘confirms the observation, by exhibiting 
‘innumerable examples of monarchies 
‘ overturned, and families effaced from the 
‘earth, by a violation of justice in the so- 
‘ vereign, or neglect in him to enforce its 
‘laws. I have been informed, and your 
‘ excellency knows how far it is true, that 
‘for many years past no aumil in your 
‘ dominions has been punished for misde- 
‘meanors; yet the decline in the revenues 
‘ could not have taken place without great 
‘ mismanagement, which must have merit- 
‘ ed the severest punishment : van and 
good -nature are amiable virtues ; but it 
‘is at the same time to be remembered, 
‘that lenity towards oppressors is injus- 


‘tice towards the oppressed.—The evils — 


‘flowing from this source would have 
‘been less felt, if in proportion as the 
‘revenues declined a diminution of ex- 
‘pences had.taken place. But profusion, 
‘im fact, was the cause of the first evil; 
‘and the continuance of it increased its 
‘magnitude, without wars, without any 
‘ material losses, uncommon accidents, or 
‘irregular demands. I learn from your 
‘ ministers, that your debts exceed a crore 
‘anda half of rupees. I thank God that 
‘ this accumulation of debt cannot be in 


‘ any respect attributed to the interference. 


‘of the English. In the detail of yout ex- 
‘cellency’s affairs, in which for these 
‘seven years they have had no concern, 
* your excellency must, I am afraid, confess 
* that a total disregard of all economy on 
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« your own part is the cause of those in- 
«gumbrances. I wish I could as certainly 
‘ point out the means of liquidating them. 
« But it requires no wisdom to foresee the 
« consequences of a decreasing income; and 
‘ increasing profusion, disorder, discredit, 
‘and distress.—I am obliged to repre- 
‘sent, that all the oppressions and extor- 
‘tions, committed by the aumils on the 
‘ peasantry, take their source in the con- 
. ©nivance and irregularities of the adminis- 
‘tration at Lucknow; and though the 
‘ company’s subsidy is at present paid up 
‘with regularity, | cannot risk my repu- 
‘tation nor neglect my duty by remain- 
‘ing a silent spectator of evils which will 
‘in the end, and perhaps that end is not 
‘ very remote, render abortive even your 
‘ eeenoney earnest desire that the sub- 
‘ sidy should be punctually paid. As the 
‘company have expressed their approba- 
* tion of the choice which you have made of 
‘ Hussein Reza Cawn and Rajah Tiket Rai 
‘to be ministers, I shall naturally con- 
‘sider the political measures of your go- 
‘vernment to be dependent on them, as 
‘ well as the domestic. And, convinced of 
‘the necessity that they should be sup- 
‘ ane in the execution of their duty, I 
«have given and ever will give them that 
‘countenance which the connection be- 
‘ tween our governments enables me to do. 
«I feel this to be a duty incumbent on me, 


‘ for the credit of the company, as well as 


‘ your reputation; since the connection 
« between us, the employment of the com- 
‘ pany’s troops in your dominions, and the 
* effect reciprocally felt of a good or a bad. 
* government in our respective territories, 
‘ equally affect both in the eyes of all Hin- 
“ dostan.’—What did the court of direc- 


tors say upon this letter of lord Corn-. 


wallis?— To afford every possible coun- 
‘tenance and protection to the minister, 
‘ even in his opposition to the will of his 
‘ master, in his exertions to remedy the 
‘abuses complained of, is a line of inter- 
‘ ference which the situation of affairs, and 
‘the disinclination of the vizier to enter 
‘upon any effectual reform, fully war- 
* ranted,.’—The hon. gentlemen on the op- 
posite side of the house smiled at this de- 
scription of the miseries of a mussulman 
government! Did they think that this lan- 
guage was not applicable to the misrule and 
anarchy of the vizier’s territories? or did 
they’ believe that lord Cornwallis exagger- 


_ ated the calamities which distracted that 
country ? Mr. Lushington, considered this. 


description to be perfectly true—to be ex- 


pressed in the voice of wisdom and just au- 
thority, in the vigour of lord Coruwallis’s 
understanding, and in the unbroken firm- 
ness of his mind. It is upon these and the 
other records of that great and good man’s 
former long and prosperous administration 
in India, with many of which Mr. L. was in- 
timately acquainted, that every true friend 
of his memory must desire to rest the glory 


and humanity of his name; not upon the — 


few and fearful dispatehes, written in the 
last imperfect days of Ris existence, when 
his noble spirit was fast sinking beneath 
the infirmities of nature.—The treaty of 
sir John Shore, now lord Teignmouth, re- 
mained to be considered, and any gent. 
who had read his Idp.’s minute upon this 
subject, could not entertain a doubt that 
lord Teignmouth knew the sovereign power 
over Oude was vested in the company. 
His lordship had stated, that he acted upon 
this conviction when he deposed vizier 
Ally from the musnud and placed Saadut 
Ally in that situation; ‘and certainly this 
interposition was one of those extreme acts 
of sovereign power, which nothing but the 
undoubted possession of that- power, and 
an irresistible necessity for using it, could 
justify.—Under this correct impression of 
his power, and of his duty as governor- 
general, sir John Shore deposed vizier 
Ally, and placed Saadut Ally on the mus- 
ad. The treaty formed on that occasion, 
bound the company to defend the domi- 
nions of Oude against all enemies ; and to 
enable them to perform this engage- 
ment in a better manner, the former sub- 
sidy, of 56,77,638, was augmented to 
76,00,000.—The first part of this treaty, 
which Mr. Lushington would particularly 
notice, was the last; because the noble lord 
who had brought forward these accusa- 
tions, had put a construction on it which, 
in Mr. L.’s judgment, was not its correct 
meaning. The words to which he alluded 
were these: ‘ The said nabob shall possess 
‘ full authority over his household affairs, 
‘hereditary dominions, his troops, and 
‘his subjects.’ These words, considered 
apart from the rest of the treaty, would re- 
lease the nabob from all connection with 
the company. _ If the nabob were. really 
to possess full authority over his heredi- 
tary dominions, what became of the se- 
cond article of this treaty, in which his 
highness commits ‘the defence of his domi- 
‘nions, ‘against all his enemies,’ to the 
company ? If it were to possess full authori- 
ty over his troops, as they then were in 
number, what force would then remain to 
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the twelfth article of the treaty, in which 
the nabob engages to consult with the 
company’s government, and in concert 
with them devise the proper objects of re- 
duction in his establishments? If he were 
to possess full authority over his subjects, 
he might employ them as diplomatic 
ents to any foreign power or state, in 
violation of the thirteenth clause of this 
treaty, where the ‘ nabob engages not to 
carry on such eorrespondence, without 
the and concurrence of the 
* company.’—Mr. L. would not go more 
fully into the other clauses of the treaty, 
for he had said enough to convince the house 
that this treaty must be construed by that 
rule of law and reason which taught them, 
in the interpretation of all public cove- 
nants, to consider the whole of the stipu- 
lations connected together ; not to regard 
only some general expressions, that mili- 
tate, under the construction put upon them, 
- against the specific and most important 
articles of the covenant. For these ob- 
vious reasons, Mr. L. thought the house 
would agree with him, that the nabob was 
to possess full authority over his house- 
hold affairs, hereditary dominions, troops, 
and subjects, as far as might be consist- 
ent with the specific clauses of that treaty. 
—Of those clauses, the twelfth was that 
upon which lord Wellesley was first called 
upon to take any particular measures. His 
lordship knew, from all the communica- 
tions, and directions received from the 
court of directors, thatthe reduction of the 
large, useless, and expensive military 
establishment, within the Oude dominions, 
was one of their most earnest desires ; and 
as the vizier was bound by treaty to con- 
cert with the company’s government the 
roper objects of these reductions, lord 
ellesley required the vizier to carry this 
intention into effect. During a period of 
war and menaced invasion, when reduction 
was impracticable, the nabob had _ profes- 
sed a desire that the reform might be 
made; but when a season of peace pre- 
sented a fit occasion, far from co-opera- 
ting in this reform, he opposed the deepest 
artifices and most obstinate delays, until 
the season of produce and collection having 
arrived, the difficulties of this reform were 
greatly aggravated. To fulfil this indis- 
pensible measure, and, at the same time, 
to protect the dominions of Oude from 
foreign invasion, lord Wellesley introduc.d 
an additional number of the company’s 
_ troops into the province ; and after a ys 


struggle on the part of the nabob, an 


frequent mutinies amongst his troops, they 
were reduced, from the number of 65,000 
men, to about 45,000 men. After a delj- 
berate examination of the treaty, and of 


the papers upon this subject, the convic- _ 


tion of Mr. Lushington’s mind was this, that 
lord Wellesley, in the reduction of the 
troops, did too little, and not too much, 
For the foundation of this impression he 
referred to the twelfth article of the treaty, 
to the explanation given of it by lord 
Teignmouth and the nabob himself, from 
which it was clear, that the nabob’s troops 
were-to-be reduced to 35,000 men atleast, 
or still lower if necessary, to secure the 
payments under the treaty. Mr. Lushing- 
ton here read to the house the article of 
the treaty, and the explanations of lord 
Teignmouth and the vizier, to which he 
alluded.—* Whereas, by the engagement 
‘now entered into between the nabob- 
‘ vizier, and the company, the amount of 
‘the subsidy is considerably increased, 
‘and many other permanent charges upon 
‘his excellency are incurred; on a com- 
‘parison of his disbursements with the 
‘assets of his country, it becomes ne- 
‘ cessary to make such reduction in the 
‘superfluous charges of the establish- 
‘ments of the public servants, &c. as 
‘ may. be requisite, and are consistent with 
« his excellency’s dignity and convenience. 
‘ To that end, the “> 4 nabob agrees to 
‘ consult with the company’s government, 
‘and, in concert with them, devise the 
‘ proper objects of such reductions, and 
‘ the best means of effecting them.’ Lord 
Teignmouth’s evidence: ‘I think there 
‘ was a proposition made for the specific 
‘ purpose of reducing the nabob’s mili- 
‘tarys The nabob was afraid that a spe- 
‘ cific proposition of that kind might ex- 
‘ cite alarm ; and on some discussion with 
‘the former minister, Tofassul Hassan 
« Khan, I think that article (the twelfth) 
«was substituted for the plain article, sti- 
« pulating a reduction of the troops, and 
‘ that it was perfectly understood the com- 
‘ pany should interfere, for the purposes 
‘ expressed in this articles so far as might 
‘ be necessary for securing the payment 
‘under the treaty.’—From the nabob- 
vizier, 19th Feb.” 1800. « Your lordship 
‘is in every respect desirous, that the 
‘ dignity, respectability, and outward state, 
‘ of this government should be maintain- 
‘ed. For this purpose it is necessary, 
‘ that a suitable body of troops be main- 


‘ tained aftermy own manner. According- 
‘ly, in the first draft of the treaty, sir Jobn 
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«Shore, bart. proposed thirty-five thou- 
«sand men, cavalry and infantry.’ —Hav- 
ing thus established the right and a of 
the governor-general to compel this reduc- 
tion of the military, Mr. Lushington would 
not long detain the house upon the policy 
of that reduction. ‘The noble lord, who 
had brought forward these charges, had 
himself affirmed, that ‘ the nabob’s forces 
were composed of disorderly and irregu- 
‘lar troops, unaccustomed to the rules of 
* good discipline, and disaffected to his 
‘person.’ ‘This admission precludes the 
necessity of referring to the body of evi- 
dence, upon this subject, before the house, 
attesting that these troops were both use- 
less and dangerous. It needed neither 
argument nor language, to impress upon 
the house the extent of this danger; for 
it was self-evident, that one of the most 
formidable perils to which any state can 
be exposed is, the disorder and disaffec- 
tion of its military power. And, here, 
Mr. L. reminded the house of the experi- 
ence which the British government had 
acquired of the services of similar troops, 
in their early wars against the French, in 
the Carnatic. He had the authority of 
that accurate and elegant historian, Orme, 
for declaring, that they were an obstruc- 
tion, rather than an auxiliary, to that suc- 
cess, which after an arduous struggle of 
fifteen years, finally crowned the British 
arms. Without trespassing upon the 
time of the house, by referring to particu- 
lar instances of their misconduct, it should 
never be forgotten, that at a moment of 
the utmost emergefice in the company’s 
affairs, when Trichinopoly was closely 
besieged by an immense confederated 
force, the troops of Mahomed Ally closed 
their career of service by going over to 
the enemy in mid-day, having previously 
stipulated with captain Cope, the com- 
mandant of Trichinopoly, that he would 
not fire upon them as they marched off. 
To this he readily consented, being hearti- 
ly rejoiced to get rid of so dangerous an 
incumbrance.—Such were the services 
which might have been expected from 
the military of Oude, had Zemaun Shah 
invaded the province, or had the French- 
Mahratta forces been let loose upon the 
country. Their reduction was demanded, 
not less by policy than by treaty, and the 
vizier was bound, by the seventh clause, 
to pay, the expence of the company’s 
ys introduced into his country. But 
he failed to make good this payment ; 
there occurred an arrear of twenty-two 
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lacks, and: lord Wellesley put into execu- 
tion the following article of the treaty :— 
« If, contrary to the sincere intentions and 
‘exertions of the said nabob, the pay- 
« ment of the kists should fall into arrear, 
‘the said nabob Saadut Ally Khan en- 
« gages and promises that he will then give 
‘such security to the company for the 
‘discharge of the existing arrears, and 
‘the future regular payment of the kists, 
‘as shall be deemed satisfactory.’ The 
only security, which could be deemed 
satisfactory in a case of this description, 
was that which lord Cornwallis had sug- 
gested, and the court of directors had re- 

eatedly approved, a territorial cession. 
a Wellesley demanded this security ; 
and, after a long struggle by the vizier to 
avoid it, he at length ceded to the com- 
pany a territory producing a gross revenue 
of 1,35,00,000, in payment of a net subsidy 
of 76,00,000. ‘To persons who are not 
acquainted with the enormous civil and 


military expenditure, in collecting the re- ~ 


venues under a Mussulman government, 
this amount of cession, in gross revenue, 
might appear exorbitant. It happened 
however, that a statement upon the table 


of this house casts considerable light upon 


this question.—From the statement, com- 


piled by Mr. G. Johnstone, and entered at. 


the end of the minutes of evidence on 
the Oude charge, it appears that the gross 
revenues of Oude amounted to 2,21,70,000. 
From this gross revenue the vizier receiv- 
ed into his treasury at Lucknow only 
96,05,000. After discharging the com- 
pany’s subsidy of 76,00,000, there re- 
mained a balance from the whole of his 
dominions of 20,05,000: out of which he 
had to pay great part of his Oude civil 


establishment, a large portion of the Hag- 


goory troops, repairs of forts, military 
stores, public buildings, besides contin- 
gent balances arising from talamities of 
season, or extraordinary disorders in the 
country. Mr. L. had no doubt, that these 
several items would completely absorb 
this balance, and leave the nabob without 
the means of defraying any additional 
force, even from the revenues of all his 
dominions.—By the cession of one half 
of his territories, in lieu of every possible 
claim on the part of the company, he re- 
tained the other half free from all incum- 
brance, and was therefore, pecuniarily in 
a better situation than he was before he 
made this cession. In confirmation of this 
reasoning, Mr, Lushington called the at- 
tention of the house to the evidence of 
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the vizier’s own officer, major Ouseley, 


who had declared, in the presence of par-. 


liament, that ‘the nabob is now happy 
“ and contented, eased of a burthen of a 
‘ part of the country continually open to 
‘the Seiks and Mahrattas ; his splendor, 
_ € furniture, and houses, in a state infinitely 
* more magnificent then they were before ; 
‘ for he has more opportunity of knowing 
‘what funds he can bestow on these 
‘ things.’ Such was the description given 
by major Ouseley of the nabob’s actual 
condition: and the house would readily 
perceive that it was very different from 
that of a victim weighed down by op- 
pression. Indeed, the conduct of the 
vizier, since that cession, had manifested 
an increased confidence, rather than any 
sense of injury or distrust of our govern- 
ment.—Mr. Lushington then proceeded to 
make some remarks upon the speech of 
an honourable member below him (Mr. 
Johnstone) who had asserted, that all the 
concurring evidence before the house, 
confirming the disorder and decay of the 
revenues of Oude, is not founded in truth; 
and that those revenues are in a state of 

ter prosperity than the revenues of 
Sreral or even of the company’s most 
fertile district Benares. In_ illustration 
of this assertion, the hon. member had 
’ read a statement, carefully prepared, 
of the number of square miles in the pro- 
vince of Oude, of Bengal, and Benares, 
and comparing the revenues of these se- 
veral districts with the number of miles, 
he discovered that, for every square mile 
in Bengal, that there is a revenue of 32/.: 
do. Benares, 40/. 10s.: do. Oude, 51/. 10s.: 
that it was therefore quite clear that Oude 
is in a more flourishing state than Bengal 
or Benares. Mr. Lushington was perfect- 
- dy astonished at this statement. Did not 
the honourable member know, that culti- 
vation and population were the sources of 
revenue, and not the number of barren 
square miles? Great — of Bengal was 
occupied by forests and jungles. It might 
with as much reason be contended, that 
America, having more square miles than 
Great Britain, ought to produce more re- 
venue. If this be the sort of knowledge 
which the honourable member possessed 
of India, Mr. Lushington was happy that 
his information of its revenues was of a 
very different nature. He would not, how- 
ever, trespass upon. the patience of this 
house, by enlarging more upon this calcu- 
lation.—The same hon. member (Mr.John- 


stone), whio resided for some time in India, 


the dan 


had also stated, that the feat of invasion 
from Zemaun Shah was an annual alarm - 
and that, after a particular season of the 
ear, it passed away, and was no more 
eard of. It might be very well for that 
honourable member sitting in security in 
this house, to treat this danger with derj- 
sion; but Mr. L. was not satisfied to form 
his judgment of this peril upon the present 
indifference of the hon. member’s feel. 
ings. He chose rather to refer to the opi- 
nion of sir James Craig, who commanded 
‘upon the frontier on that occasion: and 
who, that is acquainted with the fortitude 
of that officer’s mind, could. believe him 
more likely to be influenced by a ground. 
less apprehension than the honourable 
member, Mr. Johnstone? That gallant 
officer gave it as his opinion, at that dan- 
gerous moment, that an army of 20,000 
men was necessary to repel what the hon. 
member was pleased to call an idle alarm; 
and, far from thinking Zemaun Shah was 
not likely to complete his expedition, he 
apprehended his army might reach the 
frontier before he was in condition to re- 
ceive him; he feared that, by the celerity 
of his march, Zemaun Shah might antici- 
our preparations. — Mr. Lushington 
ere read sir James Craig’s letters upon 
this subject ; and he begged particular 
attention of the house to the first sentence, 
because it was too descriptive of the pre- 
sent disgraceful condition of this country. 
—Extract of a letter from sir James Crai 
K. B. to the governor-general, marquis 
Wellesley, dated 13th Oct. 1798. ‘ They 
‘are quarrelling anfong themselves at, 
* Delhi, without seeming much to think of 
r with which they are threat- 
* ened.” The Attock is but about 400 coss 
‘ from Delhi; a space that may, with the 
«utmost ease, be: marched in six weeks, 
«and that without adverting at all to the 
‘ celerity with which the Shah’s army is 
‘reported to move. If (and it is no very 
‘improbable supposition), despising the 
* Seiks, whose behaviour, in 1796, was no- 
‘wise such as to give him cause to hold 


«them in high estimation, the Shah should _ 


‘adopt a bold step, and, ecg ac 
« of troops to keep them in awe, he shou 


*move on with rapidity, in the view of 


“anticipating the Mahrattas at Delhi, he 
«may be there in a time that I almost 
‘tremble to think of. It is not utterly 
« impossible, my lord, that he might anti- 
‘cipate our preparations.—I know not 
« what to say with respect to the nabob’s 
‘troops; I would be content that they 
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' «should be useless, but I dread their being: 
‘dangerous. Unless some step is taken 
‘ with regard to them, I should be almost 
« as unwilling to leave them behind me, as 
«I should be to leave a fortress of the 
‘enemy. The nabob is highly unpopular, 
«and, of all his subjects, I believe he 
«would least expect attachment from his 
‘army.’ —3Ist Oct.— ‘ With respect to 
«his troops, he (the nabob) at once, and 
«repeatedly, declared, that we must not 
‘think of deriving the smallest assistance 
« from them;—that his army could not be 
«depended on for any of their services. 
«I ventured to ask, why he did not dis- 
«band them; to which he made no an- 
«swer. The nabob seemed to be under 
«considerable apprehensions with respect 
«to the Rohillahs, who, he repeatedly 
«said, he had no doubt would take up 
«arms the moment they could think them- 
« selves sure of support, by the Shah’s ap- 
«proach. If it would be possible to en- 
«sure the Rohillahs’ crossing the river, 
«and joining the Shah, much as the cir- 
«cumstance would weigh in the addition 
‘of strength that it would give him, the 
‘mischief would nevertheless be trifling, 
«compared to that which they may cause 
‘ by assembling in our rear, and ravaging 
‘these provinces.’ Such, sir, was sir 
James Craig’s opinion of the hon. mem- 
ber’s annual alarm: and who, that had 
ever read or heard of the murdering car- 
nage which attended the former incursions 
into Hindostan, but must turn with horror 
from the recollection. Were the Afghans 
of the present day+less ferocious, or less 

accustomed to the work of blood, than the 

Persians were at the periods alluded to? 
or, was the brother who succeeded Zemaun 
Shah likely to be more merciful than his 
predecessor? . The passions of human 
nature were the same in all ages; and 
when the government over them was pre- 
cisely of the same description, they would 
be demonstrated by similar actions under 
similar temptations. And here, a passage 
from history, describing the effects of 
such barbarous invasions, occurs to his 
memory. ‘ Wherever the invaders march- 
‘ed, their route was marked with blood. 
‘They ravaged or destroyed all around 
‘them ; they made no distinction between 
‘what was sacred and what was profane ; 
‘they respected no age, or sex,.or rank : 
«the more fertile and populous provinces 
‘ were. converted into deserts, in which 
‘ were scattered the ruins of villages and 
“cities, that afforded shelter to a few mise- 

OL. 


‘ rable inhabitants, whom chance had pre- 
‘served, or the sword of the enemy, 
‘ wearied with destroying, had spared.’— 
What, sir, were the temptations which the 
state of Oude held out to Zemaun Shah at 
this period? ~The. house had the autho- 
rity of the nabob himself for saying, that 


‘the organisation of the circar (state), - 


‘which had, for a long.period of time, 
‘ been very loose and confused, was in the 
‘last degree ineffective and irregular:’ 


that “the approaching failure of the re- - 


‘ sources was to be ascribed to the preca- 
‘ rious realisation of the revenues, and to 
‘ the declining assets of the country:’ and 
that ‘ for 24 years past, the administration 
‘ of affairs in this country has been in a 
« state of disorder.’—Did this state of Oude 
offer no temptation to the Afghans in their 
threatened expedition ?—The hon. mem- 
ber (Mr. Johnstone) had given it as his 
opinion to this house, that the number of 
40,000 Mahratta troops, commanded by a 
French officer (Perron), and having nearly 
300 officers under his command, might as 
well have been called an English as a 
French force. Mr. Lushington had never 
heard a more absurd proposition. Had 
that hon. member, then, yet to learn the 
disposition of a Frenchman’s mind? Did 
he not know that, in every clime and 
country, he was bent upon the destruction 
of our power and interests ; and that, such 
was the malignity of his hatred, he would 


bury even this happy land itself beneath - 


that wave where he now flees from our 
cannon.—It had been asserted in a former 
night’s debate (by an hon. director, Mr. 
Grant), that the foreign and internal policy 
of lord Wellesley had been equally erro- 
neous; that it had destroyed the confi- 
dence of surrounding states, alienated the 
affections of our native subjects, and placed 
our power in greater danger than at the 
time of lord Wellesley’s arrival in India. 
In replying to these extraordinary asser- 
tions, Mr. be wished to ask, at what period 
we had enjoyed the confidence of surround- 


ing states? Did we ever possess the con-- 


fidence of Tippoo, or his father Hyder 


Ally? Had the Mahrattas ever reposed : 


in security, that we regarded only our 


commercial pursuits?) Did Nizam ud 


Dowlah, at any period, feel disposed to 
trust tous? - Was there any thing in the 


nature of our possession in India calculated 


| to conciliate the confidence of surrounding 


states? Was not the whole derived from. 


conquest ; and was it not clear, that when- 


| ever a energy should relax, or the union 
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of our power be disturbed, « Nature, risin 
«up, will claim her original rights, wa) 
‘ destroy an unjust usurpation?’—As the 
best reply that Mr. Lushington could 
make to the unfounded statement of the 
hon. director, he would here briefly ex- 
plain to the house what had been the policy 
_ of marquis Wellesley ; heshould speak on 
this subject with a confidence inspired by 
local knowledge of India, and a particular 
acquaintance with his lordship’s principles 
and intentions upon his arrival in that 
country, having held the situation of pri- 
vate secretary to the governor of Fort St. 
George at that period. No man in that 
house, whatever might be his humanity, 
could more anxiously deprecate the neces- 
.sity of calling the army into the field, than 
lord Wellesley did. . The humane feelings 
of his mind would, at all times, lead him 
to resort to this extremity with the most 
bitter anguish ; but at this period it was 
particularly to be dreaded, in consequence 
of the embarrassed state of our finances, 
He had, however, no choice :—his lord- 
ship saw, with a prophet’s eye, the furies 
of war brooding upon the mountains of the 
_ Balagaut, pregnant with destruction to 
our power, and with misery to the unof- 
fending foevts of the Carnatic. To guard 
against this calamity, there was a fancied 
balance of the powers of Tippoo Sultaun, 
of the Nizam, the Mahrattas, and the Com- 
pany: but there was this remarkable cir- 
cumstance in this balanced power, that we 
were always sure to have the most power- 
ful member of it against us.—This balance 
of power was established by lord Corn- 
wallis; but there was established, at the 
same tithe, the inevitable causes of its 
destruction. In wresting from Tippoo, 
in the year 1792, one-half of his domi- 
nions, we secured the implacable hatred 
of: that prince, and every effort of his 
power and malignity to combine for our 
destruction. In favouring the establish- 
ment of French officers jn the soubah of 
the Dekhan, we cherished a-hostile force, 
which usurped the government of the 
Nizam, and held the power of that state 
ready to combine with Tippoo in subvert- 
ing every object of the ie alliance. 
—Such was the state of India at the 
time of lord Wellesley’s arrival.. Tippoo 
was then meditating at what moment he 
should carry the calamities of war into 
the vales of the Carnatic; his 
hereditary malignity inflamed almost be- 


his: own. bearing, by the -loss of 
his dominions conquered from him 


by lord Cornwallis. There was a French: 


han; a corps officered by Frenchmen: 
in the service of Scindiah was in pos.’ 
session of the 
imperial city of Delhi, and the fortress of: 


army in possession of Egypt, had declared 
that India was his ultimate object. At: 
this urgent moment the wise policy of 
lord Wellesley embraced the interests of 
his country in Europe as well as in Asia; 
and the vital principle which animated it: 
was this,—that British India should assist: 
us in resisting the overwhelming domina- 
tion of France. Pursuing this principle: 
with undaunted firmness, he subverted ' 
that French influence at Hydrabad, which 
we before had cherished; and he de- 
stroyed the power of Tippoo, whose hatred: 
had been inflamed pevens the hope of: 
change. He rescued the person and the: 
city of the legitimate sovereign of Hindos-' 
tan from the possession of France, and he’ 
drove back the Mahrattas to their proper 
boundaries, expelling all French influ. 
ence from their councils and arinies, 
Such have been the most prominent mea- 


would be found that his sagacity had not 
been less conspicuous, or his success less 
beneficial to his country. Lord Welles- 
ley found the company under engagements 
to protect the native princes against all 
their enemies, with no security that the ex- 
pences necessary to defray this protection 
would, in case of emergence, be available 
to the company. The past history of our 
transactions in India demonstrated to him, 
that it was vain to rely on the mutinous 
rabble, the uncertain and unwilling re- 


war. Hence he availed himself of every 
occasion to commute the subsidy, paya-’ 
ble by those princes, for territorial posses- 
sion, in every practicable instance; and 
assuredly there was no other basis of 
strength, confidence, and peace, to Great 
Britain in India.—Thus having explained 
to the house his sentiments upon some of 
those points of the foreign and internal’ 

olicy of lord Wellesley in India which’ 
fad been unjustly censured: Mr. Lush-’ 
ington would detain them but a few mo-' 
ments longer, in stating the effects of that 
| administration upon our own countrymen 
there, and our native subjects. At 
the period of his'service in India, which’ 


was during the administration ofthe noble 


& 


force controuling the councils of the dek. 


erson of the Mogul; the: | 


Agra; whilst Buonaparte, with a French’ — 


sures of the noble lord’s external policy.’ | 
In contemplating his internal policy, it’ 


sources of those princes in a period of 


| 
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lord, his power and vigilance pervaded | 


every part of the government in all our 
possessions. Every servant of the compa- 
ny, however isolated or difficult his situa- 
tion, however remote from the seat of go- 
vernment, felt that its care and influence 
watched over his person and proceedings. 
The harmony and vigour which animated 

~ every department of the state, prevenied 
any serious consequences from the ambi- 
tion of the domestic rebel, or the intrigues 
of foreign enemies—evils to which every 
vernment was liable. In these the mass 

of the people, and our seapoys in particu- 
Jar, took no part; but beheld with satis- 
. faction an united government calling forth 
its energies to repress these evils, and 
subsequently acknowledged its justice in 
repairing the injuries arising from these 
accidental causes.—But what a change 
had succeeded! a system of accusation 
and unfounded suspicion at home had 
relaxed the vigilance and undermined the 
ower of the governments abroad, and had 
infused doubt and distraction where the 
noble marquis had established confidence 
and strength. In addition to this, an ab- 
surd fanaticism seeking to change that 
religion which an almighty Power had 
suffered to subsist for so many ages, 
- unhurt by the sanguinary power of the 
mussulman, or the disgusting bigotry of 
roman-catholic zealots, had been used as 
a pretext to loosen the allegiance of our 
native subjects, and to alienate the affec- 
tions of our native seapoys. Every set- 
tlement, and every battalion, in India, saw 
with indignation hima whom. they had re- 
garded, and proclaimed to his un 
country, as an example of public honour 
and exalted service, the selected object of 
slander.and accusation in this ¢ountry : 
and Mr. L. affirmed, from communications 
with India, that the most meritorious ser- 
vants of the company knew not by what 
rules or motives to regulate their conduct; 
—their spirit and emulation, founded upon 
the consciousness of their virtues and ta- 
lents, had been nearly extinguished by 
this national disgrace.—He trusted how- 
ever, that there was yet time to correct 
thisevil. He had the greatest reliance 
on the elevated sentiments of the public 
servants in India: he knew with what joy 
pe will hail that interposition of wisdom 
in this house, which by the act of justice 
about to be performed to the noble lord 
this night, should reassure their confi- 
dence and) re-establish our strength in 


India, Theismallest reflection upon the 
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nature of. that strength, ought to check 
that desperate folly which seemed to de- 
light. in distracting the functions, and in 
dilapidating the authority, of our govern- 
ment; and which, if suffered to proceed 
in its present career, would precipitate the 
calamitous period of British India. Be- 
fore Mr. L. concluded, he intreated the 
house to consider what had been the con- 
dition of British India at this exigent mo- 
ment,when the union of France, Russia, and 
Persiathreatened our empire with invasion, 
if the implacable hatred of Tippoo had 
still animated the power of Mysore—if the 
soubah of the Dekhan had still been under 
the controul of a French force—if French- 
Mahratta troops had still hung in defiance 
upon our unprotected frontier—if the do- 
minions of Oude had still been filled 
with 65,000 disorderly disaffected soldiers 
—and if we had still relied, for the sup- 
port of our own army, upon the resources 
of astate in the last stage of weakness 
and decay.— Mr. Lushington could not 
reflect upon the events which had remoy- 
ed these mighty dangers, without a mind 
filled with gratitude to the noble marquis : 
a gratitude founded on public affection 
alone; for the only favour he had ever 
sought from the noble lord was perempto- 
rily refused: it was refused, however, from 
such public motives, that he could not: but 
respect the principle of the denial. The 
house might, therefore, be assured, that 
the opinions which Mr. Lushington had 
taken the liberty of stating to them, were 
the unfeigned feelings of his mind, and that 
he should be at all times prepared to avow 
and to verify them. He trusted however, 
that the cloud which had too long obscured 
the great and splendid services of the 
noble lord, would now be dispelled; and 
that a day of justice and retribution would 
succeed a long night of darkness and ig- 
norance. 

Sir James Halt observed, that the 
charge before the house was defective in 
one very important circumstance which 
seemed to have escaped observation. Lord 
Wellesley is charged with having greatly 
injured an individual ; but this individual 
has never complained. Saaddut Ali, the 
nabob of Oude, has sent no remonstrance 
to the British government, though that 
measure was suggested to him by a per- 
son who undertook to become his agent, 
and he rejected the proposal in toto, It 
may, indeed, be alledged, that this con- 
duct was the result of fear, lord Welles~ 


ley being then in power ; but soon after- 
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wards the marquis came home, and the 
politics of India assuming a new face, 
the nabob could have been at no loss for 
friends to urge his suit and bring forward 
his remonstrance, had he really thought 
himself injured. But the truth is, if we 
may trust the evidence delivered at the 


- bar of this house, that Saddut Ali had no 


inclination to complain, nor any cause of 
womplaint. It is true, that the territory 
over which he seemed to reign was great- 
4 curtailed ; its extent being reduced, in 

ct, to one half, and that much against 
his inclination at the moment; but the 
circumstances of the transaction were 
such as to add greatly to his comfort; for 
being relieved from the burden of a heavy 
tribute, and from the expence of main- 
taining a great army, his net annual in- 
come was left as great, at least as before, 
being to the amount of 1,200,000/. ster- 
ling yearly, free from all charges, and 
perfectly at his own disposa!.—His politi- 
cal consequence may seem to have been 
impaired ; but he had, in reality, nothing 
political to lose. The documents before 


the house sufficiently proye that the na- | 


bob of Oude, as well as all these pro- 
tected princes of India, possess only an 
apparent sovereignty; that they have 
been raised to this elevated station by us, 
merely to serve our own purpose, to, over- 
awe the natives, and to facilitate the col- 
lection of the revenues; that without the 
assistance of our military force these 

rinces could not maintain their station 
for a single month; that though treaties 
have been entered into with them worded 
in the language usually employed between 
equal and inc pendent states, these seem, 
by mutual understanding, to have been 
considered as nugatory, and have been 
disregarded by every successive governor- 
general, whenever they stood ‘in the way 
of the public service.—Some very strik- 


ing anecdotes, stated in evidence by ma-' 


jor Ouseley, shew clearly that Saadut Ali 
himself, after the first shock was over, 
which his pride underwent during the ar- 
rangement at Lucknow, saw the matter in 
the same light. These anecdotes prove, 
not only that he acquiesced, but that he 
acquiesced cheerfully in all that had been 


settled. Sir James H. stated that with no 


bias in faveur of the noble marquis, he 
had felt himself called upon to look, for 
the first time, into the affairs of India, in 
order to form an impartial judgment on 
the question before the house. In exam- 


ining the secret correspondence carried on 


between Lucknow and Calcutta during” 
the negotiation which ended in the ar. 
rangement of i801, he had met with 
very ample confirmations of the favoura- 
ble opinion, entertained by the public, of 
lord Wellesley’s talents; and he found at 
the same time, what the public voice had ~ 
not led him to expect, that in carrying 
through these measures with firmness and 
sometimes with severity, the marquis 
never lost sight of what could tend to 
conciliation ; that when the points, essen- 
tial to the public service, were gained, he 
exerted himself strenuously and effectual. 
ly in rendering the changes palatable to 
the nabob himself, to his family, his no-. 
bles, and his disbanded army. So for 
therefore from having incurred blame b 
his conduct in Oude, lord Wellesley ap- 
peared to have a double claim to the 
thanks of his country, by achieving the 
most arduous public services, and by, at 
the same time, healing those wounds 
which great political changes and revolu- 
tions, however beneficial to the public, 
seldom fail to inflict on individuals. 

Lord Castlereagh thought the question 
now before the house of such importance, 
as to interest the feelings of every member. | 
The chief object of the resolutions moved 
by a noble lord was to impeach a distin- 
guished character not in that house. The 
noble marquis who was the object of these 
resolutions, had received great honours, 
both from his majesty, from his country, 
and from the court of directors, for the very 
same conduct which it was now wished to 
make the ground of parliamentary censure, 
The noble marquis was charged with 
crimes of no’ common magnitude, he was 
charged with tyranny, breach of treaty, 
and contributing to throw a stigma of re- 
proach upon the British character. These 
were charges which he believed were en- 
tirely unfounded in truth, and incapable 
of proof. He considered the noble mar- 
quis had a right now to expect the deci- 
sion of the house. The business had al- 
ready been 3 years under discussion. He 
did not mean, however, to say that any 
unnecessary delay had taken place. The 
papers connected with the business were 
so volumnious, they required a consider- 
able a of time to be got in readiness, 
and the house could not be called upon to 


the evidence, till. they had had time to 
canvass and examine it. Gentlemen on 
the other side of the house seemed to mis- 
take the real situation of the prince of 
Oude. They considered him as com- 


. ’ 
145] 
pletely independent of this country. But, 
this was not the fact. He was a protect- 
ed prince, living under the protection of 
G. Britain. By the treaty concluded by 
sir John Shore, G. Britain had a right to 
interfere with the internal concerns of 
Oude; and in all the proceedings of mar- 
quis Wellesley, there was nothing contrary 
to existing stipulations, which had been 
said respecting encreasing the subsidy 
paid tothis country : but he found nothing 
in this particularly applicable to the noble 
marquis. ° Since the year 1773, to the 
year 1798, alterations had been made 
seven times in the amount of subsidy paid 
by the nabob of Oude. In the yeat 1773, 
he paid yearly the sum of 300,000/. and 
in the year 1798, he paid the increased 
yearly sum of 900,000/. But gentlemen 
would observe, that the .expence incurred 
by the company in defence of the province, 
had also of late years greatly increased. 
He considered the defence of Oude, and 
of our East India possessions, as one and the 
same thing. When marquis Wellesley ar- 
rived in India,he wrote the court of directors 
the plan of the conduct he meant to fol- 
low. This letter lay upon their table ; 
and if the court had disapproved of his 
intentions, would it not have been but 
justice both to themselves and to the noble 
marquis, immediately to have sent him 
notice. The miseries which have existed 
in our East India settlements, he considered 
to have sprung in a great measure from 
pecuniary subsidies, of which he com- 
~~ disapproved. ‘Territorial subsidies 
e considered much less oppressive in their 
effect. The company had at the present 
time, 69,000 men for the defence of Ben- 
gal, and 40,000 in the Doab, or on the 


banks of the Ganges, for the defence of | 


Oude. Objections had been stated to our 
introducing troops into Oude, as if contrary 


to treaty; however, the papers before the. 


house shewed that it wasnot so. He main- 
tained that the nabob of Oude was in a 
better situation now than before the late 
arrangements. His dominion was fixed, 
and the subsidy payable to the company 
was not liable to be increased by contin- 


encies. He concluded, by saying, he 


thought some of the resolutions moved for 
by the noble lord so much like to truth, 
and some of so frivolous a nature, he should 
wish to get rid of them, not by a negative, 
but by moving the previous question. The 
last resolution, however, he considered ex- 
tremely objectionable, and would. give it 
his negative, OY 
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Mr. Robert Thornton said, he could not 
in all points in this question, join speakers 
on either side. He would endeavour to 
express his private sentiments upon the 
question, in as few words as possible. 
When the noble marquis went to India, as 


-governor-general, the yearly revenue 


amounted to 7,000,000/. when he left it, 
the revenue amounted to 15,000,000/. 
This was doubling the revenue certainly, 
but it was necessary also to look to the 
increase of debt during the time of his 
governorship. When he went to India, 
the debt owing by the company amounted 
to 10,000,000/. when he left it ‘the debt 
amounted to 30,000,000/; This was, he 
must say, a vast encrease of debt in a few 
years. As to cession of territory in the 
form of subsidy, this he thought justifiable, 
or otherwise, according to the manner in 
which the cession was made. But he 
thought cession of territory most unjustifi- 
able, ifcontrary to the sacredness of treaty. 
The noble marquis could not, he was sor- 
ry to say, be complimented on his having 
followed the example of our most gracious 
sovereign, in imitating him in noble gene- 
rosity and moderation towards weaker 
powers; and, however he might approve 
of the war with Tippoo, he could not but 
condemn the conduct of the noble marquis 
in violating the treaty of Oude. It had 
been asserted, that the vizier was frequent- | 
ly drunk, and was incapable of taking 
any proper management ; but. he would 
assert that the noble marquis also had 
been drunk with ambition, and ought to 
be checked, however much he might ad- 
mire the extraordinary talents of the mar- 
quis on many occasions, in which he de- 
served commendation. 

On a cry of question, Mr. Biddulph 
moved the adjournment of the debate till 
Friday. Several observations were then 
made by different members, and Mr. 
Whitbread remarked, that he was sorry 
to see the temper of the house so inimical 
to listening to his hon. friend who had just 
sat down, as he would have thrown great 
light on the transactions of India; but he 
was determined to oppose the adjourn- 
ment. The Speaker then put the motion; 
on the division, there were 37 for and 196 
against the motion. On entering the 


house we found Mr. Sheridan on his legs, 
stating, that he understood, that instead of 
the original debate, a very extraordinary 
motion of thanks was to be proposed by 
an hon. friend to the marquis Wellesley. 
The whole he had heard in defence of the 


_ 
| 
| 
| 
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noble marquis, did not appear to him to 


justify such a measure; and more parti- 


cularly so at this period of the night, as it. 
would occasion the whole grounds of the 
debate to be again gone over. 
Lord Milton said the house ought to be 
cautious how it gave its censure or thanks ; 
it was to be remarked, that it was consi- 
dered to be the policy of our government, 
and also that of the East India Company 
to look to commerce, and not to the ac- 


- quisition of territory; on this ground he 


would give his vote. 

Mr.. Whitbread said, he was astonished 
at the conduct of the friends of lord Wel- 
lesley, who had rested their defence upon 
the policy of the noble marquis, and not 
upon the treaty. The injustice was too 
strong to forego examination. For what 
was the case? Lord Cornwallis had left 
our possessions in India in a flourishing 
state. The noble marquis had, by his 
conduct, destroyed what lord Cornwallis 
had effected,,and had left the country in 
the greatest distress. So much so, that 
had some bullion not arrived at the same 


time with his lordship, when he went again 


to resume the command, there would have 
been no funds for the exigencies of the 
state, nor money to pay the troops. He 
contended that we had violated the treaty 
of Oude, as by that treaty we had ac- 
knowledged the independence of that 
country, and could not, without injustice, 


_ seize upon the territory. He would f° 
e 


the full length of the Resolution, and 
motion upon it. A 

Earl Temple defended marquis Wellesley 
from the unfounded calumnies circulated 
against him. He compared his adminis- 
tration with that of marquis Cornwallis 
and lord Teignmouth, in order to show 
that they all interfered alike, and consi- 
dered Oude as dependent upon the com- 
pany. He would not only vote against 
the lution, but for the motion of sir J. 
Anstruther. 

Mr. Morris acknowledged that the 

treaty was violated, but asserted it was 
owing to the failure of the nabob to pay 
his kists; he would therefore vote against 
the Resolutions. 
' Lord Folkestone denied that ever the 
nabob failed in his payment, and replied 
to the arguments on that side at conside- 
able length. 

The house then divided, 

For the Resolution - - - 31 
Against'it - - = 182 
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List of the Minority. 
Antonie, W. Lee —_Lushington, Stephen 
Astell, W. Lyttleton, hon. W, 
Babington, Thomas Madocks, W. A. 
Brand, hon, T. Milton, lord 
Burdett, sir F. Sheridan, R. B, 
Byng, George Smith, George 
Campbell, lord J. Smith, Wm. 


Cavendish, lord G.. Smith, Hugh 
Cavendish,G.H.C. Thellusson, George 
Combe, Harvey C. Thornton, Robert 


Fitzgerald, M. Tracey, Hanbury 
Grant, Charles Turton, sir T. 
Howorth, H. Wharton, John 
Hughes, Wm, L. Whitbread, Samuel ° 
Johnstone, George - Tellers. 


Lambton, R. J. Folkestone, lord 

Lloyd, sir Edward Creevey, Thomas 

Sir John Anstruther then moved, “ That 
it appears to this house, that the marquis 
Wellesley, in carrying into execution the 
late arrangements in Oude, was actuated 
by an ardent zeal for the public service, 
and by the desire of providing more ef- 
fectually for the prosperity, the defence, 
and the safety of the British territories in 
India.” 

On this motion the house divided, 


For the Resolution........ 180 
Against it...... 29 
Majority .. —151 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, March 16. 


Onpers 1n Councit The order of 
the day was read for resuming the ad- 
Prana: 4 debate on the motion of lord 
Grenville, for rejecting the Orders in Coun- 
cil bill. 

Lord Grenville, having on a former even 
ing stated his reasons for moving the re- 
jection of this bill, declined again urging 
them, but trusted to the indulgence of 
their lordships to allow him to reply to 
any arguments that might be urged in the 
course of the debate. 

Lord Hawkesbury objected to the strict- 
ness of construction given to the Standing 
Order by the noble lord, on a former 
evening, and contended, that the practice 
of the house was in direct opposition to 
the principles urged by the noble lord in 
support of his motion. His lordship qua- 
ted several precedents in support of this | 
proposition, some of them in the reign of — 
queen Anne, soon after the passing of the — 
Order; some in the beginning of the.reiga 
of his present majesty, and others of 'Te+ 
cent date, consisting of Bills of Aid and 
Supply, which contained clauses either 
not necessary to the object of the bill, or 
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foreign to and differing from the purpose 
of the bill, and which were, notwithstand- 
ing, agreed to in that house. One instance 
he quoted was, the Act for carrying into 
effect the commercial treaty with France, 
on which a question of rejection on the 
Standing Order was moved in that house, 
and negatived. In the Annual Malt Bill, 
and in the Irish Stamp act passed in 1803, 
clauses were contained foreign to their 
purpose. His lordship entered into a de- 
tail of these precedents, for the purpose 
of proving the practice of the house to be 
in opposition to the noble lord’s construc- 
tion of the Order; and then went through 
those clauses of the Bill to which objec- 
tions had been taken, contending, that in 
no instance could they be considered as 
bringing the bill within the meaning of 
the Order. Most of the clauses objected 
to were, in his opinion, evidently growing 
out of the bill, as a bill of Aid and Supply ; 
and with respect to the limitation of ac- 
tion, on which most stress had been laid, 
he denied, that it at all contained an in- 
demnity for issuing the Orders in Council; 
and that the question of legality might 
still be tried, although this clause was 
agreed to. He weed that it would be 
unjust to apply the Order to this bill, af- 
ter a continued practice of a contrary ten- 
dency so clearly proved, that the inten- 
tion of the Order was to apply it in cases 
where there was an evident intention on 
the part of the commons to better the dis- 
cretion of that house, by annexing clauses 
to Money Bills foreign to their purpose ; 
that a general application of the Order 
would defeat the object of it; and that it 
could not, in any fair or just view of the 
case, be applied to the present bill. 

Lord Erskine contended, that whatever 
the practice of the house might have been, 
it could not set aside the written Orders 
of the house ; practice might decide with 
respect to unwritten law, because, in that 
case, the decisions upon the subject de- 
clared the law, but where there was a 
written statute, no practice could set it 
aside; the written law remained to be re- 
ferred to, and to shew the course to be 
pursued. Thus it was with the Standing 
Order; and he could not conceive what 
the noble lord meant in arguing that the 
— application of the order would de- 

eat its object. Was it to be argued, that 
an order general in its nature, and clearly 
stating its object, was only to be applied 
to particular instances, or was it to shew 
what instances it ought to be applied to? 
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Either it ought to be applied according to- 
the terms of it, as distinctly stated, or 
else it ought to be repealed. The prece- 
dents quoted by the noble lord were either 
not in point, as proving only that clauses 
inserted in bills contrary to this order, had 
been unnoticed by the house, or elsethey — 
proved too much ; for if they were to be 
taken as declaring the sense of the house 
upon this subject, then there was an end 
of this Standing Order. There were how- 
ever two instances of recent date in which 
the house had acted upon this Order, the 
one in 1789, when lord Thurlow was chan- 
cellor, when a bill of Aid and Supply was 
rejected as containing clauses foreign to 
its object ; and the other in Jan. 1807, 
when he had the honour of sitting on the 
woolsack, and of pointing out to the house’ 
the necessity of enforcing their Standing 
Order. As to there being no indemnit 
contained in the bill, he thought, on the 
contrary, that if it passed, and supposing 
the case of ministers being impeached for 
issuing the Orders in Council, that that 
house could not, after passing this act as 
it now stood, find them guilty. His lord- 
ship went through those clauses of the 
bill which were adverted to on Monday 
evening by lord Grenville, and: contended 
that they were foreign to and different from 
the object of the bill, as a bill of Aid and 
Supply, and therefore that the bill, m con- 
formity with the express words and mean- 
ing of the Order, ought to be rejected. 

Lord Mulgrave insisted that a rule of . 
the house, like a law, in courts of justice, 
might be explained by long practice. He 
perfectly concurred with the argumenta- 
tive speech of his noble friend, the:secre- 
tary of state; and trusted that their lord- 
ships, always regardful of their own privi- 
leges, would not, from any mistaken no- 
tions in point of form, delay a bill of the 
highest importance to the welfare of the 
British empire. 

Lord Holland animadverted on the 
speech of the noble lord who spoke last, 
who, he said, had repeated more feebly 
the arguments of the noble secretary of 
state. He said the instances adduced im 
explanation of the order were not con- 
temporaneous with it, that they were eight 
or ten years posterior, and that the exam-. 

ple.of the 9th of queen Anne, on which 
so much stress had been laid, was after 
lords Somers and Cowper had left the 
woolsack, and the seals were in commis- 
sion; so that it could not be supposed the: 


house Could receive the able assistance to 
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which it had been accustomed, for the 
reservation of the -respect due to the 
nding Orders. 

Lord Harrowby contended for the inter- 
pretation of the Order as evinced in the 
practice of the house, immediately subse- 
quent to passing it, as well as in bills of 
more recent date. 

Lord Sidmouth said, that it was necessary 
to say a word or two upon the origin of 


. the Standing Order which had been read. 
ee the reigns of Charles If. and Wil- 


liam UI. in the progress of half a century, 
numerous attempts had been made by the 
house of commons to introduce into the 
house of lords objectionable measures, by 
connecting them with Money Bills; so 
that unless their lordships condescended 
to such measures, the aids for the service 
of the state were refused. Urged by this 
endeavour, the house of lords, for the pre- 
servation of its own independence, entered 
on the Journals this Standing Order, and 
when so adopted it must either be obeyed 
or repealed. The order itself might re- 
quire some explanation. The Money Bills 

erein referred to were easily distinguish- 
ed : they always originated in a committee 


_ of ways and means, as did the Bill now 


under consideration : they had the pream- 
ble, in which the name of the lords’ house 
was excluded, as in this Bill; and when 
the royal assent was given, it was not ‘ le 
roi le veut,’ but < le roi remercie ses bons 
sujets, accepte leur benevolence, et ainsi le 
veut ;’ and so it would be given to this Bill, 
if it proceeded to that state of maturity. 
The instances adduced ought to be Money 
Bills of this description ; and if they were 
not, the Standing Order had no reference 
to them whatever. Trying, then, the ex- 
amples or “samme stated by this test, 
he found that out of eight submitted to 
the attention of the house, only two or 
three in the course of a century were ap- 
plicable to the purpose to which they were 
referred. If their lordships regarded their 
own consistency, independence, and dig- 
nity, he thought they could not dispense 
with the Standing Order on the present 
occasion, and that the Bill must be rejected. 

Lord Melville contended, that the prac- 
tice of the house ought to be taken as the 
‘interpretation of the Order, and that 
therefore, even upon this ground, the bill 
ought not to be rejected. He had, how- 


ever, examined the bill, and had put the 


question to himself, whether there were 
any ‘clauses in it which were foreign to, 


ar diflerent from its object as a Bill of Aid 
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no argument had been adwanced by the 
noble lord, to shew that the last clause jn 
the bill, that of indemnity, was a natural 
part of the bill of Aid and Supply. The 
noble lord had advanced no reason that 
could convince any man; he had made it 
a-matter between himself and his con- 
science—and his conscience was satistied ; 
but he had not satisfied the understanding 
of noble lords who heard him.—The noble 
earl went over the other regulations of the 
Bill, to shew that they were now totally 
unconnected with the Supply; and ap- 
pealed to the noble and learned lord on 
the woolsack, whose peculiar duty it was 
to watch over the Orders of the house, to 
say whether this important Order of 1702 
would not be totally violated if they en- 
tertained this Bill? 
Lord Grenville began by expressing his 
surprise, that upon a question of this na- 
ture, the house had not yet heard the opi- 
nion of the person whose duty it more 
peculiarly was to study, to explain, and to 
enforce those Standing Orders which were 
enacted for the regulation of its proceed- 
ings, and which were as binding upon it as 
the laws of the land were upon the courts 
below. ‘That a Standing Order of the ut- 
most importance was, in the instance under 
consideration, attempted to be violated, 
the noble lord endeavoured to prove, by 
shewing, that several of the clauses were 
foreign to, and different from the matter 
of 2 bill for Aids and Supplies. For this 
purpose, he referred particularly to those 
clauses which prescribed commercial re- 
gulations. Upon the merits of the bill it-. 
self the noble lord animadverted with his 
usual ingenuity and force. Under the 
terms of the clause which related to the 
East India Company, he contended that 
they could not dispose of any goods what- 
ever for home consumption. But the 
most objectionable feature in the mea-, 
sure was that provision by which minis- 
ters were enabled to exempt any mer- 
chant from all. its operations upon such 
conditions as they might think proper to 
settle. The idea of investing any minis- 
ters with such an extraordinary discre- 
tion, appeared to his mind utterly irrecon- 
cileable with the freedom of commerce. 


It would indeed go to arm them with such _ 


a degree of power over the mercantile 
body, as never was assumed or possessed 
by the most despotic government upon the 
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and Supply, and in his conscience he be- 
lieved there were no such clauses. | . 
The Earl of Lauderdale contended, that 
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subject of commerce. He could not, in 
fact, conceive how the character of com- 
merce could consist with such an arrange- 
ment. From this point, the noble lord 
eeded to comment upon the clause, 
imiting prosecutions against those who 
acted under the Orders in Council. This 
limitation was so contrived both as to 
time and place, that any person who 
‘might have cause to complain, or spirit 
to appeal against any illegality in these 
- orders, or any injustice in their execution, 
was intirely precluded from the possibi- 
lity of obtainin redress. The noble lord 
concluded by declaring his opinion, that 
the adoption of the bill before the house 
must lead to inevitable rnin. 

The Lord Chancellor asserted, that 
part of the bill before their lordships was 
‘inconsistent with the Standing Order al- 
luded to by the noble lord who had just 
sat down. Onthe contrary, he maintained, 
that the whole stream of their lordships’ 
proceeding, for a series of years, was in 
direct conformity to the practice objected 
to by the advocates for the motion. This 
was his opinion at the time the noble lord 
first stated his objection, but yet he thought 
it becoming in. him to postpone the decla- 
ration of that opinion, until he should have 
heard all those noble lords who were dis- 
posed to speak upon the question. That 
course, he perceived, had exposed him to 
some animadversions, in the course of 
which it had been observed, that where a 
man who held a judicial situation doubted, 
he was unfit for that situation. Now, his 
opinion was directly the reverse of that 
observation ; for he thought the man who 
entertained doubts in a judicial situation 
was the most fit for such a situation.— 
The noble lord entered into an enumera- 
tion of the several precedents referred to 
by the advocates of the motion, and con- 
tended, none of them in any degree bore 
on the conclusion which those noble lords 
would deduce from them. There was not, 
he maintained, a single provision in the 
bill upon the table which was not in strict 
alliance to and in pursuance of its: main 
object. Therefore it could not be held, 


that it contained any thing foreign to and. 


different from a bill of Aids and Supplies. 
So thinking he could not of course agree 
in the notion, that their lordships would in 
passing such a bill infringe the letter or 
Spirit of the Standing Order alluded to. 
Indeed clauses directly similar to these, 
objected to as inconsistent with a. bill 
ot or to be found in almost 
Vou. 
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every bill of that nature upon the Statute 
Book ; 


Earl Grey said, that the cases cited by 
the ca, Be oa the woolsack did not 
seem to him to warrant the opinion his: 
lordship had. delivered, and he believed 
that many cases might be found in the 
Journals of the house that even justified .a 
contrary opinion, He would therefore 


| propose that a committee of precedents. 


should be appointed to select such cases 
as might be found applicable to the mat- 
ter then under their lordships considera- 
tion, and then the house could move easily 
judge from those cases than from the par- 
tial ones produced during the debate. 

Their lordships then divided on lord 
Grenville’s motion, for rejecting the bill, 
25...Proxies... 52 
Non contents . 

[Prorest aGAINsT THE OrnpERs IN Coun- 
cit But.} The order of the day being: 
read, resuming the adjourned debate on the 
motion to reject the Bill entituled « An 
Act for granting to his majesty until the 
end of the next session of parliament, Du- 
ties of Customs on the Goods, Wares, and. 
Merchandize herein enumerated, in fur- 
therance of the provisions of certain Or- 
ders in Council.” The Standing Order 
No. 25. was read after long debate-—The 
question was put, whether the said Bill. 
shall be rejected; it was resolved in the. 
negative. 

DIssENTIENT : 
any Clause or clauses to a Billof Aidor Sup- | 
ply, the matter of which is foreign to; and. 
different from the matter of the said Bill of 
Aid or Supply, is unparliamentary,: and 


of this government.—Grenville, Vassal 
Holland, Cawdor, Lauderdale, Auckland, 
Ponsonby, Grey, Carysfort, Erskine, Jer- 
sey, Spencer, Nugent, (Buckinghamshire,) 
Cholmondeley, Crewe, Clifton, Stafford, 
Ponsonby, (Imohilly,) Albemarle, Cow- 
per, Essex.”” 

DissENTIENT: Ist, Because, such has 
been the anxiety to maintain inviolate the 
true spirit of the Standing Order of. this 
‘house, No. 25, declaring ‘ The annexing 
pany clause or clauses to a Bill of Aid:or 
Supply, the matter of. which is foreigm to 
or different from the matter of the said 
Bill of Aid or Supply, is unparliamentary, 


stitution of this government:’ that Bills 
not of Aid or Supply, if they contained a 


es ames a duty upon his rhajesty’s: 


Because the annexing 


and tends te the destruction of the con-. 


tends to the destruction of the constitution ~ 
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subjects, have been recently rejected, on 


the ground, that regulation, though ‘not 


altogether unconnected with the purpose 
_ for which such duty was imposed, might 
be considered as foreign to and different 
‘from the aid given to the use of his ma- 


jésty by such clause.—For we observe in’ 


thie entry on the Journals of this house, on 
the 3d of Aug. 1807, that a bill entituled 
‘An Act for abolishing fees received by 
officers in the service of the customs in 
the several ports of Ireiand, and for making 
- compensation to the said officers, and for 
régulating the hours of attendance, and 
the number of holidays to be observed by 
them,’ was, after reading the said Standing 
Order, rejected ; the following lords being 
that day marked as present.—The duke of 
Cumberland, lerd chancellor Eldon, the 
duke of Portland, viscount Melville, lord 
Redesdale,. lord Erskine, viscount Sid- 
mouth, Longueville, bishop of Oxford, 
archbishop of Canterbury, earl of Chol- 
mondeley, Selkirk, Balcarras, Glasgow, 
Graham, Buckinghamshire, 

Kingston, Limerick, Normanton, viscount 
Carleton, lord Napier, Holland, Walsing- 
ham, Hood of Cath, Arden, Rawdon, Lau- 
derdale, Boringdon, Douglas of Lochleven, 
Stewart of Garlies—2d, Because it ap- 
pears to us, that the Bill entituled « An 
act for granting to his majesty until the 
end of the next Session of Parliament, Du- 
ties of Customs on the Goods, Wares and 
Merchandize herein enumerated, in fur- 
therance of the provisions of certain Or- 
ders in Council; 
jection of which ‘has been negatived by 


this house, is a Bill of Aid or Supply, and 


that it contains, 1. A clause, which as it 
at, present stands, clearly prohibits the 
merchants of England trading to the East 
Indies, from selling any of the goods or 
merchandize they may import, and com- 
pels them: on bringing any of the said 
goods or merchandize into this country, to 
warehouse:them under the king’s lock for 
“re-exportation. 2. A clause, for taking 
off; in certain cases, a' duty of two shillings 
a ton, imposed on ships of the United States 
of America, by the act of the 37th of his 
majesty’sreign. ° 3: A clause, enacting that 
no-action or suit shall’ be brought or com- 
menced against any persons for any‘ thing 
done in pursuance of the Orders in Coun- 
cil, of the 9th and 25th of November, 4807, 
. except-such: action be commenced within 
three calendar months after the fact com- 


mitted ; and» many other clauses which’ 


are stroniger and more direct violations of 
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Grosvenor, 


the motion for the re- | 
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the said Standing Order, than any thing 
contained in the Sill rejected on the 3d of 
August, 1807. 4. Because, when we ‘re- 
flect, that the bill rejected on’ the 3d. of: 
Aug. 1807, purports to be a bill for esta- 
blishing Regulations tending greatly to the 
benefit of the fair trader and the security: 
of the Revenue; and that the bill now 
under the discussion of this house, is a bill 
which appears from the votes of the house 
of commons, to have been complained of 
by numbers of petitioners, as destructive: 
of. trade and revenue, we cannot conceive: 
any reasonable ground why this house 
should now disregard a Standing Order, 
which is of such fundamental importance 
to the preservation of the constitution, and: 
which it has on all occasions, particularly 
in the instance above referred to, shewn so 
much anxiety to enforce, whenever any 


attempt to contravene it has attracted atten- 


tion.—We are therefore apprehensive, that’ 
this departure from the established princi- 
le and recent practice of the house, may 
be suspected to have proceeded from a de-. 
sire to hurry through parliament this com-' 
plicated and dangerous measure, which’ 
threatens the destruction of our commerce, 
and to prevent the people of this country 
from being heard against the provisions of 
a bill, which may prove ruinous to their 
most valuable interests. Lauderdale, Spen- 
cer, Grenville, Auckland, Essex, Grey, 
Vassal Holland, Cowper, King, Jersey, 
Stafford, Erskine, Cawdor, Cholmondeley,: 
Crewe, Clifton.’”” 


_ 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, March 16. 


(Sussex Erection Pertrrion.). Sir A.) 
‘Piggott , pursuant to notice, rose to move, 
that the petitioners who prayed by peti- 
tion, yesterday, to be admitted as parties: 
to defend the seat of Mr. Fuller against 
the petition of Mr. Sergison, the defence 
of which had‘ been abandoned by the’ 


sitting member, do, on or before the 21st ~ 


of March, exchange lists with the original. 
petitioner, of the persons whose votes were: 
to be objected to, together with the several) 
heads of the objection against the names: 
*of each person intende 
,against, to ‘be delivered to the agent or 
agents of the respective parties. The. 
petition of Mr. Sergison, he observed, was 
ordered to on 
the 24th, and the Election Judicature bill 


to be objected) . 


taken into consideration on 


enacted, that petitioners claiming to be» 
heard as parties in defence of an aban- 


a 
‘ 
al 
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doned seat, were to be considered, to. all 
intents and purposes, in the place of the 
sitting member. As the resolutions of the 

house, therefore, required that lists of ob- 
- jectionable votes should be exchanged be- 
tween the sitting member and the peti- 
tioner against his return, within a reason- 
able time, he trusted that the house would, 
in this instance, see the necessity of ap- 
pointing some day for the exchange of 
such list between the original petitioner 
and the parties who had succeeded to the 
place of the sitting member in the defence 
of the seat. He should therefore move, 
that the said lists be exchanged on the 21st 
instant. 

Mr. Huskisson thought that the house 
had to consider two points upon the pre- 
sent question ; Ist, Whether it was com- 
petent to the house to fix any day for the 
exchange of the lists demanded; and 
2dly, whether there. was sufficient time for 
sodoing. ‘The petition against the elec- 
tion of Mr. Fuller, had been within the 

roper period presented in last session, and 
been regularly renewed in the pre- 
sent. It was not. the duty of the sitting 
member to call for any exchange of lists, 
and the petitioner had neglected to do so 
until the sitting member had declared his 
intention to abandon the defence of the seat, 
which was on the eve of the day on which 
the petition was ordered to be taken into 
consideration. If the sitting member had 
vered in the defence of his seat, no 
somes be exchanged, because a mo- 
tion to that effect could not be made with- 
out notice; and the house was aware that, 
as no such notice had been given before 
the eve of the day for taking tle petition 
into consideration, it could not Le availa- 
ble if given on that day, because the ballot 
for the committee must precede all other 
business on the subsequent day. As the 
petitioners, therefore, were by the act 
placed, to all intents and purposes, in the 
place of the sitting member, and no lists 
could be demanded under these circum- 
stances from the sitting member, he con- 
tended that no lists could, according to the 


peprinions of the act, or the usage of the’ 


ouse, be demanded from the petitioners. 
They were required to defend the seat only 
against the other allegations of the original 
petition,-and were not obliged to enter into 
any scrutiny of objected votes. The house, 
too, would:do well therefore to reflect, as 
to the second question, respecting the time 
now remaining for exchanging, what a 
situation they would place the petitioners 
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three days from this day to exchange lists 
of a poll that lasted 15 days, -in a county 
80 miles long, and in which 8000 electors. 
had polled. The petitioners too had had. 
the opinion of very eminent, professional 
characters to direct them in the course 
they had taken, and the impression they 
entertained, that they should not be called 
upon to give or exchange lists. 

Mr. Tierney did not pretend to be lawyer 
enough to determine me far the opinion 
of the counsel alluded to by the hon. gent.. 
was correct; but of this he was certain, 
that if the house consulted its own honour, 
it would not give eflect.to the present at- 
tempt. It:waswell known a month before. 


_Mr. Fuller gave in his declaration in writ-, 


ing, that he did net intend to defend his 
return. It was natural therefore for col. 
Sergison to say, ‘ Why should I put my-. 
self to expence, or the house to trouble, 
till I see if any other person will under- 
take to defend the return? If the free- 
holders do so, I know I have 30 days 
within which to demand an exchange of 
lists.’ The effect of precluding col. S. 
front this right, would justamount to this; 
that a sitting member, against whom a 
petition was presented, had only to allege 
his resolution not to defend his seat; give 
in a declaration to that efféct, immediately 
before the day fixed upon for the ballot; 
and prevail on a freeholder to step for- 
ward and ask leave to defend the return ; 
thus the petitioner complaining of his re- 
turn would no longer be at liberty to attack 
him, and the house itself would be made 
a party to the imposture, 
Mr. C. Wynne thought the present a 
question of considerable importance. It 
had occurred rather unexpectedly, and 
therefore, he wished the debate on it post-. 
poned till to-morrow, that gentlemen 
might be better prepared on the subject. 
he Chancellor of the Exchequer had. 
objection to indulging the hon. gent. with 
the delay proposed: As to the point it- 
self, however, he had no doubt. The 
question was simply this ; should.col. Ser- 
ison stand in a better situation now, than 
if Mr. Fuller were himself defending the 
return? If Mr. F. had not declined, col. 
S. not having in due time applied for an 
exchange of lists, could not afterwards have 
insisted on it. 
_ Mr. Ponsonby and sir A. Piggott resisted 
the position that the petitioner against a 
sitting member was not, at any time be- 
fore balloting for the committee, entitled te 


| 
| | | 
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an exchange of lists: such exchange was. 
_ made partly for convenience, and partly 
for the dispatch of business ; and even if 
omitted to be applied for in that house, 
or there refused, the committee had 
a right to inquire into the legality of 
votes, and even to order the exchange of 
lists; they being by their oaths required 
to declare the person having a majority of 
legal votes -duly elected, not to exclude 
all evidence on the subject.—After some 
farther discussion, the debate was adjourned 
till to-morrow. 

(Orpvers Councit 1n Irevanp.} Lord 
H. Petty begged to know when it was the 
intention of -ministers to bring in the Bill 
for carrying into effect the Orders im Coun- 
cil in Ireland ? 

‘Mr. Foster declared, that as the bill for 
Treland was to be the same in every re- 
spect with the bill for carrying into ef- 

ct the same Orders in Council in this 
country, he only waited to know finall 


what the regulations of the bill for. this |. 


country would be, in order to bring for- 
ward the bill for Ireland. 

« Mr. Tierney observed, that.as the bill 
was to be founded on the resolution of the 
committee of ways and means, which had 
passed some time since, there was no oc- 
casion for delay in bringing it forward. 
Whatever alteration might be made in the 
bill for this country, the resolution upon 
which the bill for Ireland was to be 
brought in was clear, and there was no 
reason whatever for waiting for any 
changes or regulations which might be 
made: in another measure in another place. 

Mr. Foster replied, that he should un- 
doubtediy bring forward the bill founded 
on the resolutions of the committee of 
ways and means, and with such provisions 
and regulations as should appear to him 
most likely to be effectual for the collec- 
tion of the duties to be imposed by the 
bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
gentlemen on his side of the house were 
anxious to bring in the bill in question as 
early as possible. If gentlemen on the 

_ other: side were surprised at the delay 
which had taken place in doing so, he 
must be allowed to be equally surprised 
that they should now regret any delay 
which took place—delay having hitherto 
been so much their object. 

Several gentlemen rose. at once, and, 
amongst others, Mr. Tierney, who proceed- 
ed to address the house, but was called to 
order by the Speaker, who submitted that 
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there had been no question for some time 
before the house. 

Mr. Foster rose, now that this conversa- 
tion was finished, to move the order of the 
day for the house going into a committee 
on the Fourth Report of the Commissioners 
of Enquiry in Ireland. 

Mr. Tierney wished still to be heard on 
the former subject. | 


The Speaker informed the hon. member, _ 


there was now a question before the 
house on which he might be heard. 

Mr. Tierney then observed, that he 
should take the opportunity of calling the 
attention of the house to the manner in 
which he had been prevented from reply- 
ing to a personal observation made upon 

im. 


[Kive’s Messace respectine 


The house having resolved itself into a 
committee of supply, and his majesty’s 
Message being referred to the said com- 
mittee; 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, that as he 
did not expect that any opposition would 
be made to the proposition which he 


should have the honour to make, he did - 


not think it necessary to preface it with 
many observations. He should, therefore, 
simply mention the circumstances con- 
nected with the subsidy stipulated to be 
granted to the king of Sweden, together 
with the- grounds on which the enga 

ment had been entered into, trusting that 
the liberality and wisdom of the housé 
would enable his majesty to make good 
these engagements. ‘The fidelity and 
steghiness OF the king of Sweden in ad- 
hering in every circumstance, and under 
every change of fortune, to his connection 
with this country, was matter of universal 
admiration. It was true, that the circum- 
stance of this fidelity, exciting admiration, 


was not of itself a sufficient ground on - 


which to grant pecuniary assistance. But 
the fact was, that the former treaty of 
Subsidy which had for its object the 
defence of Pomerania alone, expired as 
soon as the king of Sweden withdrew his 
force from Germany. The engagements 
which it contamed were formed witha 
view. to his co-operation with this coun- 
try and the other powers of the north of 
Europe in that particular spot, and this 
swece having been withdrawn in the month 


| of Oct. last, the arrears of subsidy were 


paid up, and from that time down to the 
signing of the late treaty, his Swedish ma- 
jesty had neither asked nor received an 


pecuniary succours from G. Britain. © 
J 


il 
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the interval, a case had arisen in which 
his Swedish ‘majesty had been called on, 
not merely to conclude a peace with 
France, but to join the confederacy against 
this country ; which proposition he had 
not hesitated to reject, and, in consequence 
of the rejection of this proposition, he was 
now placed in the situation of being ob- 
liged to defend his own dominions. In 
these circumstances, this country, he 
thought, was bound by every considera-" 
tion, whether moral or political, to come 
forward to his aid, and trusting that upon 
this general proposition there would be no 
ifference of opinion, he should simply 
; 8 the engagements that had been con- 
tracted.. In the greater number of trea- 
ties of subsidy which had been contracted 
with foreign powers, the subsidies had been 
granted to procure the active co-opera- 
tion of such powers in carrying on offen- 
sive hostilities against the common enemy. 
But in the present case, certain pecuniary 
succours were stipulated to be granted to 
a power not for the purpose of achieving 
conquest, but to enable that power to de- 
fend its own dominions, which were attack- 
ed in consequence of its steady attachment 
‘to British interests. Such a treaty of sub- 
sidy was not, however, unprecedented in 
‘its mature. A similar subsidy had been 
granted to the king of Prussia in the 7 
ears war. In other treaties of subsidy it 
had been usual to stipulate the amount of 
the force to be employed by the power 
subsidized, and the particular periods at 
which that force was to be brought into 
the field. Bat in the present case, as 
well asin the treaty of subsidy with the 
king of Prussia, to which he had just re- 
ferred, it had been thought unnecessary to 
clog the treaty with any such stipulation. 
The-only difference there was between the 
present treaty and the model on which it 
was formed was, that in the present in- 
stance government had reserved to itself a 
wer of controul, by making it payable 
im monthly instalments, which was not 
reserved in the other, the whole sum hav- 
ing been advanced to the king of Prussia 
at once, leaving him to dispose of it as he 
judged proper. ~The whole sum stipulated 
to be advanced was 1,200,000/. ; 100,000. 
of which had been already advanced out 


of the vote of credit of last year, he there- 


fore concluded with moving a Resolution, 
that 1,100,000/. be granted to his majes- 
ty, to enable his majesty to fulfil the en- 


contracted with the king of 
Wwe 


den, 


Mr. Whitbread rose for the purpose, not 
of objecting to a subsidy to the king of 
Sweden, but of declaring his’ sentiments 
respecting the actual situation of that 
monarch. Muchas headmired the fideli 
of his Swedish majesty; he did not think 
it superior to that which had been display- 
ed by Austria; and ifthe king of Sweden 
was reduced to the same situation in which 
both Austria and Russia had been reduced, 
by the pressure of the war, he did not 
think it would be any impeachment of the 
honour and character of that prince, if he 
were to conclude a peace as they had done. 
He was of opinion, that the wisest policy 


which the king of Sweden could pursue in 
the present circumstances, would be to 
conclude a peace with France. And it 


was highly important for the government 
of this country to consider, that by of- 
fering him an inducement to persevere in 
the war, it might be contributing to bring 
him into a situation in which he might be 
obliged to accept of terms of peace much 
more disadvantageous than those he might 
now obtain. He reprobated in strong 
terms that article of the treaty which sti# 
pulated that the king of Sweden should 
not conclude a peace, or even a truce, 
with his enemies, without the concurrence 
of this country. Either this article was 
meant to be observed, in which case it 
might be attended with ruinous conse- 
quences to that monarch ; or it meant 
nothing at all; and in this view he thought 
it highly blameable to bring such engage- 
ments into disrepute, by making them 
merely for the purpose of being broken. 
If it was binding upon one party, it was 
binding also upon the other; and would 
the right hon. secretary contend, that if a 
favourable opportunity occurred for this 
country’s negotiating a peace with France, 
and the advisers of the king of Sweden 
should object to our availing ourselves of 
it, the British government ought to consi- 
der such an interference as an insur- 
mountable obstacle in the way of nego- 
tiation? A similar engagement was con- 
tracted in the course of the last war with 
the king of Sardinia, by which we had — 
bound ourselves not to conclude a peace 
with France, but upon the express condi- 
tion, that he was to be reinstated in the 
whole of his dominions. This engage-_ 
ment was violated by the treaty of Amiens, 
and thus had brought disgrace upon the 
country. He did’ not mean to say, that 
we had aeted wrong in concluding the 
peace of Amiens, but he insisted that we 
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had acted extremely wrong in contracting 
an engagement which» we were then 
obliged to violate. Upon that article of 
the treaty, which stipulated, that an aux- 
iliary force shall be sent to the king of 
Sweden, he observed, that a rumour had 
gone abroad, that a large force was to be 
sent by government to the Baltic, and now 
it. was, reported that this expedition was 
countermanded.. He did not pretend to 
know the intention of the king’s ministers 
upon this.subject ; but the particular men- 
tion:made.in the treaty, of the king of 
Sweden keeping his flotilla in readiness to 
act, shewed that there had been some idea 
of co-operation on the part of this country ; 
a measure from which no good could pos- 
sibly result either to -him or tous. The 
hon, gent. next adverted to what he con- 
sidered as a great omission in the treaty, 
namely, that it contained no stipulation on 
the part of the king of Sweden to co-ope- 
rate in giving effect to the Orders. in 
Council, This omission he thought the 
more remarkable, as the treaty concluded 
in 1804 at Stockholm, between this coun- 
try and Sweden, did contain certain com- 
mercial articles; and he could not con- 
ceive, if his Swedish majesty’s dispositions 
were such as they had been represented, 
why some stipulation of the nature of that 
to which he alluded, had not been intro- 
duced into the present treaty. He was of 
opinion also, that it would have been bet- 
ter, that ministers should have applied to 
the house of commons from time to time, 
’ to enable them to grant such pecuniary 
' aid to the king of Sweden, as circumstances 
might require, than to ask the house to 
vote a large sum at once. If an Address 
had been moved to his majesty, he meant 
to have moved an amendment to that Ad- 
dress, in the spirit of the sentiments which 
he had now expressed ; but as he under- 
stood, that. it was not the intention of the 
right hon. secretary to adopt this mode of 
proceeding, he had himself drawn up an 
Address conformably to these sentiments, 
which he should move when the Speaker 
resumed the chair, for the purpose of re- 
cording his opinion. In this Address he 
expressed his disapprobation of that arti- 
cle in the treaty in which it was stipulated, 
that the king of Sweden should net con- 
clude a separate treaty with France ; and 
his surprize at the omission in some stipu- 
lations in the treaty on the part of Sweden, 
to. co-operate in giving effect to the Orders 
of Council; it also contained an opinion, 
that it would be better to vote pecuniary 


succours from time to time to the king of 
Sweden as circumstances might arise, t 
to vote a large subsidy at once. 


Mr. Secretary Canning put it to.the 


house, whether it would be liberal. and 
wise to dole out its bounty in small. and 
illiberal pittances as had been proposed. 
by the hon. gent. and whether it was not 


‘going far enough to make our assistance 


gradual, though it was not also arbitrarily 
bestowed. All that was meant by the 
article in the, treaty by which it was stipu- 
lated that Sweden should not conclude a 


separate peace was, that this should notbe . 


done without the consent of the British 
government. And as to the omission of an 


express stipulation respecting carrying in- 


to effect’ the Orders in Council, he. said 
that government had not only received 
the most. satisfactory assurances on this 
head, but that the Swedish minister in this 
country . was to be empowered by his 
government to arrange the details con- 
nected with this business, which could be 
more conyeniently done here than in 
Sweden. 

Mr. Ponsonby 
would have been better to have givena 
sum at once to the king of Sweden, pro- 
portioned to his claims upon this country, 
than to give him a monthly subsidy, which 


by inducing him to persevere in the con- | 


test, might lead eventually to his ruin 
He had never had but one opinion respect- 
ing the subsidies which this country had 
granted to the powers of the continent, 
viz. that it would have been better for us 
to make a voluntary sacrifice of some ad- 
vantages, than to have bestowed money 
in inducing them to enter into, or to per- 
severe in, a contest, the invariable result 
of which had been to promote the aggran- 
dizement of France. The wisest thing 
which ministers could do in the present 
circumstances, was to~advise the king of 
Sweden to make peace with France assoon 


as. possible: for even supposing, that in’ 


consequence of this event, that power 
should be compelled to join the confede- 
racy against us, her co-operation would 
be feeble and reluctant, and therefore 
much less formidable to this country, than 
after France and Russia shall have suc- 
ceeded in getting possession of all her 
means, and be thus enabled to employ 
them as they may think fit. +s ath 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, the present 


treaty was intended to enable Sweden to. 


defend herself, not by any instigation 6f 
ours, but, from a sense of the fidelity and 


_was. of opinion, that it 
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attachment which she had uniformly shewn 
to this country throughout the war, to 
assist her to make the best struggle in her 

wer to extricate herself from-the state 
into which she had fallen, from the cir- 
cumstances and events of the war, without 
atiy responsibility of ours. 

_Mr. Ponsonby said, he was glad to hear 
that the right hon. gent. allowed Sweden 
was brought into her present situation not 
by any persuasion of ours, but bythe 
events of the war: she had, therefore, no 
callon us. He was happy to find there 
did not appear to be in the mind of the 
right hon. gent. any wish to induce Swe- 
den to make an obstinate resistance. 

The Secretary at War cited the case of 
Portugal, to prove that no purchased peace 
could afford security against the arbitrary 
proceedings of France. Portugal had re- 


 peatedly purchased her neutrality, yet 


after all that country was seized and sub- 
dued by Buonaparte. As long as Sweden 
could defend herself, it was an advantage 
to Britain'as well as to herself to enable 
her to hold out. 

Lord H. Petty wished the money to be 
given to his majesty’s ministers in the 
shape of a vote of credit, to be by them 
applied according as they should find it 
necessary and proper to make the advances. 
The right of either party to make peace, 
ought to have been kept pinty free. 
Ifthe Orders in Council were to be the 


__ law, it was essential to take the best mea- 


sures for their complete execution. He 
had great satisfaction in thinking that this 
money was advanced to Sweden: merely 
for the purpose of defending herself and 
procuring peace, and not for the purpose 
of exciting useless and destructive wars. 


| The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it’ 


seemed to him that which way soever 
ministers had made the treaty, they would 
have been equally unlikely to meet with 
the approbation of the hon. gentlemen 
opposite ; for they all differed in opinion 
with ‘each other. The first hon. gent. 
thought it better to keep the money under 
the controul of parliament. ‘The second 
was for granting it all at once to buy a 
peace; and the noble lord came in be- 
tween these two extremes, and wished to 
have it as a vote of credit. In one part’ 


of the argument, they had contended, that 


Sweden could not :nake any ‘effectual 
struggle, but must ve compelled to make 
peace; and in anther they insisted, that 


_ if we wished to make peace, Sweden might 


refuse to do'so, and reproach for at- 
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tempting such a measure without her con- 
sent. He thought the very able and ample 
manner in which his right hon. friend had 
— the subject, was a suflicient elu- 
cidation of it, and was convinced ministers 
were not likely to have obtained the entire 
acquiescence of the hon. gentlemen oppo- 
site, let them have acted how they would: 

Mr. W. Smith thought that as this was 
a bare treaty of ‘subsidy, there ought not 
to be tacked to it any stipulations ‘about 
binding this country not to conclude peace 
but in concert with Sweden. He thought; 
at all events, that at the same time that 
those political negociations were going 
forward, there ought to have been a con~ 
vention for arranging commercial objects. 
_ The Resolution was agreed to, and the 
report was ordered to be received to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Whitbread then moved the follow 
"ng Address, which was negatived without 
a division: viz. « That an humble Address 
be presented to his majesty, humbly to 
represent to his majesty, that his faithful 
commons, always desirous of supporting 
the dignity of his majesty’s crown, and 
the faith of engagements contracted by 
his majesty with foreign powers, will make 
good the Subsidy granted by his majesty 
to the king of Sweden. Nevertheless, his 
majesty’s faithful commons feel it to’be 
their duty, to represent to his majesty, 
that in the present state of the contest with 
his majesty’s enemies, his faithful commons 
would have been better satisfied to have 
answered such calls for pecuniary aid as 
his majesty might have thought expedient 
to make upon this house, for the purpose 
of assisting the king of Sweden, under 
such exigences as his fidelity to G. Britain — 
may bring upon him, rather than to make 
any grant resulting from the terms: of ‘a 
specific convention. Humbly,to represent 
to his majesty, that his faithful commons 
have seen, with great concern, ‘by the 3d 
Article of the Convention with the king of 
Sweden, which his majesty has been most: 
graciously pleased to direct should be laid 
upon the:table of this house, that his ma~ 
jesty has bound himself < not to conclude: 
any peace or truce, or convention of neu- 
trality with the enemy, except in concert 
and by mutual agreement with the king of 
Sweden.’ <A species of engagement, 


which, as it appears to: his majesty’s faith~ 
ful commons, ought never to be entered 
into excepting upon the most mature de-» . 
liberation, and’when the relative situation’ 

of the contracting parties is far. different 
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from that in which G. Britainand Sweden 
now stand. That the:experience. of such 
contracts, made in the course of the late 
war with France, tend to prove that they 
cannot be binding on the weaker of the 
two contracting parties, because no man- 


ner of obligation can bind a state -to its | 


utter ruin; and inthe peculiar situation in 
which Sweden now stands, it appears to 
this house, but too probable, .that all the 
efforts of his majesty may not be sufficient 
to preserve her from submission to her 


_ enemies, whilst, on the other hand, the’ 


perseverance of Sweden in the contest, can 
in no way be beneficial to G. Britain, and 
the article in question may throw diflicul- 
ties in the way of negociation for the re- 
storation of the blessings of peace.—To re- 
resent to his majesty. the surprize of this 
ouse, at not finding in the Treaty sub- 
mitted to its consideration, any Article of 
Commercial Regulation between the tw 
countries. His majesty’s ministers having 
represented to this house, that the best 
hope of success, in the present contest, 
depended upon certain measures affecting 
the commerce of neutral nations, which 
are manifestly and avowedly impractica- 
ble without ‘the co-operation of Sweden. 
It was-natural to expect, that at a time 
when Sweden is to be defended with the 
blood and treasure of G. Britain, some sti- 
ena should have been required from 
her, that she would not render totally in- 
_ effectual the measure which his majesty’s 
~ ministers have repeatedly declared to be 
most efficacious, now remaining to be used 
against France.—That his majesty’s faith- 
ful commons are the more disappointed at 
this omission in the present Treaty, be- 
_ eause by the 5th Article of the Secret 
_ Convention entered into between his ma- 
jesty and the king of Sweden, and signed 
at Stockholm on the 3d of Dec. 1804, it 
appears that commercial arrangements had 
become matter of discussion between the 
two powers, and that ‘ New points, where- 
by the commercial interests of the two 
. countries might be more closely connected, 
were reserved for a particular act.’—In 
these circumstances his majesty’s faithful 
commons do freely grant to his majesty 
the supply necessary to make good the 


mise of his majesty’s royal word, but 
at the same time they deeply lament, that 
such engagements should have been en- 
tered into as may tend to embarrass this 
country in negociation : and, that stipula- 
tions are altogether left out, the omission 


of which may defeat the means now relied 
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upon by. his majesty’s ministers for the 
successful prosecution of the war.” 
(Jesurrs’ Bark The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer having moved that the 


house should resolve itself into a commit- 


tee on this bill, 

Mr. Whitbread repeated his objections to 
the bill, which he characterised as a most 
abominable measure, calculated only to 
hold the country up to universal execra. 


tion. It was the first attempt to put on 


the statute book any of those ideas which 
evidently shewed that the moral character 
of England had been gradually deteriorat- 
ing. One of those ideas was that infam- . 
ous one, some time ago so prevalent, that 
in case of invasion no quartér should be 
given to the French troops, but that they 
should be all massacred, or confined for 
life to work in mines and coal pits. The 
object of the bill was, like the old one of 
‘hedging in the cuckoo,’ impossible. 
Great quantities of bark were on the con- 
tinent, and he read a Parisian price cur- 
rent, to shew that bark was much lower 
in price there than what had been stated. 
There were, in this country, above a mil- 
lion of pounds of bark, which, in another 
sense of the word, had become a mere 
‘ drug,’ and it was impossible to sell it on 
any terms whatever. ‘This bark had been 
imported under licenses from government. 
Several persons had invested their whole 
property in this article, and had, in his 
opinion, a right to call on his majesty’s 
ministers to require that the public should 
take it all into their hands. Were they © 
to be consumed for the purpose of carry- 
ing into execution the vengeance of the 
country? Were they to be treated as’ 
shells, the explosion of which involved, 
their own destruction ? The bill united in 
itself detestable cruelty with absurd folly. 
He therefore opposed the Speaker’s leay- 
ing the chair. 
Sir C. Price defended the policy of the 
measure, and contended that it was per- 
fectly justifiable as a mode of warfare. 
To Sie certain knowledge, yellow bark 
had been purchased in London at 10s. 
r lb. and after having paid 30 per cent. 
insurance had sold for a considerable pro- 
fit in France. The withholding of this 
article must give a facility to the intro- 
duction of our manufactures, and in: this 
point of view the measure was most hu- 
mane, as it. tended to relieve the distresses 
of our manufacturers.. The opposition to 
this measure was part of that systematic 


plan of thwarting the measures of govern 
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ment, so undeviatingly pursued by the 
hon. gentlemen opposite, who, in addition 
to their proceedings in the house, had, by 
letters and otherwise, instigated the pre- 
sentation of petitions for peace. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor asked by what right 
the hon. aldermen accused any member 
of a disposition to thwart the measures of 
government. Such an insinuation should 
never deter him from expressing his senti- 


ments on any bill that might be submitted. 


to the consideration of the house. This 


_ bill contained a proposition most degrad- 


ing to the country, namely, to carry ‘our 
hostility into the chambers of the sick. 
He denied that any attempt had been 
made on his side of the house to promote 

etitions for peace ; on the contrary, they 
fad discouraged such petitions. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer entered 
into a general defence of the bill, which 
he contended was not more devoid of 
humanity, than the bill for prohibiting 
the exportation of cotton wool, or any 
other measure which must operate in the 
first instance most heavily upon the poor 
of the enemies country, and only circuit- 
ously on the government whom it was 
most desirable to affect. He repeated, 
that the evils would not be attributable 
to this country, for that the French govern- 
ment would always have it in their power 
to remove them by pursuing a reasonable 
line of conduct. 

Mr. W. Smith argued against the bill, 


‘which he contended would extend those 


evils by which war was rendered so_hor- 
rible, and would tend to re-piunge the 
world into a state of barbarism. 

Sir W. Elford defended the bill. The 
principle on which it had been opposed 
went to this length, that we ought to turn 
our artillery from the enemy, for a bullet 
‘was at least as fatal as a dysentery. We 
had a right to use every means by which 
the government of a hostile country might 
be induced to conclude a reasonable peace. 

Mr. S. Lushington said, that the princi- 
ple of the bill met with his most severe re- 

robation. 
have withheld from the French the cloath- 
ing which it was well known they had ob- 
tained from this country. 

Mr. Gordon defended the bill. . There 
was at present a depot of bark in this 
country equal to the consumption of 3 


_years; and he was convinced that France, 


and the other nations of the continent, 

must eventually resort to us for a supply 

of that article, 
Vou. X, 
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After some further discussion the house 
then divided, For the Speaker’s leaving 
the chair 92; Against it 29; Majority 63. 
The bill then passed through a committee. 

[ResoLuTION apPROVING THE ConDUCT 
OF THE SPEAKER.] Mr. Secretary Canning 
wished, before the house rose, to put a 
question to a right hon. gent. (Mr. Tier- 
ney) on the opposite bench. ' Feeling, as 
lie was persuaded the house also did, a 
very great interest in every thing which 
related to the conduct of the person who 
filled the Chair, and discharged its very 
arduous duties so highly to their satisfac-. 
tion, he could not reconcile it.t0 those 
feelings to have that conduct arraigned, 
without— 

Mr. Tierney said, he rose to order, and 
observed that there was no question be- 
fore the house. 
_ Mr. Canning contended, that by the 
practice of the house he was entitled to 
put the question he intended. The 
question was, whether the right hon. 
gent. in consequence of what had occurred 
in an early stage of the sitting proposed 
to give notice of any motion on the sub- 
ject? 

Mr. Tierney avowed that it was his in- 

tention in future to prevent that species of 
debate which was called conversation, un- 
less there was some specific motion be- 
fore the house, or some understandin 
established as to the latitude which shoul 
be allowed in it. He had felt the incon- 
venience of being interrupted, at a mo- 
ment when he was extremely anxious to 
rescue himself from the charge of incon- 
sistency. The attacks made upon him 
in that house by the right hon. gent. in 
perfect good humour, no doubt, he could 
have well passed by; but he felt some 
solicitude to obviate the impression which 
they might make out of doors, if they 
were allowed to go unrefuted. It was 
not his intention to make any motion en 
the subject, but to avail himself of his 
privilege, as a member of that house, and 
take the remedy into his own hands. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer detailed 
the circumstances attending the conver- 
sation, and inferred that the irregularit 
commenced with the right hon. gent.’s 
observations on what he termed the in- 
consistency of his majesty’s ministers. He 
felt it his duty to retaliate the charge, 
and here the conversation was stopped, and 
he conceived properly stopped, by the 
Chair. 

3 Secretary. Canning obseryed, that a 
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conversation of that kind became irregu- 
lar as soon as it was formally taken notice 
of. By the observation of his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Foster), who had said, that 
‘the conversation being at an end, he 
would move, &c.’ that notice had been 
taken, and the Speaker, in the impartial 
prosecution of his duty, was compelled to 
prevent the right hon, gent. from.proceed- 


ing. 

ey H. Petty maintained that his right 
hon. friend, by a rigorous exercise of the 
orders of the house, had been deprived of 
an opportunity of refuting a charge pre- 
ferred against him. 

The Speaker addressed the house nearly 
in the following terms:—My conduct 
having been brought before the judgment 
of the house, accompanied with no indis- 
tinct charge of partiality, I trust I shall 
be excused for offering a few words to the 
house on the subject. It has ever been 
the usage of the house, and it has been 
found a most convenient usage, to permit 

uestions tobe asked, tending to facilitate 
the arrangement of business. An occur- 
rence of this nature took place this day. 
The noble lord put a question to a sight 
hon. gent. to which question an answer 
was given. A right hon. gent. then rose, 
whose knowledge of the forms and cus- 


toms of the house induced me to presume, 
that he would not pass beyond the limits 
which the occasion prescribed. I find no 
difficulty in saying, more especially as 
that right hon. gent. has himself made the 
acknowledgment, that before the termi- 
nation of his address, he did pass those 


limits. The language which that right 
honourable gent. used called up a right 
hon. gent. on the opposite side, who re- 

lied to him. At that moment several 

on. membersrose. Had that which then 
took place not occurred, I frankly state I 
should have felt it my duty to have put an 
end to the conversation ; but when one’ of 
the hon. gentlemen who rose distinctly 
spoke of the conversation, no choice was 
left me on the subject. I therefore inter- 
rupted the conversation,.and on proceed- 
ing to read the orders of the day, a ques- 
tion being open, the right hon. gent. rose 
in his place, and_ declared that which he 
__ had just stated, This was the proceeding 
as accurately as I can relate it to.the 
house. I appeal to their judgment. whe- 
ther my eondact is liable to the. charge of 
partiality. It may be so, but if it is I 
own I am not conscious of it. Haying 


been four times raised by, the free choice 
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of the house to the Chair which I now o¢. 


_cupy, and in which I have sat for 7 years, I 


have the consolation to reflect, that this ig _ 
the first time that any imputation of such 
a nature has been ascribed to me. Iho 

that as long as it is the pleasure of the 
house that I should occupy the honourable 
situation which I now hold, I may remain 
free from such an imputation. | It is for 
the house to judge whether I am so free 
or not; and it is for the, house to declare 
whether they will in future allow the con, 
tinuance of that usage which has given 
rise to the present occurrence. When [ 
am instructed what is their pleasure, it 
will. be my duty to conform to those in. 
structions, and to enforce obedience to 
them, as well as to all the other orders of 


the house. The house will, I am sure, 


rdon me for detaining their attention so 
ood on a subject which I own has deeply 
ained me, although I am not conscious 
in the course which I have pursued, of 
having deservedly incurred the censure 
bestowed on me.—[Loud and reiterated 
cries from all parts of the house of hear! 
hear ! 
Mr Secretary Canning thought the dis; — 
cussion would not be satisfactorily termi- 
nated, unless the house came to some de- | 
claration of their opinion. He rose, there, 
fore, for the purpose of submitting a re- 
solution expressive of the high sense which 
the house entertained of the services of 
the right hon. gent. who filled the Chair, 
They were all witnesses to the ability and 
impartiality with which he discharged the 
arduous duties appertaining to it, in times | 
of as violent contentions of parties and 
turbulent debate as had ever occurred in 
that house. The right hon, gent. con- 
cluded with moving “ That this house does 
highly approve of the upright, able, and 
impartial conduct of the right hon, C. 
Abbot in the Chair of this house.” 
The Speaker having put the affirmative 
of the question in a very low tone of 
voice, and obviously much agitated, was 


answered by a vehement burst of Aye 


from all sides of the house. When he was 
about to put the negative branch, of the 
proposition, 

Mr. Tierney rose and said, that as, ap 
independent member of parliament, and 
anxious to preserve the privileges of, the 
British parliament, he felt himself, bound 


in honour to say ‘ No.’ 


The Resolution was then. carried as if 
by acclamation; Mr. Tierney. being, she 
only dissenting voice. 


i , 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, March 17. 


Baru Frecps Prison.) Mr. 
Siimner wished to know, whether it was 
the intention of the right hon. gent.’ to 
found any proceeding upon the petition 
which he had presented to the house; 
because if such was his intention, he would 
not take the business out of his hands. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that he had stated, 
when the petition was presented, that it 
was his wish that some enquiry should be 
instituted into the grievances complained 
of in the petition, by his majesty’s govern- 
ment, and that if some remedy was not 
speedily applied to these grievances by 
them, he should submit some proposition 
én the subject to the house. For this 
purpose he wished to give a reasonable 
time to ministers to suggest some remedial 
measure. But,. after what had happened 
on a former occasion, he had no great 
hopes from that quarter, and if nothing 
was proposed by them in the interval, he 
should bring forward some specific pro- 
position upon the subject in the course of 
next week. 

' Mr. Sumner had the fullest confidence 
in the government, and was sure the mem- 
bers for Middlesex would not lose sight 
of a matter that called so particularly for 
their attention. But the character of the 
magistrates of that county was involved, 
and his anxiety to do justice to these re- 
spectable men, could not give way to his 
deference for any person or persons what- 
soever. He questioned whether any steps 
that would be privately taken by his ma- 
jesty’s government, would satisfy the op- 
position. He thought it extraordinary 
that the petitioners, passing by the regular 
and proper modes of addressing their re- 
presentations to the magistrates at the 
quarter sessions, to the magistrates who 
formed the jail committee, and to the se- 
cretary of state for the home department, 
had come in the first instance to parlia- 
ment. He could attribute such a pro- 
ceeding to no other motive than a desire 
to obtain a bad popularity, by. exciting 
public clamour to the injury of the cha- 
tacters of others: Though the result of 
whatever investigation should take place 
would, he was well satisfied, be very far 
from substantiating the charges made, the 
petition would ‘yet remain on the journals 
an eternal libel on the magistrates of Mid- 
diesex. He adverted'to thé formerinquiry 
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into alledged abuses in the Cold Bath Fields 
Prison, by commissioners appointed under 
the sign manual. Though, from the cha- 
racter of those commissioners, there could — 
be no doubt that they executed their trust 
faithfully, yet, by their being appointed 
by the crown, a sort of prejudice and dis- - 
satisfaction had always existed with re- 
spect to their report, among the common 
people, whom it was most essential to sa- 
tisfy on this head. To guard against that 
evil consequence in the present instance, 
he intended to move to refer the petition, 
and the matters connected with it, to a 
parliamentary committee, to sit up stairs. 
Looking to the investigation which this 
committee would make, he would make 
no observation now on the matters charged _ 
in the petition; but with a view to thé 
further information of gentlemen, he 
would move, “ That there be laid before the 
house a copy of the report of the visiting 
magistrates of the county of Middlesex, 
to whom it was referred to inquire into 
the truth of the allegations of Mr. Sheriff 
Phillips and Alexander Stephens, with re- 
spect tc the use of falsé weights and the 
distribution of light bread, and other 
abuses in the Cold Bath Fields Prison.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
wish to throw any obstacles in the way of 
a thorough investigation of the pin of 
complaint stated in the petition, though 
he did not feel disposed to acquiesce in 
the proposition of the hon. gent. who had 
just sat down. The right hon. gent. who 
preserted the petition, had intimated his 
intention to wait till he saw what steps 
were adopted by the executive govern- - 
ment; and he had now to state that a 
commission was preparing, in which all 
the persons, now alive, who had been on 
the former commission, would be re-ap- 
pointed, and such names added, as he was 
sure, from their respectability, would give | 
satisfaction both to the house and the 
public. 

Sir F. Burdett confessed; that he stood’ 
in the predicament of differing in senti- 
ment with all those who had spoken upon 
the subject. In the first place, he pro- 
tested against the doctrine. of leaving the 
grievances of the people to be redressed 
by what one hon. gent. had pompously 
denominated ‘ his majesty’s government,’ 
or in other words, by the administration 
of the day.~ The hon. .gent. who had 
brought forward the present motion, seem- 
ed to entertain the most perverse notions 
of the nature of the petition, which it was 
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possible'to enter into the head of man. A 
yg resented. to that house praying 
r a redress of grievances on the part of 
the people, he had construed into a charge 
against the magistrates of the county; 
and the only reason he adduced for inquir- 
ing into the matter of the petition, was the 
vindication of the characters of the ma- 
— He contended, on the contrary, 
at the petition had nothing to do with 
the characters of the magistrates of the 
county, and if any of the magistrates were 
implicated, it was the committee at the 
head of which was Mr. Mainwaring, and 
whose duty it was to superintend the due 
execution of the regulations for the ma- 
nhagement of the prison. He was con- 
vinced, that if the house of commons did 
not appoint a committee of their own 
for the purpose of investigating the com- 
plaints: of the petition, neither the peti- 
tioners-nor the country would be satis- 
fied. The hon. gent. had thought fit to 
attribute improper motives to the petition- 
ers, because they-had not addressed them- 
selves to the secretary of state before ap- 
- plying to that hoase, but he thought that 
the business had been quite long enough in 
the hands of government. It was first 
brought ihewued in 1799, since which no- 
thing had been done to redress the griev- 
ances complained of, and he did not won- 
der that those who were subjected to them 
despaired of obtaining any relief from 
that quarter. Neither was he astonished at 
the objections which had been started to 
the appointment of a committee of the 
house of commons by the chancellor of 
_ the exchequer, aware as he must be, of 
what ae be the result of a public in- 
vestigation. Restricted as were the powers 
of the former commission, because it had 
no authority to make retrospective inquiry, 
and notwithstanding the long warning and 
time which had been given to the gaoler to 
prepare for their inquiry, it appeared from 
the report then made, that he had set at 
nought. the regulations of the magistrates, 
and the authority of the laws. And by 
the late report of the members of the grand 
jury, it appeared, that the prison weights 


were short of the legal standard; that in-~ 


_nocent men were confined in irons; that 
the gaoler was in the habit of whippingand 
beating the prisoners by his own autho- 
rity ; that he was in the habit of borrowing 
money, and accepting bribes ‘from the pri- 
soners; or, as the report expressed it, that 
the prisoners had found out the secret of 
suiting their proposals to the wants of the 
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governor. He had reason to think, that the 
governor’s daughters also were sometimes 
tempted beyond their power to resist, 
These were the least enormous of the facts 
that would come out on the investiga- 
tion. He hoped that the conduct of the 
inquiry would not be taken out of the 
hands of the right hon. gent. who had 
brought forward the business ; but above — 
all, he hoped that the importance of mak- 
ing a most complete and satisfactory in. 
vestigation would be felt. ’ 

Mr. Sheridan thought the proceedings of 
the hon. gent. who brought forward the 
motion, the most extraordinary he had 
ever witnessed. The hon. gent. on rising 
asked him whether he meant to bring for- 
ward any motion upon the subject of the 
petition which he had presented some 
time ago? He had replied, that it was his 
intention to make a proposition on the 
subject in the course of next week; but 
instead, on that account, of waving his 
motion on this evening, as he expected, he 
had now made precisely that motion which 
he intended then to submit to the house. 
Mr. Sheridan avowed that he was by no 
means fond of an inquiry into public 
grievances being conducted by a commis- 
sion acting under the authority of the 
king’s sign manual. He had no objections 
to the characters of those who had acted 
under the former commission; but they 
had not sufficient powers, and what was 
worse, the result of that inquiry shewed 
that the same attention was not paid to 
such a commission as was usually paid to 
the report of a parliamentary committee ; 
for certainly, upon the face even of that 
report, there were sufficient grounds for 
the removal of governor Aris from this 
office. He was by no means sure, there- 
fore, that the petitioners would be satistied .. 
with the appointment of another commis- 
sion under the king’s sign manual, from 
which so little advantage had accrued ina 
former instance. He should, however, 
make it his business to inquire, whether - 
they would be satisfied with sucha pro- 
ceeding, or not; and if they were not, he 
should still follow up his original intention 
of submitting a motion to the house in the 
course of nextweek. He had no objection 
in the mean time, that the paper moved for 
by the hon. gent. should be produced ;. but 
he sasttiontl a circumstance, to show how 
little weight any representation from the 
magistrates ought to have in circumstances 
like the present. A poor girl had 
a charge against a lawyer for a rape ;_ 
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‘ afraid lest he should be ruined, as he lived 


rson contrived by giving money, or by 
some other means of influence with the go- 
yernor, to get his accuser immured in a 
cold; damp cell, in which she was so scan- 
tily fed on bread and water, that when she 
came forward to give her evidence in 
court, she could neither speak nor stand. 
And the magistrates, after inquiring into 
the circumstances, had drawn up a repre- 
sentation, to which 16 signed their names, 
that the father of the girl was a poor 
button-maker, and that it was impossible 
that she could have been worse fed in 
rison than she would have been at 
ome! - 
Mr. Mellish expressed his astonishment 
that the report moved for was said to cor- 
réborate.the allegations of the petition. 
It, on the contrary, contradicted them, 
. both as to the getting the woman with 
child in the prison, and as to the weight 
of the bread. He preferred a committee 
of the house to a commission by govern- 
ment, because, he frankly owned, that it 
would be more satisfactory to the public. 

Mr. Swmner repeated his desire to have 
a parliamentary committee in the first in- 
stance, and proposed to read a list, which 
his hon. friend would find to be candidiy 

formed, 

Mr. Sheridan wished to propose a list of 
his own. In addition to the other cases 
of abuse, he would mention that of a fo- 
reigner, who was insane, and who had 
been beaten and confined to a cell. 

Mr. Mellish said, this foreigner, who was 
committed to prison for being a spy, was 
not confined to a cell, and there was every 
reason to suspect that his derangement was 
counterfeited. 

Mr. C. Wynne could say nothing as to 
the treatment of that foreigner, but his 
commitment was perfectly just and pro- 
per and it was necessary he should not 
eave this country, as he had information 
that would affect the lives of others. 

Sir F. Burdett said, that he could not 
g° the length of owning, that he should 

‘be perfectly satisfied though the report 
of the present state of the prison should 
be favourable, for he could not forget that 
Aris himself had confessed, that he had 
borrowed money of his prisoners, beat 
them, whipped them, and taken bribes 
from them. There was something mys- 
terious in the support which this gaoler 
had received. He was notoriously a bad 
character. A dramatist, he recollected, 
had exhibited a lawyer who had been en- 


trapped into a good action, as desperately 


by the badness of his character. Aris, 
however, had no occasion to be alarmed 
on this head. He had first embezzled the 
parish money, and then the parish put hiny 
in this situation in hopes of recovering it. 
This system of solitary confinement was 
one of the experiments established in con- 
sequence of the representations of the ce-. 
lebrated Howard. But it had completely 
failed in this instance, for the plaa had 
never been carried on under the regula- 
tions and restrictions which Howard had 
proposed. It would be better to revert 
again to the old constitutional system, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed, 
that there had been neglect somewhere, 
as nothing had been done upon the report 
of the former commissioners; but the ad- 
ministration had no connection with the 
gaoler. He thought that.a commission 
by seremnent was the best mode of pro- 
ceeding in the first instance. 

Lord Folkestone thought that, under the 
circumstances of this case, a parliamen-. 
tary commission would be preferable. 

Ir. Wilberforce said, that many happy 
effects had resulted from this system, 
though it might be liable to abuse. He. 
thought it would be better to take this 
matter out of the reach of party feelings, 
and submit it to such magistrates and others 
as had bestowed considerable attention 
upon the subject. He therefore prefer- 
red a government commission. 

Mr. Holford said, he had visited the pri- 
son, and found every thing in the best order. . 

Mr. W. Smith said, that there was some- 
thing mysterious in the circumstance, that 
nothing had been done upon the report of 
the former commission. He suspected 
that party feeling had had a great deal 
more weight than it ought to have had in 
that affair. He expressed his preference 
of the mode of a committee of the house. 
—Mr. Brand and sir John Newport also 
aruged in favour of a committee. The 
motion for copies of any presentment, &c. — 
was then agreed to. ‘ 

Mr. Sheridan then moved for a select 
committee to examine the allegations of 
By Saye and report to the house. 

e Chancellor of the Exchequer preferred 
acommission in the first instance, and would 
therefore oppose the motion. 

Mr. Whitbread declared his preference 
of the parliamentary mode. 

The house then divided on Mr. Sheri- 
dan’s motion: Ayes 50, Noes 74; Majo~ 
rity 24. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
AFriday, March 18. 
Sutes.] Lord Sidmouth brought 
’ forward the motions of which he had given 
notice, respecting the Danish ships cap- 
tured, or detained by our cruizers, previous 
to any declaration of war. He did not 
foresee thete would be any objection to 
the production of the accounts he should 
move for ; he only looked for them as the 
grounds on which to build a future and 
eral motion respecting these proceed- 
ings. The noble viscount concluded with 
making four distinct motions, the object 
_ of which was, to ascertain the number of 
. ships and vessels belonging to Denmark, 
- which were found and detained in the 
- British ports, previous to the issue of any 
-. QOrder in Council for their capture or de- 
terition ; also of the ships captured and 
brought in pursuant to that order, and 
that declaration of war ; also, of the num- 
ber of Danish ships that had been con- 


demned and confiscated, in consequerice | 


of the decisions of the courts of admiralty 
and of appeal; and of the number of ships 
whose case was now pending before those 
courts:—After a few words from the earl 
of Suffolk and lord Hawkesbury the mo- 
tions were agreed to. 

{Mutiny Brit.] The house resolyed 
itself into a committee on the Mutiny bill. 
On the clause being read for allowing men 
to enlist for life, 

- The Duke of Gloucester restated the opi- 
nion he had delivered on a former occa- 
sion, on the merits of the system of limited 
service. - It was a system almost univer- 
sally approved, not only by the ablest 
generals of foreign mations, but by the 


most experienced military men of this 


country. It was asystem that was gra- 
dually and that promised the 
fairest results. He was sorry that such a 
‘rhomentt as the present should be seized to 
ifiterrupt its progress ; and so convinced 
was he of the mtischiefs that must arise 
from that interruption; that he must beg 
- léave to propose as ah améndment, That 

the words ae the power of enlisting 
-for life, be left out of the clause. 

Lord Boringdon was a friend to the sys- 
tem of limited service ; but various rea- 
sons concurred to induce hii to agree to 
the clause, because it must be obvious that 
a yery different system was necessary with 
respect to our’ colonial and our home de- 
ferice. If the house but duly considered 
the extent and distance of our settlements, 
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they must be convinced that an enlistinent 
for seven years would by tio means an- 
swer the object with regard to the Co: 
loniés. 
“Lords King and Dathley supported the 
plan for limited service, and complained 
that the present clause was inserted in the 
bill only with an insidious intention to 
undermine it. _— 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire was con- 
vinced from experience that a mixture of 
the two systems, of limited and unlimited 
service, was best calculated for the Va- 
rious circumstances of the defence of the 
empire. 

arl Grosvenor was loud in the praises of 
the limited system. It alone could gain 
us the hearts as well as the arms of soldiers, 
and without their hearts, their arms would 
be of little avail, in the moment of diffi- 
culty and danger to which the country 
might perhaps be soon exposed. 
rd Melville took a retrospective view 
of the state of the army, and of tie: vari- 
ous plans that had at different times been 
devised for recruiting it. He disliked the 
frequent interference of the legislature in 


_what regarded our military establishment. 


In his opinion, it was best entrusted to the . 
care wid management of the chief exe- 
cutive magistrate ; and it was found of late 
to improve and flourish under the auspices 
of the illustrious personage to whose hands 
the sovereign had confided it. The coun- 
try never had an army so humerous and 
well appointed as that it had to boast of at 
the present moment: ard how was that army 
acquired ? Not by any one plan or exer- 
tion ; not by metaphysical recruiting, and 
a philosophical investigation of the moral 
propensities and habits of men ; but bya 
combination of various plans and various 
exertions, adapted to the nature and em- 
0 bs of men as they were to be found, 
and to the vatying situation and exigen- 
ciés of the country. Of all the plans to 
which the present flourishing state of the 
army night be ascribed, the Additional 
Force bill, and the énlisting from the sup- 
plementary militia into the line, he con- 
ceived to have been the most efficacious. 


But ds no one system or exertion had 
raised our military force to its present 
amount and perféction, so no one plan or 
eXértion would be sufficient to maintain it 
in that desirable state. A variety of ‘sys- 
tetis and exertions must conspire to ac- 
complish ‘this’ wished-for object: ‘He was, 


. 
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therefore, for blending and uniting the two 
systems, respectin the merits of which 
noble lords seemed to be so much divided. 
Lord Sidmouth agreed with the noble 
viscount, as to the advantages derived to 
the. army from volunteering from the 
militia, but, differed with him in his opi- 
nion as to the present system of enlistment. 
His, lordship entered, into a detail of the 
measures adopted for recruiting the army 
during the last and present wars; and 
contended that the system of recruiting 
now in operation was the only measure to 
which the late administration could look 
with confidence for keeping up the army, 
without resorting to. compulsory service, 
which, on every ground that could be 
stated, it was so desirable to, avoid. His 
lordship said he had entertained doubts as 
to the system introduced two years ago, 
though he had given it his support as. an 
experiment then necessary, in consequence 
of the failure of, the Additional Force act. 
That system, had succeeded, in the. most, 
ample manner, and had more, than, equal- 
led the ordinary mode of recruiting and 
the additional force bill put together. He 
was satisfied that the old. mode of recruit- 
ing would never be. sufficient. of itself, 
without some subsidiary system, such as 
the army of reserve. By. the new system 
we had procured a force better in quality, 
in stature, and in morals. He was, there- 
fore, of opinion that. any, thing which 
might & to deprive the country of any 
part of the benefit arising from the system 
of limited service must,be prejudicial, and 
ought to be avoided. 

e Earl of Moira shewed, in, a. con- 
trasted. point of view, the adva of. 
engaging men for a, limited,period of ser- 
vice, rather than for life, as affecting the. 
soldier himself and his family,; and, from 
a, view of the picture, gave a decided opi- 
nion in, favour of Mr. Windham’s system. 

The Earl of Westmoreland. denied, that 
there was any intention to put an_ end to 
the new system. All that was,sought by. 
the present, clause was, to give the old a 
established military practice a. fair and 
cine chance with, the system lately intro- 

uced. 

_ Lord, Holland said the house and, the 
country had heard a good deal of a, ship, 
by a.noble friend of his; (earl 
nhope) which. possessed the property, 
of sailing against wind and. tide., A 
ali that the system.of-a.right hon. gent. 
(Mr. Windham)had done;, his lordahip 
was convinced) no ‘adequate, idea of its 
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merits could yet be formed ; it had never 
yet got fair play; but had been obliged, 
at least during the greater part of its 
course, like the vessel of his noble friend, 
to sail against wind and. tide. 
_ The Duke of Gloucester replied to the 
different arguments which had been ad- 
duced in support of the clause ; which, on 
being put, was carried, and the amend- 
ment negatived without a division. 


HOUSE OF, COMMONS, 
Friday, March 18. 

[Petition FROM MANCHESTER RESPECT- 
ING Peace.] Colonel Stanley presented a 
petition signed by 50,000 persons, inha- 
bitants of Manchester and its vicinity, 
praying the house to address the king, to 
neglect no opportunity of entering, into.a 
negociation for peace ; and.to afford such 
relief as in their. wisdom might appear 
suited to the emergency of the case. The 
petition contained. a vivid description of 
the distressed situation of the persons whese 
names were subscribed ; and stated their 
conviction that their distress arose from 
the continuance of the war. 

Mr. Whitbread said that this petition, 
signed by 50,000 persons, in addition to 
the thousands who had petitioned before, . 
laid“a great weight of. responsibility on 
ministers, An insinuation had been thrown 
out, that some gentlemen. on his side had: 
had recourse to artifice, in order to en- 
courage these petitions. He knew nothing 
of any such artifice; and firmly believed, 
that this petition was wrung from the per- - 
sons, subscribing it by their distresses. 
The language of the petition was unex- _ 
ceptionable, and even highly respectful. 
Unless. ministers, therefore, shewed. a se~ 
rious disposition to enter into a negocia-, 
tion, it would be the duty of the house to 
interfere, and address the throne on the 
subject.—The Petition was. ordered »te lie 
on the table. 

[PETITIONS AGAINST THE ORDERS. IN 
ee Mr. Alderman. Combe moved 
the, consideration of the London, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, &c. petition, against the 
Orders. in Council. This was agreed toy 
and counsel was ordered, to be called in. 
Mr. Brougham was, heard at the bar, as 
counsel in behalf of the merchants, traders, 
and. others, concerned in the trade be- 
tween America. and this,country; and re- 
sident in.the city of London, and: towns: of 
Liverpool and chester. The learned 


counsel having. stated the case: ofthe peti-: 
tioners. with perspieuity-and conciseness, — 


| 
| 
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roceeded to call his witnesses. The 
rst was G. W. Wood, a partner in an ex- 


_ tensive cotton manufactory in Manchester. 


The object of his deposition was to prove, 
that the trade of that firm had consider- 
ably decreased in consequence of the Or- 
ders in Council. The next witness was a 
Mr. S. Phillips, whose testimony was to 
much the same purport. ‘The next witness 
was a Mr. Palmer, a clerk or agent to the 
house of Guest and Co. in America. — 
The learned counsel then stated, that he 
should next call Mr. Alex. Glennie, for 
the purpose of proving the interruption 
given to the course of the remittances be- 
tween this country and America, by the 
operation of the Orders in Council. Mr. 
Glennie was called accordingly, and un- 
derwent a long examination.—On the mo- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the further consideration of the Petitions 
was postponed to Tuesday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Saturday, March 19. 


[Protest on tHE Mutiny The 
Mutiny Bill was read a third time and 
passed. When the question for the third 
reading was put, earl Grey rose and said, 
that he should move that the words “ al- 
lowing individuals to enlist for unlimited 
service” be left out of the bill. His lord- 
ship said he did not mean to discuss the 
point, and only made the motion that his 
opinion of the clause might be inserted in 
the journals of the house. The motion 
was then put, and it was negatived with- 
out a division. 

- The following Protest was entered upon 
the journals.—“ Dissentient : Ist. Because 
the words proposed to be omitted, by es- 
tablishing an option between limited and 
unlimited service, effect an alteration in a 
system, the success of which has always 
appeared to us to depend on a long, scru- 
pulous, and uninterrupted adherence to 
the principles on which it was originally 
formed. The inducement held out to en- 
list, by limiting the term of service, is 
founded on no immediate bounty or reward, 
but on the hope’ of future and distant ad- 


vantages. A confidence in its stability is, : 


therefore, absolutely necessary to its suc- 
cess, and any alteration must tend to shake 
that confidence, and to create an appre- 
hension in the minds of the people, that 
changes from time ‘to time will be intro- 
duced, that faith to individuals will not be 


scrupulously maintained, and that the ad- 


vantages held out to them will become . 
precarious and uncertain, as well as remote, 
Nor are such suspicions likely to be allay- 
ed by the reflection, that the alteration in 
question was chiefly supported by persons 
avowedly hostile to the principle of limit- 
ed service, and that the arguments urged 
in favour of it in debate, were more calcu- 
lated to recommend a total subversion, 
than a modification or improvement, of the 
system so recently established.—2d. Be. 
cause the particular alteration, now adopt- 
ed, tends to counteract the beneficial 
operation of the original measure, by ren- 
dering complicated a system which it was — 
peculiarly desirable should be distinctl 
understood by that class of the communit 
from which our army is chiefly recruited, 
—3d. Because no necessity, arising from 
any failure of the system established in , 
1806, has been, or can be, urged in justifi- 
cation of the change now introduced. On 
the contrary, the marked preference given 
to limited service, by those who enlisted 
from the militia, under the act of last year, 
the general success, and above all, the re- 
gular and progressive improvement, which 
has hitherto attended the recruiting for a 
limited term of years, have exceeded the 
hopes, and confirmed the expectations, of 
the most sanguine of its supporters. —4th. 
Because the change is not recommended 
by any immediate advantage, nor adapted 
to any extraordinary exigency of the 
time ; but calculated solely, in the view of 
its supporters themselves, to surmount dif- 
ficulties at once speculative and remote. 
—=5th. Because the admission of soldiers for 
life tends to perpetuate the existence, and 
to aggravate the inconveniences, of that 
mixture in the conditions of service, which, 
when temporary and unavoidable, formed 
the most plausible objection to the original 
measure.—For these reasons we thought 
it hazardous to adopt a regulation, recom- 
mended by no motive of convenience, and 
liable to many serious objections; we 
were unwilling, hastily and wantonly, to 
interfere with what was apparently well; 
and we were anxious to record our disap-. 
probation of an experiment, which must 
disturb, and may, eventually, if not inten- 
tionally, subvert a system, calculated to 
produce a constant, ample, unoppressive, 
and cheap supply of recruits to the army. 
Signed) Vassall Holland, Grey, Jersey, 
issex, Cawdor.” 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, March 21. 
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[EXPEDITION TO CopennacrEn.] Mr. 
Sharp rose and addressed the house. as 
follows:—I am now, sir, to intreat your 
attention, and the attention of the house, 
to a motion of which I some time since. 


gave notice ; but, sir, in giving that notice 


then, and now in rising to perform the 

romise implied in it, 1 am afraid that I 
fase suffered myself to be too much 
influenced by irresistible feelings of dis- 
approbation respecting the expedition to 
Copenhagen, and by those of deep re- 
gret for its consequences, and too little by 
a proper ang to my own want of pre- 
tensions to that indulgence from the house, 
which I have risen to solicit. . I will not, 
however, sir, diminish that small claim to 
the accustomed generosity of the house, 
which every member may hope that he 
has not forfeited, by occupying one mo- 
ment-of its time with a topic that must be 
so little interesting to it, as the feelings 
and difficulties of an individual_—And 
yet, sir, the difficulties are neither few, 
nor inconsiderable, which must be sur- 
mounted by any man who has to request 
that the thoughts of parliament may again 
be directed to a subject already so fre- 
quently discussed in many of its parts, and 
on which most of the distinguished persons 
in this country have communicated the 
information which they had togive, de- 
clared the sentiments that they had form- 
ed, and detailed, too, at so much length 
and with so much ability, the arguments 
y which they supported such sentiments. 
Yet perhaps, sir, it may not be wholly 
useless, perhaps it may be very advanta- 
geous that parliament should be remind- 
ed, (though by me very briefly) of some 
of those facts, opinions and reasonings, in 
a stage of this important business, which 
it was impossible to omit, without. leaving 
the discussion. imperfect, and’ the. senti- 
ments of parliament undeclared.—But, 
sir, in truth these several debates, to which 
Tallude, have rather been of a prelimi- 
nary and preparatory nature, clearing the 
way fora final and solemn examination of 
the conduct of ministers, by which they 
have had the. courage to say (courage 
is not the word,. sir) that they have saved 
their country; but by which, in a trans- 
action of the greatest importance to the 


‘national character and interests, the for- 


‘mer may have obviously been disgraced, 


ahd the latter déstroyéd.—There are how- 
ever, sir, ather reasons rendering it high- 
ly proper to bring this. subject again 


before the eyes: of parliament, for mi- 
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nisters have thought fit in every debate 
to tell. us in a triumphant: and’ taunting 
tone, that what they have been doing 
has been sanctioned by universal approba- 
tion, This assertion, so loudly and ‘so 
often: repeated, renders it incumbent.on 
every man. who thinks himself and the 
public calumniated by this imputation, ‘to 
take every proper opportunity of deny- 
ing his concurrence, and of disclaiming 
any participation in the sanction sovskil- 
fully, but so unjustly taken for. granted. 
The public opinion, sir, to this effect, may 
conditionally perhaps have been expressed 
very early in this proceeding (though I 
am far from thinking that it has), but that 
opinion, if it even existed, has certainly 
changed most’ rapidly, and the conduct of 
ministers in acting without the 

evidence, or in suppressing that evidence, 
seems now to have occasioned an universal 
surprize and approba~ 
tion may have been ‘obtained by -false 
pretences, the conscience of the people 
may have been surprized’; they may have 
thought it but justice to ministers to pre- 
sume that they would. justify. their conm- 
duct, but, sir, we ought not to do the pub- 
lic the injustice to. believe, that they deli- 
berately approve this remarkable measure, 
unless it. be defended: by facts; that: are 
incowtestible, and by reasonings that are 
unanswerable, both proving its overruling, 
evident, irresistible necessity.—It is, sir, 
very easy to conceive that the capture of 
many ships of the line, and an arsenal of 
stores would, at first sight, be very strik- 
ing to the imaginations of the people-of 
this country, who feel at all times with 
such extreme sensibility whatever isscon- 
nected with the navy ; with the navy,’sir, 
at once the source. of their security and 
of their glory. But it would be libel- 
ing both their hearts and their under- 
standings:not to believe that they took it 
for granted, that information, imdubita~ 
ble information, would: be : afforded... to 
them, proving the urgent nécessity of ob- 
| taining these ships, and these stores, by 
besieging the capital, and destroying the 
inhabitants of a nation with whom, two 
very short interruptions excepted, their 
fathers. and themselves had been at .peace 
for centuries, and with whom our connec- 
tions had. recently increased in.a most 
markable .degree, producing incalculable 
benefits both to them and to ourselvea.— 
Sir, 1 could not congratulate his majesty 
on this success against bis, neighbour, and 
his I could, not participate: in 

4. 
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roceeded to call his witnesses. The 
rst was G. W. Wood, a partner in an ex- 


tensive cotton manufactory in Manchester. 


The object of his deposition was to prove, 
that the trade of that firm had consider- 
ably decreased in consequence of the Or- 
ders in Council. The next witness was a 
Mr. S. Phillips, whose testimony was to 
much the same purport. The next witness 
was a Mr. Palmer, a clerk or agent to the 
house of Guest and Co. in America. — 
The learned counsel then stated, that he 
should next call Mr. Alex. Glennie, for 
the purpose of proving the interruption 
given to the course of the remittances be- 
tween this country and America, by the 
operation of the Orders in Council. Mr. 
Glennie was called accordingly, and un- 
derwent a long examination.—On the mo- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the further consideration of the Petitions 
was postponed to Tuesday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Saturday, March 19. 


[Protest on THE Mutiny The 
Mutiny Bill was read a third time and 
passed. When the question for the third 
reading was put, earl Grey rose and said, 
that he should move that the words “ al- 
lowing individuals to enlist for unlimited 
service” be left out of the bill. His lord- 
ship said he did not mean to discuss the 
point, and only made the motion that his 
opinion of the clause might be inserted in 
the journals of the house. The motion 
was then put, and it was negatived with- 
outa division. 

- The following Protest was entered upon 
the journals.—* Dissentient : Ist. Because 
the words proposed to be omitted, by es- 
tablishing an option between limited and 
unlimited service, effect an alteration in a 
system, the success of which has always 
appeared to us to depend on a long, ‘scru- 
pulous, and uninterrupted adherence to 
the principles on which it was originally 
formed. The inducement held out to en- 
list, by limiting the term of service, is 
founded on no immediate bounty or reward, 
but on the hope of future and distant ad- 


vantages. A confidence in its stability is, : 


therefore, absolutely necessary to its suc- 
cess, and any alteration must tend to shake 
that confidence, and to create an appre- 
hension in the minds of the people, that 
changes from time ‘to time will be intro- 
duced, that faith to individuals will not be 


y maintained, and that the ad- 


vantages held out to them will become . 
precarious and uncertain, as well asremote, 
Nor are such suspicions likely to be allay. 
ed by the reflection, that the alteration in 
question was chiefly supported by persons 
avowedly hostile to the principle of limit. 
ed service, and that the arguments urged 
in favour of it in debate, were more calcu- 
lated to recommend a total subversion, 
than a modification or improvement, of the 
system so recently established.—2d. Be. 
cause the particular alteration, now adopt- 
ed, tends to counteract the beneficial 
operation of the original measure, by ren-— 
dering complicated a system which it was _ 
peculiarly desirable should be distinctly 
understood by that class of the communit 
from which our army is chiefly recruited, 
—3d. Because no necessity, arising from 
any failure of the system established in , 
1806, has been, or can be, urged in justifi- 
cation of the change now introduced. On 
the contrary, the marked preference given 
to limited service, by those who enlisted 
from the militia, under the act of last year, 
the general success, and above all, the re- 
gular and progressive improvement, which 
has hitherto attended the recruiting for a 
limited term of years, have exceeded the 
hopes, and confirmed the expectations, of 
the most sanguine of its supporters.—4th. 
Because the change is not recommended 
by any immediate advantage, nor adapted 
to any extraordinary exigency of the 
time ; but calculated solely, in the view of 
its supporters themselves, to surmount dif- 
ficulties at once speculative and remote. 
—5th. Because the admission of soldiers for 
life tends to perpetuate the existence, and 
to aggravate the inconveniences, of that 
mixture inthe conditions of service, which, 
when temporary and unavoidable, formed 
the most plausible objection to the original 
measure.—For these reasons we thought 
it hazardous to adopt a regulation, recom- 
mended by no motive of convenience, and 
liable to many serious objections; we 
were unwilling, hastily and wantonly, to 
interfere with what was apparently well ; 
and we were anxious to record our disap-. 
probation of an experiment, which must 
disturb, and may, eventually, if not inten- 
tionally, subvert a system, calculated to 
produce a constant, ample, unoppressive, . 
and cheap supply of recruits to the army- 


Cem Vassall Holland, Grey, Jersey, 
x, Cawdor.” eit 
WoUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, March 21. 
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{Exrepition To Mr. 
rose and addressed the house as 
follows:—I am now, sir, to intreat your 
attention, and the attention of the house, 
to a motion of which I some time since. 
gave notice ; but, sir, in giving that notice 
then, and now in rising to perform the 
romise implied in it, | am afraid that I 
lore suffered myself to be too much 
influenced by irresistible feelings of dis- 
approbation respecting the expedition to 
Copenhagen, and by those of deep re- 
gret for its consequences, and too little by 
a proper regard to my own want of pre- 
tensions to that indulgence from the house, 
which I have risen to solicit. : 1 will not, 
however, sir, diminish that small claim to 
the accustomed generosity of the house, 
which every member may hope that he 
has not forfeited, by occupying one mo- 
ment: of its time with a topic that must be 
so little interesting to it, as the feelings 
and difficulties of an individual.—And 
yet, sir, the difficulties are neither few, 
nor inconsiderable, which must be sur- 
mounted by any man who has to request 
that the thoughts of parliament may again 
be directed to a subject already so fre- 
quently discussed in many of its parts, and 
on which most of the distinguished persons 
in this country have communicated the 
information which they had togive, de- 
clared the sentiments that they had form- 
ed, and detailed, too, at so much length 
and with so much. ability, the arguments 
by which they supported such sentiments. 
Yet perhaps, sir, it may not be wholly 
useless, perhaps it may be very advanta- 
geous that parliament should be remind- 
ed, (though by me very briefly) of some 
of those facts, opinions and reasonings, in 
a stage of this important business, which 
it was impossible to omit, without. leaving 
the discussion, imperfect, and’ the. ‘senti- 
ments of parliament undeclared.—But, 
sir, in truth these several debates, to which 
Lallude, have rather been of a prelimi- 
nary and preparatory nature, clearing the 
way fora final and solemn examination of 
the conduct of ministers, by which they 
have had the courage to say (courage 
is not the word,. sir) that they have saved 
their country; but by which, in a trans- 
action. of the greatest importance to the 
‘national chatacter and interests, the for+ 
mer may have obviously been disgraced, 
ahd the latter déstroyéd.—There are how- 
ever, sir, other reasons rendering it high- 
ly proper to’ bring this subject again 
eyes, of parliament, for mi- 
OL, 
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nisters have thought fit in every debate 
to tell. us ina triumphant: and’ taunting 
tone, that what they have been doing 
has been sanctioned by universal approba- 
tion, This assertion, so loudly and ‘so 
often repeated, renders it incumbent.on 
every man. who thinks: himself and the 
public calumniated by this imputation, ‘to 
take every proper opportunity of deny- 
ing his concurrence, and of disclaiming 
any participation in the sanction so:skil- 
fully, but so unjastly taken for. granted. 
The public opinion, sir, to this effect, may 
conditionally perhaps have been expressed 
very early in this proceeding (though I 
am far from thinking that it has), but that 
opinion, if it even existed, has certainly 
changed most’ rapidly, and the conduct of 
ministers in acting without the nec 
evidence, or in suppressing that évide 
seems now to have occasioned an universal 
surprize and censure;—Sueh an approba~ 
tion may have been ‘obtained by «false 
pretences, the conscience of the people 
may have been surprized’; they may have 
thought it but justice to ministers to pre- 
sume that they would: justify. their con 
duct, but, sir, we ought not to do the 

lic the injustice to believe, that they deli- 
berately approve this remarkable measure, 
unless it be defended: by facts. that: are 
incontestible, and by reasonings that are 
unanswerable, both proving its overruling, 
evident, irresistible necessity.—It is, sir, 
very easy to conceive that the capture of 
many ships of the line, and.an arsenal of 
stores would, at first sight, be very strik- 
ing to the imaginations of the people-of 
this country, who feel at all times with 
such extreme sensibility whatever isscon+ 
nected with the navy ; with the navy,’sir, 
at once the source. of their security and 
of their glory. But. it would be libel- 
ing both their hearts and their under- 
standings:not to believe that they took it 
for granted, that information, indubita- 
ble information, would) be :afforded:..to 
them, proving the urgent nécessity of :ob- 
taining. these ships, and these stores, by 
besieging the capital, and destroying the 


inhabitants of a nation with whom, two 


very short interruptions excepted, their 
fathers and themselves had been at peace 
for centuries, and with whom our connec~- 
tions had. recently increased: in.a most re» 
markable -degree, producing incalculable 
benefits both to them and to ourselvea.— 
Sir, 1 could not congratulate his majesty 
on this success against his neighbour, and 
his I could: not participate. in 
4. 
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‘this wretched triumph; nor could the peo- 
»ple of England, unless they looked for 
‘such a.vindication ; for if they: had,. their 
joy would have been as absurd and as 


- dreadful as that of an infant delighted | 


with the blaze of its own garments on 
five... Sir, the burthen of proof lies heavi- 


dy on those who advised his majesty so to 
employ his navy and his army.—Every- 


“man must hold such an unprovoked breac 

Of! neutrality in abhorrence, unless it be 
.ananswerably justified, and those who 
shave bestowed upon it an approbation be- 
‘fore enquiry, are now entitled, are now 
-called upon to retract that approbation, 


‘unless they have proof that the necessity. 


-was*not to be resisted, and the violence 
‘motto be avoided. What, sir, has been 
‘the conduct of ministers? they seem to 
chave formed themselves into a Society for 
‘the Suppression of Papers. They have 


denied all :the»material documents, and 


shave only granted others to answer pri- 
‘Wate/purposes. They have denied to par- 
‘Hament what ought:to have been the ma- 
terials of their defence, and have com- 
-pelled us to bring them to trial without 
the evidence to: which we had a right. 
-Fhey stand at the bar, sir, by their own 
fault, under the strong, the natural preju- 
dice, that either their allegations are 
wholly unfounded, or that if. they do pos- 
.sess. any knowledge from which parlia- 


ment is excluded, that the effect of that | 


knowledge would have been to condemn 
‘and not to acquit them.—Sir, they must 
-be either ‘condemned or acquitted. Par- 
‘liament, as it values itsown character both 
‘abroad. and at’ home, must. pronounce a 
‘sentence on this transaction, and as scru- 
pulously, as if sworn to determine accord- 
ing to that evidence. ‘This country, sir, 
Europe, the world, expect that we shall do 
our duty strictly: And the world will es- 
teem or despise: parliament as it~ conducts 
itself on this great, this serious: occasion. 
—Sir, Lown tliat there is one discourage- 
ment: that I feel, for it is not possible to 
gonjecture what may be the result even if 
their ‘violence be condemned, since, un- 
happily, sir, we have too recent an experi- 
‘ence, that a verdict of guilty pronounced 
-by an awful tribunal may lead to reward; 
-a sentence* of condemnation, may be a 
title'to promotion. But, sir, l own that I 
am not discouraged by a recollection of 
the majorities that have hitherto. supported 


‘ministers, (although, sir, such is my 
‘reverence majority, and so. par- 


liamentary is its nature, that a majority 


of oné.is entitled to as much respect as of 


an hundred,) because, sir, fortunately we 
have lately learnt that a resolution sanc- 
tioned by the whole chorus of the ma- 
jority may be rescinded by the same ma- 
jority, and that papers denied when want- 
ed to elucidate the proceedings by which 
the safety and honour of England were 
endangered, will be granted, when an 

one of his majesty’s servants thinks suc 

papers are necessary to his own vindica- 
tion. Since majorities can so easily 
change their opinions for'such purposes, 
it is but treating them handsomely to sup- 
pose, that a similar change may take place 
when such a change is = a Fh by their 
duty and their consciences.—The facts of 
this astonishing event are few and striking, 
In a season of profound peace with Den- 
mark, and in truth at a time of increased 
communication and connection wit! that 
neighbouring kingdom, a large British 
army and fleet sail to the attack of its ca- 


pital, invest it, besiege it, fire it, bring 


destruction on its peaceable inhabitants, 
and finally obtaining possession of it, bring 
home all the ships in its harbour, and all 
the stores in its arsenal_—This is the trans- 
action which the ministers are bound to 
justify not only to the consciences of a 
majority of this house, but to the complete 
satisfaction of every honest man in the | 
nation, and every reflecting man in Eu- 
rope, since his majesty confesses in his 
declaration of the 25th of Sept. ‘ That 
‘ he owes to himself and to Europe a frank 
‘ exposition of the motives which dictat- 
‘ ed his late measures in the Baltic.’—And 
since he adds, feeling it to be a cruel ne- 
cessity, ‘ He did forbear as long as there 
‘ could be a doubt of the urgency of the 
‘danger, or a hope of counteracting the 
‘means and dispositions of. Denmark.’ — 
‘Whether such a frank exposition of the 
motives of the measure has been given: 
Whether every doubt of the urgency of 
the danger has been removed: Whether 
not a hope did remain of counteraction 
by.any but the violent means employed? 
—These are the questions, this is the 
issue which the house is now to try, and 
in trying it, the house ‘itself is on its 
trial, and every man in it too on his own 
trial, before the face of this country, 
of Europe, and of the world.—The Justi- 
fications dre, 1. « That France designed 
to obtain possession of the Fleet, by _ 
seizing Jutland ‘and Holstein. 2. That 

Russia had combined with France for this 
purpose. 3, ‘That Denmark had intrigued 
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with the enemy, and was hostile. 4. That 


Denmark though friendly, was unable to 


yesist.. 5. That the danger arising from 


these facts, was certain, urgent, and so 
extreme, as to create a case of urgent, 
paramount necessity, leaving his majety’s 
ministers no choice ; but, while it was yet 


time, to seize the ships, and that they 


might obtain them, to besiege and fire 


the city and destroy its peaceable inhabi- 


tants.’—1. Of the first there is no dispute 
—It is saying nothing to say that France 
is hostile, ambitious, active, unprincipled, 
ready to break all laws divine and human, 


to obtain her purposes. This we know, 
_and knowing, have not hitherto dreaded her 
‘power, or so dreaded it, as to. take, till 
lately, cruel and impolitic counsel of our 


fears.—Violent and intemperate as the 


ruler of the French is, it may be said of 


him as it was of Philip of old, that in one 


respect, you may never doubt his veraci- 


ty: you may always believe him when 


he threatens. Yet even in using this plea, 
‘his majesty’s ministers have contrived to 


put themselves in the wrong, or at least to 


_ vender themselves subject to contradic- 


tion, by stating in the declaration that 
they had positive information of the 
enemy’s determination, which assertion 
the Crown Prince mentions with indig- 
nation, as founding the attempt on mere 
vague rumour, and pretended informa- 
tion— The whole amount, too, of the al- 


— information, extends only to their 


making preparations for collecting a force. 
—2nd. ‘ That Russia had combined with 
France, for the purpose of putting the 
fleet into the possession of France.’—See 
declaration against Russia, p. 4. and Mr. 
Canning’s dispatch 28th Sept. p. 9. Of. 
this combination the only proofs offered 
are, an assertion.that such a confederacy 
formed part of the secret arrangements 
at Tilsit ; and another assertion, that in- 
formation to this effect had arrived from 
Portugal.— This intelligence could not 
have arrived in time to occasion the ex- 
pedition ; nor is it to be depended on, 
since it came from that Portuguese minis- 
ter who had misled us in his communica- 
tions to a former ministry, respecting the 
arrival of the French at Bayonne. This, 
sir, is distinctly and directly contradicted 
both by Russia and by France; and such 
-aconfederacy is utterly inconsistent with 
the conversation that took place between 


the emperor of Russia and lord Hutchin- 
son. Lord G. L. Gower vindicates our 


' eonduct towards Copenhagen, by alledg- 


ing the intention of France, and the posi- 
tive data he had of such intentions, but 
he says nothing of the confederacy ; and 
speaking of this vindication in a subse- 
quent dispatch, he says, ‘ that so far from 
concealing the reasons which produced 
that expedition, he had declared them 
with the utmost frankness.’ In Mr. Secre- 
tary Canning’s reply to the dispatch of 
2nd Sept. he says that his ‘ majesty entire- 


a approved of the answer returned by lord - 


L. Gower to general Budberg’s note, 
on the subject of the operations at Copen- 
hagen.’ Lord G. L. Gower also in ano- 
ther dispatch, states expressly ¢ that it was 
sometime after this that the 
considered itself as having triumphed.’ 
—But, sir, the dates alone are sufficient 
to destroy the credibility of the pretext, 
and with its credibility to destroy too all 
our pretensions to veracity and justice. 
The treaty was signed on the Niemen, on 
the 8th July, and the order for the sailing 
of the expedition was on the 19th. It is 
remarkable, too, that the object of this 
expedition had been announced’ several 
days before in more than one newspaper. 
The collection, too, of so extensive an ar- 
mament required much previous exertion, 
and much previous time; nor will any fa- 
cilities. arising from former preparations, 
account for the early embarkation. This 
plea, however, has not been supported by 
refusing papers, &c. and has been aban- 
doned. Russia was at issue with the de- 
claration on a question of fact, and his 
majesty’s ministers have run out of court 
afraid to’ stand trial—On the whole it 
it seems to be believed that his majesty’s 
ministers might have received some intel- 
ligence to the supposed effect, ‘but that 
they found themselves deceived, after hav- 
ing largely rewarded the informant, and 
that having used the allegation as a pre- 
text, it was not possible to own that they 
had been duped:—3rd. But, Denmark has 
been charged with having been caught 
intriguing with Russia and France, and 
with having been guilty of collusion. Sir, 


the ministers in advancing this charge, . 


which was so soon abandoned, seem to 
have acted on the base principle of giving 


others a bad name, that we may ‘save _ 


ourselves the trouble of dog them justice; 
and the same unjustifiable motive seems 
to have actuated them in charging her 
also, more generally, with bearing an hos- 


tile mind to this country. Thehon.se- - 


cretary endeavours to prove it from the 


conduct of the Danes im 1801, (ascribed 


rench mission. 
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in the declaration only to an inability to 
resist the dictation of Russia and France,) 
and from their joining the armed neutra- 
dity in the American war.—Now, ‘sir, it is 
not denied that Russia was concerned, or 
rather was the principal: in both these 
-hostile acts, and yet we properly enough 
-confided in her subsequent treaty with us, 
and. hostility in .Bohemia and Poland, 
-against France. Were we to reject her 
‘aid; or at least to place no reliance on it, 
_ because she had thought fit to be jealous 
of our maritime superiority, to shew dis- 
‘gust at some of the exercises of it, and to 
combine for its diminution? - But, while 


- the hon. secretary was consulting history 


‘for past proofs of present hostilities, why 
-did he stop so short? If he had but gone 
to the Heptarchy, he might 


- found irresistible evidence of the hostility 


of Denmark, and of the propriety of re- 
, Venging on the Danes, our contemporaries, 
the injustice we had sustained from their 
forefathers. Sir, there is undoubtedly 
Some. levity in such a remark, but the 
‘right hon. gent. must be the last to com- 
plain of the introduction of levity into 
-mportant affairs, and indeed it is very dif- 
Aicult to treat such arguments in a grave 
-Manner, or to honour such frivolous rea- 
“sons with the ceremony of serious confuta- 
tion.—Not satisfied entirely to rest the proof 
of this hostility on such feeble grounds as 
these, the respectable authorities of lord 
Grey and Mr. Garlike have been intro- 
duced to support this accusation against 
the Danes: to both of whom have been 
imputed declarations of their belief in 
this supposed hostility. It is unnecessary 
for me, sir, to comment ‘on the peculiar 
mischief that may arise from encouraging 
any minister to be at once so communica- 
tive a member of parliament of extracts 
from documents to answer a purpose in 
debate, and so reserved a minister when 
the whole. of the documents are wanted 
by parliament to.enable it to judge of the 
necessity of a new war; because, sir, 
the futility and unfairness of such an im- 
putation have been abundantly shewn b 

the subsequent defgnces of the noble lord, 
and by subsequent proceedingsin this house. 
It is enough now for me to state, that 
neither the noble lord, nor our minister at 
the Danish court, did, in their dispatches, 
‘express any opinion of the sort that has 
been imputed to them. Iam well aware 
that here, sir, there are topics of censure 
against the right hon. gent. which are 


fruitful enough and would be .tempting, 


were it not that these circumstances have - 
undergone a separate and serious discus. 
sion here, have mcurred a solemn reproof 
elsewhere, and were it not also that I have 
no pleasure in dwelling upon the miscon- 
duct of that right hon. gent. of such ex- 
traordinary talents.—But, sir, in reference 
to the letter of lord Howick to Mr. Rist, 
I must say, that a most unstatesmanlike 
and illogical use is made of dispatches, if 
controversies of a commercial kind, how- 
ever warm and eager, are to be considered 
as indications of a disposition to fixed 
political hostility, of a determination to 
aid the French in their endeavours, not 
merely to humble but to annihilate this 
country, to extinguish the light of the 
world, to beat down the head of the Pro- 
testantism of Europe, and, as I might have 
called it, before the fatal expedition which 
is the subject of our consideration, the 
bulwark of civilized society, and the last 
assertor of the humane and beneficial laws 
of nature, and of nations.—Sir, there is a 
peculiar, an allowed irritability to such 
commercial discussions—something of the 
spirit and of the haggling, and chaftering, 
even of the pettiest traders whose inte- 
rests are at stake, enter into the discussion 
between the powers themselves, and have 
never before been considered as evidences 
of an alienation in our political relations, 
—-If such disputes are to be taken as evi-’ 
dence of an intention to go to war, we 
never can hope to be at peace; and here, 
sir, | cannot but observe that many of the 
commercial regulations in France and in 
other countries of which we complain, 
they have an undoubted right to make 
even in peace.—But, sir, here too I need 
not content myself with observing that 
ministers have not offered even the sem- 
blance of proof; for here, too, there. are 
not wanting presumptions, and proofs of a 
positive kind, tending to discredit wholly 
this unfounded charge against the Danes.— 
In the first place, no such charge is made 
in the Proclamation issued by lord Gam- 
bier and lord Cathcart, noris any such made 
in the Declaration, which only slightly 
intimates that Denmark might be hostile, 
because she was once before engaged ina 
hostile. confederacy.—The encampment, 
too, of their forces in Holstein, where 
they might be of use against France, and 
in Zealand, where we might be expected, 
is another presumption, and not to be re- 
conciled to the supposition of her having 
engaged in any confederacy against’ us. 


She had not made any demonstrations 
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with her navy, which continued just in the 
‘same state of preparation in which it had 
been for nearly half a century, nor could it 
have been ready for sea, in less than six 
or eight weeks. Her merchant ships were, 
too, chiefly in our ports, or in the seas 
which we command, and her sailors were 
distributed over the world, but mostly 
‘in our employ and in our power. Even 
our West India ships have been chiefly 
manned by Danish sailors, our native sea- 
men having been constantly impressed 
into his majesty’s service, so that mer- 
chants can scarcely retain even the ship’s 
apprentices, and too frequently even the 
masters themselves are carried off. There 
are, indeed, a few invalided men from our 
ships of war, and here and there a single 
landman who wishes to go to sea;_ but all 
the remainder of the mercantile crews are 
Portuguese, or Swedes, or Danes; of the 
former a few, of the Swedes more, but in- 
comparably the most have been Danes. 
And this, sir, has been the fact for many 
years. I leave the house to judge the im- 
portance of this fact, both as it affects our 
power of retaining them in case of hosti- 
ity, and as it leaves little doubt of the tem - 
ers of the seamen themselves. They 
ave, indeed, for more than ten years 
been half Englishmen, and the Zealander, 
Holsteiner, and Norwegian sailors have 
become almost as much attached to this 
country as to their own.—It so happened, 
sir, that at the time of the expedition sail- 
ing, most of those Danish ships were here 
which bring the summer importation, and 
carry away those articles of our manufac- 
‘tures and colonial produce, which they 
- want for their autumn trade and their 
winter consumption. It is usual for the 
Danish merchant or captain who order 
these goods, to give to the manufacturer 
_ or dealer a credit on the merchant here, 
to whom the sale of the imports has been 
consigned. — Of the merchants one of. 
the:most extensive and respectable is the 
‘Danish consul, and to him freqent appli- 
cations were. made by the manufacturer 
or dealer for his opinion as to the proba- 
bility of war, and prudence of preparing 
the goods.—So slow, sir, was this gent. 
to believe that hostility would ensue, that 
I know. that he steadily persisted in ad- 
vising the captains to be tranquil; and the 
tradesmen to go on, although ‘his own 
interests and that of his correspondents 
must have been deeply injured by such 
advice, if founded on errori—And- now, 


sir, 1 am come to the consideration of that 


case of ‘ urgent, imminent, paramount, ir- 
resistible necessity,’ but it is gene; vanish- 
ed, and has left no traces. I can find no 
substance left, not enough to set up even 
as a man of straw, that | might combat it. 
For, sir, every failure of the reasons as- 
signed for each separate cause of dread, 
the abandonment of the plea derived from 
the alledged articles, or engagements, or 
arrangements at Tilsit, from the charged, 
but abandoned collusion and hostility of 
the Danes; as well as the deficiency of 
proof even as to their inability when aid- 
ed by us and by the Swedes, all these are 
so many props taken away from the sup- 
port of that crazy building, the fortress 
of the arguments of ministers, namely, 
that the danger to this country was cer- 
tain, extreme, and imminent, and the pos- 
session of the Danish ships the only means 
of averting it, creating together a case 
of urgent necessity, leaving his majesty’s 


‘ministers no choice, but, to use their own 


words, while it was yet time, to seize the 
fleet and stores, and in order to obtain 
them, to bombard the capital and destroy 
its inhabitants.—Sir, but as to the case uf 
necessity, it is my sincere opinion, that 
had the danger been made out, the neces- 
sity could not.have been inferred, and this, 
I know not how, seems to have been too 
much taken for granted even by those who 
deny, and justly, the existence of such-ne- 
cessity. .We look too much at our own 
fears, and too little at the other link of the 
chain, the means of delivering us from 
danger by the possession of the Danish 
ships and stores. This latter part of the 
necessity we have never been suffered to 
dwell upon, but it has been hurried away 
from our contemplation almost as soon as 
it has been offered to it. Ministers have 
the courage to say,’as I have already ob- 
served, that they have saved their country, 
because they have seized the ships ina 
way much more likely to endanger than to 
secure us.—They say they have worked a 
miracle, but, alas, there are no believers. 
—Saviours of their country !—They have © 
at least the reward of virtue, although 
without its merit, for it seems that they 
are happy in their own approbation.—But 
these are vain boastings to conceal their 
fears, and vainer self praise to conceal their 
humiliation.—Sir, we have not got posses- _ 
sion of the fleet of Denmark—the fleet— 

the fleet of Denmark, this is the constant 


-boast.—We have only the ships, the ear+ 


casses, while the living, animating, princi- 


ple has escaped from our grasp—andis gone 
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to assume some new and terrible form in’ 
-aid of our bitterest and most powerful ene- 


mies.. We. have left: behind us, the real 


rous: enemies, the sailors, the har- 
bours, the docks, the resources of Den- 
-mark; and we have obtained the hulls of 
ships, valued at less than one quarter of 
the sum which is the usual estimate of our 
efficient vessels, and we have lost what 
might have been, must have been ours, 
had not. our affairs been mismanaged. We 
have lost in Zealand the outpost which 


_ must have been the impregnable defence 
of this country.—-Sir, the words and the 


-imagesare not pleasant, but I know-not how 


-.else to illustrate the exploit of ministers, 


than by saying that they have taken the 
empty purse and a few copper coins, but 
have leit the silver and gold for a more 
Mextrous and sagacious robber.—Sir, in 
the Declaration, and in, the Speech, and 
in the Proclamation, and in the arguments 
_of ministers, after the most. earnest and 
patient examination, I can find nothing 
‘but what is frivolous and unproved, but a 
constant reference to the power and inve- 
‘teracy of France. Still some flourishing 
-declamation against the inveterate enemy, 
though less than heretofore pressing against 
him the charges of being a violator of the 
Jaws of nature and nations. ‘This one ar- 
nt is to serve the same purpose, that 
.of supplying the deficiency of all others. 
-Is the argument from the secret articles a 
little the worse for being exposed to ex- 
amination ?—A tirade against France and 
her misdeeds is the resource;—is the 
f of the < hostility,’ &c. of the < ina- 
bility,’ &c. Still the same dish in every 
-course.—Beef at top, at bottom, and on 
each side, hot, cold, and réchauffé; and 
aleclared, like brother Peter’s crust, to be 
.at once fish, flesh, and fowl, though nothin 
more than the old half-eaten mouldy morse 
on which this house has been fed, or rather 
starved, forso many years past. This fear is 
at war with our honour, trade, constitution, 
and with our security.—-I own, sir, that 
cherein I have discovered some proof of 
the sincerity of ministers, in their belief 


and fear of that extreme danger which 


they assert :—for fear, sir, confounds the 
disturbs the: imagination, 
-and suggests counsels the most absurd or 
the most mischievous. It magnifies what. 
is little, and almost creates what does not 


exist. It sees giants in windmills and en- 
ehanters in flocks of sheep. It has so 


subdued the minds of his majesty’s coun- 


sellors, that, like the painter who bad | 


painted an infernal spirit, they have been 


driven out of their senses, by the image of 


their own formation.—Sir, had we lost 
our confidence inthe navy of G. Britain, 
since its great and glorious victories at 
Trafalgar, and under sir Rd. Strachan, and 
at St. Domingo? Was England in such 
danger in 1805 as that we then had 


sthoughts of seizing on all the means of 


defence? Is it a correct account of the 
state of the public mind then, and of the 
apprehensions of the ministers at that time, 
that we were trembling for our safety, 
because the combined fleet was at Cadiz, 
No, sir, all that was then wished for, and 
prayed for, was that which then did hap. 
pen, the coming out of the hostile navy, 
and all that.was then expected, was what 


did then take place; a great, decisive, 
and honourable victory.—Sir, it seems to - 


me, that is a clear, intelligible, decisive 
answer to the plea of necessity ; but itis 
clearer than the light of a summer’s day, 
if we attend to the great, the inestimab 

the necessary addition to our force, or di- 
minution of our fears, which is said to arise 
from the . possession of the spoils of Den- 
mark.--Saviours of their Country !—Are, 
then, the valour and the discipline of the 
navy, the valour and the discipline of the 
army, the valour and discipline of the 


-militia, the patriotism. and the numbers 


of the Volunteers of so little value? Are 
the virtues that animate these our real 
defendérs, these our real saviours, of so 
little value, that they stand in need of 
a little fraud in the administration to eke 
them out, and render them equal to the 
defence of England? They say, they 
have saved their country, by depriving 
Buonaparte of these. ships.\—They have 
stunned the lion, and not killed him.—No, 
sir, this is not the way to lay the gigantic 
enemy in the dust.—Were, however, sit, 
this supposed case of ‘ necessity,’ support- 


ed by reasons less entitled to our contempt, 


than those which have been urged, I must 
own that I think that there is one conside- 
ration which, in a sound and well reason- 
ing mind, it would have been difficult to 
snrmount.—I trust, and I believe, that in 
declaring my trust in this, that I shall not 
be confessing a vain, romantic, and un- 


substantial faith, but a solid, serious, and 


well-founded conviction —I own, sir, that 
I cannot believe that such a change, such 
an awful change, has taken place in the 
world, as to render a breach of the law 
of nations, and a violation of neutrality, 


the necessary means of security, for-® 
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-great and noble nation. It has never yet 
and I am as confident, as I can 
be of the existence of any being superior 
to man, that England would not have 
been annihilated, if she had preserved the . 
maxims of good faith. No, sir, no future 
historian of this country will ever write 
as its epitaph that she might have pre- 
served her independence, or her rank, if 
she had been unprincipled, and unjust.— 
But the ministers say that they have pre- 
eedents in the conduct of their: prede- 
cessors, and they alledge the examples of 
Lisbon, Alexandria, and the Dardanelles: 
and here, sir, it is remarkable that they 
seem to have other views for searching 
into the events.of that administration, than 
the flippant reason assigned on a former 
occasion. It was said with great and repre- 
hensible levity, that the task of the present 
ministers was in one respect easy, that they 
had nothing to do, but to look into the 
measures of their predecessors in order 
that they might adopt measures directly 
contradictory. Here, sir, they seem to 
have had other purposes in research: they 
seem to have wanted to steal a little sense 
for their exercise, to have sought for 
examples to follow, and not to avoid, 
but unawares to have fallen into the course 
which they pretend to pursue, for surely, 
sir, contrariety, direct opposition, are the 
only relations that exist between the attack 
on the Dardanelles, and the precautionary 
measures taken in the Tagus. In the 
former they sent out positive directions to 
the admiral not to take any measures till 
the minister informed them that war had 
taken place; and then what was the fleet 
to do? to enforce the performance of the 
treaties and engagements of the Turks 
with our ally. And at Lisbon! they did 
not bombard the city, destroy its:inhabit- 
ants, and’ convert an ally into an enemy; 
did not take possession of it, and then 
abandon it; in their Instructions they only 
gave orders to secure the fleet in the 
event of a possible case, of the actual in- 
vasion of Portugal by the French, and the 
actual refusal of Portugal to receive aid 
from us, and to contend with the enemy. 
—But, sir, all this is merely a fresh in- 
stance of that mode of defence to which 
they have resort on all occasions.— A smart 
recrimination on the last administration. 


_ This practice has been resorted to by the 


present ministers to an extraordinary de- 
~ Whenever a distinct accusation is. 

rought“against them, they immediately 
reproach their predecessors with some 


similar error or job.— What, sir, is this 
to the house of commons? what is it to 
the country. It is indeed a most conveni- 
ent mode of defence for those who have 
no other to plead. It is a good scheme to 
divert from their own misconduct the at- 
tention of the public, who are too apt as 
unskilful sportsmen to hunt the drag with 
as much eagerness as the game. It isan 
evident advantage to those who have 
many errors and many jobs to defend, 'to 
find, or to invent» some inadvertence, 
which, however inconsiderable, may be 
used as a justification against any enormi- 
— criminals but must escape, if 
they had a right to their acquittal by giv- 
ing evidence of the infirmities of the jury, 
and of the judge. Some people never 
think themselves right, but when they 
think others in the wrong. | If, sir, the last | 
ministry have been guilty of misconduct, or 
of meanness, bring forward the charge, let 
the trial commence. This is what they ask, 
and the denial of this justice is a pretty 
clear proof of the futility of the accusation. 
Sir, this would: be to defend forgery by 
saying, sir, you write your humble servant 
to a letter. I scarcely talk with a mem- 
ber of either house who does not com- 
plain of this.- But, sir, this mode of de- 
fence has another effect, and I fear one of 
equal value in the estimation of those who 
employ it, and has become habitual like an 
instinct. ‘ It keeps up the profligate cry, 
that all public men are alike ; all are in- 
terested rogues. It tends to degrade the 
house of commons, and the men distin 
guished in the country by their fortunes; 
education and public spirit. Here, sir, 
daily appears that favourite object of all 
administrations, but of two very short 
ones. In this policy the ministers for 
more than 40 years have been always stea- 
dy, always persevering, however fluctuat- 
ing and trusting fer — measures to the 
expedients of the day. In this policy, 
for more than 30 years, always, I fear, toe 
successful, unfortunate as they have been 
in losing the objects of all their wars, and 
all their negociations. Sir, I have follow- 
ed the ministers through their defences, 
and though I cannot praise their discre- 
tion, or compliment them on their success, 
Isee something to approve in their taste 
and dexterity. One likes to see gentle- 
men profit by theirreading. Itis an esta- 
blished rule in criticism, that. the stile of 
a composition should be suited to the sub- 
ject, that. when: the latter is great, and of 
high import, theformer should be elevated 
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and dignified, but when the matter is’ 
mean and poor, the manner of treating it 
should be humble and low. Sir, they. 
have well suited their justification to their 
case, for the case is not more atrocious 
than the justification is shabby, prevaricat- 
ing, and inconsistent. It varies like a hill 
of ‘sand in the wind; but, sir, it is need- 
less.'to stay to enquire whether these in- 
consistent, contradictory, belligerent pleas 
are five, or six, or more or less ; enough is 
clear, that they rely on none who venture 
on so many ; that thinking many defences 
better than one, they set up such as are 
contradictory. Like the well known story, 
they attempt to prove two alibis lest one 
should fail. They seem to think that 


many sophisms are equal to one good 


argument, or that arguments should be 
suited like patterns of dress to different 
tastes-and different purposes. One reason 
to critical, inquiring, uninfluenced Europe, 
another to a credulous, confiding, docile 
majority.—-Indeed, their justifications (like 
Quixote’s balsam, that would only cure 

dubbed 
a knight,) are of no value but in the esti- 
mation of their own right and Jawful ad- 
herents, and will not go down unless 
take in‘a mixture sweetened by a little 
gratitude for past favours, or a little ex- 
pectation of future ones. It-has been said 
by an ancient writer that the augurs in 
Rome could not meet to inspect the en- 
trails, or feed the sacred chickens, without 
smiling at each other, and I am much 
sutprized that his majesty’s ministers, 
with such a defence as theirs, can turn 
round and look their majority in the face 
without laughing. Indeed they should 
use their friends with more respect, and 
should at least appear to believe their own 
justification before they ask of others to do 
so. ‘Si vis me flere dolendum est primum 


ipsi tibi’ is a rule as good for eloquence in 


: renee as for poetry in the theatre. 


thas examining the trivial, discordant, 
contradictory, and unsatisfactory pleas 
of ministers, I can see but little, except. 
their variety, to recommend them. They 
are so'unsound that being exposed to the 
air they crumble into dust.—This, sir, is 
the wretched Sate which their case 
makes when stript to the naked truth; and 
now I may ask the three questions 


which ‘I stated early. But if, sir, there 
are doubts, and many doubts of the 
affirrrative of these questions, what then 
is the situation to which ministers have 
reduced this great. and generous na- 


tion? What then are the characteristics 
of this measure? Sir, it is most painful, 


‘however necessary, to be compelled to 


find that there is so unanswerable a case 
against ministers, because they have had 
the power to sully, with their own, the 
character of their country. It would be 
useless however, to hope that Euro 
would be deceived, if we would not en- 
quire, that we could escape from the con. 
sequences, because we desired not to un- 
derstand the nature of the proceedings, 
Since our conduct at Copenhagen will be 
understood by Europe for our humilia- 
tion and injury, let us be acquainted with 
its nature for our reproof and reforma- 
tion :—let us endeavour to understand its 
injustice and its impolicy, that we may 
repair the former, and avoid the latter. 
I know, sir, that topics of this kind are 
not popular in this house ; that a sort of 
contempt is entertained for all discussions 
of right and wrong ; that we like to hear 
of our power, and not of our duties ; ‘and 
that many, even the youngest men among 
us, treat these considerations with ridi. | 
cule: but, sir, this is not only far from 
honoyrable, it is also far from safe. Con- 
vinced as I am, that injustice is only ano- 
ther name for impolicy. Viewing any 
transaction rather in its general conse: 
quences, than in its immediate mischiefs 
to the perpetrators, I cannot but hear with 
— apprehension, such invitations, as we 
ave heard of late, to despise the rules 
and maxims of good faith, sanctioned: as 
they have been hitherto by our own pros 
fessions, and by our own practices, lest 
such a scepticism should lead, not only to 
ignominy, but to ruin.—There seems to 
have grown up of late a disposition to 
consider all political morality as an in 
cumbranee in real affairs, and we have Te- 
cently heard them ridiculed in this houseé, 
as fit only for the schools, but unfit for the 
guidance of parliaments, and of minis’ 
ters.—And here, sir, I cannot but regret 
that in this new school, the sages and doc 
tors are our youngest men.—Young men, 
in. whom we expect, and rather wish to 
find some generous mistake, some grace 
ful enthusiasm, some attachment to the 
principles, ‘which, if well taught, they 
must have learnt both from their friends, 
and their tutors.—I am ready to acknow- 
Iédge, and to praise the prematurity of 
their talents, and to own that their under- 
standings have none of the imperfections 
of their years, but, sir, in their whens 
and in their principles, there seeins to, 
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an équal prematurity —Sir, they have 
lived long in a little time, there is no 
youth in their minds: no spring in’ their 
years.—They have had the ill fortune, 
éven if their present opinions were cor- 
rect, to have lost too soon the cheering 
illusions of life, and I should wish them 
to believe that if such opinions as they 
have rejected, were only prejudices, that 
removing such prejudices is like tearing off 
one’s skin that we may feel the better— 
But, sir, these ancient rules are riot absurd 
prejudices, nor is our practice of late right 
to try how nearly we can go to the edge of 
right and wrong without passing over the 
awful boundary. It is better, sir, to keep 
at a safe distance: for my part, I own, 
sir, that I cannot consent to go so nearly 
to the verge of the precipice. My head 
is not strong enough to stand there, and to 
survey, without giddiness and terror the 
abyss of disgrace and destruction below. 
One cannot help feeling an unwilling- 
ness to discuss truths so self-evident, and 
so important, to which our obedience 
should be habitual, and implicit. There 
is a want of respect for them, even in de- 
fending them: the controversy neces- 
sarily throws ah air of doubtfulness over 
truths however certain and venerable. 
It is saying nothing, to say that there are 
exceptions to such generalities, for there 
are very few, and when they occur they 
bring'the evidence of their necessity along 
with them. Necessity, if it comes at all, 
comes like an armed man, and _ resistance 
is foolish and impracticable-—There may 
be doubts, as to nice and difficult cases, 
but we know, we certainly know, where 
the truth lies, as we know where about 
the sun is in the heavens, although clouds 
prevent his appearance. It is not true 
that there exists the supposed war be- 
tween theory and practice, between rea- 
soning and life. Theory may be foolish, 
may be inapplicable, and theorists may be 
silly or wicked, but philosophy is no more 
to be accountable for the errors of philo- 
sophers, than religion is answerable for 
the errors of priests. In the latter case, 
luckily, we have learnt to make the dis- 
tinction, but we have still to learn to make 
it in the former.—But, sir, the authority 
of this new sect, of this prevalent heresy, 
eee not arf us ie our convictions. It is 
an old and worn-out sophistry, patched up 
and vamped, and for the 
sent occasion. ‘The laws of nation’ are 
as trug as if they had never-been dis- 


puted, and all we'can say is, that we must | 


Vor. X. 


‘pity those who dispute them. 


The at- 


tempt cannot injure even -the surface of 


such solid truths, and the impression will 


pass away like the effect of breathing on 
polished silver.—A slight mist that va- 
nishes in a moment.—Ignoranve alone can 
call such opinions in question, and igno- 
rance, we know, is given to despise what- 
ever she does not understand. An un- 
taught man can see in a book only inky 
unmeaning scrawls, where an instructed 
mind reads the sublimest truths, or the 
most affecting eloquence.—I should, sir, 
however have rejoiced to say, that no au- 
thority greater than that of violent party, 
or ministerial speeches, had lent it’s coun- 
tenance to these dreadful doctrines. No 
man of humanity, nor of honour, can read, 
I should think, without shuddering, two 
passages put by ministers into the Decla- 
ration against Denmark. That his ma- 
jesty has long carried on a most unequal 
contest of scrupulous forbearance. against 
unrelenting violence and oppression. That 
it was time that the effects of that dread 
which France has inspired into the na- 
tions of the world, should be counteracted’ 
by an exertion of the power of Great 
Britain.’ Combining, sir, these passages 
in the Declaration with the principles 
avowed by ministers, and their advocates, 
it seems that, serious as the facts are which 
we are now considering, that the principles 
of British policy are to be lowered down to. 
our practice, or rather degraded below it’s 
level "Mea in general are said to become 
attached to their principles as they do to 
their children, by the sacrifices they make’ 


to them, but we, sir, seem to look back on’ 


our past scrupulosity with regret, and to. 
consider all the years of our adherence to. 
good faith, as so much time thrown away 
and lost.—We are more unwilling that. 
others should be knaves, than that we 
should be such ourselves.—So, then, it 
seems, that after contending with vio-. 
lence and injustice, for fifteen anxious 
years, we are grown weary of the honour- 
able conflict, the noble task, with which’ 
all Europe rings from side to side—We 
are fatigued by an adherence to the prin-. 
ciples and practices of our ancestors, and’ 
have begun a race of iniquity with our’ 
antagonist, now that he has so long got 
the start of us. As we are making sich 
good speed, it is fit that we inquite whe-" 
ther we are in the right road, or whether’ 
we have forsaken the beaten path and are’ 
wandering, God knows whither! into track- 
less” and dangerous” quagmires.’ 
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It is fitting that we should pause before 
we learn this new alphabet of meanness 
and mistake, for if we say A, we must say 
B also, and must go through to the last 
letter. An admission of such principles 
as are now avowed, is unbounded in its 
consequences, It is not a sudden gust, 
but the steady trade wind, that will carry 
us out of our course into unknown seas 
aud unforeseen periis. Bad precedents are 
1e most dreadful legacy we can leave to 
those that follow us. They are ‘ hareditas 
damnosa,’ like the bequest of Mirabeau 
to his friend when he left to him the pay- 
ment of his debts; we cannot get rid of the 
liabilities, we cannot cut off the entail— 
‘for nations, sir, in this world have that 
future existence, the belief of which is so 
necessary to prevent individuals from pre- 
ferring the present tempting violence to 
the future and, permanent reward. The 
nation of next year and next century 
must reap the harvest sown by the nation 
of this year and this century. The crimi- 
nality of the fact is limited in its extent 
and duration, and perhaps in it’s conse- 
*quences.—But, sir, to preach violence and 
rapine, to affirm that there is no rule for 
human action but the interested judgment 
of those who happen to have power, this, 
sir, this is striking a blow at the heart of 
society. Such a doctrine must be felt in 
every age, andin every country. Itis ab- 
solving and proclaiming a general pardon 
to all the tyrants of the world; for which 
will not plead state necessity? It is un- 
speakably important to be correct in our 
opinion on such subjects, for the happiness 
and tranquillity of millions are concerned. 


-—To make a mistake, here, in the law 


that keeps the earth from being a desert, 
and man from being a wild beast, is most 
momentous. The law of nations is an ex- 
traordinary code, and has most peculiar 
properties. It is extreme!y penal,—.it in- 
forces it’s sentence by fire and. sword, 
in letters of blood, and generally in the 
blood of the innocent.—In this happy 
country we require of a penal law that 
the delinquency should be incontestible, 
and that the interpretation should be 
favourable. But in national law there is 
no public that we now seem to fear, and 
it is left without tribunal or sanction. We 
eem to haye forgotten not only our sense 
of honour, but our reasonable fear of re- 
taliation and reyeage:, our insular situa- 
tion renders us peculiarly, liable to the 
temptation of departing from this law, for 
we can scarcely need the protection that | 


4i 


itvaffords. If loss accrues, the only ef- 
fects are pecuniary. How far this secu- 
rity has operated, it is dreadful to think, 
and how long we may be permitted to 
be secure, it is as dreadful to doubt.— 
Indeed, sir, some symptoms of compunc- 
tion or uneasiness have been expressed, 
by one right hon. gent. of whom I am 
glad to entertain the same opinion, that 
is entertained by his friends; however 
frequently the tides and currents of public 
affairs may accidentally carry him away 
from the straight course : and he described, 
sir, this business with a very appropriate 
epithet, in calling it a heart-breaking one, 
Supposing the feeling that dictated this 
expression to be serious, he must be aware 
that so small a grain of perfume cannot — 
sweeten such a mass of cffence. I take it 
for granted that his colleagues, too, will 
claim their share in these tender feelin 
for the sufferings of the Danes, and for. 
the wounds given to British honour, and it 
must have been a most amusing, as well 
as a most edifying sight, to have seen the ° 
cabinet assembled on the final decision 
of this business. What a mixture of po- 
licy and morals, of fortitude and tender- 
ness! what a display of white handker- 
chiefs when they signed the fatal counsel. 
Yet alas, sir, all this reluctance proves but 
little for their characters, and only classes 
them with that destructive, inexorable ani- 
mal, which devours his prey with his 
eyes full of tears. Different as their cha- 
racters are, they ultimately concurred in 
the shameful advice ; and the pharisee 
and the publican surrendered their doubts 
to the same temptations.—Now, sir, as to 
the impolicy of the measure. In_ the 
first place, we who were at the head of 
the ore of Europe, and perhaps of 
its affections, as France unfortunately 
was at the head of its power; we have 
uandered all. the accumulated character 
of centuries, inone act of prodigal and 
mistaking violence, and if we are incapa+ 
ble of lamenting the injury done to our own 
feelings, and to the principles of justice,. 
we still must regret our loss of character, 
as the loss of power and_ influence, 
Even Chartres agreed that he would rea-. 
dily .give a fortune for a good charac- 
ter, because he could get a much, larger, 
fortune by means of it.—But, sir, there, 
are better reasons; for in politics.as in ma- 
thematics, the straightest line is the short- 
est,.and political questions you may 18, 
truth judge of the character of a transac-. 
tion, by its consequences... Our injustice, 
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in Russia was strong and discontented, 
and that the force of public suffering from 
the rending asunder of our ancient ties of 


connection might have spoken out so forci- | 
bly, as to influence even the emperor 


and violence are a fresh proof of an old 
femark; that the vices defeat their own 
purpose: a man addicted to sensual plea- 
sure, fills his body with pains; and a 
vain man ‘becomes ridiculous: so does 


our violence tend to weaken our influence’ 


and power, and not to increase them. In 
this case, sir, we may infer the real cha- 
racteristics, the atrocity of the measure 
by its innumerable evils, as you judge of 
the fury of a storm, by the wrecks it has 
thrown on shore.—I shall not mention the 
trade of the Baltic and of Denmark, great 
as it was, both in imports and exports, but, 
I shall just advert to the three purposes of 
the imputed confederacy, enumerated in his 
majesty’s Declaration: 1.'To shut the Sound 
against us. 2. To exclude us from our 
commercial, and indeed all other connec- 
tion, with the continent. 3. To seize the 
Danish navy —The last, so far as regards 
the ships, and some. of the stores, alone 
we have prevented, but we have effectual- 
ly surrendered the former two: for the 
carcasses of the ships, and a few stores, 
most dearly bought, even in a pecuniary 
view, by the expences of the expedition, 
of which the wretched, the scandalous 
inventory is on your table, we have sur- 
rendered both the first objects, in shutting 
ourselves out of the Sound, and from the 
continent. We have given up the sailors, 
docks, and harbours; we have lost an an- 
cient, useful, and neighbouring ally, of 
the same religion, and governed by the 
near relation of the illustrious family on 
our throne. We have laid the certain 
foundations of a deep, incurable, imperish- 
able hatred in the Danes, to be taught 
them in the nursery, to be confirmed and 
revived every time they pass through the 
marks of our violence on their capital, 
on their palaces, and their altars. —We 
have exposed Sweden, for how can we 
hope to defend her, exposed as she is on 
the east in Finland, and on the south in 
Sweden itself. We have alienated Russia, 
_for after lord Hutchinson’s statements, 
and even after lord G. L. Gower, we can 
have no doubt that the emperor’s hosti- 
lity previous to our bombardment of Co- 
siya was reluctant, and would have 
een languid, but since that unfortunate 
and unpriacipled affair it has become 
hearty, and will be vigorous. In the first 
cases we might have expected tardy and 
ineffectual force in the field, and on the sea, 
and ill-executed prohibitions of our trade. 
. —They have alienated Russia, for if there 


was @ probability that the English party 


himself, powerful as he is. How easy 
have we now rendered it, for his ministers 
to excite popular indignation against us? 
how easy now for the French party to 
suppress and silence the friends of the 
English ?—But, say the dispatches of thé 
ministers at the Russian court, and say the 
ministers here, thé symptoms of returning 
confidence appeared after the intelligence 
had arrived at the court of St. Petersburgh: 
If this be so; if the court of St. Peters- 
burgh is of so peculiar a character as to 
be pleased when its influence is braved, its. 
allies conquered, and its purposes defeated, 
what a pity that the connection between 
that court, and our ministers, was broken, 
since the latter, judging from the remarka- 
ble passage in the Declaration, are so will- 
ing, so determined in future, to conciliate alf 
our allies, by acts-of violence, fraud, and 
rapine.—-Why, sir, did we not further 
conciliate her by seizing the squadson 
that passed us? But, sir, to be serious;. 
since such is the determination of the 
present administration, instead of regret- 
ting, we should rejoice that we are at 
last left without an ally to betray, and 
without a neutral nation on the earth to 
pillage and destroy. The value of our 
connection with Russia is inestimable, and 
here we have an unexceptionable proof, for 
in one dispatch of the secretary of state it is 
urged that the ¢ only chance of safety for 
‘ what remains of Europe, depends on the 
renewal of a good between 
‘ England and Russia.’ —And, sir, from 
the interesting conversation lately pub- 
lished, between a noble lord, then on an 
important mission, and the emperor, it is 
easy to perceive the profound and mis- 
chievous impression, produced on the em- 
peror’s mind, by this unexpected and 
outrageous transaction. AsI have already 
intimated, the emperor’s reproaches ex- 
press at least as much sorrow and regret, 
as they do indignation, and a determination 
to obtain satisfaction.—W hat, indeed, can 
be more just than his imperial majesty’s - 
observation, that now we have gone be- 
yond the outrages of the government of 
the French, that we had now justified 
all their proceedings, and that if such 
proceedings were admissible, there is 
an end to all relations between state 
and state, that anarchy had begun, 
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perhaps, more prejudicial t 


and that all were at. liberty to do as 
they pleased.—Sir, the ruler of the French 
is an able player at the terrible game of 
hostility, he not only plays his own game 
‘skilfully, but he plays well to the blun- 
ders and faults of his antagonists. In one 
fatal transaction we have furnished him 
with an answer to all our manifestoes, de- 
clarations, and invocations: of the Supreme 
jeing to. aid our cause.—If we speak of 
he capture of our ministers, the violation 
of neutral territory at Anspach, of the 
murder of the last hope of the Condé fa- 
mily ;—his reply will be, ‘ but you besieg- 
ed Copenhagen.’ Ifwe call for vengeance 
on his head, and réproach him for the blood 
that he spilt inSwitzerland, forthe subver- 
sion of their peaceful governments, and 
-the destruction of the freedom, the inde- 
pendence and the lives of its virtuous in- 
Pabitants, he again can answer, ‘ look at 
home, you justified me at Copenhagen.’ 
—If we call for indignation to descend on 
is head, because of his revolutionary 
rauds and violences in Italy and Egypt, 
ie will again reply, ‘and you, you be- 
sieged and fired Copenhagen, and stole its 
navy. Alas, sir, what with the conduct 
of ines and England, the ancient tran- 
quillity of Europe is disturbed, never to be 
restored, and all nations must hereafter, 
whatever be the distressing expence, what- 
ever be the horrible inconveniences, stand 
as it were in arms, and perhaps in Europe, 
as in the turbulent and disorderly go- 
vernments of Asia, the husbandman must 
sow and reap with arms in his hands, 
Now, sir, though this answer is not eflec- 
tual for his vindication; it is effectual to si- 
lence, disgrace, and humiliate us. He 
pe do more: he. will feel relieved 
rom those embarrassments, which some 
gard to the opinion of Europe threw in 


- his way, when he permitted Austria to 


retain possessions which he wants, Prussia 


to keep, and Italy to be divided into some- 


thing like kingdoms. Why not add Spain 
and Portugal to hiskingdom ? The great- 
est mischief that the vain and unprin- 
cipled Louis xiv.th brought upon Europe 
was the necessity of preserving peace by 
the ¢umberous and burthensome aid of 
immense standing armies. This necessity 
isnow most grievously increased by France 
and by us, and no place accessible by 


land deems itself secure from her: so in. 


future can none accessible by sea, repose 


as heretofore in unarmed security. But, 


sir, its effect in discouraging this nation, is 


its encou- 
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ragement of France, Russia, and Denmark, 
in their hostile attempts. Many eloquer 
exhortations have. been published in ever 
form, inciting the people to bear all bur, 
thens and brave all dangers cheerfully, in 
defence of their wives, their children, 
their sovereign, and their religion. Wi 
the people of this country hereafter, for. 
et that the Danes, too, at Copenhagen, 
Rad wives and children, their. soverei 
and their altars, to defend against ns, the 
invaders? Will no recollection’ of our 
violences in Denmark Jie heavy on our 
spirits, when called upon to resist the 
violences of the enemy, retaliating upon 
us, Is there no change now in the spirit 
that animates both the parties in this ter, 
rible contest? Will not the hostile 
myriads on the opposite shores feel an in; 
crease of ardour and confidence, now that. 
they are called upon to revisit on us the 
aggressions of our own fleets and armies? 


Will not this gallant people feel some lit. 


tle abatement of that confidence in their 
own just cause, and in the protection of 
Heaven, which in all our papers, our pul, 
its, our tribunals, and our parliaments, 
oe been held forth as the most rational 
and steady principles of -reliance and se; 
curity? Alas, sir! the scene is now 
changed, and if any man now hearing me 
thinks that this is a light matter, or that 
these moral causes are mere pretexts, and 
have no influence on mankind, I pity 
from my soul his ignorance of human na- 
ture,.and his mean mistaken conceptions 
of the motives that actuate it. It was, 
therefore, no rash, romantic, inconside- 
rate declaration that was made by a right 
hon. gent. whose talents and wisdom 
are far above my praise, (Mr. Wind- 
ham) on a former occasion, that he would 
rather that Buonaparte should have the 
ships manned as they would be by. disaf; 
fected crews, and equipped by a reluctant 
government, and that we should haye 
preserved our character, and our influence 
over the mind of Europe. When I think 
of the little we get, and of the much we 
lose, I cannot help despising the folly as 
much as detesting the injustice of our cal- 
culations. To rob a little, as we have 
done, is to be weak, as well as unprin- 
cipled ; take all or take nothing, and leave 
not the injured man a weapon to hay 
himself... We have taken y the trade 
fraud and violence, too late, for the robb 
in possession has the advantage of us: our | 
are the miserable gleanings, but his the” 
full harvest of spoil and iniquity —Sir, 
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have beard praises: bestowed on what is 
called the vigour of ministers: with such a 
want of regard for the interests of human 
nature, and with such a short sighted policy, 
inactivity would almost be a virtue. But, 
sir, a vain desire to be doing something, 
a restless passion for celebrity, a desire to 
eke out their want of reputation by some 
shewy noisy act, has misled them ; and,sir, 
jt is unfortunately as. hard to obtain a fair 
fame and an honest popularity, by wisdom 
and by talents, asit is easy to gain notoriety 
by extravagance, and excessive atrocity. 
They seemed determined to engraft their 
names on some striking action, and they 
have had recourse to injustice, that they 
might attract observation.— sir, 
though it requires great patience, perse- 
yerance, and wisdom, to raise the fabric of 
a fair character and of great influence in 
Europe, yet the madness or incapacity 
of a few vain men in power can lay it in 
the dust in a few moments. Though one 
begins this subject with indignation, one 
Me it in grief. This, then, sir, is the si- 
tuation in which we now stand, after this 
convulsive effort of insane exertion: Den- 
mark has been invaded, despoiled, insulted, 


degraded, and exasperated beyond the re-- 


medy of restitution and repentance : Rus- 


sia has been wounded in her pride, alie-_ 


nated in her policy, and driven into deter- 
mined hostility: Sweden is exposed to 
imminent ruin, which even now is burst- 
ing on her head: France is justified, en- 
couraged and strengthened in her course: 
and the.rest of the world is turning away 
from us in disgust, regret, contempt, and 
indignation. And all these calamities, 
this nakedness of condition, we owe to our- 
selves, to our own violences, and not to 


the enemy. Hereafter, all our misfor- 


tunes must be embittered by the consci- 
ousness of having deserved them. In this 
portrait I do not recognize the ancient 
features of my country, the accustomed 
characteristics of England. They are de- 
faced and destroyed by the misconduct of 
those who guide her affairs, and we are 
hesitating, or doing worse, we are me- 
ditating to involve parliament in their 
disgrace. _Let-us stop, to use the language 
of the Declaration, while it is yet time, and 
withhold our sanction, if we have not the 
fortityde to censure their misdeeds.—Sir, it 
is difficult, (Ihave found it impossible) to 
speak of these events without using, how- 
ever unwillingly, the expressions of warmth 
and of resentment: but, sir, this is the 


fault of the case, and not. the fault of 
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‘the breach of some of our most im 


i 


speaker, of those who have been guilty of 
the transaction, and not.of those who de- 
scribe it.—I know not what the feeling of 
indignation was given us for, if it is not to 
be excited and justified by such a proceed 
ing. It is not our fault, if the circum- 
stances are such as to give to the plainest 
narration the colours of the severest ine 
vective, and if the unexaggerated facts 
cannot be stated without the use’ of words 
suggested by the feelings necessarily as+ 
sociated with such events. Iam aware, 
sir, that to suit the temper of a majorit 
of gentlemen here, it would have been 
prudent to subdue one’s best emotions, 
and to dilute their natural expressions. 
—lIt was once said by a man of rank and 
influence, which he had employed to the 
unspeakable mischief of his country, that 
he had derived considerable advanta 
from the nature of his actions being such, 
as. to render an honest adversary averse 
even to the mention of them. ere is 
some such sad and profligate advantage, 
arising to the perpetrators of the violences 
at Copenhagen, that their conduct cannot 
be spoken of properly but in a tone and 
manner not approved in parliament, which 
has such an aversion to what is called des 
clamation and vehemence, that it will 
scarcely endure them, even when the lan- 
guage they use, is the only language suit- 
ed to the occasion. Sir, 1 allow that gen- 
tleness, civility, and self-restraint are no 
small virtues, but on such an occasion as 
this, there is one, thing fairly worth them 
all, and that is—truth. In the little tran- 
sitory controversies of wrangling parties, 
let the former appear and please, but 
here, sir, on this occasion, let no man be 
blamed for the only terms that correspond 
with the subject. If the attack we speak 
of was not unavoidable, it is impossi- 
ble to exaggerate either the guilt or the 
folly. What is meant by candour, and 
mildness, and moderation, ts indeed some~ 
times of great use in public affairs, and 
never of more, than when they shelter the 
errors of ministers from ridicule, and their 
criminality from detection They 
sir, however, not the excellencies ‘of al} 
times and of all seasons; in some t 
are a want of courage, in others they are 
want of integrity. The recent violation of 
public law at Copenhagen, the sudden 
overthrow of all our commercial policy, 
rtant 
and most constitutional statutes, by the 
rash and ignorant Orders.in Council, are all’ 
the ill-fayoured consequence of an alarm-: 
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‘ing change in our principles of public faith, 
and of pabie maxims.—We have heard 
‘enough, and perhaps more than was ho- 
nestly meant of the dangers of innovation, 
but no innovation car equal the late inno- 
vations of the men who are in power.—It 
is perhaps the greatest evil of the French 
revolution, that it has let loose a mischie- 
vous spirit of scepticism, tempting ‘us to 
_ distrust all the maxims of right and wrong 
that have hitherto kept’ the world from 
having more resembiance to a place’of 
torment, than a state of probation.—Eng- 


land, notEngland—We are invaded—con- | 
quered—French principles have invaded | 


us—we are conquered in our hearts.— 


From the choice of those whose principles | 


and conduct ministers have lately told us 
that they study in order to avoid them; 
from the selection of him whom they pur- 
e to imitate; it is easy to infer what 
will be the future characteristics of their 
administration —They have learned, sir, 
not only to admire the enemy, but to 
pay him the sincerest homage, the ho- 
mage of imitation.—W ould to heaven, sir, 
such being their choice, that they knew 
better what in him to select for their ex- 
ample; but imitators in general are blun- 
dering plagiarists, and copy rather the 
defects than the excellencies of ‘their ori- 
ginal.—With such asensibility to the beau- 
ties of his crimes, I wish that they joined 
some respect for his prudence and sagaci- 
.—Sir, this is a most frightful effect of 

e successes of the French, that they 
have subdued the minds as well as the 
bodies of their adversaries.—Is there some- 
thing in his faults more congenial to their 
taste or: more level to their talents? But, 
the translation they publish of Buona- 
parte’s works, is a brown paper edition. 
—Sir, there are not wanting those, and 
they are no inconsiderable persons in this 
country, who see with pleasure both’in 
India and in Europe, the recent appear- 
ances of Englishmen having adopted the 
principles and assimilated to the character 
of France.—To such, sir, who think that 
security for England is to be sought in de- 
stroying the peace of other countries, that 
the nation ought to distrust its past ex- 
rience, ought to be weary of its ancient 
Scie; and in short, sir, who think with 
the Declaration, ‘That his majesty has 
“too long carried on a most unequal con- 
“test with unrelenting violence-and op- 
pression; that it is right, that the effects 
“of such a'system should be anticipated. 
+ That itis time that the effects of that 


« dread, which Franée has inspired, should 

be ‘counteracted by a similar exertion 
the part of Great Britain” —To such 
_men; how fortunate, how’ providential it 
' must appear, that the changes of last year 
if his majesty’s councils have taken place: 
For, sir, if it be necessary that the laws 
of civil society should be broken, if it 
be necessary, ‘ that the commerce oi the 
| country should be annihilated, if it be ne- 
| cessary that the ancient, the enviable 
constitution of England should be sus: 
| pended or foregone, how muchare we to be 
' congratulated, that ministers have so little 
understanding of the one, and so little re 
' spect for the other. ‘Too much regard for 
the value of public character—too much 
_ knowledge of the value of our trade ‘and 
manufactures—too much affection to our 
inestimable constitution—might disable 
them from carrying these needful vidla- 
tions into full and sufficient effect —And 
indeed, sir, if, as I believe, the noble and 
honourable persons who were recently 
dismissed from their stations, understand 
their own interests as well as they do those 
of their country, and if they feel for 
their’ own honour as acutely as I think 
they do, they will be contented, they 
will rejoice, that they are not called 
upon to save the state by shedding 
innocent blood, and by violating the 
laws of nations and the laws of the 
land. They will be satistied with the bar- 
ren unprofitable duty of defending the 
great maxims of both, and leave to others 
the disreputable and mischievous task of 
establishing the exceptions.—Sir, I hope 
these honourable persons will continue 
their meritorious exertions, however small 
the numbers may be that support them it 
this house.— With such a case as theirs, 
they cannot fail of success, if they do but 
persist. Perseverance in a doubtful pur- 
pose makes a doubtful purpose respecta- 
ble, perseverance ina good purpose makes 
a good cause irresistible. For my part, 
sir, although for the sake of the house and 
of the country, I could ardently wish that 
meny thay be found to reprobate the ex- | 
pedition to Copenhagen, yet I shall be lit- 
tle dejected, and not at all disappointed, | 
however small the number that is found 
to. concur with me. Besides the duty | 
which a public man owes to his country, 
he owes something to himself; and I own, 
sir, that if some attempt had not beet 
made to restore the national character, and 
if, while I had the honour to sit in this 


house; either indolence or timidity ‘had 
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deterred me from exerting, to the utmost, 
my feeble powers in the support of such 
an attempt, the recollection of having had 
aseat here, would be a never-failing source 
of regret and self-reproach—Liberavi ant- 
mam meam.—1 have discharged what I 
feel to be my duty, and I am sure of my 
reward in the satisfaction of having over- 
come my reluctance to present myself to 
the house on so important an occasion. I 
shall have entered my protest (and shall 
have given other gentlemen more able 
an opportunity to do the same) against a 
measure, which in my conscience, I think 
to be equally injurious to the character 
and to the interests of my country, and, 
in defence of which, I have heard no facts 
alledged but such as are untrue or un- 
_ proved, and no arguments employed but 
such as are inapplicable or frivolous.— 
I shall conclude, sir, with moving, “ That 
an humble Address be presented to his 
- majesty, submitting to his majesty, that we 
have attentively considered all the infor 
mation before us, respecting the late at- 
tack on Copenhagen, and the war in which 
we have consequently been involved ; and 
that we deeply lament to have found it 
imperfect, contradictory, unsatisfac- 
tory in all its parts.—That respecting a 
transaction in which both the honour and 
the interests of our country are so deep] 
concerned, we had hoped for the fullest 
explanation.—That the principles of our 
constitution, and the uniform practice of 
his majesty and the sovereigns of his jllus- 
-trious house, require that parliament should 
be distinctly apprized of the true grounds 
of entering into new wars, and especially 
in a situation of the country so extraordi- 
nary and unprecedented as the present.— 
That had Denmark been a party to any 
hostile confederacy, either be menacing 
his_majesty’s, territories or invading his 
maritime rights, our resistance would have 
been necessary, and our warfare lesiti- 
mate ; and that under such circumstances, 
this house would only have had to regret 
that his majesty should have been advised 
80 lightly to abandon the ports and arse- 
nals of that country ; for, that had the al- 
leged danger been real, the possession of 
those . ports during the war would have 
afforded, the best security. against. that 
whereas the abandonment of 
them has now. left us more than ever ex- 
posed to, it.—But that we can entertain no 
doubt, that instead, of.engaging. in. hostile 
leagues, Denmark wished, only to maintain 
her neutrality, ; that this fact. is proved 


even by the imperfect documents. which, 
haye been laid before us ; andis distinctly 
acknowledged in the prociamation issued. 
by his majesty’s commanders immediately . 
before the attack.—That not only was, 
Denmark no party to such a league, but. 
we see no ground to believe that she was. 
nrivy to it; and the very fact of its exist- 

ence is, to. say the least, in the highest: 
degree.questionable.—That the conclusion 

of any secret articles at Tilsit, affecting, 
the rights or interests of this country, ap- 

pears to have been uniformly denied, beth. 
by Russia and France ; and that the cer-, 
respondence of his majesty’s secretary cf. 
state, and the dates of the transactions, 
prove, that if any such articles did exist,, 
his majesty’s ministers were not in pos- 

session of them, when the- attack was or-, 
dered against Copenhagen.—That his ma-. 


_jesty’s ambassador at St. Petersburgh, in, 


an official note, rested the defence of that 
measure, not on the hostile purposes either, 
of Denmark or of Russia, but solely on. 
designs which it was said the French go-. 
vernment had long been known to enter-- 
tain.—And, that his majesty’s ministers. 
not only advised his majesty. to. abstain 
from those measures of hostility against. 
Russia, which it was their duty to, have 
recommended, had they really believed 
in the existence of such engagements ; 
but they actually solicited her mediation. 
to extinguish that war, and her guarantee 
to defeat those projects, in which it is now 
pretended she was known to have been a. 
principal and contracting party.—That 
allegations, thus inconsistent with them- 
selyes, and contrary to admitted facts, 
rather weaken than support the case to- 
which they are applied.—That, with res- 
pect to the pretended necessity of the, 
case, we beg leave respectfully to assure 
his majesty, that we cannot think so. 
mean!y of the power and resources of his: 
empire, of the spirit of his people, or of: 
the valour and discipline of his fleets and. 
armies, as to admit that such an act would, 
have been required for any purpose of self-- 
preservation.—And that, whatever tem-, 
porary advantages the possession of the, 
ships and stores taken at Copenhagen may , 
afford, have been more than counter-., 
balanced by the increased dangers arising’. 
from the manner by which they have been, 
obtained.—That this measure, so highly ; 
objectionable both in policy and in prin- 
cipie, has augmented the number of our,, 
enemies ; has animated against us the, 
passions of whole nations, who before; 
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were amicably disposed towards us, and 
lias, above all, shaken our own reliance on 
the justice of-our cause ; the only senti- 
ment which has hitherto upheld us in all 
our difficulties ; commanding the respect 
of other nations, and inspiring our own | 
people with a confident expectation, under 
the blessing of providence, of a successful. 
termination of a long and arduous contest. 
That we are ever unwilling to pronounce 
definitely on a measure, thé whole grounds 
of which are not before us : but that, in a 
dase which above all others required the 
clearest proof, we have the’ deep morti- 
fication of being compelled to acknow- 
ledge, that every presumption is against 
us ; and that no evidence has yet been 
adduced on which we can safely rest the 
defence of our Country, from accusations 
the miost injurious to our national cha- 
racter.” 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, the whole of the 
criminality imputed by the hon. member 
who liad just sat down, rested upon an er- 
roneous supposition, that his majesty’s 
ministers charged Denmark with being in 
collusion with France. ‘The Copenhagen 
Expedition was undertaken, and justified, 

on the grounds of the unquestionable and 
declared intentions of the French gotern-: 


ment to turn the whole power of the con- 
tinent against England ; and the inability 
of Denmark to resist the coercion of 
France, and her unwillingness to irritate, 
by any appearance of a disposition to re- 


sist. The hon. gent. went through all the 
arguments advanced in the former discus- 
sions relative to this subject, to shew that 
Krance was determined and prepared to 
force Denmark into her system ; and that 
Denmark was unprepared and undetermin- 
ed to make any opposition. He stated, 
from high authority, that if the Expedi- 
tion to Copenhagen had not taken place,. 
France would have had under her con- 
troul, and at her disposal, a fleet of 70 
sail.of the line, from Antwerp, North, in- 
cluding Dutch, ‘Danes, Russians, and 
Swedes’; for when menaced by Russia on 
one: side, and France and Denmark, with 
the whole of the Danish fleet on the other, 
Sweden’ could not long hold out. He 
concluded, from a view of all the argu- 
mients, that the capture of the Danish fleet 
was not only necessary and justifiable, but 
highly: commendable. In that view he 
thought the house bound to set a fixed 
mark: of its approbation on a measure 
which’t had repeatedly sanctioned with its 


‘fore designed, after the present question 
_was disposed of, in the manner in which he 
sure the house must, from every 
ciple of reason and consistency, deal with: 
it, to propose a resolution, stating “ That? 
this house, considering the Declarations’ 
laid before them by his majesty’s com-' 
mand ; the state to which ‘the continent! 
was reduced in consequence ‘of ‘the nego» 
tiations and peace of Tilsit; the avowed 
declaration of the French government to’ 
exclude the British flag from every port! 
in Europe, and‘ to combine all the powers’ 
of the continent in a general confederacy’ 
against the maritime rights and political’ 
existence of Great Britain ; most highly’ 
approve the prompt and vigorous measures! 
“which were adopted by his majesty’s mi-' 
nisters, for the purpose of removing out of 
the reach of his majesty’s enemies the’ 
fleet and naval resources of Denmark.” 
Mr. Porcher highly approved of the 
to Copenhagen. He expected to 
ave found some novelty in the arguments 
advanced to bring the house to decide’ 
against the merits of the measure, after it' 
had so often sanctioried it with its ‘unli- 
mited approbation. But when he review-' 
ed the whole speech of the hon. gent. on’ 
the other side, he found nothing in it but’ 
old friends with new faces. 
Mr. Orde thought that ministers had no’ 
a of justification for their attack on’ 
openhagen. If they really meant to’ 
counteract the projects of Buonaparte, - 
they should have co-operated with Den- 
mark in resisting his forces, instead of 
having committed a most violent act of 
aggression. Our conduct on that occa- 
sion, he considered to be the greatest tri- 
umph gained by the enemy during the 
present contest, because it was a proceed- 
ing which justified all his oppressions and 
other measures of rigour, violence, amt 
plunder. How degraded aust .Great Bri-' 
tain have appeared after the perpetration 
of such atrocity! We who had shed our’ 
blood, and expended our treasure, in sup-’ 
port of the laws of nations and of justice, 
had, after a struggle of many years, de-* 
based ourselves by a violation of every’ 
principle which had’ raised our character’ 
in the eyes of the world, and held us yp’ 
as the guardians of the rights’of nations.” 
It was Fortune; however, that the 
could still maintain their weight, and that’ 
we might be able’to rescue the 
from the dishonourable’ condition in’ which 
it had been placed by‘ininisters. In the 


i 


fullassent'ina variety of forms, He there- | 


hope of accomplishing‘ this desirable’ 
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ject, he felt himself called on to support 
the original motion. Mee 

“Lord G. L. Gower hoped the house 
would indulge him while he stated. a few 
facts, on the ground of which he felt him- 
self bound to dissent from the Resolution, 


and to support the Amendment which it, 


was “proposed to introduce upon it. He 
had: listened to all the arguments advan- 
ced'to support the resolution, and there 
-was'not one among them which gave him 
reason to doubt, that if the expedition to 
Copenhagen had never taken place, we 


should now have been equally at war with 


Denmark as we are. It was the known 
and avowed determination of the French 
government to force all the continental 
powers to take a part in the war, and Den- 


mark, it was notoriously known, wanted ' 


strength and resolution to resist the appeal. 
He had no doubt that Denmark would 
have preferred neutrality, if left to her 
option: but when the alternative of 
dhasint between Great Britain and France 
would have been put to her, he had as lit- 
tle doubt that her inclination and her fears 
would have led her to prefer France. ‘The 
house would recollect, from the corres- 
pondence of lord Howick with Mr. Rist 
and Mr. Garlike, that when the court of 
Denmark was most loud in complaint of 
the Order in Council of the 7th'of Janua- 
ry, which was in strict conformity with 
the law of nations, it was, at the same 
time, taking all possible pains to palliate 
the French Decrees, which went to violate 
the neutrality of every nation. He would 
also bring to the recollection of the house, 
that all English letters had been prevented 
from ‘passing to and from the continent 


es of the Danish post; and that 
r 


- Thornton had been, in consequence, 
obliged to make use of special messen- 
gers, when he wanted to send any dis- 
patch of ever so little moment. It was 
also materia) to consider,’ that the new 
system of maritime law announced by 
Buonaparte was in perfect conformity 
with the. known policy of the court of 
Denmark, with the ptinciples which had 
employed the pens of the ablest Danish 
‘writers, and with the feelings and interests 
of the whole Danish people. From all 
these considerations, there was no doubt 
on his mind, that if Denmark was put to 
the -alternative, as she certainly would 
have been, she would have preferred the 
alliance of France to that of Britain. It 
was said, that the emperor of Russia was, 


| 


| in the. feelags of .his mind, favourable’ to 


the cause of this country: this was a 
statement to which he could give’no cre- 
dit. He thought it very natural, that 
when a man conceived that he had been 
deserted by his friend on an arduous occa- 
sion, his feelings should recoil against that. 
man who had before been his friend. He- 
was, however, persuaded that the emperor: 
of Russia had too great a regard for his 
subjects to involve them ina war with this’ 
country, merely for the purpose of gratify-. 
ing his own private feelings or resentments, . 
but that he was bound by sacred engage-: 
ments to adopt the line he had taken. 
When he himself had felt it his duty to ask’ 
information from Russia as to the secret - 
articles of the Treaty of Tilsit, the Russian 
ministers did not deny them, but simply. 
advised him to use all the influence he had 
with his court to make peace with France.° 
It was by making a peace with France 


that we could alone hope to escape the» 


ill effects of those’ secret arrangements.’ 
Those arrangements were perhaps not al- 

together dictated by France, but might 

be agreeable to the policy and the views 

of the emperor of Russia. It might be're-: 
collected that in the year 1805, before the’ 
emperor of Russia was disgusted with the’ 
unfortunate: issue of the battles of Auster- 
litz, Jena, and Friedland, he would not. 
allow his ministers to sign the treaty of 
alliance with this country, without ex-> 
pressly declaring, that if it turned out, 

upon examination, that there was. 
thing in the maritime code of England: 
contrary to the principles of justice, the 

emperor of Russia would use his ,good- 
offices to have it remedied. As soon as the’ 
Russian army returned from Tilsit, the em- 

peror ordered the fortifications of Cron- 
stadt and his other ports to be repaired: 
and enlarged ; and he himself had heard, 

from a very high authority (whom: it - 
was not necessary to name): that it was’ 
proper to act cautiously with respect to- 
England, or, to use the French term, ‘il faut. 
menager |’Angleterre.’ He was convinced 
in his own mind, that there was no possible: 
way of avoiding a Northern confederacy, : 


-except by making a peace with France... 


The Danish fleet was, however, the prin-. 
cipal means which the: Northern nations: 
possessed, and the capture of it weakened. | 
most materially the Northern confederacy. : 

He could not, however, conceive, that the. 
merit of the present ministers, in ‘sending’ 
out the expedition, was any-thing more. 
than a negative merit. He thought no: 


41 


set of ministers that the country could; 
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have, after the information which he was 
sure had been received, could haye avoided 
sending the expedition. At the same time, 
therefore, that he approved of the measure, 
he thought it so obvious and unavoidable, 
that there was no occasion for voting any 
particular resolution of approbation of mi- 
nisters. 

_ Mr. Abercromby sapported the Address. 
The expedition against Copenhagen was 
admitted on all hands to be a departure 
from the acknowledged rule ahd practice 
ofnations ; and in order to justify this de- 
viation, ministers ought to have proved 
that they neglected no means waich might 
be calculated to stimulate Denmark to ac- 
tive exertions in her own defence ; that 
Denmark was incapable of defending her- 
self with the assistance of this country, 
which could enly be done satisfactorily 
by the report of military officers ; that in 
consequence of the expedition they had 

procured for the country a substantial and 

rmanent security. They ought also to 

ve proved that the expedition was de- 
fensible, as well on the ground of policy 
as of justice. But as there was no evi- 
dence in the papers which had been laid 
before the house to prove any one of these 
positions, he should certainly vote for the 

ress. 

Mr. R. Thornton vindicated the conduct 
of government, and thought it not right to 
do so by a silent vote, but to state his rea- 
sons, that he might not seem to contradict 
his vote on a former night, relative to the 
subject of a treaty made in our India pos- 
sessions. He said that France had issued 


her decree over the continent; “ the. 


house of Brunswick has ceased to reign.” 
He defended the conduct of ministers in 
the attack upon Copenhagen from the hos- 
tile sentiments which Denmark was known 
to entertain against this co on the 
late occasion, and which she likewise 
manifested in 1780 and in 1801. A great 
deal: had been said upon the morality of 
the measure, but he reminded the house 
that ministers had a moral duty to per- 
form to their own, as well as to other 
countries; which was, to vindicate. its 
rights, and to watch over its security and 
independence. Gentlemen also had talk- 

ed much of the law of nations, forgetting 
the important circumstance, that now 
there were ‘no nations on the continent of 
Europe” but one. They had all been 
swallowed up in the vertex of France. 
Russia was France, Germany was France, 


Prussia was France, Denmark was,Frauce ; 


the law of France was the la‘ of nations, 
‘and what that law was, how equal, hoy 
gentlemen 
might judge. Let us not obey a name. 
| a or call that a 
which, in fact, depended upon the dictates 
of France. Denmark had pursued a sys 
tem of hostility against this mation in. the 
year 1780, had renewed it in 1801, and 
shewn a hostile mind in the last 
year. At each of these periods her cry. 
was the same, “the liberty of the seas, 
and the pacification of Europe.” He ad- 
verted to her wanton aggression against 
Hamburgh, when the prince of pmo 
marched a body of troops into that place, 
and ordered it to surrender. He stated, 
that his connections at St. Petersburgh 
gave him an opportunity to know that the 
public mind was set against us, from the 
date of the Treaty of Tilsit, and before 
the Danish expedition. That expedition 
was called at St. Petersburgh a spirited 
undertaking, but afterwards there was 
some vibration in the public sentiments, 
and the influence of France prevailed to 
keep up hostility against this country, 
The . Secretary at War considered the 
proceedings at Copenhagen as no breach 
of the law of nations. ‘There was an ene 
gine of war which the enemy meant to 
turn against us, and we anticipated him 
by getting possession of it first. He shew- 
ed that the Danes were totally incapable 
of making any resistance in Holstein, and 
their having taken no step to remove their — 
army to Zealand, or to put that and other 
islands into a state of defence, even when _ 
a large French army had entered Ham- — 
burgh, was a proof that no resistance wag 
intended. No other object could be as- 
signed for this assemblage of French troops 
at Hamburgh, but to compel Denmark to . 
coincide in the views of France. Even 
the naval force of Denmark, which was , 
essential to the defence of Zealand, was 
in such a condition, that it required six 
weeks preparation to fit it to encounter the 
sea. From these circumstances, it was 
evident, that there was, in the court of 
Denmark, a want of power and exertion 
to defend itself, and a disposition to yield, 
which it became our duty to anticipate, | 
so faras the effects of it- might be detri- 
mental to us. + 
Dr. Laurence observed, in answer to what: 
had been said by the hon. member, that 
there were still some nations existing, such 
as Sweden, Sicily, Sardinia, and America, 
And though. ail nations had been ingulph- 


| 

| 
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ed in France, yet the principles of the law 
of nations would still remain in their full 
force. Necessity had been urged for. this 
expedition.’ Certainly, if that necessity 
was fully proved, that would bring the 
case within the law of nations; for self- 
préservation was the first law of nature, 
among nations as well as individuals. But 
this must be a real, clear, and incontesti- 
blé necessity, and not what the caprice of 
4 minister might call necessity. ‘That real 
_ necéssity had not been proved. The pre- 
vious hostile mind of Denmark was totally 
out of the question; and he was sorry 
that any one had adverted to the particu- 
lars of the conduct of Denmark in 1780 
and 1801. Upon this principle, Sweden, 
too, ought to have been attacked in the 
same manner, for she had proclaimed the 
doctrine that free bottoms made free goods, 
as well as Denmark. If former conduct 
was to be taken into account, there was no 
violation of law and justice that might not 
be defended.—The next point was, the en- 
gagements which Russia had entered into 
with France. But, it was impossible that 
ministers themselves could have believed 
that Russia had engaged to compel Den- 
mark and Sweden to join with her in hos- 
tilities against this country. The impossi- 
bility of any suclr belief was evident from 
the conduct which they themselves had 
adopted with regard to Russia, He allow- 


ed that Russia might been 


at war with us, whether the Danish shi 

had been seized or not. But there might 
be a war into which a nation might be 
driven by an external force, in which, 
however, she would not put forth half her 
strength. ‘This would have been the hos- 
tility of Russia ; but now that was turned 
into an inveterate enmity. Could France 
have seized the Danish fleet against the 


will of the Danish government? Sicily 


had as yet been defended—Sardinia was 
_ still safe—and there was a little comforta-. 
ble ditch between us and Franée, and that 
ditch the French had not been able to 
pass. Why, then, could not Zealand be 
defended? That the Danes would have 
adhered to England when the morhént of 
extremity came, he atgued, from thé evi- 
dent interést of Denmark. It would have 
been insanity in Denmark, as some of the 
Danes themselves affirmed, to have chosen 
to join France against England. The dis- 
position of the prince. evidently was not to 
give way to France, as clearly appeared 
om ‘the papers on'the table; and his 
tharactef was stated by Mr. Garlike as a 


safe against all the efforts of the 
French party. Mr. Garlike said, that the: 
Danes would not enter into a dishionourable 
compromise. His apprehensions arose: 
from the consequences of inadequate pre- 
paration. But we might have supplied’ 
the defect. We might have protected: 


‘them ; but this we never oftered—[Cough= 


ing.] ~He wished, indeed, that the history 
of the conduct of ministers could be drown- 
ed for ever, and blotted out of the memory 
of mankind, by such noise as this. As~ 
sistance, indeed, we oflered them—but we 
first insisted upon plundering them, and 
leaving them in a state perfectly des 
fenceless. Ministers had em- 
sloying the system pursued b ranee; 
ad of But justice 
and generosity were at an end—({Cough- 
ing.] He begged pardon. for using un+ 
parliamentary language, for justice and 
generosity did not seem to be weil under- 
stood by the majority—but if justice and 
generosity were at an end, we began our 
system of imjustice and dread too late, as 
very little could then be made of it. He 
mentioned several minute circumstances 
to prove the sincerity of Denmark towards 
this country, but what put it beyond dis+ 
pute, was the number of Danish vessels in 
our ports, the greater part of which might 
have got away if the Danish consul had 
not assured the masters that there was no 
reason to apprehend any hostility with 


| this country. The Danes had, then,every — 


disposition to defend themselves; we 
could have assisted them :f their means 
had been deficient, and there was not, 
therefore, even a pretence of necessity for . 
this expedition. 

Mr. Fitzgerald (knight of Kerry,) said 
that he had been anxious to obtain the at- 
tention of the Speaker at an earlier period 
of the debate, because he was conscious 
that, having no claim ‘on the attention of 
the house from ability to do justice to the 

uestion, he was little able to encouuter 
that impatience which naturally prevailed 
at so late an hour.—He was, however, glad 
that the hon. and learned gentleman, (Dr. 
Laurence) had preceded him, for, by lay- 
ing down the laws of nations with his su- 
perior authority and talent, he had spared 
the house from heating those principles 
more feebly —_ by him, and left him 
only the duty of dedticing, from what had 
been so ably stated, some principles which 
should é the house in their decision on 
that night.——He could now ventere with 
more safety te argue; that other nations 
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‘had some distinct rights, interests; and in- 
dependence—That if we were swayed by a 
preference of British interests, so might 
Spain, Russia, or Denmark assert a prefer- 
ence for Spanish, Russian; or Danish in- 
terests, without offence or injustice to us ; 
and on such a fair and liberal view of the 
ease alone could the house form a just 
decision. In the opinion he had formed, 
he trusted no party sentiment mixed itself; 
for base, indeed, must that mind be which, 
when ministers had involved the country 
in war with the last nation which could be 
added to the formidable combination armed 
against us, and we fought for our existence, 
could suffer party motives to influence it 
on such a question.—Anxious, as he origi- 
nally was, to express his opinion, that had 
‘been increased by the attempt made, on 
that night, to identify the house with the 
executive power, and to silence their right 
of examination and controul, because a 
majority had, on some former occasion, 
given some indirect sanction to the con- 


of ministers :—first, such a doctrine 


was wholly unconstitutional ; and secondly, 
additional infermation had been laid be- 


fore the house since such expression of | 


opinion. But it was not merely by a de- 
cision of the majority in that house, nor 
.by any partial view of English passions or 
English interests, that we should be ena- 


Died to act with dignity or justice in a 


case between this country and a forei 
nation, but by taking such a line as should 
satisfy the judgments of the majority of 
ithe country, and command the respect of 
the states of Europe; we should other- 
‘wise justify the imputations but too 
successfully propagated against England 
‘by the French, that,’in her conduct to 
foreign states, she was alone actuated by 
‘a narrow and selfish policy. ‘The conclu- 
sions he should endeavour to establish 
‘were drawn from a diligent and repeated 
examination of the papers before the house, 
and after which he was sorry to be obliged 


_ ‘to express his solemn conviction that, in 


the attack on Dénmark, ministers had 
.commited an unprovoked and unjustifiable 
outrage. Denmark had adopted a line of 


_- policy which, whether most agreeable to 


‘our wishes or interests, it must be admitted 


_, she hada. right to adopt, namely, one of 


_strict neutrality. It might not, however, 
/ be immaterial to consider that that sys- 
-tem, suggested by wisdom, had also been 


. Justified by experience, and that the great 


_yninister of that nation had conducted his 


‘country. during the perils and shocks of 


) the revolutionary war, not only with safe. 
ty, not onl y to the preservation of the hap- 
piness of his fellow-subjects, but greatly to 
the extension of national prosperity and 
power.—No slight inducement to a perse- 
verance in the same salutary system, 
Having adopted that system, it appeared, 
from a fair and strict analysis of the papers, 
that Denmark adhered to it with undeviat: 
ing strictness, and with equal fidelity to- 
wards the belligerent parties. — When 
France her frontiers, she re. 
quired and received explanations which 
satisfied her, and which, in reason, ought, 
for the positions taken up by the French 
troops, were naturally such as were suitable 
to the war in which France was engaged 
against G. Britain and Sweden. As to the 
particular act of trifling violation of ground, 
ample reparation seems to have been made, 
and there certainly does not appear any 
intended infraction of the Danish neutra- 
lity ; that such a case was possible, if not 
probable, in the course of the war, is not 


saw it; but how could that be brought to 
justify our attack on Denmark; should 
Denmark be ultimately forced from her 
neutrality, it was evident not only that it 
was best the outrage should come from 
France—it was not only compatible with 
Danish interest, but had been actually 
pointed out by the Danish ministers, to 
Mr. Garlike, as more compatible with 
the eventual interests of Great -Bri- 
tain, Russia, and Sweden; the latter a 
strong concession, by which count Bern- 
storff, not only evinced the policy, but the 
zeal with which, under such circumstances, 
he would be enabled to support the com- 
mon cause, when he could promise from 
it an extinction of those nearly insurmount- 
able antipathies which separated Sweden 
and Denmark.—lIn the view of such a case, 
arrangements had actually been made in 
Denmark; the troops were gradually with- 
drawn from the frontiers to the centre of 
Holstein, ‘and to the islands; and it was 
emphatically announced, by count Bern- 


facto, an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
between Denmark, Russia, Sweden, and 
England. But not only was that proved 
by the papers, but by a fair consideration 
of Danish interest, we could not doubt that 
such would be the policy of the Danish 
court ; on the one hand, to retain a no- 
minal authority in Holstein and Jutland, 


dependent on French moderation, she 


doubted, and the Danes themselves fore-: 


storff, that such eventual invasion of Hol- 
stein, by the French, would establish, de, 
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would -hazard her navy, her islands, and 
_ her trade. On the other, by the sacrifice 
_ of the. continental duchies, valuable cer- 
tainly, but not the most valuable:of her 
possessions, she would retain her colonies, 
a trade, by which she had grown-rich. 
and powerful, her fleets, and her national 
independence. It was impossible that, if 
forced to such an alternative, she could 
hesitate in the choice; with Sweden and 
Great Britain she might effectually defend 
Zealand ; but by taking a part with France, 
she would lose all—Conformably to such 
principles, a plan of military defence was 
actually arranged, and notwithstanding thé 
extreme and wise caution of their court, 
‘made known to our ministers, that such 
plan was preferable to that urged by us; 
no man, with a military idea, could hesi- 
tate. for a moment, with all the aid we 


could afford, they were incompetent to the’ 


defence of Holstein, and as to the co-ope- 

ration of 25,000 Swedes, if they could be 
- produced, it seems, after their conduct in 
Pomerania, that the Danish minister was 
not very unwise in doubting their effici- 
ency. But, in discussing the question, a 
strong illustration of the inconsistency, 
charged in the resolutions moved, had 
‘been. given by the right hon. the secretary 
at.war, when it suited him to consider the 
‘Danes incompetent to the defence of Hol- 
stein. His argument was, the extreme 
difficulties of their retiring from thence 
to the islands, where the French were sup- 
posed to find every possible facility a 
their transport across the same channel ; 
that is, that to those who actually possessed 
the vessels, who manned them, to whose 
cause the crews were devoted, who com- 
manded the land on each side, every thing 
was difficult, which, the next moment, to 
an enemy, whose approach must be noto- 
rious, who had no craft, no seamen, the 

’ passage of a disputed sea was easy, safe, 
and.certain! The Danes seemed to have 

* understood that point full as well as the 
... Secretary at war. But it had been argued 
that, after the peace of Tilsit, Denmark 
could not have resisted the co-operation 
of France and Russia. This assumed that 
-Russia would have taken a hostile line to- 
.wards this country, even if we had not 
attacked Copenhagen, and would have 
forced Denmark intoa similar subserviency 
,to French interests. Where the grounds 
for such an assumption were found he 


could noticonceive ; certainly not in the | 


parliament, from these and 


ab 


from all that. had transpired of our inter- 


course with Russia the very reverse was, 
to him, palpable. No man could doubt 
that ministers: had produced every paper 
tending to their justification, and to those 
they withheld there was more than suspi- 
cion for attributing ground of condemna- 
tion, But if any one were capable of giv- 
ing evidence to such a point, it must be the 
noble lord (G. L. Gower,) who, from his 
personal character, was entitled to atten- 
tion. What had the noble lord, with 
all his means of local information, been 
able to produce in ‘defence of ministers ? 
Some declaration of the emperor Alex- 
ander, accompanying his treaty of 1805, 
which, as the noble lord insinuates, proved 
a disposition hostile to our interests.—But 
to admit that, we are called upon to over- 
look the treaty itself, the strong and pow- 
erful exertions of two campaigns, made b 
Russia against France, her strenuous an 
almost desperate perseverance, to the last, 
until the battle was fought almost on her 
frontiers, and for the security of her ter- 
ritory. These are not admitted to be any 
proofs of sincerity in a cause, but we are 
all on a sudden to attribute to the emperor 
Alexander an insincerity, as inconsistent | 
with his uniform character, as the subser- 
viency to France imputed would be con- 
trary to the fundamental policy of Russia, 
which is known to consist in resistance to 
the aggrandizement of France ; the only 
state that can affect the security of Russia. 
But, if contrary to reason and evidence, 
we believed Russia capable of acting such 
a part, there remained still the important 
question of her power, even in conjunction 
with France, of effecting the supposed ob- 
ject, the forcing Denmark into a war with 
this country. He was sincerely convinced 
that, if Denmark wished it, (and of her 
wishing it, from all the evidence, he could 
not doubt,) she was perfectly competent, 
with the aid of Great Britain and Sweden, 
to defend her islands, on which her na- 
tional independence and trade depended, 
To aid her in such a case the military re- 
sources of this country were peculiarly 


applicable, and would have been most 


honourably and wisely employed ; in such 
a defence of her rights and independence 

we should have commanded the heart of 
every Dane. By such a line of conduct 


we should have called out the whole phy~ 
sical strength of those northern nations 


against France, we might fortunately have 
ded to the enthusiasm of the Swedish 

king, the enthusiasm of his people; and 

perhaps broken that ancient link which 
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€onnects the affections of that nation with 
the French.—Amongst these brave and 
hardy nations alone, in conjunction with 
the true policy of Russia, which we were 


’ Bound to encourage and cherish, could we 


look for any solid barrier to French en- 
€roachment and usutpation. But all that, 
together with our national character, -we 
had sactificed for 16 ships of the line.— 
Although ministers ‘had totally failed to 
prove the necessity which alone could 
pall their conduct, yet the amount of 

hat necessity had been stated by our mi- 
hister to Russia (a statement formally re- 
cognized and authenticated by our minis- 
ter for foreign affairs) in such a manner, 
that he could not avoid calling the atten- 


- tion of the house to the very words.—Our 


that state of things. 


Minister, in the nameé of his sovereign, 
makes these séletnn declarations, That the 


-- Danish fleet was “ essential for the accom- 


dary of the views of France :”” That 
ts seizure was “ indispense-ble for the se- 
curity of his empire ;”’ and that it warded 
a “ danger which threatened, not only 
the welfare of his people, but the existence 
of his crown.” If that were trae, which 
God forbid! in what state’ had ministers 
how involved us? to balance the 16 sail 
of the line, France had acquired the zéa- 
lous aid of Russia as a principal in the 
war, the probable subjugation of Sweden, 
and the direction of her physical strength 
and taritime means against this country, 
the great fesources for all naval purposes, 
Which the coast of the Baltic peculiatly 
ry the enthusiastic animosity of 
e whole Danish nation against us, the 


ak pate shutting of the Sound against us, 


he loss of out influéncé atid charactér in 
the north of Europe, where our friendship 
t6 Sweden would prove moré destructive 
than our hostility to Denmark ; we had 
placed, at the disposal of France, the po- 
‘pulation of the horth, to which she would 
well know how to inspire activity and 


energy, ahd which she would wield against 


our empire. It could be no pleasatt in- 
vestigation to calculate how far the “.se- 
éutity of his majesty’s crown and empire,” 
was established by the policy which led 
le Was sorry, on 
the first important occasion on which he 
addressed the house, that hé must con- 
deimn the conduct of his country. But he 
felt it his duty to state that, as in the first 
instance, he was shocked at what appeared 


a treacherous and Cruel outrage, so minis-. 


_ ters had totally failed in the papers they 


producéd, oF the arguments they em-, 


‘Was hot enoug 


ployed, in any degree to palliate its enor 
mity. 

Mr. Croker supposed it was to enable 
himself to make the singular boast of pers 
fect impartiality in so vital and national a 
question, that the right hon. gent. who 
had just sat down had neither attended to 
the former debates on this subject, ot read. 
the _ which lay upon the table; he 
had (Mr. Croker supposed) taken great 
precaution that his first impressions should 
not ke effaced, for surely no man who liad 
heard the everlasting debates, or perused 
ae voluminous papers which this business 

ad produced, could now have ventured to 
repeat the obsolete and defeated sophisms 
of former nights, and persuade himself 
that he was saying any thing that at all re» 
lated to the question—but Mr. Croker 
could not attribute this to the mere wish 
to preserve the right hon. gent.’s mind un: 
disturbed by party conviction, the fact 
rather seemed to be, that, driven as gentle: 
men on the other side had been from eve 
inch of firm argument, they had fled to 
find what footing they might in thosé 
shifting sands of declamation into which 
no body would think it worth while to fol: 
low them. ‘There, at least, he, for one, 
would leave them. It was absurd, in de- 
bating this matter, in this particular view, | 
to talk of Danish-good will, and the Da- 
nish desire to preserve neutrality. He did 
inot doubt that selfish desire; but he wascon- 
vinced, if it at all bore on the question, 
that there had been long since a tendency 
in Derimark to favour France at the ex- 
pence of this country—but on that he 
would not rest; but on the undeniable as- 
sertion, that there had long been in France 
a resolution to unite Denmark with the 
rest of Europe against England, and that 
her fleet was looked to as the chief weapon 
of the confederacy. No acts of ours if- 
creased the desires of France or accelerat- 
ed the submission of the North. Whe-— 
ther we had been vigorous as we had 
been, or listless as gentlemen would have 
had us bé, it was evident that Denmark 
must have yielded to the requisitions of 
France. A right hon. gent. ben it 
to persitadé the majo 
of the house of this we should pvt 
the majority of the nation and of a 
é majority of Europe he should ha ty 
hopé to be able to.do that—to satisfy thi 
Majority of Europe, over which France has 
spread herself that we have done right ih 
striking a blow, one of the tidst decisive 
aid irfeco¥erable that that power 
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sustained in her career ofusurpation, No, 
he did not hope or wish to peste Ea- 
rope, that is tosay France, But he trusted 
that it was not more unconstitutional than 
unfounded to seek to make a distinction 
between the majority of the hoyse and of 
the country. He was well satisfied that 
the triumphant majority of the nation was 
with him and his hon. friends, and that the 
house in its various approvals of this ex- 
pedition had spoken not only legally, 
and constitutionally, but really and effec- 
tually the sentiments of the country. The 
ministry could not have acted but as they 
did ;—their predecessors had marked out 
their course forthem. They had not only 
lanned as it were the agtive measures for 
them, but they had even taught them in 
what language to defend them. He 
ht the late ministry would have done 

he same, not so well perhaps, but theywould 
have done it. . He had so much respect 
for human nature as to believe that every 
party while in office act honestly, and to 
the best of thgir judgment, (a laugh from 
the opposition.) He might have expected 
alaugh, but not from th honourable 
gentlemen; those who had known, 
their political life, might have layghed at 
his credulity, he did not venture to hope 
that they themselves would; let it how- 
ever be so taken, and told to the country, 
that in the confidence and enthusiasm of 
ec feeling he had trusted that the 
onourable gentlemen could, when in 
power, have been honest, and that théy 
themselves had said that he was deceived ; 
—let it be said of him, that he was willing 
to believe it possible that they were not 
base ; and let it be added, that with a full 
knowledge of their own hearts, they laugh- 
ed at his. simplicity. He was at a loss ta 
find on what grounds the opposition of this 
night rested; the victorious speeches of 
his right hon. friend (Mr. Canning) on 
former occasions, the able and decisive 
si of the noble Jord (lord Gower) on 
is, the evidence of the papers. on the 
table, the testimony of Erance and Den- 
mark themselves, all seemed to over- 
whelm the opposite side with a, weight 
of argument which he knew not how they 
could evade. Against the hon. gentlemen 
- Was a train of facts and reasoning such as 
human affairs seldom admitted -of, for them, 
. there were, what ?—-their ownassertions and 
the Moniteur. They disbelieved our am- 
bassadors, they disbelieved our ministers, 
. they disbelieved the speech of their so- | 


Vereignwbut they, forsooth, put their | 


trust in the Moniteur; and why are they 
so credulous abroad and so incredulous at 
home; to throw a scandal on their coun- 
try, to stain its honour, ruin its character, 
and debase the ancient glory and integrity 
of Britain ; and thisis their political mora- 
lity.—They themselves had pursued simi- 
lar measures, they themselves had in some 
degree deserved well of their country, but 
now they despise their own fame, they 
throw away their own reputation, th 
abjure their own merit, for the petty fo 
vantage of saying totheir successors, “ You 
imitated us, and deserve to be cashiered _ 
for so floing. | He would retort on him- 
self a right hon. gent.’s (Mr. G, Ponsonby) 
own phrase, and say, “ For shame! for 
shame! why are ys so shabby in your 
iniquity ?”” And this reminded him of the 
charge that had been made against his 
side of the house, of having first broached 
the detestable doctrines of the new mo- 
rality. He denied it! he abhorred them ! 
He appealed to the house whether it was 
not the right hon. gent. (Mr. Ponsonby) 
who would have had us break faith to keep 
Zealand,—and whe first used the expression 
alluded to. Who was it that represented 
ill faith and treachery as less odious if at- 
tended with benefit? who first asserted the 
abominable doctrine that vice, by becom- 
ing bold, might become honourable? whe 
were the aristocrats in iniquity, that syup- 
posed it became pardonable as soon as it 
was splendid? Surely neither he nor his 
friends had ever received these positions 
from the other side of the hoyse without 
the abhorrence they deserved.—For his 
pavt his political morality was of a diffe- 
rent school——he loved this country—re- 
spected: this house, and revered his king 
above France, its tribunates, or emperors. 
He believed the evidence of English minis- 
‘ers, end the English sovereign, in pre- 
ference to the Moniteur. He despised the 
practice of railing at the emperor of 


‘France ; but ke must gay that his morality 


taught him to receive with suspicion the 
evidence of that person, and of those 
here who. repeated his testimony; and 
particularly in a case in which the honour 
of his country was assailed. The honour- 
able member concluded by recapitulating ; 
the fullest evidence, he said, had been ad- 
duced in support of the necessity of our 
proceedings at Copenhagen; the only evi- 
dence which had been adduced against it 
was that of the Moniteur, whence the hon. _ 
gentlemen opposite had derived not only 
their evidence, but the very arguments by 
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which they endeavoured to contradict their 
sovereign, to vilify his ministers, and toin- 
sult their country. The papers on the 
table proved that France had been endea- 
vouring with all her art to cajole the 
Danes, and that the Danes were very wil- 
ling to be cajoled.—But the chief question 
was, whether France had it in view to 
seize the Danish navy, and whether France 
had the power todo so. It was conceded 
on all hands that France had that desire, 
and it was allowed by lord Howick in.all 
his dispatches. It was avowed by France 
herself—it was manifest to all Europe that 
she had the power.—What proof could 
be superadded? 
Mr. Whitbread took a comprehensive 
view of the subject,and answered all the 
arguments that had been urged at diffe- 
rent times in favour of the expedition. 
The term ‘shabby iniquity,’ he main- 
tained, was completely suited to the con- 
duct of ministers on that. occasion ; its 
application was supported by the manner 
in which such. an expression would be 
likely to be used in common life. If a 
person was to be guilty of a petty theft 
against a poor weak person, when at the 
same time it was seen that the thief had 
refrained from the commission of a rob- 
bery where more’ booty was to be gained, 
but with a greater risk, it might fairly be 
said, that such a man was a shabby thief ; 
’ that he was detestable for his iniquity, and 
contemptible for his cowardice.—After 
slightly noticing some observations that 
fell from other members, he dwelt with 
much force upon what had been stated by 
a noble lerd near him (lord G. L. Gower) : 
that noble lord, with that degree of autho- 
rity which attached to the situation which 
he lately held, came forward in that house, 
if he conceived his meaning rightly, to 
throw an imputation on the sovereign with 
whom he but a short time back held inti- 
‘mate communications, and to contradict 
those friends with whom he lately acted; 
without using a singie argument in support 
of the position he assumed—the presump- 
fion that we should certainly l:ave had a 
war with Russia, if the expedition to Co- 
nhagen had not taken ‘oe this con- 
jecture he supported by the confederacies 
of 1780 and’ 1801, in both of which cases 
Sweden took the lead of Denmark; and 
whtn ‘it was universally acknowledged, 
. that no great measure was adopted by the 
powers of the north of Europe, without the 
concurrence, the hearty and sincere appro- 


bation, or.a positively stipulated agree- 


ment, to which Russia was a party. » But ° 
then it was said, that Denmark was ‘jing - 
state of greater preparation. A noble lord; 
however, had stated, that he had seen them 
in as good a state forty’ years ago; and . 
he (Mr. W.), at least, could vouch that he 
had seen them equally numerous’ and 
equally equipped years ago, 
as the house to be informed by the first 
diplomatic character, perhaps; in that 
house, or was the weight of his authority 
to be lent to such an assertion, as that we 
were now possessed of all the naval power 
of Denmark? Was it to be suppose that 
the hulks of 16 ships, with a certain num- 
ber of bolts of canvas, was the whole of 
the nayal strength of Denmark ? Had we 
t a single man of its naval population 
into our hands? and was it not more than 
probable, that Sweden would be shortly 
compelled to fit out her shipping against 
us, and that any deficiency as to seamen 
would be supplied from Denmark? We 
should then have the whole of their naval 
forces, in fact, against us, that is, we 
should have their men fighting against 
us, and that, too, when they must evideniy 
be animated with a spirit of enthusiasm, 
which nothing but our aggression could 
have given birth to. But then, said the noble 
lord, there is no set of ministers that would 
not have done the same. Had we not the 
authority of the noble lord ‘by his side 
(lord H. Petty), that he would do no sueh 
thing ? Had the house not had the decla- 
ration ofa right hon. friend of his (Mr, 
Windham), who was absent, of his detes- 
tation of the measure under all its circum- 
stances ? Had they not heard that the’ 
most complete disavowal of the principles 
that were here acted upon, was pronounced 
by a noble relation of his who was now in 
the other house of parliament? Did not 
every man who heakd him know that such 
conduct was disclaimed by lord Grenville; 
lord Holland, and every other member of 
the late administration? And yet the 
tioble lord could gravely state to this as- 
sembly, that he believed such would have 
been the conduct of any administration! | 
Mr. Secretary -Canning vindicated the 
conduct and consistency of his noble friend; 
and asserted, that though, from the com- 
munications received from him, he had not 
any sanguine expectation that hostility 
with Russia could be avoided, it had been 
his and his colleagues ‘wish to avail them- 
selves of every Opportunity that might 
offer of restoring a- perfect good under- 
standing between the two countries. , Thé 
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-eventual hostility with Russia was'to have! 
-been apprehended ; they yet had a hope, 
that, in the intervalj some circumstance 
might oceur, which, if improved, might 
preserve the relations between the two na- 
tions undisturbed. was precisely 
‘consonant to the views held out, and the 
‘communications made by his noble friend. 
But, whilst they felt a hope that war might 
_ -be avoided, it was their duty not to have 
neglected any measure of security against 
the combination of Russia, which was the 
‘most probable alternative. The hon. gent. 
who had just sat down, had again insisted 
‘on an argument, which all who had pre- 
‘ceded him appeared to have abandoned, 
viz. that the expedition to Copenhagen had 
produced the war with Russia. If the 
‘papers on the table did not prove that not 
to have been the case, if the Russian De-> 
claration since published, if the conduct 
of Russia towards Sweden, did not disprove 
it,, he could refer to the authority of a 
person of the first rank in Russia, to prove 
the contrary to have been the case. Count 
Romanzow, in his interview with the Eng- 
‘lish merchants at St. Petersburgh, stated 
_ as one of the instances of our barbarous 
‘conduct to Russia, that we had detained a 
frigate laden with specie, to which they 
replied, that it had happened after a decla- 
‘ration of war ; Aye, said count Ronran- 
‘zow, but did we not suffer the Astrea fri- 
: laden with specie to depart after we 
‘had determined to go to war with G. Bri- 
tain? The Astraea had sailed from Memel 
on the 27th of July, months before any 
declaration of war, and weeks before any 
intelligence could have been received of 
theexpedition to Copenhagen. This cir- 
-cumstance shewed that that expedition 
‘was not the cause of the war. As to the 


“indignation expressed by the hon. gent. 


because his noble friend had stated, that 
-any administration would have acted in 
‘the same manner under the same circum- 
“stances, he had but to observe, that as his 
-nodle friend thought differently of the mea- 
sure from ‘the hon. gent. it was not sur- 
prising that he should have said that those 
-ministers, who had undertaken the expe- 
dition to Lisbon; would have acted in: the 
Same ‘manner at Copenhagen. But he 
~ would have reason to be ciiended, if his 
-noble friend: had asserted the converse of 
this' proposition ; that those who had acted 
-at Copenhagen would have conducted the 
‘ Lisbon expedition, in the manner in which 
it had been conducted. Here he quoted 
from the instructions to 
OL, 


‘lords St. Vincent anil Rosslyn, to shew 


that these instructions were a mass of ae- 
cumulated frauds and delusion ; and after 
guarding himself against misconstruction, 
by stating that the name of the venerable 
character that appeared affixed to it, was 
only there in form, as. from the state of 
his health at the time, it was impossible 


that it could have been his production, he 


declared, in the face of the house,> that 
these. instructions he would not himself 
have signed. When he had found them 
in the office, he did not believe that they 
were the: production of ‘that great man, 
and on inquiry had discovered that the 
instructions had been drawn up by a right 
hon. colleague of that venerated person, 
who acted for him during the latter part of 
his illness. If this was the old system of 
morality, if these were the frauds ‘and de- 
lusions practised: by the priests of the old 
school, he thanked God they had been de- 
—_— from. Such delusions might often 

ave been practised, but he had never 
seen them so set down before.’ He knew 
not how these instructions could be de- 
fended. It might be upon the difference 
of the imminence of the peril. At the 
timé of the Lisbon expedition, Buonaparte 
was distracted, with a rising continental 
war ; at the period of the Copenhagen ex- 
pedition, he was combining conquered 
Europe against this country : in the former 


case, the fleet of Portugal could not easily 


be brought to act in conjunction with any 
other naval force ; the Danish fleet, on the 
contrary, was the point where the junction 
most formidable to Britain, of the northern 
fleets, might have been effected : the peril 
was not more imminent for an army placed 
at a six weeks march distance at Bayonne, 
than to Holstein from ‘an army at Ham- 
burgh. Thé force out to Copenhagen 
was such as to ensure the success of the 
expedition with the ‘least possible loss ; 
and the naked opinion of Mr. Garlike was 
not to be taken without the circumstances, 
under which he stated, that the Danish fleet 
should make no effort to defend Holstein, 
that ‘she should have a timely concert with 
Sweden, and that a good understandin 
should continue between Great Britain a 
Russia. Notice of these contingencies had 
taken place. The measure was to be de- 
fended without proceeding one. step from 
the law of nature or nations, and whatever 
might be the vote of that night, he and his 
colleagues would have the satisfaction to re- 
flect, that their measures had been success- 


| ful, and promoted the security of the empire. 
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» Lord H. Petty replied to the observations 
-of the secretary for foreign affairs. The 
‘noble lord shewed, by referring to the dis- 
patches of Mr. Garlike, that Denmark was 
-taking no measufes that could warrant the 
‘slightest suspicion of any design on her 
“part to act against this country. As to 
«the Russian war, the noble lord was. will- 
ing to concede, that even if the Danish 
expedition had not taken place, that war 
‘would have arisen; but yet it would have 
‘been a war of a different character. We 
should not have had the opinion and peo- 
ple of Russia and of the civilized world 
‘against us, which the Danish expedition 
-had produced. Upon the nature of the 
arguments adduced by the right hon. se- 
-eretary and bis advocates, the noble lord 
animadverted at some length. He con- 
ceived those gentlemen, as it were, to con- 
fess the inefficacy of a war of justice 
-against injustice, and to proclaim this 


dangerous and degrading doctrine to the 
‘world, that England was warranted and 
resolved to employ the worst weapons . 
-used by France, for the purpose of over- 
coming what it called French ee 
harp, 


_ After a short reply from Mr. 
the house divided: For the motion ‘64; 
Against #224; Majority 160.—Strangers 
,were Not re-admitted, but we understood, 
hat Mr. Stuart Wortley moved a reso- 
ution of thanks to ministers for their con- 
duct, &c. on the Danish expedition, and 
upon this a division took place: Ayes 216 ; 
Noes 61; Majority 155.—Adjourned at 
6 o’clock on Tuesday morning. 
HOUSE OF LorDs. 
“Tuesday, March 22. 
{Commercia, Poticy or THE Orpers 
Councit.] The Earl of Lauderdale, in 
calling the attention of their Jordships to 
this subject, observed, that the important 
question now for their consideration was, 
whether that system of mercantile policy 
_under which the commerce and prosperity 
of this country had so greatly increased 
until the issuing of the Orders in Council, 
should at once be done away, and the 
whole commerce of the country put to 
hazard, for the sake of the novel and 
_dangerous principles contained in the Or- 
ders in Council. Upon this measure he 
was compelled to argue without the spe- 
_cies of information which ought to have 
_been before the house, namely, that which 
could be given by the merchants afd 


manufacturers whose interests would be 


affected by it, but which their lordships 
had refused to hear. Amongst this. class 
of persons the measure was generally con. 
demned. It had been said, however, that: 
several -merchants highly approved of 
these Orders. This, he thought, required 
explanation. The manufacturers who — 
contributed so essentially to the prosperit 
of the country, immediately felt their ef- 
fects, in the suspension of orders, and the 
stagnation of their trade ; but there were 
merchants who engaged in foreign com- 
merce, and having a large stock of foreign 
commodities on their hands, would feel 
that the suspension of foreign commerce 
would greatly enhance the price of the 
articles on hand, and thus largely increase 
their profits; they might, therefore, ap- 
prove of these Orders, inasmuch as they 
were beneficial to their particular inter. 
ests; but to the commerce of the country 
nerally, the measure must be ruinous, 
He was wholly at a loss to conceive what 
benefit could arise from it. It had been 
said on a former evening, by a noble and 
learned lord, that the object of it was, so 
to distress France, as to force her to come 
to terms; but how was that object to be . 
effected ? We might free neutrals to come 
into our ports; we might prevent all 
direct trade with the enemy, by means of 
the superiority of our navy; but then. 
France, by her military superiority upon 
the continent, might interdict all com- 
merce with the ports of the continent that 
was carried on through this country. 
Neutral’ trade would then be destroyed, 
and the commerce of this country deepl 
and totally injured. It had been said, 
however, that trade might still be carried 
on in a manner more easily understood 
than could with propriety be expressed; 
was it then to be urged, that the trade of 
this country was to be carried on by means 
of smuggling, and was it not easy to con- 
ceive that precautions might be adopted 
in France to prevent that species of trade? 
Had ministers reflected upon the conse- 
quences of this measure to our West India 
colonies? Instead of giving them relief, 
it would still further oppress them. 
Already more sugar came from’ thence 
than could be consumed in this country, 
and to this was now to be added the sugar 
of the Brazils and of the enemy’s colonies, 
Where ‘was, a continental market to be 
found for all this ‘produce ? And suppos- 
ing there to be a market, still the produce . 
of the enemies colonies and of the Bra- 
zils would have the preference, because it 
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would be known by those who imported 
it here that none of it could be consumed 
in this country, and thus our own planters 
would remain without relief. “Had they 
reflected upon the consequences to the 
American trade, and through that to the 
trade of this country ? ‘Taking the ex- 

rts of America at 15,000,000/. he be- 
ieved about two-thirds of that amount 
were sent to the continent of Europe ; if 
this trade was destroyed, would it not by 


the decrease of price greatly reduce the’ 


value of ‘the remaining third exported to 
this country ? He believed, that upon cal- 
_ culation, the remaining third could not 
then be estimated at more than 2,000,000/. 
in value ; and how in this case were the 
American traders to pay the debts due to 
the merchants and manufacturers of this 
country? If it was conceived, however, 
that France would relax her decrees, and 
a ttade be carried on to her ports under 
these restrictions, still the government of 
that country, by means of countervailing 
duties, might throw back as great a bur- 
den upon us ‘as our duties would be to 
them. Suppose we imposed a duty of 
_ ten per cent.on articles carried circuitous- 
ly through this country to France ; that 
country might impose a duty on the com- 
modities sent in return, and might give 
the produce of that duty as a compensa- 
tion to those who paid the additional duty 


imposed by us, and thus the object of the’ 


— that of distressing France, would 
defeated. Could it, however, seriously 
be believed, that enhancing the price of 
sugar, ginger, pepper, and other articles, 
would have that important effect which was 
imputed to this measure? What, besides, 
was the comparative disadvantage with 
which we entered into this new and un- 
precedented species of warfare ; France 
could support her population by her own 
produce ; it was calculated by Mr. Hume, 
that in his time, sixteen persons out of 
twenty in France, drew their support from 
agriculture and commerce ; whilst in this 
country, fifteen out of twenty of the popu- 
lation drew their support from commerce 
and manufactures, and the produce of the 
country was not sufficient to support the 
population; this was proved by the state- 
ment, that during the years 1804, 5, 6, we 
imported 517,000 quarters of wheat, oats 
at the rate of 180,000 quarters, and barle 

50,000. How seriously then, would suc 

a mode of warfare injure this country, 
whilst it would comparatively do little in- 


Jury to France! In every point of view, 
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he could not but consider this measure as 
ruinous and destructive, and tending more’ 
immediately to increase a clamour for 
peace, and thereby to embarrass the coun~’ 
try, by means of the great injury which it 
inflicted upon our manufactures. His 
lordship concluded by moving the follow- 
ing Resolutions:—< That the unprece- 
dented commercial warfare in which his 
majesty had been advised to involve this _ 
country, by his late Orders in Council, 
must be peculiarly injurious to a nation 
whose extended concerns give her an in-' 
terest, more or less direct, in all the mer- 
cantile transactions of the world.—That it 
‘appears to this house, that the system 
adopted by the said Orders, threatens the 


“immediate extinction of maritime com- 


merce ; for while, on the one hand, the’ 
navy of G. Britain will, in a great mea-. 
sure, prevent all communication with the 
continent of Europe, except through this 
country and her allies; it cannot be 
doubted that the armies of France, and of 
the nations under her subjection, may, on 
the other hand, easily put an end to any 
such direct intercourse between this coun-- 
try and the continent.—That such anni-’ 
hilation of all maritime commerce, whilst 
it must totally exclude the produce and 
manufactures of this island from a foreign 
market, will leave to our enemies those 
means of trading in the produce and manu- 
factures of the continent, which the land- 
carriage and internal navigation of such 
extensive countries must afford; means 
which their industry, urged by the neces- 
sity of the case, must rapidly improve and 
extend.—That it appéars to this house, 
that there is just ground to apprehend that 
the exclusion of colonial produce from the 
continent of Europe, if it could be effected, 
would close many of those channels of in- 
dustry, by the means of which the com- 
merce and manufactures of this country 
have attained an unparalleled degree of 
prosperity: that it would divert the labour 
of the continent from the production of 
those articles for which maritime com- 
merce has hitherto afforded a vent, to the 
culture of those productions for the supply 
of which the extinction of such commerce 
must create an imperious demand.—That 
i: appears to this house, that the manufac- 
tures of this country must sustain irrepara- | 
ble injury, from forcibly diverting the la- 
bour of America, by the annihilation of 
maritime commerce, to the manufacture 
of those articles which habit has made 
necessary to that country, and the furnish- 
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ing of which has long given sustenance to’ 
thousands of our industrious countrymen.— 
That. this. system, which his majesty’s Or- 
ders in Council are intended to. enforce, 
whether. regarded as a source of revenue 
or as a measure of hostility, appears to 
this house equally. nugatory and absurd : 
as. a source of revenue, its success must de- 
pend on the co-operation of the neutral 
whose property is to be taxed, on the in- 
- clination of our allies to sacrifice their in- 


_ terest to our views, and on the consent. of | 
our enemies. to contribute to the increase 


of. those resources which it is their, known 
object to annihilate; asa measure of war- 
fare, it is destructive of our resources, in-. 
jurious to the interests of our friends, but 
wholly ineflectual against our enemies, 
whom it enables, by payment of the pro- 
jected duties, to purchase a complete ex- 
emption from the distress which it pro- 
fesses to bring upon them.—That it ap- 
pears to this house, that his majesty’s mi- 
nisters, by advising his majesty to adopt 
such.a mode of warfare, are co-operating 
with the government of France to deprive 
the inhabitants of the respective countries 
of the comforts to which they are habi- 
tuated, and even of the means by which 
they have existed: and that in so doing, 
they are concurring in an experiment 
which puts the great contest now at issue 
betwixt the. two nations, on a ground 
highly disadvantageous to the British em- 
ire ; for it is obvious, that this system of 
elt must bear much harder on the 
people of thiscountry, where property has 
been. uniformly respected, and the profits 
of industry: held sacred, than on the people 
of France, who have been habituated to 
the extremes of distress, during the con- 
vulsions which the revolution has created.” 
_Earl Bathurst denied that the commerce 
of the country had, previous to the issuing 
of the Orders in Council, shown that in- 
creasing prosperity stated by the noble 
lord ; on the contrary, the exports, which 
in 1806 amounted to 27,000,000/. decreas- 
ed in 1807 to 25,000,000/, The exports 
of West India and East India produce had 
also declined in proportion. The Orders 
in Council had become, therefore, neces- 
sary for the maintenance of our own com- 
merce, and their beneficial effects were 
proved by the increase in our exports from 
the 5th of 
increase had taken place in the export of 
sugar, of woollen, cotton, and linen. Our 
West India colonies, instead of being, in- 
Juxed, would be benefited, Their produce 
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previously been undersold in the fo, 
reign markets by the foreign colonial pyo.., 
duce, conveyed by neutrals, and the certi.. 
‘ficates of origin were. devised to prevent, 
‘British colonial produce from finding 
market. Now, however, under the opera. 
tion of these Orders, the whole of the colo., 
nial produce being brought to this country, 
would be so mixed. that it would be im,’ 
possible for the enemy to distinguish. the 
one from the other, aud our own colonial; 
roduce would no longer be .undersold, 
he same argument applied to the com- 
modities from the East Indies. It had 
been said by a noble friend of his on the 
preceding evening, that it could not be 
supposed that the want of coflee could have 
any eflectin France. His noble friend, 
he believed, did not like coflee, and there- 
fore he might not care for the loss of it ; 
but was it to be imagined that the popula- 
tion of a whole continent would suddenly 
change the habits of their lives at the bide 
ding of the ruler of France? Would Buo- 
naparte himself, would his tributary kin 
would his tributary princes, would hi 
generals, would his army, consent all at 
once to give up their cotlee and their su- 
gar? Would they agree to give up the 
constant habits of their lives? It was not 
in human nature. With respect to the 
American trade, he believed it would be 
found that half their exports came to this 
country, and about a fourth or third to the 
enemy’s colonies ; the effect, therefore, 
| stated by the noble lord, could not be pros 
duced upon that trade ; as, supposing the 
decree of the enemy to be mostrigorously 
enforced, the Americans could not be pre-« 
vented by their enforcement from trading 
with this country, or the enemy’s colonies: 
The noble earl went through the Resolus 
tions, and contended that they did not ap- 
ply to the Orders in CounciJ, which instead 
of injuring the trade of the country, tended 
materially to benefit it, by removing those 
injurious effects which had been produced 
by the enforcement of the enemy’s de« 
crees, 
Lord King commented on the apparent 
inconsistency of endeavouring to make the ' 
Orders in Council at once a measure of 
a belligerent nature and of commercial 
policy. as 
Lord Holland entirely concurred with 
the noble lord as to the inconsistency: he | 
had stated; but it was not the only one: 
when the measure was censured as unpro+ 
ductive, they were told that it was nota 


measure of revenue ;. and yet when thé | 
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suffering manufacturer, when the injured 
trader, petitioned for relief against its ruin- 
ous operation, they were driven from the 
bar, and told that it was a matter of reve- 
nue. With respect to its producing any 
sensation in France, he could hardly be- 
lieve that ministers themselves were seri- 
ous in that expectation. 
Lord Grenville said, he did not rise to 
prolong the debate. Upon a former occa- 
sion he had taken an opportunity of stating 
fully and distinctly his sentiments upon 
the commercial policy of these Orders. 
His object in rising, was, to resist altogether 
the idea of any similarity. between these 
Orders and that of the 7thof Jan. He 
contended that they were not only not 
Sardinia, 
it was true, had been excepted ; but Sar- 
dinia was not the only exception. At that 
time Denmark (would to God she were so 
now!) was neutral, and engrossed by much 
the greater portion of the neutral trade of 
Europe. The able and statesman-like note 
of his noble friend (earl Grey) to the Dan- 
ish minister, was a sufficient commentary 
upon the nature and object of that Order : 
but this mode of justifying by recriminat- 
ing, involved the noble secretary in a strange 
dilemma. That Order was either right or 
wrong; if wrong, why attempt to justify 
the present Orders by proving their simi- 
litude to that ? and if right, why make it 
the object of such extraordinary censure, 
that even his majesty in council was made, 
in the preamble to those Orders, to censure 
that act-as injudicious and ineffectual, to 
which he had been advised to give his 
royal sanction? With respect to their ef- 
fect.on America, he should not now say 
any thing: the event would be shortly 
known, and he trusted that when it should 
be known, the: result would not: verify his 
apprehensions. As far.as he could judge 
from such private advices’as persons were 
pleased to communicate to him, he was, he 
confessed, inclined to ‘believe that the in- 
telligence of his majesty’s ministers’ in- 
tentions, with respect to the measure of the 
Orders in- Council; was known in’ America 
’ several days before the measure of the em- 
bargo had been resolved on: and if so, it 
was not unreasonable toconelude, that that 
ptt must have had no inconsidera- 
ble influence in producing the adoption of 
that measure. to 


Lord Hawkesbury said, that ministers had 
received no intelligence, from any authen- 

_ tic source, that could lead them’ to believe, 
that the Americans knew ‘any’thing of the 


‘Orders in Council previons to the embar- 


go; but, as he had stated on a former oc- - 
casion, it was by no means improbable, 
thatthe embargo might have been resort~ 
ed to in America, from a conviction that 
such measures of retaliation as the present 
would naturally be adopted by this coun- 
try, in consequence of the French decrees. 
The noble baron, however, might have se- 
cret advices, that the Americans had been 
previously informed of the intention to 
issue the Orders in Council, and had acted 
accordingly ; but until that was distinetly- 
asserted, he must still believe, that the fact 
was as he himself had stated it. He al- 
lowed, that it was unwise to enter upon a 
commercial war; but the question here 
was, whether you were to submit to the 
embarrassments thrown by the enemy in’ 
the way of your commerce, without adopt- 
ing some measure of retaliation? If we 
were not to engage in a commercial war of 
this kind atall, then the Order of the 7th 
of Jan: was a most unwise one. His lord- 
ship also stated, with regard to the Ameri-’ 
can embargo, that the preamble of the 
Order of the 7th of Jan. announced further 
retaliation, in case that should take place 
which had actually happened ; and this 
might have corroborated the idea, that 
such a measure as the late Orders in Coun- 
cil would ‘be adopted by this country, and © 
by that means have contributed to the lay- 
ing on of the embargo. 

Lord Grenville said, that he had no se- 
cret advices, nor did he know what the 
noble secretary meant by the words « se- 
cret advices.’ His information was as 
public as the public papers of the country 
could make it.. A commercial house here 
had sent information to America of the in- 
tention to issue these Orders, and of their 
nature and tendency, and that information 
was perfectly accurate. Their correspon-’ 
dents in America acknowledged the receipt 
of the intelligence on the 16th of Dec. 
being six days before’ the embargo was 
laid on. le desired the noble secretary 
not to take this statement upon his autho- 
rity, but to call the merchant to the bar, 
who would confirm oath, 
_ The house then divided on the question 
of agreeing to the'first’ Resolution : Con- 
tents, 21; Non Contents, 56; “Majo: 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, March 22. 
[Westwinsrer Petirion.} 
The time appointed for taking ‘into ‘consi- 


| 
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deration the Petition of the right hon. Ri- 
chard Brinsley Sheridan, complaining of an 
undue Election and return for the city and 
liberty of Westminster, being come; and 
no counsel, agent, or party, appearing on 
the part of the said petitioner, the house 
was moved, That an Act, made in the 28th 
year of his present majesty, for the further 
regulation of the trials of Controverted 
Elections or returns of members to serve 
in Parliament, might be read :—and the 
same being read; the Order for taking the 
said Petition into consideration was dis- 
charged. 
[Greenwicn Hospirar.] Sir C. Pole, 
pursuant to notice, called the attention of 
the house to some appointments on the 
establishment of this hospital, in which 
due regard was not had to the preference 
which ought to be shewn to persons who 
had served in the navy. He cited all the 
commissions relative to Greenwich Hospi- 


tal, from the first under William and- 


Mary, to shew, that such a preference 
ought always to be given; and concluded 
with moving an Address to his majesty, 
praying, that he would be graciousi 
pleased to give directions, that all the ap- 
pointments belonging to the said hospital 
should henceforth be filled with persons 
who had served in the navy. 

said it 


The Chancellor of the 
must be the object of every one to pro- 
mote as much as possible what the hon. 
~ baronet was desirous to accomplish. But 
there were offices for which persons proper- 
ly qualified could not be found in the nary 


such as clerk of the works, who shou 
be an architect; auditor, who should be a 
lawyer; organist, brewer, clerk of the 
cheque, surveyor, and others. With these 
exceptions, he thought no other office should 
be filled otherwise than from the navy, 
except when, after a month’s notice in the 
newspapers, no. naval person should pre- 
sent himself with proper qualifications to 
fill the office vacant. He should propose 
an amendment, adopting the hon. baronet’s 
idea, with this limitation, and he should, in 
the event of the amendment being adopted, 
propose an Address to his majesty, praying 
that he would cause a soneaantiag al- 
teration to be made in the Charter of 
After some observations from Mr. Whit- 
_ bread, Mr. Rose, Mr. N. Calvert. and Mr. 
_ R. Ward, sir C. Pole agreed to the excep- 
tions proposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the motions were passed 
accordingly. 
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PETITIONS AGAINST THE OrpERs 1n Coun. 
On the motion of the Chancellor of: 
the Exchequer, the house went.into a com. 
mittee, in which the adjourned considera- 
tion of the Petitions against the Orders in 
Council was resumed. The following 


‘witnesses were then called in and ex- 
amined, Mr. Wm. Bell, Mr. Thomas Mar- 


tin, Mr. Alex. Forrester, and Mr. Abraham 
Mann. On account of the Jateness of the 
hour, and there being then tive other wit- 
nesses to examine, the further considera- 
tion of the question was postponed till to- 
morrow. i 

HOUSE OF LORDS. © 

Wednesday, March 23. 


[Orpers 1n Councit.] Lord Auckland 
rose to offer a motion to the house, which, 
in his opinion, might afford an opportuni- 
ty of bringing the house to a decision on 
the long contested point, whether the Pe- 
titions against the operation of the Orders 
in Council, which had been presented to 
the house, were to be attended to or not. 
After insisting on the right which the sub- 
ject undoubtedly had of being heard 
against measures which aggrieved him, 
and after enumerating a number of pre-, 
cedents, to shew that the object of his 
motion was strictly conformable to the 
standing orders of the house, and the best 
practice of parliament in the best times, 
his lordship concluded with moving, “That 
the Orders in Council be referred toa 
committee of the whole house, and that 
the petitioners against them be heard by 
themselves and counsel, as to such points _ 
in which the petitioners could shew they 
had a distinct and direct interest.’’ 4 

A long conversation ensued, in which the 
lord chancellor, lords Hawkesbury and Mul-: 
grave acceded to the motion, on the under- 
standing that it was not proposed to hear 
counsel against the Orders in Council bill, 
and that no delay should take place in the, . 
progressof that bill. Lord Grenville,theearl 
of Lauderdale, and earl Spencer disclaim- 
ed any understanding upon the. subject, 
which should fetter their judgments in the 
application of the information which might 
be communicated at the bar. Lord Sid-: 
mouth had some doubts as to the form of 
proceeding, but was friendly to the object 
of the motion. The question wasat length: 
put; and the motion agreed to. stil 

Lord Auckland, after complimenting their: 
lordships on at length adopting some: 


mode of hearing the petitioners, then 


| 
| 
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moved, that the Petitions be referred 
to a committee of the whole house’ to- 
morrow. 

Another conversation arose upon this 

- motion, and lord Hawkesbury moved as an 
amendment, Monday next, instead of to- 
morrow. This amendment was strenuous- 
ly supported by the lord chancellor, lord 
Mulgrave, and lord Redesdale; and opposed 
bv lords Grenville, Holland,~ Darnley, 
Grey, and Spencer ; after which a divi- 
sion took place on the amendment. Con- 
‘tents, 43: Non-contents 18.—Majori- 
ty 

The order of the day was next read fr 
the house to resolve itself into a commit- 
tee on the bill, when earl Spencer moved, 
that the house do hear the Petitioners on 
Tuesday next; on this question, the house 
divided. Contents, 18 ; Non-contents, 47. 
—Lord Grenville then moved, that it be 
an instruction to the committee to divide 
the bill into two parts, that part which 
regarded the bill as of Aid and Supply, 
and that which regarded the commercial 
regulations, on which latter part he wished 
Counsel to be heard. On this question, 
nearly the same noble lords again were 
pant when the house again divided. 
Contents, 48; Non-contents, 109. 

The house then resolved itself into a 
committee onthe bill. A long and desul- 
tory conversation ensued, in the course of 
which, 

The Lord Chancellor attacked the late 
administration for their Order in Council 
of the 7th of Jan. and asserted that it was 
the foundation of the late Orders. 

Lord Erskine said, that this charge re- 

eatedly made reminded him of Swift’s 

ale of a Tub. We produce, said lord 
Erskine, a piece of bread, we eat it in 
their presence, we bring the baker who 
baked it; every body round agree it to 
be bread, but the noble lords answer that 
‘it is not bread, but the fattest mutton that 
ever came out of Leadenhall Market, and 
the only proof they give of the proposi- 
tion is, that if any man ventured to assert 
the contrary, they hoped that God might 
eternally damn him. Lord Erskine said, 


that these were the words of the rev. Dean 


Swift, and not his, and therefore the bi- 
shops ‘must pardon the profaneness. He 
said, he had. no doubt, that if it were con- 
venient to establish that his lordship’s 
black coat was any green colour, it might 
_easily be accomplished. « As many as are 
of that opinion; say Aye’—would ‘give’ it 
ima moment any colour in ‘the rainbow. 


- 
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—His lordship here adverted to the Bark 
bill. He said, that Mr. Burke in one of 
his immortal orations, had also given im- 
mortality’ to the benevolent Howard ;—~ 
speaking of that great man in his career 
of humanity, he had said, « He has visited 
all Europe ; not to collate manuscripts or 
to collect medals, but to dive into the 
a of dungeons ; to plunge into the 
infection of hospitals ; to survey the man- 
sions of grief, misery and despair ; to pity 
the forsaken, to remember the forgotten, 
and to collect and collate the distresses of 
all men in all countries. It was a cir- 
cumnavigation of charity.’ It was fit, 
said lord Erskine that this cireumnavi- 
gator of charity should have received his 
being in that country which had been 
the instrument of providence in her cir- 
cumnavigation of the earth; not like the 
first discoverer, carrying cruelty and 
death in her train; but collecting mankind 
together under the dominion of laws and 
liberty. But what was the proposed cir- 
cumnavigation of ministers ? ey at this 
moment, like Howard, were to visit all 
Europe; like him they were to plunge 
into the infection of hospitals; but not 
like him, to remember the forsaken and 
forgotten, but to pluck the balm ofhealth, 
or rather of life, out of the mouths of the 
miserable. They were to rob them—not — 
of one medicine, which, as he had said 
formerly, might be substituted for ano- 
ther ; but which he would repeat again, 
even as often as they repeated the Order 
of the 7th of Jan. that would subject Great 
Britain to the final everlasting curse—* I 
was sick and ye visited me not.” 

Lord Grenville moved that the chair- 
man should report progress, but this was 
resisted. The preamble after a good deal 
of controversy was agreed to. It was or- 
dered that the house should resume, and 
the chairman ask leave to sit again. The 
house accordingly resumed, and after re- 
ceiving the report of the chairman of the 
committee, adjourned at four o’clock’ on 
Thursday morning. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, March 23. 
[PETITIONS AGAINST THE ORDERS IN 
Councit.] After the other orders of the 
day were disposed of, the house went into 
a committee on the Petitions against the 
Orders in Council. Mr. Brougham, the 
counsel for the Petitioners, was called in, 
and the examination of Mr. Mann, which 


house, last night, was resumed. Mr. ‘A. 


_eountry, which it had been asserted, were 


\ Jent and whwatrantable measure as the 
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had been interrupted at the rising of the 


Glennie was also re-examined. The fol- 
lowing witnesses were then called in and 
exainined, tiz. Mr.. H. Hinckley, Mr. 
James Croppes Mr. Martin, Mr. Rath- 
bone, Mr. James Oxley ; James. Palmer 
and James Kinder; and. Mr. Thomas 
Mullet.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
suggested, after the examination of the last 
witness, that the business should be de- 
ferred until to-morrow. ; and. that, after 
the hearing of evidence’ in support of the 
present petitions, counsel should be called 
in and witnesses heard in support of the 
London Petition in favour of the Orders in 
Council. He knew that there were some 
gentlemen who had a different feeling on 
the subject from that which the hon. gent. 
on the other side had. He therefore thought 
it would be right that their witnesses should 
be called, before the learned counsel then 
at the bar proceeded to make his- obser- 
vations on the case,—Mr. Tierney and Mr. 
Whitbread observed, that it -would be 
rather a novel coarse of proceeding, to 
call in counsel to be heard'in support of a 
Petition, where the petitioners themselves 
had not thought proper to make it part of 
their prayer that they might be so heard. 
Besides that, the committee was not em- 
dap to hear-them, as the instructions 
om the house to them only went so far 
as that they should consider the Petitions 
ainst the Orders in Council. The- other 
Petition was only ordered to be laid upon 
the table. After a few words from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; Mr. Rose, 
and Mr. Huskisson, in support of the ori- 
ginal suggestion, the business dropped. The 
house then tesumed, and Mr. Brougham, 
and his remaining witnesses, were ordered 
to attend to-morrow. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, March 24.. 


[Exespition to Copennacen.] The 
Earl of Suffolk rose pursuant. to notice, to 
move for the Correspondence which had 
assed between his majesty’s ministers and 
r. Garlike, respecting the hostile de- 
signs of the court of Denmark against this 


amade evident by that correspondence. It 
was desirable indeed that satisfactory evi- 
dénce should be laid before the house, in 
of of the expediency'or necessity which 
induced ministers to ¢mbark in:such a vio-- 


1808.—Expedition to Copenhagen. [124g 
attack upon’ Copenhagen. He had as yet 
heard no argument or explanation to 
satisfy his mind on these points. He was 
therefore anxious, that some proof might 
be. adduced that would demonstrate 
necessity, and rescue the name and _ cha. 
racter of the country from the shame and 
degradation which that ill-starred expe. 
dition must otherwise fix upon them. It 
was, moreover, necessary to vindicate the 
individual character of Mr. Garlike, with 
whose dispatches ministers had taken a 
liberty unauthorized by any practice of 
parliament with which he was acquainted, 
The noble lord concluded with moving an 
Address to his majesty, praying that di- 
rections be given to lay before the house 
such Correspondence as had taken place 
between Mr. Garlike and the Secretary of 
State from Nov, 1806 to July 1807, res- 
pecting the designs which, in conjunction 
with Russia, Denmark was supposed to be 
entertaining against this country, 

Lord Hawkesbury observed, that if the 
noble earl had attended former debates, 
he must have known that the Papers he 
now moved for:had already been refused, 
and that the motion, the object of which 
was to have them produced, had’ been 
negatived, after a mature and long. dis- 
cussion: such Papers having been pro- 
duced in another place, was no reason 
why they should be laid before their lord- 
ships, the more so, as no special grounds 
had been stated for producing «them, and 
as the subject to which. they related had 
long since been thoroughly investigated 
and solemnly decided on. As no neces- 
sity whatever was shewn for the production 
of such papers at the present moment, he 
thought himself perfectly justified in oppo- 
sing the motion which had been proposed 


| by. the noble earl. 


Earl Grey argued in support of the mo: 


its | tion. When these very documents were 
| moved for in another place, they had been 


refused on the plea that the production of 
them might be detrimental to the public 
interests ; yet, when the same papers were 
afterwards moved for in order to vindicate 
the character of an individual, all appre- 
hensions of publi¢-danger vanished, andin 
order to clear the character of that indivi- 
dual, the corresponttence was  producetl. 
The noble lord concluded with a warm | 
on the conduct of Mr. Garlike, 
which in all the situations that gentlemai 


had been placed in, was uniformly marked | 


by ability, integrity, and zeal. 
Lord Hawkesbury most cheerfully coin- 


| 

| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| | 


’ 
h 


-inqui 
-ance, he thought, would have been obvious 


had lost the 


‘ed on Mr. Garlike, of whose merits he.had 
long been so. convinced, that he had 
‘omitted no ery of recommending 
him for promotion to his majesty. As to 
the Copenhagen Expedition, every thin 
that had since happened, only confirm 
him in the opinion of the expediency, indeed 
the absolute necessity of that expedition. 
Lord Grenville supported the motion, 
contending that the house were still very 
‘imperfectly informed upon this subject. 
He did not approve of making public a 
whole series of diplomatic correspondence, 
of that they had in one instance experien- 
‘ced the ill effects, but in this case he 
thought it important that the information 
asked for should be granted, in order that 
the house might be better enabled to dis- 
‘cuss these points immediately connected 


‘with it. 


_ Lord Mulgrave, conceiving that the no- 
ble lord had alluded to the correspondence 
laid before parliament when he (lord Mul- 
grave) quitted the foreign office, entered 
into a justifieation of his conduct upon 
that occasion, and said, that if there was 
any thing to blame in that transaction, 
noble lords ought to have made it the sub- 
ject of inquiry. In the course of his speech 
he alluded to the appointment of Mr. 
Adair to Vienna, and to the rumours re- 
—e the supposed secret mission of 
that gentleman upon a former occasion to 
St. Petersburgh, which probably a noble 


lord on the other side (the relation of the 


erson who sent him) could explain. 

Lord Holland rose considerably agitated 
by the allusion reflecting on the conduct 
of Mr, Fox, in a transaction which hap- 

pened nearly 20. years ago, and of which 
was certainly too young at the time to 
know the circumstances. . ‘The insinuations 
upon it, however, had been so repeatedly 
proved to be absurd, that nothing but the 
perverse spirit which had been manifested 
that night, could have again brought it up. 
The noble lord had said, that if the conduct 
of the ministers who had made the coali- 
‘tion that ended so fatally for Austria was 
criminal, it ought to have been questioned. 
To this lord Holland replied, that proba- 
bly his friends ought to have instituted an 
into it. eir motives of forbear- 


to every noble lord, viz. that as the admi- 
nistration who had made that coalition, 
: erson who was most distin- 
guished for talents, they thought it illiberal 


__ to pursue the rest of the body. 


Vor. X. 
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cided in every praise that could be bestow- | 


Lord Mulgrave disclaimed the slightest 
intention of wounding the feelings of the 
noble lord.—The question was then put, 
and negatived. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, March 24. 
[Westminster Exection . 


‘The Speaker informed the house, that the 


Petition, complaining of an undue election 
and return for the city and liberty of West- 
minster, having been appointed to be taken 
into consideration upon Tuesday last, at 
half an hour after < ee in the afternoon, 
the right hon. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
the petitioner, did not appear. before the_ 
house, by himself, his counsel, or agents, 
within one hour after the time so appoint- 
ed; and that, in pursuance of ‘an. act, 
made in the 28th year of his present ma- 
jesty; he had certified into the. court.of 
exchequer the Recognizance. entered into 
in respect of the said petition, and had 
also certified the default which had been 
made in the performance of the condition 
of the said recognizance. ii 
{Irish Granp Jury PresEnTMENTS.] 
Mr. M. Fitzgerald rose, pursuant to notice, 
to move for certain papers relative to the 
mode of raising money by the Grand Jury 
Presentments in Ireland. He wished to 
avoid any discussion on the subject till the 
papers were laid on the table; but he 
would state the course he meant to pursue, 
and the object he had in view, in order to 
prevent misconception. He moved, for 
these papers on two grounds: first, with 
reference to the amountof the sums raised, 
and secondly, with respect to the mode.of ~ 
raising them. He did not mean to question 
the powers of the Grand Juries, or to trans- 
fer these powers to any other quarter. But 
he wished to have some more equal mode 
of collecting the tax, and a better mode of 
accounting forthe money. He intended 
once to include all this in a bill relative to 
the Irish roads ; but the subject was so ex- 
tensive and important that it would be 
better to refer it to a committee of the 
house, by which means it might come 
more particularly underthe review of such 
as were acquainted with the mode of rais- 
ing, applying and accounting for county 
money in England. An account of the 
amount had been already laid on the table. 
What he wanted now was an account of 
the mode of application, of the way in 
which the money was accounted for, and 


of rg} time-the grand juries had for the 


; 
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and summer assizes in 1807, specifying the 
mode of application. 2d. For copies of 
the Quere Books in the hands of the Irish 


- treasurer, as far as related to the above 


eriod, with a view to shew the method of 
‘accounting. And 3dly, For the number of 
‘mformations and billsof indictment before 
‘the grand juries, during the same period, 
-and the time the assizes continued —After 
‘some observations from Mr. Foster and sir 
5, Newport, the motions were agreed to. 
[Perrrions: acatnst THE OrpeERs IN 
€ouncn..} The Chancellor of the Exche- 
“quer, after moving the order of the day for 
‘Going into a committee on the Petitions 
“against the Orders in Council, thought it 
‘ight; before he should move that the 


Speaker do leave the chair, to state the 


‘course which” he proposed to recommend 
‘to the house to adopt, on the subject of 
‘the examination of other witnesses, and 
‘which, upon inquiry, he found to be con- 
‘formable to the precedents of the prac- 
tice of the house on similar occasions. It 
‘was therefore not his intention to move 


this day for the production of otlier evi- | 


dence, ‘but according to the practice of 
the house to allow the present petitioners 
to close their case, and afterwards to hedr 
the observations of their counsel, 1 


‘the evidencé produced by them. It 


would thei: be competent to the ‘house, if 
‘the evidence should not appear sufficient, 
‘to call upon the other petitioners, or upon 
‘other witnesses, and to examire thein, 
touching the subject. But ds it might not 
‘be fair, to'eall tipon the learned counsel, 
‘suddenly, to submit his observations to 
the hotise; the evidence, he pr 
‘that, however short thé time might be, 
which would be occupied this night in the 


‘examifiatioh of ‘the remaining witnesses, 


‘the business should stand over till Tuesday, 
When the learned counsel should be heard 
vipon the evidence. 

Mr. Tiéhnéy thought, that even the 


‘course proposed on the precéditig even- {| 


ing, by the right hon. gent. that of ‘hear- 
‘jing the contrary evidence, and of being 
present by their counsel to eross-exatnine 
the witnesses that should be brought for- 
ward, before “he was finally to sith up, 
would have been much more desirable 


for the petitioners than that now suggest- 
- ed. It would be peculiarly hard upon 
the’ petitioners,. if evidences should be 
“brought forward, to ‘disprove the allegr- 
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performance of this duty. Hé therefore 
-mhoved first, for an account of the present- 
ments for raising money during the spring 


tions of their petition, and contravert the 
evidence they produced in support of 
them, that co ger not be permitted 
to cross-examine the witnesses by their 
counsel,.ot call other witnesses in sup- 
port of their case. ‘The. house was placed 
in a novel situation by the course pursued 
by the right hon. gent. though all these 


difficulties might be avoided, if the pro.’ 


ceeding had originated in a committee of 
trade. 
“The Chancellor of the Exchequer insisted 
that the proceeding was perfectly regu- 
lar, and adverted to the precedent of the 
course adopted upon a Petition against 
the Tobacco bill m the year 1790, as fully 
in point ; on which occasion the petition- 
ers evidence and counsel had been heard 
at the bar; and the house had afterwards 
thought fit to call for other witnesses, and 
to examine with respect to the matter of . 
the petition and the evidence brought for- 
ward in support of it. 
Mr. Tierney acquiesced for the present, 
but reserved to himself the right to op-’ 
pose the course proposed by the right hon. 
gent. if it should appear to him not to be 
regular. 
he Speaker then laid down the prac- 
tice of the house in a clear and satisfac. 
tory manner. Whatever course it should 
ultimately please the house to adopt, the 
proceeding, he observed, had ‘been hither- 
to vemeont regular. In the opposition 
which had been given to the Boston. port 
bill, and the bill to restrain the Trade of 
New England, petitioners had been heard 
by their counsel at the bar of this house, 
‘and ‘evidence examined in support of their 


—, but that had not precluded the 


use from taking such other steps as 
were deémed expedient to ‘investigate the 
allegations of the petitioners. There were 
marly instances of the exaniination of wit- 
nésses upoh petitions, at'the bar of the 
house, but tlie later practi¢e ‘had ‘been to 
exdmine witnesses at the ‘bar in a Comt- 
mittee of the whole house. As to the :pro- 
ceeding in a Committee of Trade, when 
etitioners présented thetnselves to ‘that 
ouse, and prayed to ‘be heard by their 
counsel, the practice was, if their petition 
wads tecdived, to accede ‘to'the prayer of 


‘it, and: by the habit df the ‘house, ‘after 


hearing evidence, to permit the counsel’to 


-suth up the whole at the conclusion of the 


case. The hovsehad’ then many courses, 


-atiy brie of which it might adopt, but it was. 


a 
quite impossible that a committee of the 
whole house ‘should be tied up by tie 
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“| evidence produced in support of the alle- 

gations of the petitions, which might be 
erroneous, partial, absurd, or eyen false, 
as night be proved by other evidence. 
. There were also many cases wherein the 

house, without any claim made on the 

_ part of an adverse party to he heard, had 
thought fit for its own satisfaction to call 
for further evidence, after the Petitioners 
case had closed. The Tobacco case, 
~ which had heen referred to by the rt. hon. 


the chancellor of the exchequer, was one | 


of that description. For, after the peti- 
tioner and his counsel had closed the case 
and withdrawn, the house ordered other 
witnesses to atiend, and the committee 
sat again to hear the evidence of these wit- 
nesses, and the house.took other proceed- 
ings thereon. If any gentleman had any 
doubts on the subject, be would do well to 
consider that case. ‘The case of the Shop 
Tax bill was similar. The proceedings, 
therefore, had been hitherto all regular, 
and the next step would be to hear out 
the case.of the petitioners, and the ob- 
servations of their counsel in summing, 
after which the house would decide whe- 
ther it should order other witnesses to at- 


_ tend, or whether other evidence should be | 


necessary. 

- ‘The house then resolved itself into the 
committee, and proceeded with the exa- 
mination of the remaining witnesses in 
support of the Petitions. Mr. Garland, 
Mr. Pollock, Mr. Mann, and Mr. Rath- 
‘bone were the witnesses examined. After 
the examination was closed it was agreed 
by the gentlemen who conducted it on 
both sides, that progress should be report- 
ed, and that the committee should sit again 
on Tuesday. . 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


. Friday, March 25. 
_ [Parents.] The Earl of Lauderdale 
presented three motions with respect to 
applications for continuing the terms of 
Patents, directing that notice of every 
‘such application should be given in the 
London Gazette, 6 weeks previous to the 
‘meeting of parliament ; that no applica- 
‘tion should be received, unlessthe term of 
the patent should be within two years of 
expiring ; and that the person applying 
should bring proof that he was either the 
anventor. or the representative of the in- 
ventor.of the invention specified in the 
‘patent. His lordship moved, that these 


motions should be taken.into consideration 
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on Tuesday, with the view of their being 
made standing orders.—Qrdered. 
[Journats or tue House.] Lord Gren- 
willetook up the idea which of late had 
been frequently adverted to by many 
noble lords, viz. that of taking some mea- 
sure for procuring a more regular printing 
of the journals of that house, together with 
fit Indexes to the same; and concluded 
with moving an instruction to that effect 
to the standing committee of the journals. 
Lord Hawkesbury most cheerfully con- 
curred in the motion of the noble baron,, 
and promised every support.on his part, 
and on that of his colleagues, towards the 
accomplishment of so desirable an object. 
[Orpers in But.] The Qr- 
ders in Council bill was read a third time. 
Lord Grenville re-urged several of his 
former arguments upon this subject, and 
contended that the evidence adduced jin 
another. place had proved the injurious 
effects of the Orders in Council, in the 
prevention of the export of our manufac- 
tures to America for the purpose of their 
being exported to Europe, arid in the de- 
tention of American vessels bound to Bu- 
rope, by which the remittances wereto be 
procured, which were. to pay for our 
manufactures exported to America. A. 
Lord Hawkesbury contended that the 
Orders.in Council were calculated .to be- 
nefit the trade of .the country, and that 
they tended to that object was the opinion 
of the greater purt of the merchants of 
London, and of the merchants.of Liver- 
pool, even those of the latter who were 
engaged in the American trade; and if 
the manufacturers in Yorkshire, or any 
other part of the country, had_ sustainéd 
losses, those losses were not to be attribut-— 
ed to the Orders in Council, but to. other 


causes. 


Earl Grey argued that the assertions 
with respect to the benefit to be derived 
from the Orders in-Council were not proy- 
ed.—The amendment was negatived. 

A number of other sabeabamivts were 
subsequently moved by lords Auckland 
and Grenville, chiefly those which were 
moved and negatived in the committee, 
A long conversation took place upon them, . 
which turned on the same points that: 
formed the topics of discussion in the com- 
mittee. The amendments were all nega- 
tived.—Upon the Clause for limiting the 
period for bringing actions against. those — 
who may have acted under the-Orders in 
Council, Lord Grenville.moved an exten- 
sion of the time mentioned in the clause, 
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as from the period specified it was impos- 
sible that any American who had reason to 
complain could seek redress. Upon this 
a division took place, For the Amendment 
19; against it 52.. The bill was then 
read a third time and passed.” ° 
[Protest aGainst THE OrpeErs In Coun- 
ci Bit.) The following Protest against 
this Bill was entered upon the Journals: 
« Dissentient; 1st, Because the Bill ap- 
ars to us to have been passed in mani- 
st violation of the letter and spirit of the 
oe Order of the house, No. 25. A. D. 
1702, the maintenance of which Order 
is essential not only to the privileges of 
this house, but also to the fundamental 
principles of the government. 2dly, Be- 
cause, the unprecedented manner in which 
Commercial Regulations of the highest 
importance are in this bill coupled with 
matter of Aid and Supply, and the preci- 
itation with which the Bill has been 
urried, through the house, when evidence 
is about to be heard as to the effect of the 
‘late Orders in Council, in furtherance of 
which the bill is passed, give to this mea- 
sure in our judgments a character which 
we are always unwilling to attach to any 
act of parliament. 3dly, Because, various 
Amendments proposed to be made to this 
Bill have been rejected, although the same 
were obviously necessary to give effect to 
those very provisions which the bill’ was 
intended to establish, and to remove 
‘doubts admitted to exist as to the legal 
_ construction of some of its most important 
provisions. 4thly, Because, the object is 
to give effect to the late Orders in Coun- 
cil, which it declares to have been expe- 
dient and necessary. Whereas, we con- 
-ceive them to have been wholly unjust 


‘and unnecessary, and in the highest de- 


gree injurious to the most important in- 
terests of the country. (Signed) Gren- 
ville, Ponsonby, (earl of Besborough), Nu- 
nt, (Buckingham) St. John, Spencer, 
wdon, (earl of Moira,) Erskine, Essex, 
‘Grey, Lauderdale, Ponsonby, (of Immo- 


hilly) Vassall Holland, Jersey, Clifton, 


(earl of Darnley,) Auckland.” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. _ 
Friday, March 25. 
[Inpictment Brit.] The Attorney Ge- 
neral moved, “ That leave be given to 


bring in.a Bill for amending the law with 
regard to the course of proceeding on In- 
-dictments and Informations in the court of 
King’s Bench in certain cases ; for autho- 
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warrants issued for offences committed in 
‘England ; and for requiring officers taking 
baif in the king’s suit to assign the ba 
bonds to the king.””—Leave granted. 
(Sucar Commitres.] Sir 
John Sebright gave notice, that he would, 
on Monday, move, that the names of some 
additional. persons be annexed to the Su- 
gar Distillery committee. 
Lord Binning thought it a a on this 
occasion to call the attention of the house 
to certain statements which appeared in the 
ublic newspapers, purporting that the 
gar Committee had come to a resolution 
to recommend the prohibition of the use 
of grain in distillation, and that the re- 
port would be made in a week. The 
committee had come to no resolution, nor 
could it be presumed what resolution they 
would cometo. All he could say was, that 
the committee was pursuing the investi- 


gation of the subject with the diligence | 


which the importance of the subject re- 
quired, and the fidelity that the trust re- 
posed by the house demanded. He could 
not say at what time the Report would be 
made, though the committee, for its own 
sake, would be anxious to terminate its 
sittings as soon as possible. He thought 
it right to say thus much, in order to cor- 


rect any false or premature statements — 


that might have gone abroad. 
The Speaker informed the noble lord, 


that it would be his duty to apply to that — 


house for summary redress against an 
persons that should again so violate their 
privileges. 

Lord Binning pledged himself to the 
house, that if such a circumstance should 
again occur, he would bring it forthwith 
before the house. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday, March 28. 
{[Minutes.] Mr. Biddulph, the chair- 
man of the committee appointed to take 
into consideration the Petition complain- 
ing of an undue return for the borough of 
Penrhyn, reported, that the sitting mem- 
ber, Charles Lemon, esq. was duly elected, 
and that the said petition was frivolous and 
vexatious.—Mr. M. Pitt, the chairman of 
the committee appointed to take into con- 
sideration the Petition complaining of an 


undue return for the brother of Stirling, . 


reported that A. Campbell, esq. the sitting 
member, was duly elected, and that the 
said petition did not appear to them to be 


frivolous or vexatious. 
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[Iris Expresses.] Mr. Parnell made 
his motion on‘ this subject. During the 
last four years above 25,000/. had been 

aid by the Post Masters General of Great 
Britain, towards the establishment of Go- 
vernment Expresses from London to Dub- 


lin, without parliamentary authority. He / 


wished to know, therefore, under what au- 
thority that sum had been paid. He. wished 
also to obtain information respecting the 
steps intended to be taken for the improve- 
ment of the regular communication by 
mails and packets between London and 
Dublin. He repeated the statements 
which he made on a former night, respect- 
ing the exclusive communications which 
had been made by the Irish govern- 
ment to the editor of a Dublin newspaper, 

_ by which he was enabled to anticipate his 
contemporaries ; and contended that sucha 
practice must in evitably ruin the other Irish 
papers, and materially injure the liberty of 
the press. He trusted, therefore, to the 
candour and liberality of the hon. bart. that 
hewould abandon this obnoxious practice. 
He moved, That there be laid before the 
house, a return, showing by what authori- 
ty the Post-Master General of Great Bri- 
tain had paid the sum of 25,097/. for Go- 
vernment Expresses between London and 
Dublin, from the Ist of Jan. 1804, to the 
Ist of Jan. 1808. 

Sir A. Wellesley had no objection what- 
ever to the motion. As to the communi- 
cations which had been made by the Irish 
government to the editor of a Dublin news- 
paper, they had been made, because when 
an express did arrive, it was deemed ex- 
pedient not to withhold from the Irish pub- 
lic the intelligence brought by it: they 
had been made to the editor of that paper, 
because it was the only daily evening pa- 

er published in Dublin; and they had 
en made to him alone, because it was 
not practicable to send one set of papers to 
more than one place. He repeated that 


_ the paper in question was by no means in | 


the interest of government, but was totally 
unconnected with it. . With regard to the 
information respecting the improvement of 
the —n intercourse between the two 
countries, 

rious attention of Government, who had 
for some time been concerting measures 
with the Post-master General for. the at- 
tainment of so desirable an object. He 


trusted therefore, that the hon. gent. would 
“a his motion on that subject. 

t. Parnell acquiesced in the wish just 
expressed by the hon. bart. . On the other 
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e subject had engaged the se- | 
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part of the subject it appeared to him, 
that although one set of papers could only 


be sent to one place, it would be an easy 


matter to let the different editors have 
access to them. He again insisted strong- 
ly on the injurious effects which the pre- 
sent system of partiality must necessaril 
produce, both on the individuals immedi- 
ately affected, and on the Irish public at 
large—The motion was then agreed to, 
as were also two subsequent motions by 
the same hon. gent. for an Account of any 
sums which had been repaid to the Post - 
Master General, and bY what authority ; 
and for an Account of the Expence of 
King’s from 1801 to 1808. 
{Austrran Mepiation.] Mr. Whit- 
bread rose to ask a question he had once 
before put to the right hon. secretary, and 
to which, if he understood it well, he had 
then received an answer in the negative. 
The question was if no communication 
had passed between the court of Vienna 
and this country, from April to Oct. last ? 
Since he had received the answer to which 
he alluded, the Declaration had appeared, 
and it afforded information, that in July 
certain propositions had been submitted to 
this country from the court of Vienna; 
and that an answer to them had been 
returned from this country, which he 
(Mr. W.) should suppose must have gone 
through the hands of the right hon. secre- 
tary. He now wished to ask that right 
hon. gent. if he had any recollection of 
such intermediate communication ; or,'if he 
was to understand that the assertion in the 
Austrian Declaration was false? He had 
two other questions to put to a noble lord, 
whom he now saw in the house (lord G. L. 
Gower) ; first, if the expression stated on 
a former night, to have been used to him, 
« il faut pour le moment menager Il’ Angle- 
terre,’ had been communicated to: minis- 
ters: at home, in any of his dispatches at 
the time? The other, if he believed that 
such letter or other communication was in 
existence, that he would favour him with 
the date of it, as it was his (Mr. W.’s) in- 
tention to move for it, that it might be 
seen who the person was who used that 
expression? - 
Mr. Secretary Canning said he could only 
repeat, that as to the best of his recollec- 
tion, no communication on: the point al+ 
luded to by the hon. gent. had taken place. 
He did not say, that no communication 
had passed within the period alluded to ; 
but certainly nothing like that stated by 


the hon. «member. As. to the questions 


| 

| 

| 

| 


put to his. noble friend, he could 
say, that if in his place, he should not feel 
it his duty to give any farther explana- 
_ tion than that given on a former night, as 
“* to the. person by whom the expression 

was used. 0 

Lord G. L. Gower said, the expression 
had been communicated by him to some 
person in this country, he believed, in a 
private letter. eee 

Mr. Whitbread gave notice that he 
should move for this communication, with 
the date of which he hoped the noble lord 
would favour him, on the first open day. 

[Orerces in Reversion Mr. 
Bankes rose to move for leave to bring in 
a bill to prevent, for a time to be limited, 
the granting of Offices in Reversion, ‘or 
for joint lives, with the benefit of survivor- 
ship. Two principal reasons had om 
nally actuated the committee of which 

- had the honour to be chairman, ia recom- 
mending a bill of this kind to the consi- 
deration of the house. The first was an 
_ @pinion that there was no utility in grant- 
ing Offices in Reversion, but ‘that it would 
be of infinitely greater advantage, both to 
the persons performing services to the 
state and also to the government itself, 
‘that an opportunity should be aftorded, at 
the time a vacancy happerted, of consider- 
ing who was best qualified to supply it, 
than that it should be disposed of long be- 
fore there was any prospect of a vacancy, 
thereby affording an to those 
in power .at the time, of bestowing such 
offices on persons not meriting by their ser- 
vices any mark of public favour. The 


other was a consideration merely financial ; | 


it appearing to the committee to be ad- 
visable that the power of granting Offices 
in Reversion should be oe till they 
should have concluded their inquiries as 
to what offices were fit to be abolished, 
aod what to be reformed. In what he 
should state to-day, he begged it to ‘be 
understood, that he did not depart from 
any thing be had said when he first intro- 
duced this:measure; she trusted the house 
would be actuated by similar sentiments, 
and would not so:suddenly and lightly de- 
part from what, in a former parliament, 
they had resolved unanimously, and in the 
last and present parliament had passed, 
though not unanimously, yet nearly so. 
He-was one of those persons who wished 
to.do all:the good she could, where he was 
not allowed to doall the: good he wished. 


Therefore, he should mot to-day give any 
epinion on :the ‘first of the:two points to’ 
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lay in his own claim to consistency in 


the measure in no respect shaken. 
he meant now to do, was to confine him- 
self to the financial view of the subject, 
and to the giving time to the committee 
to report what offices should be abolished, 
and what reformed, before any additional 
grants in reversion were made. Another 
inducement which he had to proceed in 
this shape was, that it appeared to haye 
been the opinion of persons in the’ other 
house, that such an alteration would have 
been advisable. He was at all times 
averse from agitating any question which 
might create differences of opinion between 
the two branches of the legislature ; he 
would be willing even to sacrifice some, 
thing, on such an occasion, to prejudice, 
where it was not connected with any ge- 
neral question. Harmony was peculiarly 
desirable at the present moment ; he 
hoped, that limiting the duration ef the 
bill to such a period as would enable the 
committee to make their report, would 
have the effect of removing every objec. 
tion which had been urged to it in another 
lace. As to the question of prerogative, 
begged to express every respect. and 


feeling his conviction of the propos 4 


vegard for the feelings of the executive 


government ; but, at the same time, he 
could not carry his deference for it so far, 
as to believe that any office in a free 
constitution could be established, but on 
account of the public service ; and if, 
from accident, or change of circumstances, 
offices of duty became offices of sinecure, 
so that the establishment .of other offices 
of duty became necessary, he could: not 
agree that these useless sinecure oflices 
ought, on that account, to be retained, 
It was but fair that the 
assured that the money. drawn from them 
was not lavishly expended in sinecure- 
places, and it would be a satisfaction to 
them +» understand that those places.of 
duty which were retained, were far from 
being overpaid. ‘It was chiefly sinecuve 
offices which were granted in reversion. 
It svas therefore the more necessary 
the granting of them should be suspended, 
at least for such a period as would enable 
the committee to make their report. He 
concluded by moving for ieave to bring 
inithe bill for a time to he limited. 
The :Chancellor of the Exchequer, though 
he had no objection whatever to the mos 
tion of his:hon. friend, thought it but.can- 
did to-state to him, that, in all probability 


ublic should be 


whieh he had alluded, except merely to 

‘ 
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he should feel it to be his duty to propose | 
severat amendments to the bill in its a 
gress through the house. He agreed fully 
with the how. geitt. as to the expediency 
of preserving @ good understanding be- 
twéen the two houses of parliament; and 
therefore, althowgh he allowed that these | 
were objécts of such importance, that even 
the risque of a breach ought to be incur- | 
red rather than they should be abandoned, 
yet as he had always considered the pre- 
‘sent Measure as of no Very great import- | 
amce, aid had always so expressed him- | 
self upon it, he would rather oppose fits | 
‘oduction than admit it, were he appre- 
-hensive that ‘such am unpleasant conse- 
quence would ensie. But it was proba- 
ble the bill might be sq framed as to an- 
swer all the chief objeets of the persons 
most attached to the méasure, and: at the 
same time be exempted from opposition 
elsewhere. It was in that view he meant 
to recoinmend his amendments. His hon. 
friend had stated, and he wished it could 
have been stated more regalarly, that an 
amendment to the last bill had been pro- 
Foes jn the committee of the house of 
ords, by which athendment he theant to 
‘be regulated in the construction of the 
C= bill. Now, as that amendment 
‘had been negatived, to proceed upon it 
‘in the formation of the present bill, ap- 
‘peared to him to be the sure way of in- | 
‘earring the evil which it was so desire- 


abolition, or any alteration that his ma- — 
jesty, with the advice of parliament, might 
think proper to make in it. These pro- 
positions would, in his opinion, meet the 
views of his hon. friend, and ‘might at the 
same time relieve the bill from the dan- 
ger which had hitherto been so fatal to it. 
With respect to the pensions mentioned 
by his hon. friend, it: would be found on 
examination, that they were chiefly in 
the revenue departments, granted to ‘—per-_ 
sons grown old in the exercise of their 
official duties. He was convinced that 
they were of a description which the 
house would never wish to abolish ; but this 
subject would more properly come before 
them wlhien the report of the Financial 
Committee had been presented. 

‘The Hon. J. W. Ward, after having'sta- 
ted the benefits which the adoption of — 
this measure would afford, observed, that 
the principal cause of his regret ‘at its 
having been lost in the other house was, 
that it showed that that branch of the le- 
gistatute was not disposed to assist the 
house of commons in redeeming the pled 
which they had a few years ago given t 
people to enquire into and to reform pub- 
lic abuses. ‘That ‘their lordships had been. 
actuated by the sincerest wishes for the 
public advantage, he would not deny ; but 
he certainly did not think that the wisdom 
of their decision, corresponded with the 
purity of their motives. He was ready 


able to avoid. One of the great:objec- | 
‘tiotis that had been made to the bill) 
‘in another place, was that it destroyed a) 
prerogative of the crown, without such 
previous enquiry into a demonstration df 
‘abuse, as would warrant parliamerit in, 
‘their interference. That objection, ‘in its 
‘dégtee, must apply to the bill as it was) 
‘ptoposed to be introduced by his hon. 
‘fiiénd. There were two great objects 
‘whieh the house had in view in this mea-. 
“sure the first was 'to obviate improvident 
‘grants, by attaching immediate instead of 
‘Feioté responsibility to ‘the advisers ‘of 
‘those ‘grafits. "To remedy this, he shotild 
‘opose a clause, ‘by ‘which ‘no grant 
ld be ‘considered ‘valid until ‘it ‘had 
‘beén ipublicly announced in the London 
‘Gazette. The other great object: which 
‘the house had in view was, ‘that their‘ex-. 
‘pectations of any reform or retrenchment 
‘resulting from the report of the Commit- 
‘tee of Finance ‘should not be disappoiit- 
For’ this‘ purpose, it was his intention 
‘to propose'that for'a limited period, every. 


fairly to own, that he did not look upon 
‘economy as a means of considerably al- 
leviating the public burthens. But al- 
‘though it would not do so much as some 
‘expected, and as all wished, it ‘would be 
‘consoling for the house ‘to ‘reflect, that 
urider the present cireumstanees ‘of ‘the 
‘country, when the people were called upon | 
for such extraordinary sacrifices, eve 

thing had been done by ‘the legislature ‘to 
‘prevent an unecessary aggravation of 
‘their ‘hardships. ‘There existed ‘in ‘the 
country a description of persons encreas- 
‘ing with the ‘weakness of the ‘country— 
persons uficorinected with any patty in 
‘parliament, but whose great object-was'to 
decry ‘parliathent altogether. The lead- 
ers tauglit, and ’the followers believed, 
‘that parlianiént disregarded the imterests 
of their constituerits. This was'a danger 
daily augmenting; the only way of meet- 
ing it was, by a conduct ‘that should not 
only be free from guilt, "but also free from 
suspicion; “by adopting ‘measures ‘that 
should show unequivocally the: disposition 


‘Feversionaiy grant should be subject to 


| of to: correet™ public: abuses, 
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and to reduce the public expenditure. 
For :this purpose it was most desirable, 
that the principle of this bill should be 
recognized by parliament. It would in- 
deed be most unfortunate, if the great 
aristocracy—if the hereditary counsellors 
of the king were so much misled, as 'to re- 
fuse to make this recognition. That mis- 
fortune would be much encreased, if cer- 
tain illustrious personages, to whose splen- 
dour the house of commons had lately 
-eontributed so largely, should be so 
misguided as to take part against a mea- 
‘sure not directed against the preroga- 
‘tive of the crown, but simply having 
‘in view the methodising—the regulating, 
.and, if possible, the diminution of the pub- 
lic expenditure. It had been supposed, 
that because the bill had not.much intrin- 
sic importance attached to it, the public 
-was but little interested in its fate. The 
-contrary was the case. This circumstance 
rendered the rejection of it more odious, 
-a8 it shewed that it was the principle which 
«was rejected. We.had witnessed prodi- 
_gious revolutions in the state of empires ; 
-some monarchies had been totally uproot- 
ed; others had been shaken to their cen- 
tres. He wished that those persons who 
‘were most deeply interested, would exa- 
mine the history of these awful changes. 
They would find that they had been uni- 
formly preceded by astrong desire in the 
-people for reformation and retrenchment, 
.and by a stubborn, proud, obstinate reso- 


Jution, in the princes and nobles of the |: 


land, to resist that desire. He anxiously 
hoped and sincerely prayed, that this 
- country was far from being placed in such 
circumstances; but he must say, that if 
-any one line of conduct was more favour- 
able than another to the views of those who 
-were the advocates of revolution, it was 
precisely that line of conduct which had 
fately been adopted by the upper house of 
parliament. Adverting to the objections 
to the bill, which had so suddenly flashed 
‘upon the mind of the right hon. gent. op- 
.posite, he observed that this circumstance 
suggested to his mind very serious reflec- 
tions on the nature of the influence. under 
which that right hon. gent. and his coad- 
jutors acted—an influence as destructive 
.to their own dignity, as it was to the inte- 
rests of the people. They were ministers, 
_and no ministers ;* they were subject to be 
thwarted by a secret but irresponsible 
power. They had the title without hav- 
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ing the prerege of office. He professed 
arespoct for the abilities of ane 
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ministers, and was surprised how ‘those-to 

whom he alluded — at Mr. Canning) 
could possibly so tar demean themselves as 
to submit so completely to this influence; 
for it appeared from the paper in his hand 
[the extract from the Lords’ Journals], that 
the ministers were not the confidential ad- 
visersof the crown. Among the many 
strong objections to the present ministers as 
a body, there was this serious one, that they 
had contributed in almost an unprecedent- 
ed degree, to the increase of the power of 
the secret faction; and they now reaped 
the fruits of their conduct in the degrada- 
tion of office. He was no friend to the 
present administration ; but such as it was, 
while it did last, he wished it to be invested 
with the power which belonged to it, and 
that it should not be degraded by a sub- 
jection to court influence. He cordially 
supported the motion ; if he had any ob- 
jection to the proposition of his hon. friend, 
it was, that he did net submit the bill in a 
shape as nearly resembling the former one 
as was compatible with the rules of parlia- 
ment, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer in expla- 
nation repeated, that in his opinion—an 
opinion which he had before expressed in 
the house, the measure was not of conside- 
rable importance. The amendments which 
he had described he should propose to the 
house for the express purpose of endea- 
vouring to carry into ellect more securely 
the objects in view. oh 

Mr. W. Dundas professed to ecatertain 
the highest respect for the Committee of 
Finance, but he could -not help thinking, 
that the rights of the crown ought to be 
held equally sacred with the rights of the 
people, and that by sanctioning a bill of 
the nature of that now moved for, these 
rights would be essentially invaded, for 
the circumstance of its operation bei 
restricted to limited time, did not at 
change the obnoxious nature of its princi- 
ple. Whether it was to be of perpetual 
or only temporary duration, it was equally 
an infringement of the legitimate rights of 
the crown. The hon. gent. who had sup- 
pared the measure, talked as if he had 

arraigning the other house of parlia- 
ment in rejecting the former bill for sanc- 
tioning some enormous abuse, or for usurp- 
ing some prerogative which did not belong 
toit; whereas no abuse had ever been 
proved to exist, and the house of lords had 
merely exercised a right which was vested 
in it by the constitution. He gave it as 
his opinion, that the bill, either im its for- 
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mer shape, or that in which it wa? now 

osed to frame it, would not tend to 
relieve the burthens of the people in the 
slightest degree. No person had a right 
to call in question the motives by which 
any member in that house was influenced 
in his parliamentary conduct ; but he de- 
_ elared, upon his honour, that he acted 
most conscientiously in opposing a measure, 
the tendency of which was to take from 
the power of the crown, when it was not 
shewn that in any one instance that power 
had been abused. 

Mr. Ponsonby made an apology for troub- 
ling the house, afier the most admirable 
speech which had béem made by his hon. 
” friend (Mr. Ward), but after what had fallen 
from the hon. gent. who had just sat down, 
he could not refrain from making a very 
few observations. The hon. gent. had talked 
as if the prerogative of the crown was 
something independent in its own nature, 
and granted entirely for the sake of the 
reigning prince, without any reference 
whatever to the community over which 
he reigns. The hon. gent. also contended, 
that no abuse of this part of the preroga- 
tive had been proved. Mr. Ponsonby ad- 
mitted that the Committee of Finance had 
_ not entered into any details of abuses flow- 
ing from the exercise of this prerogative, 
but he appealed to the understanding and 
information of every persort who heard 
him, whether any part of the royal prero- 
gative had been more abused than that of 
granting offices in reversion. The hon. 
gént. had reprobated the doctrine, that the 
‘house of commons was entitled to interfere 
with the prerogative of the crown; as a doc- 
trine which, if once admitted, would re- 
duce the constitution of the country to a 
mere shadow and pretence. Parliament. 
had often interfered, and he hoped that. 
parliament would continue to interfere 
with this prerogative, as often as the occa- 

‘sion called for it, and that it would al- 
ways take care that the royal prerogative 
‘was exercised for the good of the people. 
Mr. Ponsonby admitted that there was 
considerable weight in what the chanicel- 
‘lor of the exchequer had said, of the’pro- 
‘/ptiety of guarding against any thing which 
might tend to create a serious misunder- 
‘standing between the two branches of the 
‘legislature. Buthe reminded the house, 
_ that they were the constitutional guardians 
of the public purse, and that in this’ capa- 
city it was peculiarly their duty to watch 
over every with the public 
e — power of granting of 
OL. X. 
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offices in reversion, certainly, therefore, 
ought to be subject to their controul, 
Nor did he really think that the danger 
which the right hon. gent. seemed to = 
prehend was seriously to be dreaded; for 
he was convinced, that if that house’ acted 
with spirit and vigour, the house of lords 
would see the propriety of concurring 
with them in any measure which might 
conduce to public economy. He was. 
willing to give the right hon. gent. eredit— 

for his assertion, when he said, that he did 
not mean to thwart the object of the bill ; 
at the same time, he could not help ex- 
pressing his opinion, that the suggestions 
of the right hon. gent. if acted upon, were 
calculated to produce very bad ‘effects. 
That clause which the right hon. gent. 
meant to propose, providing that no office 
should be granted in reversion -without 
notice thereof being given in the Gazette, 
could serve no good purpose’ whatever. 
For, if it was meant to give parliament an 
opportunity of interfermg, any ministry 
for the time being could easily prevent 
this interference by giving this notice at 
the conclusion of a session of parliament, 
or in the interval of a pon As to 
the motion immediately before the house, 
he’ certainiy did not object to it, though 
he did not think that it went far enough. 
If, however, the house did not do all the 
good that it ought to do, it would to him 
be some consolation if it did ‘all the good 
which it could do; and he hoped that 


there would be the same unanimity now 


in’ agreeing to a bill for a limited time, 
as had béen formerly manifested in 
passing a bill for an unlimited period. 
He was happy, also, that the chancellor 
of the exchequer had announced his inten- 
tion of proposing certain clauses to be in- 
troduced into the bill, were it for no other 
reason than that these clauses would ena- _ 
ble the house and the country to form some 
notion of what really were the sentiments 
of his majesty’s miriisters upon the subject, 
of which they were now completely igno- 
rant: From what had fallen from the 
right hon. gent. in the progress of’ the 
former bill, it might have been inferred 
that ministers were favourable to it ; but 
from the minutes of what had passed in 
the house of lords, a different conclusién 
fairly be drawn. 

r. Biddulph thought that the proceed-— 


ings of the house of lords upon the former 

bill, went upon a principle which was uf- 

favourable to all reform ; and the clauses 

which the chancellor of the exchequer had 
4M 
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this evening announced his intention of 
sroposing, would not, in his opinion, tend 
in the smallest degree to remove the ob- 
jections of those who had disapproved of 
the former bill, on the ground of its in- 
fringing the royal prerogative. The 

quantum. of good to be obtained from the 
bill had also been much too lightly spoken 
of. When it appeared that certain per- 
sons possessed Offices in Reversion to the 
_walue of 20,000/. a year, it wauld not be 
easy to convince the people, burthened as 
they were with taxation, that every thing 

__ had been done which ought to be done in 
the way of economy. From the habits of 
some gentlemen, it was difficult for them 
to form an adequate idea of the sufferings 
of the people from the necessary taxes 
that they were obliged to pay. But if 
they had been accustomed to witness the 
distress of poor people, whom he had had 
eccasion to see appealing against the pro- 
perty tax, he did not believe that they 
could have manifested so much aversion to 
a measure, the economical results of which, 


though they might not be very considera-_ 


ble in their amount, wauld tend at least to 
alleviate the pressure of these burthens in 
the minds of those who were subjected to 
them. Not the least: recommendation of 
the present measure to him was, that it 
was the commencement of a system of re- 
form, which might be pursued to a much 
greater extent than many gentlemen seem- 
ed to be properly aware of; and as a proof 
of what might be expected from it, he 
quoted the advantage which the public 
shad alveady derived from the inquiry of 
the finance committee into the vflairs of 
the Bank, by which taxes were spared to 
the amount of 200,000]. a year; though 
he conceived that that was not more than 
-one half of the benefit which, under all 
the circumstances, might have been fairly 
expected. 
_ Mr. Hawkins Browne considered the 
present Bill to be valuable as constitutin 
a part of a general plan of reform, en 
he hoped would be with zeal and 
constancy. He had seen what the people 
suffered from the burthens of nece 
taxation, and while he lamented and sym- 
_pathised with these sufferings, he had had 
great pleasure in witnessing the patience 
with which they were supported. It was 
rhs desirable, however, that both houses 
of parliament should concur, for without an 
. agreement of the two branches of the legis- 
lature, no plan, however beneficial, could 
be carried into effect, He did not mean 
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now to express any opinion respecting 
the clauses, which it was the intention of 
the chancellor of the exchequer to propose, 
If they were consistent with the object of 
the bill, they should have his support, and 
if they were inconsistent with this object, 
he should vote against them, 

Sir R, Salusbury said that the bill should 
have his warm support. 

Lord Porchester contended, that the 
clauses which the chancellor of the exche- 
quer had intimated his intention of pro- 
posing would go completely to defeat the 
object of the bill; but as they were not 
betore the house, he declined entering into 
a particular discussion of their merits. He 
deprecated the idea of the house of com- 
mons being deterred from doing its duty, 
from an apprehension of ee the 
other house of parliament. Neither could 
he, agree with those, who thought that 
the object of the bill was so unimpor-’ 
tant as had been represented, when it was 
recollected, that. the late chancellor of the 
exchequer for Ireland had stated that it 
was impossible to carry some measures of 
reform in that country into effect, from the 
circumstance of some improvident grants 
having been made of Offices in Reversion, 
He thought also, that it would be much 
better for the house directly to negative 
the present measure, than to render its 


operations ineffectual by indirect means, 


Mr. Bankes, in reply, expressed a hope 
that the chancellor of the exchequer would 
give sufficient notice of the precise ma-- 
ture of the clauses which he meant to pro- 
pose, and also of the time when he méant 
to propose them. As far as he now under- 
stood them, he was of opinion that their 
tendency went completely to disappoint 


the object which he had in view in moving 


for the bill—Leave was then given to 
bring inthe bill. 
{Lorrenies.] Mr. Scroop Bernard, pur- 
suant to notice, moved, “ That a committee 
be appointed to inquire how far the evils 
attending Lotteries have been remedied by 
the laws passed respecting the same, and 
to report their observations thereon to the 
house, together with such further mea- 
sures as may be necessary for remedyin 
the same.” The hon. gent. prefaced his 
motion by several observations, which, 
from the oo tone in which they were de- 
livered, we feel it impossible to’ detail. 
The general purport of them was, to show 
the: loss sustained by the public from the 
present mode of contracting for Lotteries, 


and the artifices used to seduce the lower 
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classes of the people to adventure in the 
same, to the great injury and impoverish- 
ment of their families. He quoted a pas- 
sage from a statute, which stated Lotteries 
to be public nuisances, and ate that 
the evil had of late risen to such a height, 
as to call for the interference of the legisla- 
ture. The contractors, however, were not 
so much to blame; as, by purchasing the 
Lotteries, at a rate so much higher than 
the real value of the tickets, they were 
constrained to use the means they resorted 
to for the purpose of bringing themselves 
home again without injury; and if, from 
the report of the committee which he pro- 
posed should be appointed, it should be 
thought desirable that the present mode of 
carrying on Lotteries should be discon- 
tinued, he was of opinion 'that such persons 
as had embarked property. in such specula- 
tions should be saved harmless. 
~The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
mean to oppose the motion, though, at 
the same time, he was not prepared to say 
that if it was the object of the hon. gent. 
to abolish the present system of Lotteries, 
which the public gained to the amount 
f 5 or 600,000/. annually, he should con- 
sent to any such proposition. ‘There had 
been many remedies provided by statute 
for evils arising from Lotteries, and as 
he could not say that others might not also 
be devised, he should agree to the motion 
of the hon. gent. for a committee to en- 
quire. As to the statute which had been 
quoted by the hon. gent., he had only to 
observe, that it had been passed for abuliah- 
ing unlicensed Lotteries, and did not at all 
apply to those Lotteries which were every 
year sanctioned by an act of the legisla- 
ture, and the evils of which even had been 
donne of late years, by the practice’ 
of granting private lotteries by act of par- 


- liament, much to the prejudice of the pub- 


Tic lotteries. Ifthe object of the hon. gent. 
was to reduce the price of tickets to the 
actual value, as that would interfere with 
the source of public profit upon Lotteries, 
he could not agree to his proposal, though 
he should be disposed to assent to any pro- 
position, which would be calculated to di- 
_ minish the evils arising from insurance, 
which had always been the source of the 
greatest mischief—The Committee was 
then appointed. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, March 29. 
Councit, As CONNECTED WITH 
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in pursuance of the notice I have previ- 
ously given, I now rise to submit to this 
house certain Resolutions upon the general. 
policy of those measures which his ma- 
jesty’s ministers have thought proper to’ 
carry into execution against the rights of 
neutral and independent states. in dis- 
cussing this momentous subject, both as to 
the application and effect of the measures 
adopted, I can safely assume, -that under 
the designation of neutral countries, Ame-' 
rica stands the most prominent, if not the 
only nation against which the immediate 
operation of the Orders in Council is di- 
rected. In the many debates to which 
these Orders have given birth, it.has been 
_ with considerable force by my 
noble friends near me, that the system 
pursued by the king’s ministers, since the’ 
11th of Nov. last, was not only incompa-' 
tible with that public law which hitherto 
regulated the conduct of civilised nations 
in their intercourse with each other, but 
was alsorepugnant to the municipal enact- 
ments of this country. Upon this part of 
the subject it is not now my intention to 
enlarge, for, allowing that to be true which 
Ido not feel, namely, that the Orders in 
Council were justified by the law of ta- 
tions; allowing that in place of being hos- 
tile to the spirit and letter of our munici- 
pal code, they were to be defended by the 
provisions of positive statutes; still I con- 
tend, that under the present circumstances 
of the world, and with a view to the na- 
ture of the relations existing between 
this country and the U. States of America, 
and, above all, as I reflect upon the dan- 
gerous consequences to which they will 
probably lead, still 1 céntend, that upon 
their policy alone his majesty has been 
advised to adopt a course of proceeding 
vitally injurious to the best and most-es- 
sential interests of G. Britain. It is with 
such an impression that I have felt ita 
most pressing duty to call upon this house 
to interpose. I calk upon it to record its 
deliberate opinion upon the ruinous impo- 
licy of the conduct pursued by his ma- 
jesty’s ministers. Past experience has 
proved, that such an interference on the 
part of the parliament of this country 
has heretofore stopped the career of inju- 
dicious violence, and preserved the coun- 
try from the difficulties and dangers which 
the continuance in a course of policy si- 
milar to this must have inevitably intailed. 
We have not yet, fortunately, so far pro- 
ceeded in this path of impropriety, as to 
.be deprived of the power of retracting 
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our steps. We have not plunged so deep 
into this sea of troubles, that we may not 
ret be able to regain our course. We 
oe not yet gone so far in this work of 
calamity, that the warning voice of this 
house might not still save us from impend- 
ing ruin and absolute destruction. That 
ruin and that destruction there was no 
more certain method of effecting, than by 
driving the people of America into hos- 
tility with G. Britain. And what other 
effect than this can the noble lords oppo- 
site expect? Do they conceive that a 
great and independent nation, with rights 
and interests which it is her duty to pro- 
tect, will quietly succumb to a course of 
proceeding which goes to interrupt the 
whole of her extensiye commerce with the 
continent of Europe, and subject to im- 
posts, to prohibitions, and, in some cases, 
to confiscation, her shipping and cargoes. 
It is impossible that any such hope could 
_ be entertained, even by the miost credu- 
lous. . But, was this all? Were ministers 
satisfied with the aggression committed by 
_ the execution of the Orders in Council on 
America? No}; insult was added to in- 
jury, and the evil was considerably aggra- 
vated by the contumelious manner in 
which it was carried into effect. This sys- 
tem, so destructive to the prosperity of 
America, is first adopted without any al- 
leged provocation, and of the intention of 
acting upon it the ministers of this country 
would not deign to communicate to the 
American government any previous inti- 
mation. Indeed, we have it from their 
own mouths, that even the very gentleman 
(Mr. Rose) whom it was deemed advisable 
to.send so, recently to that country, on a 
special mission, was, at the time of his de- 
parture, totally ignorant, not only of the 
nature of these Orders in Council, but of 
the intention of the king’s government to 
resort to such a course of policy. And, 
my lords, let us consider the period which 
was selected for the adoption of _this 
system. It was at a time when, from cer- 
tain. occurrences, our relations with Ame- 
rica were disturbed, and when actually a 
special mission was sent forward, by, G. 
Britain, to enter into such explanations as 
were, most conducive to an amicable ar- 
rangement upon that point. Under such 
circumstances it was that ministers ven- 
tured to carry into operation measures 
which go, to Laicive a great and growing 
nation, such undoubtedly as America is, 
of. its great staple trade, namely, the ex- 
portation, .of cotton to the continent of 
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Europe ; and subject to the taxation of a, 


foreign state, possessed of no right of 
controul over her, the whole of her com. 
mercial and shipping interests. One would 
have thought that there could not be found 
in this country, so recently after what hag 
happened in our connection with America, 
persons determined to revive that principle 
of American revenue which lost i 
country for ever to G. Britain.—It was 
not only to impositions or restrictions upon. 
her trade that these Orders were limited, 
They took a more extensive range, and 
were attended with more violent .conse- 
quences. They devoted to confiscation 
any American vessel on board of which a 
French certificate of the growth and origin 
of the cargoes was found by any of our. 
cruizers. It is necessary on this point to 
observe, that any belligerent has a right 
to demand such a certificate from any, 
neutral trading to the ports of that belli- 
gerent. Such a right was recognized by 
the law of nations, and had been exercised 
heretofore by France, and also acted upon. 
in this country. To the Americans trad, 
ing to the ports of France, it was neces- 
sary, in order to legalize the sale of their 
cargo in that country. But, the Ordersin 
Council have reduced them to this di+ 
lemma, that without this certificate of 
origin, they are liable to confiscation in any 
port of the continent of Europe, subject to 
the dominion of France ; and, on the high, 
seas, the very discovery of this document, 
by a British cruiser, is sure to expose them, 
to unconditional confiscation, in all places 
under the. dominion of the sovereign of 
this united kingdom.—But, without are, 
guing upon the abstract merits of this part 
of the subject, the fact was this. That 
the certificate signed by the French consul, 
in the ports of America was but a sorry,se-, 
curity to France against the importation of 
British produce and manufactures into the 
continent of Europe, whilst its possession 
by the American trader gave him the 
ability of conveying into the very ports of 


the enemy, without risk or disturbance, 
those very, articles, against the introduction; 


of which this very document was substi- 
tuted as an expedient. But, it was not 
merely in the measure of the Orders. im 
Council that this disregard for the friend- 
ship and amity of America was evinced, 


‘The’same feeJing-uniformly characterised 


every proceeding of the king’s ministers 
with regard to that country. It was ma- 
nifested in the tone and temper of the 


communications, which had recently tales 
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most conspicuously so in the manner in 
which the negociation, which, in concert 
with my noble friend near me, I had the 
honour to conduct, was so improvidently 
and intemperately broken off by his ma- 
jesty’s secretary for foreign affairs (Mr. 
Canning.) And, with respect to that 
seeetguk must be allowed to offer a few 
observations, in order to rebut the misre- 
presentations which have been so indus- 
triously ¢ireulated out of doors on this 
subject, It has been asserted, that the 
of America had ac- 
tually sent back the treaty itself, with a 
refugal. to ratify it; and that certain 
amendments were affixed, without which’ 
it would never be sanctioned in that coun- 
try. It is not true that such a proceeding 
took place. It was true that a copy of 
the treaty had been transmitted from 
America, with certain explanations, which 
the president of the U. States had tempe- 
rately recommended as proper to be ma- 
turely determined, particularly upon the 
point affecting the right of our armed 
ships to impress American seamen. No 
such peremptory admission was ed,. 


and, therefore, it is with no small share of 


astonishment, that in the form in which 
the copy of that treaty is printed for the 
use of this house, and with the ie ete 
amendments affixed to the margin, I find 
the source from whence this impression on 
the public mind originated. 1 do not 
charge any person with such an intention, 
but am certain that it was calculated, and 
actually did produce this delusive effect ; 
and, moreover, I do assert, that these pro- 
posed amendments were not meant as the 
sine qua non, without which the president 
of the U. Sfates would not sanction the 
treaty. In all former discussions on the 
subject of the Orders in Council, the great 
ground upon which ministers have ventured 
to-defend them, the only point of justifica- 
tion on which they rely, isthe Order of the 
7th of Jan. 1807, which.the late administra- 
tion had conceived it its duty toenforee. If, 
therefore, this ground be proved to be not 
only untenable, but that. ministers them- 
selves were aware of its not being -at all 
applicable to the system which they have 
pursued, there is a duty left for this house 
to interpose by its solemn.and recorded 
resolution.. The Order of the 7th of Jan. 
did not excite in America any strong ob~ 
jections against the principle of the po- 
licy.. The uneasiness that was there ex- 


cited, and the apprehensions. which were 
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entertained on that subject, arose from 2 
total misconception of the American go-_ 
vernment as tothe legal construction of 
that Order. It was supposed by them, 
that the operation of that Order was di-. 
rected, not only against the coasting trade 
of the enemy, but to interrupt neutrals in: 
a commerce of discharge from port to: 
port of the enemies territories. That is, - 
an American ship, trading direct to Bor- 


 deaux, and there having disposed of a part 


of her cargo, was restricted from continu- 
ing her voyage to any other port, for 
instance, Amsterdam, in order to sell the- 
remaining part of her cargo. Accord- 
ingly we find, that Mr. Madison, in a: 
note to the British envoy, did express 
such an apprehension, and his majesty’s 
present ministers were advised of such a 
communication being made, in April last. 
What was the conduct pursued by them, ' 
on receiving such an intimation? Did. 
they proceed to dissipate the apprehen-’ 
sions so ideally entertained by the Ame- 
rican government? They did no such 
thing: they, the king’s ministers, in full 
possession of the means of knowing that 
the uneasiness was unfounded, positively 
abstained from any step calculated to ex- 
plain to America the fallacy of its fears, 
or to uphold, from the censure of imputed 
violence and aggression, the character of: 
their sovereign’s government. What the 
motives were which could induce them to 
this desertion of their public duty, it were 
difficult to determine, had not su uent 
occurrences served to solve the difficulty: 
it only could be attributed to the anxious 
wish of converting the effects of this mis- 
apprehension into a weapon against their: 
political opponents in parliament, to have: 
the opportunity of throwing Mr. Madi- 
son’s opinion on that Order, in the teeth 
of those who felt it their duty to expose 
the injustice, improvidence, and. insanity 
of that system which commenced its ope- 
ration on the 11th of Nov. Honourable 
and conscientious atonement fora breach 
of public duty! I assure the noble lords: 
that I envy them not the gratification of: 
a triumph so obtained; neither could I- 
appreciate that as an advantage, which 
compromised the character and consist- 
ency of the country.—The noble lord next ’ 
adverted to the clamour which had been - 
raised upon the pretence that-in the late 
negociation -conducted with’ the Ame- 
ri¢an commissioners, an intention was: 
manifested of yielding any of the ma- - 


rights of this-country. He ad- 
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mitted, there were considerable difficul- 
ties in the way of an arrangement with 
respect to the impressing of seamen; but 
still he did not think them insurmount- 
able: of our right to take British seamen 
out of American merchant vessels, there 
coyld be no doubt ; but how did this right 
arise? The American merchant vessel, 
met on the high sea by a British ship of 
war, was extra-territorial, and the latter 
had an undoubted right to take out of her 
a British seaman for his majesty’s service; 
but it was also a right on the part.of the 
American, that no American subject 
should be taken, and that the British 
right should be exercised as moderately as 

ible. Between these conflicting rights 
it might be difficult to make an arrange- 
ment ; but, surely, it was unwise to shut the 
door against any arrangement. His lord- 
ship took a view of the effects likely to 
result from the Orders in Council, and 
contended that it was clear they would 
produce injury to our manufactures ; and, 
as to the West India interest, which it was 
boasted would be benefited, how was this 
to arise if a war took place with the U. 
States, which, he contended, the Orders 
in Council were calculated to produce, 


when it was clearly ascertained, that the. 


West India islands depended upon the U. 
States for a large proportion of their pro- 
visions? ‘In whatever point of view these 
Orders were considered, they must, he 
contended, be found highly injurious to 
the interests of the country. If it was the 
object of Buonaparte to force America 
into a war with this country, this measure 
tended to facilitate that object ; the policy 
should rather have been to have remained 
quiet, and if Buonaparte had urged the 
American government to a war with this 
country, then all the odium would have 


remained. with him, and a. large propor-. 


tion of the population of the U. States 
would have been with us. When we saw 
all Europe under the dominion of one 
man, pressing and urging forward -plans 
inimical to the interests and happiness of 
mankind, we might have looked to Ame- 
rica for that order of things congenial with 
our own feelings and our own views, and 
as forming a counterpoise to the power 
of the i of the continent; whilst G. 
Britain held the balance between the new 
and the old world, and enjoyed all those 
‘immense advantages which must result 
from such a commanding situation. The 
measures of ministers, however, forbad this 


- pleasing prospect, and threatened us with 
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a war with those, from whose increasin 
prosperity we might otherwise derive the 
most solid advantages. His lordship con- 
cluded, by reading the following Resolu- 
tions, the first of which he moved :—1, 
“That it appears to this house, that his 
majesty hath been advised, without any. 
alleged provocation from the U. States of 
America, to issue Orders in Council, on: 
and subsequent to the 11th of Nov. 1807, 
for interrupting nearly the whole of the 
commerce of the said states with the con-: 
tinent of Europe ; for. limiting such trade: 
to be carried on in future through British ' 
ports only, (with the exception of neutral ~ 
and allied ports in certain cases) ; theFeby 
éxposing it to such restrictions and duties, : 
and even prohibitions,.as the government. 
of G. Britain may think fit to impose upon’ 
it; and for confiscating tke property. of 
the citizens of the said states, in all cases: 
where'the same shall be accompanied by* 
particular documents, certifying the place’ 
of its growth or manufacture.—2. That it: 
appears to this house, that previous to the 
issuing of the said Orders in Council, a. 
negotiation had been carried on between 
this untry-and the U. States of America, ' 
‘for the maintenance‘of peace and friend-: 
ship between ‘them, and that a treaty had: 
been actually signed respecting some of: 
the most material points in \discussion 
that a desire had: been expressed by the 
government of the said U. States for the 
addition of certain other provisions to the 
caid treaty, ‘and that a proposal was made 
for renewing the negociation for that pur- 
pose; but that this offer was abruptly and 
intemperately rejected by his majesty’s 
ministers.—3. That at the time when the. 
said Orders were issued, his majesty’s mi- 
nisters had recently receivéd from the: 
ministers of the U. States in this kingdom, 
assurances that the injurious decrees of his: 
majesty’s enemies had not, in any one in- | 
stance, been executed against the com+ 
merce or navigation of the U. States : and 
that from all that had passed subsequent 
to the issuing of the said decrees, his ma- 
jesty’s ministers had every reason to con- 
clude, that any attempt of the enemy so 
to execute the same, would be rypiee 
resisted by the government of the 
States; whereby it must have happened, 
either that the said decrees would have 
continued to be wholly migatory and in- 
effectual, or that the enemy, by -endea- 
vouring to.enforce the same, would have 
driven the U. States into a closer connec- 
tion with.this: country.—4. “That: it .ap*/ 
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pears to this house, that the Order issued 
by his majesty in council, on the 7th of 
Jan. 1807, was not intended to interrupt 
neutrals in a commerce of discharge from 
_ port to port of the enemies territories ; 
that such was understood to be its we 
construction by those who were in his 
inajesty’s service at the time the said or- 
der was issued ; and that an explanation 
to that effect was given by them to the 
Danish minister, in an official Note dated 
on the 17th of March, 1807.—That in a 
note from the American secretary of state 
to Mr. Erskine, dated on the 20th of the 
same month, considerable uneasiness was 
expressed, under an apprehension of a 
contrary interpretation of the said Order ; 


and that the above mentioned Note was 


actually received by his majesty’s pre- 
sent ministers in the month of April last. 
Yet no steps have been taken thereon, up 
to the present hour, for removing the un- 
founded apprehensions of the American 
government on a point to which they ap- 
pear to have attached so much importance. 
And that by this omission, much unne- 
cessary irritation has been suffered to pre- 
vail in America, long after it was in the 
power of his majesty’s ministers to have 


effectually removed the same ; and fresh | 


obstacles to conciliation and friendship 
have thus wantonly been interposed.—5. 
That it is, therefore, the opinion of this 
house, that the. said Orders are in them- 
selves unjust and irapolitic ; that the issu- 
ing of them at the time, and under the 
circumstances, above mentioned, was an 
act of the utmost improvidence and rash- 
_ mess: and that by abruptly breaking off 
a friendly negotiation, and withholding a 
satisfactory explanation on a point, on 
which. it might have been given with so 
much ease and advantage, his majesty’s 
ministers have acted in diregard of our 
true policy, which is to cultivate the friend- 
ship of a nation, whose interests and pros- 
perity are so intimately interwoven with 
our own; and have conducted themselves 
in-a manner the least adapted to enable 
his majesty to maintain that maritime 
‘superiority, on which the greatness, and 
even the existence, of his empire so much 

. The Earl of Westmoreland contended, 
that the Order of blockade, issued by the 
late administration in May, 1806, pro- 
duced the Berlin decree in Nov. 1806, 
‘which gave birth to the Order in Coun- 
cil of the 7th of Jan. 1807, which produ- 
sed the further and more severe decree of 
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the French government against com- 
merce, and which rendered necessary the 
Orders in Council of November, 1807. The 

noble lord also contended, that the con- 
duct of the late administration, in throws 
ing Russia into the arms of France, occa- 
sioned the loss of Portugal, which ren- 
dered necessary the expedition to Copen- 
hagen. With respect to the Order of the 
7th of Jan. he maintained, that its legal 
construction went far beyond the interpre- 
tation put upon it by noble lords on the 
other side, and it was thought by mini- 
sters a preferable. mode of conduct to 
leave the Note of Mr. Madison unanswer-. 
ed, and to wait the result of the treaty. — 

The Orders in Council, his lordship con- 
tended, were necessary, in order to main- 
tain our own commerce, and to prevent 
the enemy from enjoying all the advant- 
ages of peace, through the medium of an 
extensive neutral commerce, whilst our 
own trade was suffering under depression. 

Lord Auckland maintained, that the true 
interpretation of the Order of the 7th of 

Jan. was to be found in the Note of lord. 
Howick to Mr. Rist, and contended, that 
ministers ought to have made that inter- 
pretation the basis of a communication 
on the subject to the American govern- 
ment. 

.. The Earl of Darnley followed on the 
same side, and contended, that the Order 
of the Zth of Jan. was strictly within the 
law of nations, whilst the Orders of Nov. 
last were wholly contrary to that law, 

The Earl. of Lauderdale said, he had 
not intended to have troubled their lord- 
ships any more on this subject, as it had 
been most ably discussed by his noble 
friend ;_ but, what fell from the noble earl 
opposite by way of invective, and to raise 

a laugh against the late ministers, induced 
him to break silence. The noble lord had 
stated, that the cruel attack on Copenha- 
gen was caused by his majesty’s late mi- 
nisters: the argument that had been ad- 
duced to prove it, was too weak to require 
an answer, and he would pass the asser- 
tion with what it deserved—contempt. But 
the great question for noble lords to con- 
sider was, whether the measure of the 

late Orders in Council was a good one or 
not?. 

Lord Mulgrave denied that the interpre- ° 
tation given by noble lords on the other 
side, to the Order of the 7th of Jan. was 
consistent with its fair and legal construc- © 
tion. With respect to Russia, the noble 
lord contended, that the conduct of the 
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late ministers had tended to indispose that 
power towards this country ; and, with re- 
spect: to the Orders in Council of Nov. 
last, he maintained their necessity, policy, 
and expediency, and saw no reason to be- 
lieve, that any intelligence of them could 
arrive in America, so as to operate at the 
seat of government, in contributing to 
produce the embargo. : 

Lord Grenville observed, that were it not 
that ministers were eager to catch at any 
thing which could enable them to avoid 
the particular subject under consideration, 
and to distract the attention of their lord- 
ships, they would never have wandered’ so 
much from the point as to enter upon the 
discussion of the merits of the conduct of 
the late government towards Russia. 
They having adverted to that, however, 


by way of reply. Assurances of aid, it 
was said, had been given to Russia, which 
were not followed up by corresponding 
efforts. Where did that appear? Russia 
might naturally be anxious to obtain, but 
it was for the government of this country 
to consider whether it ought to promise or 
to grant. The whole correspondence ‘was 
a series’ of refusals—refusals justified in 
every view of sound policy by the then 
situation of affairs. With respect to the 
refusal of the loan, his lordship stated, that 
the late government had seen no hopes of 
such advantages resulting from a pen li- 
ance as would counterbalance the addi- 
tional pressure on the people which it 
would occasion, if granted in the manner 
solicited. It was required that it should 
be raised at 5 per cent. and that it should 
be guaranteed by parliament. Was there 
any man who could say that this was a 
requisite which ought to have been com- 
plied with? With regard to the point of 
co-operation, he said, that whoever con- 
sidered the state of the contending parties 
at the time, coolly and dispassionately, 
must be convinced, that it would have 
been madness to have sent an army to the 
continent. It was not money that Russia 
wanted, nor the comparatively feeble aid 
which we could have sent her. The re- 
sources of that great empire had not be- 
fore been. well organized: France had 
from the other-corner of Europe met 


Russia with equal or superior numbers on 


her own frontiers; France‘ had’ for 17 
years been engaged in war, and there was 
a-différence, therefore, in‘ the experience 
of the officers and the soldiers. These 


the Russians, who had most unjustly been 
charged, by the present ministers, with 
having unnecessarily put an end to a con. 
test which, if continued, could only have 
been attended with additional disasters, 
The facts of the case had been rendered 
more notorious than he could have ex:. 
pected them to have been. At one time 
the contest assumed something like 4 
doubtful appearance; but when examined 
into, these appearances were found to be 
completely fallacious. The illustrious of. 
ficer (lord Hutchinson) on whose opinion, 
in this case, the late government had been 
disposed to place a great deal of reliance, 
had at-first suggested that some co-operas 
tion might be of use. But when he had 
visited the scene of action, he then imme. 
diately saw. that the idea of military aid 
from us would be of no advantage, and 
had accordingly said, “ for God’s sake, 
don’t send a man: they can be of no ube 
here, and most probably not one of them 
can ever get back again.””—In answer to 
his noble friend, the ministers had entered 
upon a discussion of the effects of the Or- 
der in Council of the 7th of Jan. in pursu- 
ance of their plan of avoiding the subject 
more particularly before them. But the 
of his noble. friend had nothing 
to do with that, nor with the laté Orders 
in Council generally. Jt only related to 
them so far as they affected our relations 
with America, and to this point his noble 
friend had confined himself, in arguing, 
that they would be attended with the most 
pernicious consequences to this country. 
The evidence which had been given at the 
bar, had been called by ministers ingeni+ 
ous ‘speculations: Whether the assertions 
of ministers, who said that these Orders 
would be*beneficial to our commerce, ot 
the evidence of those practically concern: 
ed; who affirmed, that they would: be de- 
structive to it, were most to be relied on, 
he would leave their lordships to decide. 
Bat his noble friend had-only adverted tb 
that evidence for the sake of a fact, whith 
had ‘been proved beyond the possibility of 
contradiction’; that the intelligence of the 
Orders inCouncil had reached America 
rose eat the embargo. Since the faet 
ad been known to one individual, it must 


have been in the possession of the com- 
mercial interest in general, and have reach> 
ed America through a variety’ of channels, 
-and this'he ‘understood’ acthally to have 
been’ the case. The embargo mast have 
been the uence; for it was impo* 
sible, that the decrees of France could-ap- 


were the causes of failure on the part of 
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pear of such consequence to America, as 
to induce her to undergo the hardships 
which she must feel from this measure. 
It was a matter of substantive charge, too, 
against ministers, that they had not ex- 
plained the Order of the 7th of Jan. to the 
Americans, so far as related to the dis- 
charge of cargoes at one port, and taking 
in others at. other ports. They knew the 
meaning of the Order in this respect, and 
if they had been desirous of conciliating 
America, they would have explained it. 
With regard to the treaty a negotiat- 
ed, that was now before the house, and 
the members of the late government would 
be ready to enter upon the discussion of 
its merits, when the subject should be 
specifically brought under consideration. 
The manner in which the negotiation on 
that treaty had been put an end to was 
most intemperate and absurd. Nothing 
had been more common than to suspend 
ratification, in order, if possible, to have 
something added, omitted, or altered. 
The instances of this were innumerable ; 
and he affirmed, that no men of sound 
judgment, being at the same time desirous 
of conciliation, could have put an end to 
the negotiation in the manner ministers 
had done. He was glad that now, how- 
ever, the conviction began to prevail 


among the people, and even with the go- 

vernment, that the neutrality of America 

was advantageous to this country. Every 

one knew with what industry ridiculous 

opinions had been circulated, that we 

should lose less by a war with America 
e 


than we did by her neutrality, because 
our commerce was carried on in her ship- 
ping instead of our own. The very ad- 
vantage to us was, that our commerce was 
by means of American shipping carried 
on with the enemies colonies and ports, 
into which British ships would not be ad- 
mitted. He would not enter into the par- 
ticulars of the calamities which might re- 
sult from a war with America in our pre- 
sent situation; the loss of our trade with 
the continent ; the loss of the supplies to 
the West Indies ; the loss to our own home 
manufactures, «&c.; but it was obvious, 
that it would be a most serious calamity. 
Still, he advised no concession inconsistent 
with the honour of the country, in the 
proper sense of the term. But honour and 
dignity consisted not in holding haughty 
language with a friendly power. He 
agreed with the noble lord who. spoke 
last, that nothing said in that: house could 


have the efivctof driving America into 
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measures of hostility which she would not 
otherwise have recourse to. If both go- 
vernments understood the interests of their 
respective countries, war might still be 
avoided. America would consult. her 
dignity by acting directly contrary to the 
spirit manifested by our government, by 
offering explanation, by seizing every 
opportunity of negotiation, and by em- 
ploying the most conciliating language, 
while there was a chance that war could 
be avoided. It was a most inconvenient 
circumstance, that negotiation proceeded 
while the embargo continued ; but still he 
was glad that negotiation was going on. 
If ministers, convinced of their error, 
should renew the relations.of amity be-~ 
tween the two countries, they would not 
be reproached from that side of the house 
with inconsistency. He concluded by 
expressing his perfect concurrence: in th 
resolutions. 
Lord Hawkesbury expressed his belief, 
that there was some ground. for expecta- 
tion in Russia that she would receive some 
assistance from this country, As to the 
exact nature or amount of that assistance, 
it was not for him to determine what it 
might have been; whether an expedition 
ought to have been sent to this point or 
the other, or at what precise period of the 
year it ought to have been equipped. A 
noble lord had dwelt with peculiar force 
upon the circumstance of a loan having 
been refused by this country to be granted 
to Russia. He lamented as sincerely as 
that noble lord, the burthens to which the 
people of this country were necessaril 
subjected ; but, though it might not suit 
the convenience of the country toadvance 
six millions as a loan or subsidy to Russia, 
was the government of this country, to 
consider itself so far restricted by the pro- 
position of an advance to that amount 
being made to us, that it was not at 
liberty to say what sum it could afford, 
or what amount.of money the nation 
would advance towards the support of the 
common cause of Europe? This, he con- 
tended, ought to have been done ; for, on 
Russia, and on the assistance that it receiv- 
ed, in order to enable it the more effec- 
tually to resist that overwhelming power 
which had now almost deluged the conti- 
nent, depended the welfare of almost every 
other state. If Russia had received suffi- 
cient assistance, the emigration of the 
court of Lisbon might have been pre- 
vented ; and if Russia had been properly 
it might not have been neces+ 
A ‘ 
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“gary'to have made the late attack upon 
‘Copenhagen, which had been so much’the 
subject of complaint.—There was another 
point to which their lordships’ attention 
was particularly called ; namely, the pro- 
bable effect which our Orders in Council 
would have on the government of America, 
the degree of irritation which they would 
be'likely to occasion in the minds of that 
Pa or, in short, how far they would be 
ikely to affect the relations, political or 
commercial, of the two countries recipro- 
cally. At present, he would not tell all that 
came within his knowledge on that subject, 
neither would their lordships think it be- 
coming in him, if, pending anegociation, he 
were, in his place in that house, — to 
announce the whole amount of whatever 
information he might obtain elsewhere, b 
means of his official situation. But, this 
much he could assure their lordships, that, 
notwithstanding the apprehension which 
some noble lords might have upon that 
point, and notwithstanding the alarm which 
appeared to be entertained elsewhere, he 
could assure their lordships, that no such 
disagreable sensation was occasioned in 
_ America by the promulgation of these 
Orders in’ Council. A noble lord, how- 
ever, had stated, that it was proved at the 
bar that such was their effect; but this he 
begged leave to contradict, and in so doing 
he believed the house would eventually see 
that he was warranted by the facts as they 
would be hereafter disclosed. They had 
not a statement to that effect, but a specu- 
lative opinion of an interested merchant at 
their lordships’ bar. With respect to the 
treaty that had been referred to, he had to 
inform their lordships, that the reason it 
had not been so speedily ratified as might 
have been e ted, was, that an alteration 
had been made in it; not a trivial alteration 
or addition, but a most substantive and 
eomplete deviation from the principles 
upon which that treaty was originally 
agreed to: to the final execution of a do- 
cument so altered, some resistance was na- 
terally given ; but there was good reason 
to believe, as indeed he wished, and no 
doubt every noble lord who heard him 
wished, that America must shortly have a 
ts r sense of its own interest; and noble 
$ must see, that this was not to be ob- 
tained by a tame acquiescence im every 
fear or alarm with which weak or interest- 
ed individuals might endeavour to impress 
their lordships. 
_ Lord Holland replied to the arguments 
. and assertions of noble lords on the other 


side. _ He particularly insisted, that. it 
would ‘appear, from the evidence which 
either now was, or would soon be, in the 
possession of each individual of that house, . 
that the substance of our Orders in Coun- 
cil was known in America, before the lay- 
ing on of the embargo in that country ; a 
fact which was also apparent from this 
circumstance, that a description of the 
enactments of these Orders in Council was 
given in an American paper some con- 
siderable time previousto the laying on of 
the embargo. 


The question was then put on the fitst 


Resolution, when the house divided : Con- 
tents, 25: Non-contents, 53. Majority, 
28.—The other Resolutions were put, and 
negatived without any division. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, March 29. 


[Danisu Freet.] Lord Folkestone rose, 
pursuant to notice, to submit to the house 
a motion on the subject of the Danish 
Fleet. He professed himself to be one of 
those who had approved of the expedition 
against Copenhagen; but, the frivolous 
manner in which that expedition had been 
since defended by his majesty’s mini- 
sters, had contributed considerably to 
shake his original opinion upon the ques- 
tion. ‘When the expedition was under- 
taken, he thought it warranted as a mea- 
sure of self-defence on our part, consider- 
ing the situation of the continental pow- 
ers at that time, and the probability there 
was of the Danish Fleet being added to 
the other acquisitions of France. . He 
confessed, that so strong an act as this 
was, could only be justified by a most 
pressing emergency ; and, therefore, it 
seemed to him that we were called upon 
by every principle of equity as well as of 
policy, not to appropriate the Fleet to our- 
selves in perpetuity ; but to restore it, as 
soon as that could be done consistently 
with the maintenance of our own security. 
He was aware, that a proposition had been 
made to Denmark to restore it, provided 
the Danish gevernment would consent 
voluntarily to surrender it into our custo- 
dy ; but this proposition was so degrading 
in its nature, that it could. net be expected 
that the Danish government would accept 


of it, and he of .opinion, that’ that 


people. ought not to be placed in a.warse 
situation, than if such a proposition 

never been either made by us or rejected 
by them. If we were to retain-the pos 
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session of the Fleet in perpetuity, he was 
afraid that it might be alleged, that the 
roposition was made merely to obtain a 
pretext for following up a hard but neces- 
sary measure, by an act of injustice. His 
lordship concluded with moving, “ That 
an humble Address be presented to his 
majesty, to assure his majesty, that his 
faithful commons, anxious that justice 
should at all times be done to the up- 
right views which direct his majesty’s 
conduct towards other powers, are desir- 
ous of warding off a suspicion, however 
undless, that the late attack of Copen- 
fagen was made less with a view of avert- 
ing an immediate and pressing danger, 
than for the purpose of permanently ap- 
propriating to the use of this country a 


he increase of naval means: that his 


ithful commons observe that his majes- 
ty, not imputing hostile designs to the 
king of Denmark, but apprehensive lest 
he should not be able to resist the attack 
about to be made on him by France for 
the purpose of getting possession of his 
fleet and arsenal, was willing in the first 
instance to enter into negotiations with 
him, and to agree to take his fleet in de- 


posit until the restoration of peace, and 
that it was only after all proposals to that 


effect had been rejected that operations 
were commenced for the purpose of secu- 


_ Ting it by force of arms: that his faithful 


commons humbly submit to his majesty, 
that it was hardly to be expected that an 
independent sovereign should consent to 
acknowledge by a public instrument his 
inability to defend his territory and capi- 
tal; and that therefore it is by no means a 
matter of wonder that he should reject the 
proposal so offered to him: that he should 
éndeavour to repel the attack made on him 
to enforce it, and by a declaration of war 
resent and attempt to revenge it, when 


_ the attack proved successful: that his 


mhajesty’s faithful commons therefore trust 
that his majesty, making due allowance 
for the feelings which may fairly be sup- 
d té have actuated the court of Den- 

tk on this occasion, will not be indu- 
ced, by any acts of hostility thus pro- 
voked, to forget the terms which his ma- 
jesty first offered, and which seem to be 
all that the necessity of the case, and the 
safety of his dominions, required ; and that 
he will still be ready to fulfil them on his 
part, whenever the restoration of peace, 
and the state of the continental powers 


Of Europe, hold out a fair and legitimate 


iope that by so doing he will not be in 
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fact adding to the means and naval re 
sources of France: that his majesty’s faith- 
ful commons believe and hope that such 
a conduct, as it will be perfectly in unison 
with the moderate and disinterested views 
which his majesty entertains, so it’ will 
make manifest to Europe, that while the 
enemy is actuated by views of ambition, 
aggrandizement, and conquest, his ma- 
jesty will never be irritated by his exam- 
ple, nor induced by the possession of 
power, wantonly to attack the independ- 
ence of other nations ; that his sole wish 
is to obtain for himself and his people se- 
curity and repose ; and that if in the pur- 
suit of these objects he is ever unfortu- 
nately compelled to adopt measures con- 
trary to the interest of those states with 
which he is desirous of maintaining there- 
lations of peace, he will yet seize the ear- 
liest opportunity, consistent with the ho- 
nour of his crown and the safety of his 
dominions, to heal the wounds which he 
may have involuntarily given, and to 
make reparation for the injury which, in 
defending his rights against the unjust at- 
tacks of the enemy, he may have been 
necessitated to inflict.” 
Mr. Brand expressed much regret. at 
seeing so thin an attendance upen a dis- 
cussion of so much importance. Upon 
the question of the Copenhagen expedition; 
he had all along differed ‘with those with 
whom he was in the habit of agreei 
upon most political questions. He thought 
that expedition justifiable upon every 
principle of national and public law ; but 
the grounds of defence which had been 
adopted by his majesty’s ministers, he had 
no hesitation in pronouncing to be wholly 
untenable. A nation was certainly en 
titled to seize upon any instrument of 
hostile attack which was in the hands of a 
weak neutral, and which was likely te 
fall into the hands of a powerful enemy, 
and to be used by him for the purposes of 
further aggression. And, this being in> 
controvertibly a general principle, pers 
fectly consonant to the law of nations, he 
contended, that there uever were circum- 
stances which more loudly called for {ts 
application, than those in which this coun- 
try stood in relation to France and Den- 
mark, when we took possession of the 
Danish fleet. But, having gone thus far 
in justifying the measure, he argued that 
the same reasons which rendered it nes 
cessary and proper that we should take 
possession of the fleet for a time, did not 
make it either necessary or proper that 
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we should retain possession of it in per- 
pera: Were the temper and views of 
uonaparté to change, were his ambition 
to subside into a policy more consonant 
with the peace and happiness of mankind, 
and were a treaty of peace to be conclud- 
ed similar to that of Westphalia, he 
thought, that it would be incumbent on 
~ this country to’shew to Europe and the 
world, that its councils were not influ- 
enced by a selfish policy ; but that having 
provided for its own security when that 
security was in danger, it was equally 
ready to respect the rights of other nations, 
and to make every reparation for a strong 
measure which was forced upon it by an 
imperious and overruling necessity. On 
these grounds, he should vote for the Ad- 
dress which had been moved by his noble 
friend. 
- Mr. S. Thornton expressed an opinion 
that the seizure of the Danish fleet could 
only be justified by an urgent necessity, 
and that, had no other measures of hostility 
taken place between this country and 
Denmark, that act on our part ought to 
have been limited by the necessity that 
gave rise to it. It ought to be remember- 
ed, however, that it was in the power. of 
Denmark, at one time, to have secured the 
_ restitution of the fleet, but that she did 
not chuse to accept the prneenen that 
had been made .to her with this view. As 
matters .now stood, the fleet had come 
into our possession by conquest, and it 
appeared to him, that ome a decla- 
ration avowing our intention of giving it 
up, without any knowledge whatever of 
the future state of Europe, would be a 
step dictated neither by policy nor jus- 
tice.. The address was also, to say the 
least of it, the more unnecessary, as it was 
not known what intentions his majesty’s 


ministers might have without the inter- . 


ference of the house of commons. 

*. Sir T. Turton said, that if the weakness 
of: Denmark had been the only reason 
why we should have had recourse to the 
seizure of the Danish fleet, in order to 


- prevent its falling into the hands of France, . 


a declaration of this kind would, be very 
proper. .But that was by no means the 
case, for there was proof of a hostile dis- 
ition on the part of Denmark ever 
since the French revolution. He denied 
that any new principles of morality had 
been maintained on that..side. It ha 
only been said, that circumstances might 
_ alter the mode of acting upon the old and 
real principles. Government might, per- 


haps, be disposed, in the event of a change 
taking place, which would fully restore 
the neutrality of Denmark, to give up 
these ships; but they ought, not to be 
bound by a resolution of the house ; such 
a resolution would only be giving, an ad- 
vantage to Buonaparte in any negotiation 
that might take place. 
Mr. Davies Giddy supported the Ad- 
dress, not that he looked upon the restora- 
tion of the ships to Denmark as a mat- 
ter of right ; but that he thought it an act 
of generosity becoming the character of 
the British nation. 
Mr. Wilberforce professed himself one of 
those who thought that ministers had con. 
scientiously and ably discharged their 
duty towards the country, in taking pos- 
session of the Danish fleet. He was sa- © 
tistied they were aware of all the objec- 
tions in point of morality ; but that a pa-. 
ramount duty had compelled them to 
over-rule thoge objections. He would 
not allow that any consideration of time 
or Circumstances warranted a deviation 
from the great principles of morality. In 
the expedition to Copenhagen, there was 
no such deviation. A superior duty had 
outweighed a lesser ; and that was itself one 
of the first principles of moral duty and 
moral reasoning. The transactions with 
respect to Portugal involved the same 
principles, and the result made no differ. 
ence. It might have been said that. Por- | 
tugal should be controuled by force, and 
that Denmark might have accepted the 
proffered alternative of amity and pro- 
tection. Denmark was unwilling to take 
any measure whatever of defence against 
France; and if she had been willing, all 
she could have done would have been 
inadequate. It was, therefore, perfectly 
allowable in us, to secure the arms, which, 
if directed against us, might be danger, 
ous. But, he was unwilling to.carry vio- 
lence beyond what the necessity, of the 
case required. He would not have the 
high character of the nation sunk,, by 
shewing a disposition to retain a rehab 
possession, when the exigency that caused 
us to seize that possession should have pass- 
ed away. He wished, therefore, to.take no 
step, with respect to the applicationyof the 
ships,which might make it matter of difficuly 
ty for his majesty to restore them, when.cit- 
cumstances should render that proceeding 
erfectly consistent with the public sarees 
The naval and military officers might be 
usually were,-by 
e public purse, “He 


compensation from 


compensated as 
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wished to prove to Denmark, and to'the 
world, that we were actuated by no feel- 
ing of interest in taking the Danish fleet; 
and that the fleet would be given back, if 
the independence of Denmark should be 
again established. ore 

Mr. Hawkins Browne entered fully into 
the generous feelings of his hon. friend, 
and agreed that all he had said would 
have been applicable, if the Danes had 
no hostile feelings to this country, and 
if their weakness alone had been the 

ound of danger to this country. But 
Peeuark had acted like an enemy, and 
was treated as such, and her fleet was as 
lawful prize as any of the enemy’s ships 
captured at sea. The motion was, be- 
sides, imprudent, even if there had been 
a ground for it; for who was to judge 
when Denmark might be completely neu- 
tral or not? ; 

_Mr. Hanbury Tracey concurred in the 
motion. But, as to the ministers eomoring 


the ships at the end of the war, he hope 
that: would not be exactly applicable ; for 
he expected that before that time they 
would be out of power. 
Mr. Babington, though he thought the 
_ expedition justified, concurred in the ad- 


dress; on the same grounds as his hon. 


friend (Mr. Wilberforce). 
Mr. Simcon argued that there was no 


- ground for such an address, either in point 
‘of justice, policy, or generosity. We 


were justified in seizing the fleet, on the 


_ ground of necessity, whether ~Denmark 


should be considered as weak or as hos- 
tile; and therefore could not be bound in 
justice to restore the ships after the course 
which Denmark had taken at the time, 
and subsequent to the event. The polic 
also would be absurd, flagrante bello; for 
it would prove an obstacle to future nego- 
tiation, and to our obtaining peace on such 
good terms as we might otherwise do. It 
would be regarded, in fact, as a censure 
on the expedition, and, therefore, he could 
See no ground for the motion, but a ro- 
mantic generosity, which was of no use. 
»Mr. Bathurst could not agree with. an 
hon. gent. on the other side, that the ships 
in question, whether our lawful prize or 
not (for into that question he should not 
now go), were to be considered as the 
same sort of capture as if they had been 
taken on the high seas, durante bello. He 
denied, that any conviction was entertained 
of. any previous hostility on the -part of 


Denmark towards this country... Gentle- 
‘men, i saying so, said more than was 
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even insinuated by ministers themselves, 
for they had never: contended that there 
had been any previous hostility ; for, if 
there had been such, why were there any 
amicable proffers made to them on the 
part of this country? He thought, upon 
the whole, that complying with the pre- 
sent motion would be worthy of the cha- 
racteristic magnanimity of England. 

Mr. Stephens thought the present motion 
went to bind the future discretion of the 
country, by promises and stipulations 
which might ultimately prove more inju- 
rious and restrictive than it could now be 
possible to foresee. . If the ships were to 
be restored, merely on the plea of gene- 
rosity, he did think that the object of the 
present motion would be to rob that ge- 
nerosity of its grace. : 

Sir James Hall had never spoken with 
any gentleman upon the subject of the 
Baltic expedition, who did not, however 
strongly its advocate, seem to think that 
some degree of shame attached to it. 
That was a feeling rather foreign to -the 
success that crowned the British arms in 
general ; and, as he thought that the con- 
ditional restoration of the ships in question 
might serve, in some measure, to. do away 
that imputation, he should feel it his duty 
to vote for the motion of the noble lord.— 
The house then divided: Ayes 44, Noes 
105 ; Majority against the motion 61. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, March 31. 
[Naxos or Oupe.] Lord Archibald Has - 


milton made his promised motion, for com- 
pensation to be made to the Nabob of 
Oude for the losses he had sustained by 
the seizure of one-half of his territories, 
and the very embarrassed. state of his 
finances, occasioned by the measures of 
marquis Wellesley’s government in India. — 
The noble lord spoke ;at considerable 
length, but in so low a voice that it could 
not be heard distinctly from the gallery ; 
but, as far as we could collect, it was to 
the following effect: He observed, that 
the Papers laid before the house, and the 
recent debates upon the Oude question, 
relieved him from.the necessity of tres- 
passing again upon their patience b 
farther details; the house had, indeed, 
come to a resolution upon this subject— 
final, he-would admit, as far as concerned 
the conduct of the marquis’ Wellesley. 
To this resolution, as it was'the sense of a 
majority of that house, he wwas.bound to 


| 
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defer, though he could not give his pri- 
‘vate assent to it. That resolution went to 
vindicate the conduct of the noble mar- 
quis, upon the ground that he was actuated 

y anardent zeal for the public service, 
and for the interests of his country. But 
no man had ventured or could attempt 
to deny, that the Nabob of Oude had been 
treated with.a degree of tyranny, oppres- 
sion, cruelty, and injustice, almost without 
parallel, and which no conduct on his part 
deserved ; and that he had been forcibly 
deprived:of one half of his territory, with- 
out even the semblance of justice. In 
violation of all principle, he was forced 
to sign a treaty in 1801, totally different 
from that in 1798, and was plundered 
of his property, in defiance of every 
~~, of national justice. It was, 

erefore, but an act of common equity, 
that the British parliament should make 
some recompence to that prince. The 
Directors of the East India Company 
themselves, i ge the documents 
respecting this affair, were so impressed 
with a sense of the sufferings and oppres- 
sions heaped upon this unfortunate prince, 
that they had come to a resolution, that 
compensation ought to be made to him ; 
but the proposition was defeated by the 
Board ‘of Controul, under the influence 
of the noble lord ca om (lord Castle- 
reagh), who acted on that occasion in vio- 
' lation of the principles of justice, and the 
honour and character of the British go- 
vernment. When two authorities in the 
same branch of government, like the 
Court of Directors and the Board of Con- 
troul, were at variance upon a point so 
highly interesting tothe character of the 
British government, he thought that house 
was the proper tribunal to decide the 
question.—The noble lord considered this 
transaction as paralleled only by the late 
outrage on Copenhagen. He read a va- 
riety of extracts from the Oude Papers, 
comprehending the several treaties from 
1793 to 1801; and. also letters from lord 
Wellesley to the resident.at Lucknow for 
the time being, and the answers of such 
Resident ; from these he argued at length, 
on the impolicy, injustice, cruelty, and 
oppression practised against the nabob, 
contrary to the faith of treaties which had 
been approved by the East India Com- 
pany, and for which he thought the Nabob 
entitled to compensation. ‘The noble lord 


coneluded by moving the following Reso- 
lutions: “ 1. That it appears to this house, 
that by the Treaty concluded in 1798 by 


lord Teignmouth (then sir John Shore) 
between Saadut Ali, Nabob of Oude, and 
the English East India Company, the an: 
nual subsidy of 56 lacks 77,638 rupees) 
then payable by the said nabob to the 
said East India Company, was increased 
to the annual sum of 76 lacks, to be paid 
by monthly kists of instalments: that thé 
nabob, by the said Treaty of 1798, agrees 
to exert his utmost endeavours to dis: 
chargethe stipulated kists with punctuality, 
but if, contrary to’ the sincere intentions 
of the said nabob, the payment of the kists 
should fall into arrears, the said nabob 
Saadut Ali engages and promises that hé 
willthen give such, security to the Com- 
pany for the discharge of the existing ar! 
rears, and the future regular payment of 
the kists, as shall be deemed satisfactory ; 
that by the said Treaty it was also agreed, 
that all transactions between the two 
States, ‘ shall be carried on with the great- 
est cordiality and harmony on both sides,’ 
and the said nabob < shall possess full au- 
thority over his household affairs, heredi- 
tary inions, his troops, and his sub- 
jects.’ 2. That the Court of Directors of thé. 
said East India Company did approve 
of the said Treaty of 1798, and in May 
1799 declared it to be ‘an arrangement 
redounding highly to the honour of lord 
Teignmouth, who negotiated it, likely 
to operate to the reciprocal advantage of 
the Company and the nabob vizier ;’ and 
that ‘ the affairs of Oude were thus settled 
in a manner which bids fair to be per- 
manent.’ 3. That by a Treaty concluded 
in 1801 by the marquis Wellesley, then 
governor general of India, the said Saadut 
Ali cedes to the East India Company in 
perpetual sovereignty a portion of his 
territory, amounting in the gross yearly 
revenue (as is stated in the said Treaty) to 
one crore and 35 lacks of rupees, in liew 
of the stipulated subsidy, and agrees to ad- 
mit the troops’of the said Company to bé 
stationed in such parts of, his remaining 
territory as shall appear to their go- 
vefnment most expedient, and always to 
advise .with, and act in conformity to, 


the counsel of the officers of the said 


Company. 4. That the annual Reve- 
nues of the said Ceded Provinces were 
estimated by Mr. Henry Wellesléy (the 
fieut. governor) in the year immediately 
succeeding the said Treaty of 1801, at up- 
wards of 1 crore and 56 lacks of ,upees: 
that a settlement thereof was made for thé 
$ years next efisuing, at the annual reve- 
nue of one crore and 73 lacks for the first, 
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one crore and 80 lacks for the second, and 
one crore and 88 lacks for the third (inde- 
pendent of the profit derivable from a mo- 
nopoly of salt estimated at eleven lacks) ; 
and that the said Mr. Henry Wellesley, 
lieut. governor, stated, that ‘he had.no 
doubt that the settlement of the Land Re- 
venue for the second period of 3 years, 
would not be less than two crores of ru- 
, and that the Land Revenue of ‘the 
Pesca when fully cultivated would 
amount to two crores and fifty lacks of ru- 
pees,’ which is nearly double the amount 
of subsidy payable by the nabob under 
the former Treaty of 1798. 5. That the 
said: nabob Saadut Ali did positively and 
repeatedly reject and resist the said Cession 
Treaty of 1801, during a negociation pro- 
tracted for many months; and that it was 
not till a declaration was made to him, in 
the most explicit terms, that in case of his 
refusal it was the resolution of the British 
government to assume the entire civil and 
military government of the province of 
Oude, that his assent was obtained. 6. 
That the British government in India are 
bound in honour, in justice, and policy, to 
reconsider and revise the above-mentioned 
Treaty of 1801, in order to ascertain whe- 
ther it will not admit of such modification 
as may ultimately prove more satisfactory 
to the nabob of Oude, and at the -same 
time be productive of reciprocal advan- 
tage to his highness and the Company.” 
} Mr. R. Dundas said, that he was sur- 
prised that the house should now be called 
upon to discuss the same question which 
had been already decided on, by a resolu- 
tion, in which the last resolution of the 
noble lord was not only negatived, but 
on which the house pronounced an opi- 
nion, approving of lord Wellesley’s ad- 
ministration. He should, therefore, do little 
more than refer the noble lord to that de- 
cision, convinced, that were he now to 
go over again the arguments formerly 
adduced, he should be trespassing .un- 
necessarily upon the time and patience of 
the house. Were the house of commons 
how toagree to the noble lord’s resolutions, 
they would contradict their own decision, 
The noble lords did not shew, in any part of 
his speech, how this inconsistency could be 
avoided. The noble lord had stated 
to the house how he intended that the nabob 
should be indemnified. Ifhe meant that the 
territory which had been'taken from him 
should-be restored, he would-find it very 
_ difficult to transfer the people of India from 
the governor of the East India Company 
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to that of their old masters. This could 
not be done, he was sure, without exciting 
much discontent, and, perhaps, not with- 
out considerable resistance on their part. 
If the noble lord meant that the compensa- 
tion should be made in the form of sub- 
sidy, he ought to have stated the mode 
of doing it, and to have shewn himself pre- 
pared to solve all the difficulties which 
must present themselves to every one as 
to the manner of giving effect to his Reso- 
sultion. The noble lord had not gone into 
any detail to prove that the nabob had 
been called upon to contribute more than 
he was bound to do by the treaty of 1798; 
but, he was ready to contend, that the na- 
bob had not been obliged to contribute 
more than under that treaty he would have 
been bound to do, when the mumber of 
troops employed upon his frontier: was 
taken into consideration, Upon these 

unds, therefore, he should feel it his 
at to move the previous question upon 
all the Resolutions but the last, which 
called for a revision of a treaty that had 
the sanetion of the Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India, and this he was prepared 
to meet with a direct negative. 

Mr. H. Martin took a view of ‘the state 
of the parties in 1801, and of the circum- 
stances which led to the treaty. He con- 
tended, that there was not the’ smallest 
ground at that time for the interference of 
the governor-general in the affairs of the 
who had’ religiously observed all 
the stipulations of the treaty concluded 
in 1798, by sirJohn Shore. He expected, 
at least, that some necessity for the: viola- 
tion of this treaty would have been at- 
tempted to be ‘established; but no. such 
attempt had been made, and. it appeared 
to be infringed inerély to give-eflect to a 
aggrandisement which: lord 

ellesley. had adopted, and was deter- 
mined at all events-to pursue. The kists 
were not even in arrear, and, the company 
had derived all the advantage: from the 
treaty of 1798 that ever was expected 
from it. It was said, indeed, that by this 
treaty the nabob would have 
as muchas he did at present. But, in 
answer to this he stated, that the company 
were obliged to..keep up a force of, not 
less and more than 13,000 
troops for 75 Jacs of rupees, to be paid b 
the and till thes 
fused to be paid, which it never was, we 
certainly had no -right:whatever -to; seize 
upon his territory., We were called upon 
to consult the Ietlingn of the: natives of 


| 
| 
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India, but we ought also to consider what 
must have been their feelings on seeing a 


solemn treaty so unnecessarily and wan- 
tonly violated. And when it was stated, 
that the country’was in sucha state of 
disorder, that all sorts of crimes were com- 
mitted with impunity, it ought also to be 
shewn, that the security of the British go- 
vernment in India was endangered b 
these disorders. He concluded by declar- 
ing his intention to support the Resolu- 
tions of his noble friend. ee 
Mr. R. Thornton lamented to see so thin 
‘an attendance upon a discussion so inter- 
esting to the national character. He 
thought the house on a former night had 
‘behaved worse even than lord Wellesley 
himself, in the manner in which they had 
‘got rid of the charges broughtagainst him: 
-He was not fond of renewed debates upon 
‘the same question, but he thought there 
-was better grounds for renewing the de- 
bate on the present question, than on 
many others, though he did not flatter 
himself that the result would be different 
‘from what it had been. The treaty which 
‘was now’ under discussion, he declared, 
did not deserve that name, for to a treaty 
the assent of-two parties was requisite, and 
the nabob certainly never had voluntarily 
iven his assent to that of 1801. It was 
alledged, that it would be difficult to re- 
scind the treaty, but nothing should ever 
be considered as difficult which was right, 
and if we had any regard to justice or na- 
tional character, certainly some ¢ompen- 
sation ought to be granted to the nabob 
for the wrong he had sustained, however 
difficult it might be to find out the proper 
‘mode of compensation. The treaty was 
said to have originated in friendship, but 
af it began in friendship it ended in cruel- 
ty: and injustice. The noble marquis 
seemed tohave carried a sample of French 
fraternization to India, The treaty was 
really’ sort of Gallican hug, in which the 
noble marquis had squeezed the nabob to 
death. One might as well call a robbery 
‘committed by a footpad on a traveller on 
‘Hounslow-Heath, a treaty! If the tyrant 
who had desolated Europe should ever 
reach our East India possessions, and find 
the hearts of the people alienated from 
‘us, and our name connected with injustice 
and oppression, he called upon the house 
to reflect what an advantage he would 
have over us.* When Trajan put a sword 
into the hands of the prefect of the Preto- 
rian’ Bands; he made use of these words, 
+ As long as I govern -well, use it in my 
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support, if I govern ill, use it against me? 


So it was with the people of India; if we 
governed them with justice and modera... 
tion we may expect their support, but if 
we oppress and tyrannize over them we 
must expect revolt and resistance. The 
hon. gent. denied that the treaty had ever — 
been approved of by the court of directors, 
for it was one of their grounds of com: 
plaint that the treaty had never been sub. 
mitted to the court. All that he indiyj. 
dually ever did was to put his name toa 
letter, in which pleasure was expressed . 
that the treaty had given satisfaction ; but 
at that time he Was quite ignorant of the 
circumstanees under which it was con: 
cluded. 
‘Mr. Howarth.—Sir, lam not accustomed 
to address this house, or to speak in pub- 
lic, and: therefore I should do it with 
great embarrassment at any time, but par- 
ticularly now, when many gentlemen are 
calling for the question, and seem to wish 
to put an end tothe debate. I shall, there- 
fore, contract the little I intended to say 
on this occasion,’and yield as soon and 
as much as I can, to the impatience of 
the house. Even that little is exposed 
to.so many discouragements, that I should 
probably have confined myself to vot- 
ing on the question, if my long resi- 
dence in India had not furnished me 
with information, which I hope will be 
thought to deserve some attention.—I am 
not surprised that the hon. President of 
the Board of Controul should have shewn 
a vigorous disinclination to any fur- 
ther discussion of the subject. I have no 
doubt that, if the whole of the transactions 
in Oude were to be buried in oblivion, it 
would afford peculiar satisfaction to the 
friends of the noble marquis. Sir, we 
must look to the. exhausted state of the 
treasury in Calcutta for the secret spring 
and first movement of his lordship in 
Oude. Beggary begot necessity, and 
necessity created the measure of quarter- 
ing a great part of the Bengal army on 
the country, or providing for it at the ex- 
pence of the nabob. Want of money, and 
no other, was the true cause of this and 
every other injustice done to the nabob. 
All manner of pretences have been set up 


}in-defence of these measures, except the 
true one. Distress drove you into these 


courses, and who was the author of the 
distress? who, but the noble marquis him- 
self? Extravagance produces ‘violence, 
and then you defend the yiolence by the 
extravagance. When. political necessity 
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was pleaded, I-did expect that reasons of 
an over-ruling nature, some imminent dan- 
ger, some instant cause of apprehension, 
admitting of no debate, would have been 
stated to palliate at least, if not to justify 
the atrocious cruelty, the injustice, and 
the indignities more galling than injustice, 
with which the nabob of Oude, as well as 
many other Indian princes, have been 
treated. Instead of such a case made out 
or even alledged, what has the President 
of the Board of Controul advanced? Why, 
first he glanced at the supposition of an 
invasion of Oude by Zemaun Shah, and, 
in glancing at. it only, I confess he has 
shewn his discretion. Why, sir, at the 
very period allotted to this: pretended in- 

. vasion, Zemaun Shah was in his grave. 
Lord Wellesley in his letter of Jan. 1, 
1802ysays to the Directors, « The danger 
of invasion from Candahar is entirely re- 
moved by the destruction of the power of 
Zemaun Shah, and by the actual state of 

hisdominions; while our north-western 
frontier has been considerably strengthen- 
ed by the recent arrangements effected in 
Oude.’ The arrangements alluded to 
consisted of nothing but the exaction of 
money and territory from the nabob, con- 
trary to the mast solemn treaties, and in 
violation not only of every principle of 
ood faith but of common humanity ; and 
for what purpose? To provide agains‘ a 
danger, which was entirely removed, if 
ever it existed. But the hon. President 
says, ‘ The French were in Alexandria ;’ 
and this was another necessity for taxing 
the nabob of Oude. My conviction is, 
that, if they had remained in undisturbed 
possession of Alexandria to the presentday, 
they could not have invaded India from 
that quarter, nor did they ever intend it. 
‘They had no fleet or transports in the Red 
Sea, nor had they the means or materials 
for building ships there, or to find provi- 
sions-or even fresh water at Suez, equal to 
so great an embarkation, and so long a 
voyage, of which the navigation for a fleet 
~ from Suez to the Indian sea is perhaps the 
most difficult and dangerous in the world. 
‘And even then, unless the French could 
obtain a naval superiority in the Indian 
‘seas, how could they possibly get to India 
from Egypt? The hon. President seems 
averse to ‘further discussion on the profest 
of ‘lord Wellesley’s conduct. 
“Perhaps he will have no objection to an- 
“swer a few questions upon the effect of it. 
‘What has been gained by these acts of in- 
a and oppression ? k at the result 
OL. 
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of all these frauds and cruelties, which are 
called policy ;. see into what a situation 
they have brought you at last. Have you 
extended your dominions? Yes, in viola- 
tion of the resolutions of this house, con- 
firmed and made law by two acts of par- 
liament.’ You have a frontier, which you 
cannot defend, and you have alienated the. 
affections of the native powers, who wait 


only for an opportunity to make you feel 


their hatred, andI am afraid that issue 
will be tried at no very distant period. In 
the mean time, what profit have you de- 
vived from .this boasted increase of your 
dominions ? Your establishments have 
grown much faster than even your terri- 
tory ; with all your immense acquisitions, 
with ali your subsidiary treaties, with the 
Mysore, the Decan, the Carnatic and 
Oade, with four kingdoms added to your 
possessions, your annual expences exceed 
your revenues by two millions and a half. 
Not a rupee in your treasury at Calcutta, 
at Fort St. George, or Bombay; in gene- 
ral circulation, nothing but paper, and 
thus, sir, have.all those extortions, which 
are termed policy, ended in your own 


beggary. I state the generat effect of the 
policy I allude’to, as embracing all India. 


The treatment of the nabob of Oude is a 
sample of that policy, and a striking ex- 
ample of, its’ effect.—But perhaps it may 
be said, that this commercial sovereign, 
the India Company, though not. very wise 
or fortunate in the exercise of their sove- 
reignty, have been prudent and successful 
in their character of merchants? In an 
evil hour for themselves, they departed 
from the only occupation it was possible 
for them to understand. Look at their si- 
tuation in Leaden-Hall Street. There you 
see them overwhelmed with debts, and in 
arrear to government-even for the duties 
on their teas, the only article they can 
sell ; loaded with enormous establishments, 
which it is impossible for them to defray 
otherwise than by running more and more 
into debt, and with a multitude of other 
demands upon them, active and. growin 

every day, and against which they have 
nothing to set up but an accumulation of 
dead or dormant property, locked up and 
rotting in their warehouses for want of a 
sale; which does not however prevent 
their constantly taking up more and more . 
ships at an intolerable expence of freight — 


‘and charges, te bring home more cargoes 


of the same quality, and to take away all 

chance or even the possibility of sellin 

what they have already in England. Add 
40 . 


: 
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to all this, that every shilling of their capi- 
tal is gone.. And wiil this house neyer ask, 
by. whose fraud or misconduct, by whose 


treachery or whose folly, all this mass of: 


misehief has accumulated? Have we been 
taken by surprise? Have the India Com-, 
pany, till very lately been quite unaware 


of their situation? Has no warning voice: 
been heard in thishouse? Have no pow- 
erful ‘appeals -been made to the pyblic in | 


‘writing on ‘this subject? Yes, sir, sormeof. 


the worthy directors have now and. then’ 


gently hinted at the mismanagement of 
their governments, and at the, misconduct 
of their servants in India, over whom they 
had no. controul. But these intimations 
were rare and feeble, in comparison. with 
the information given us by an hon. friénd 


to ‘year’ as the. mischiefs increased. his 
speeches. kept pace with them. From 
. year to year, I might almost say from day 
to day, his talents and his industry were 
employed in exposing the fatal folly of 
_ that destructive system, which has been 
‘ adopted by your government in India, 
and-eneouraged and protected in England, 
aud the ruinous consequences which would 
result from. it. His performance of this 


invidious duty was. not~confined to his | 


speeches here. “His writings addressed to 
he public predicted every thing that has 
happened ; writings, sir, as remarkable for 
the clearness, the purity, and precision. of 
their style;,as they are for the comprehen- 
sive knowledge they contain of the sub- 
jects*on which they treated ; and Ibelieve, 
sir; it-would be as difficult to find a person, 
who bas: displayed in your Indian affairs 
more-ability, more perseverance, and more 
integrity, as it would be to find another 
instance of a man, who has deseiyed more 
_of his country, and whose merits have been 
_so ill rewarded, as. those of the hon. gent.. 
LT allude. to.— Now, sir, on a full ,conside- 
ration of the injustice which has. marked 
the conduct of the noble lord in Oude, the 
harshness with, which the nabob has been 
‘treated, and the cruel .circumstances of 
galling aggravation with which it has 
been accompanied, and above all, sir, on 
_the effect which it has produced in the 
_minds of the native powers in India, I feel 
entirely disposed to agree with the noble 
~ lord who has brought forward this motion, 
for every reparation or restitution which 
the circumstances of the case will admit 
__.of—The security. of the British dominion 
India. depends greatly ou opinion, and 


therefore I shall be ready to support this 
and every other measure, that may tend ~ 
to retrieve the mational character in the 
eyes of the natives. - 

question was then loudly called’ 


| diyision took place. For the’ 


‘first Resolution, 20; For the. previous 
question 805 Majority 60. — Strangers 
were not véadmitted before the adjourn. 
previous question was  car- 
| ried. .wipon all the other Resolutions but 
the Tast, which was negatived without a 
division. 


"HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Friday, April 1. 


df ; The Duke of ‘Norfolk, after referring to 
_ of mine (Sir Philip Francis) who is nolong- ' 
-eramember of: this house. From: year. 


the fate of the Offices in Reversion bill, 
presented Petition from the lord mayor, 


‘| aldermen,’ and common council of the 


city of London, expressive of their regret, 
that.the bill -which had this salutary ob- 
ject in view; should have been defeated, - 
and praying that steps might be taken for 
carrying into effect a Bill so necessary 
under the present circumstances of the 
country. Ordered to lie on the table. | 


_. HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


[Minutes.]. Mr. Bankes reported, 
from the Committee appointed to try and 
determine the merits of the Petitions com- 
plaining of an undue Election and return. 
for the county of Sussex, that John Fuller, 
esq. had been-duly elected, and that the 
petitions “were: not frivolous nor .vexa- 
tious.—The bith for preventing the. grant 
of Places in Reversion, for a time, to ‘be 
limited, was read a second time. 

Petition FROM LONDON, RESPECTING THE 
Orricss Reversion Bitt.] The Sheriffs 
of London presented to the house, a Petition 
‘of the lord mayor, aldermen, and commons 
of the city of London, in common council 
assembled, setting forth, «« That the peti 
tioners have, during along course of pub+ 
lic events, productive of so many calami- 
ties, patiently submitted to unexampled 
burthens, and are still ready to make such 
further sacrifices as may be meee for 
maintaining -the honour and independence 
of the realm; and that these burthens 
have been considerably augmented. by * 
gyoss abuses in the management and ¢X- 
_penditure of the public ‘meney, and -by@ 
profusion of sinecure places and. pensions, 


| which have. not only greatly added 
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sufferings of the people, but created a per- 
nicious and dangerous influence, corrupt- 
‘ing ‘and undermining the pure and free 
inciples of the British constitution ; and 

- that after the enormous abuses brought to 
light-by the various Commissions ‘En- 
uiry, it is a matter of deep concern to 
the petitioners that the offenders thereby 
discovered have not beén brought to jus- 
tice,and those who so grossly misapplied 
the public ‘money have hitherto escaped 

_ with impunity, and the ‘petitioners did 
therefore rely upon parliament that speedy 
and effectual measures would have been 

' adopted to reform such abuses, and detect: 
_ and punish the offenders in future; and 
that the petitioners viewed: with much sa- 
tisfaction the formation of a Committee of 
Finance, and hailed the introduction into 
the house of a Bill to prevent the granting 
of places in reversion as the first step to- 
wards these salutary reformations ; they 
beheld with increased satisfaction . the 
measures taken by the house, both during 
the late and present sessions of parliament, 
‘to carry the same into effect ; and that it 
was with grief and disappointment they 
observed the views and intentions of the 
house unhappily frustrated; and they 
have too much reason to apprehend that 
the defeat of this measare has arisen from 
that baneful and predominating influence 
which such abuses must necessarily create; 
and which this Bill.was intended te -cor- 
rect’; and that it ‘appears to:the petiti>. 
oners at all times essential that a rigid: 
economy. should be observed in the éx- 
penditure of the public money, and that. 
* mo places or pensions should be bestowed 
but for real public services, more particu- 
larly so-at the present moment, when it is 
declared, ‘ that this country is at the very 
‘crisis of its fate,’ and the people are called 
upon for such unexampled sacrifices and 
exertions ; they beg further to saggest to 
the house, the serious consequences likely 
to result should a disposition be evinced 
by either branch of the legislature, at a 
period so awful and momentous, not to 
participate with the people in their dan- 
a sacrifices, and privations;.and there- 
ore praying the house not*to-relax in 

their endeavours: in carrying so.recessary 
and beneficial a‘ineasure into’ eflect, and 
causing enquiries to: be’ made’. into the re- 
eeipt, “management, and’ expenditure of 
the public money, adopting measuses 
which may effectually guard against such 
‘abuses in future, and for abolishing’ all 
“unnecessary: places and pensions, as: well 


Assessed Taxes and Game Duties. (1302 
in reversion as otherwise, as the best means © 
of consolidating strength of «the em* 
pire, and catling forth the united energies 
and exertions*of the people at a time so 
necessary for the safety and security of — 
his majesty’s dominions.’ —Ordered tor lit 
[AssEssep Taxes anp Game. Dutiss:’ 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, im a com-~_ 
mittee of ways and means; rose; to submit 
the~ propositions, of. which he*had: given 
notice, respecting the transfer of the duty 


-for licences to shoot game, from the Stamp 


Duty to the Assessed Taxes, and for con: 
solidating-the additional 10 per cent. with 
the Assessed Taxes, to the consideration 
of thé committee. As to the ‘first point, 


he should only observe, that it was'riote- 


rious. that the duty was evaded Vat 
riety. of cases, a ‘circumstance which 
could not take place when the duty was 
transferred to the Assessed Taxes, in con- 
sequence of the mode in which the As- 
sessed Taxes were collected. Upon this 
head, therefore; he should propose a Re- 
solution to the committee, that the pre- 
sent duties on Game’ licences do. cease, in 
order that others should be ‘granted-in the 
Assessed Taxes in lieu of them. When 
the Bill that was to be founded upon this 
resolution, should be brought in, gentle- 


.men would have an opportunity of con- 


sidering how far the provisions it was to 
contain would be efficient to its object. 
Undeithe present “systems mach, ineon- 
wenientve was felt by those gentlémén who 
‘happened to reside at a distance from thé 
county town, in obtaining their. certifi- 
cates from the clerk.df ‘thepeace. - This. 
inconvenience would: be wholly removed 
by the arrangement which he proposed, 
for the certificates would be forwarded to 
the — of the district, to be issued 
on the production, by the person requiring 
it, of the receipt for the payment of the 
duty. Since the subject had been under 
his conside¥ation, several communications 
had been received, which represented 
that the ‘evasions were chiefly practised 
by persons pretending that they were 
shooting woodcocks and snipes, whilst, in 
reality, they were engaged in pursuit of 
game. In order to remove this source of 
evasion, therefore, it was deemed desir- 
able to include woodcocks and snipes in 
the enumeration of game. The other pro- 
position that’he had to submit to the com- 
mittee, was a resolution for the consoli- 
dation of the 10 per cent.. additional to 


the Assessed Taxes granted the year be 
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fore the last, with the Assessed Taxes. It 
would be remembered, that at the time 
this addition had been brought forward to 
make up the deficiency inthe’ ways and 
means of the year, which. had arisen from 
the abandonment of the iron tax. The 
stage of the session did not admit of that 
mature consideration which was desirable. 
The consequence was, therefore, that in 
almost every instance there were fraction- 
al payments, which the committee would 
feel it right to do away. For this purpose, 
he proposed to add 2 per cent. upon the. 
whole, and in all the lower classes to re- 
duce the payment, in case of a fraction, to 
the next integer ; and in the higher classes 
to raise it to the integer immediately 


above, so that the whole addition being at _ 


the rate of one in fifty, would give. an ad- 
dition of 110,000/. upon 5,500,000I. the 
caret amount of the Assessed Taxes. 


ut, the effect of lowering the fractional | 


iyments to the next integer below them 
in the inferior classes, would be to reduce 
that sum to about 107,600/. in the year. 
~ For instance, the amount of Assessed Taxes 
for a house having more than six win- 
dows, and not worth more than 5/. rent, 
was at present 6s. 7d. and would, accord- 
ing to the rate of addition proposed by 
him, be raised to Gs. 84d; but, according 
’ to the scale of reduction he had in con- 
templation, it would be lowered to 6s. 6d. 
the sixpence being the immediate integer 
below the fractional sum. In the higher 
classes, on the contrary, the payment 
would be carried to the integer above the 
fraction. There would be a consequent 
decrease upon the lower classes, but the 
slight addition on the higher classes would 
compensate for that, and make the aug- 
mentation upon the whole 107,600/. He 
therefore moved, “ That it is the opinion 
of the Committee, that the present duties 
on Game Licences and the Assessed 
Taxes do cease and determine, in order 
et other duties be granted in lieu there- 
of. 

Mr. N. Calvert thought the regula- 
tions proposed by the right hon. gent. 
- for transferring the duties on Licences 
for shooting game, from the Stamps to the 
Assessed Taxes very good, but egnerten, 
that there should be duplicates of the re- 
Ceipts given for the amount of the duty, in 
order that the person who paid the duty 
pight have something to shew in proof of 

is having paid it, 

Mr. Spencer Stanhope expressed his re- 
gret that there was no clause in any of 
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nue, 


Mr. 


[1804 
the Assessed Taxes bill which subjected 
assessors guilty of making surchar, 
wantonly, to the payment of costs, if the 
surcharges should not be confirmed. He 
was convinced that power ought to be © 
given for subjecting persons of that dé ° 
scription to the payment of costs. 

Mr. T. Jones also complained of the 
wanton manner in which surcharges were 
often made, and wished that some mode 
of prevention might be found -consistent 
with the bona fide collection of the reve.. 


Mr. Biddulph said, there were other ob- 


jects worth the right hon. gent.’s attention, 


before imposing new taxes; he meant 
measures of. reform. He would go along © 
with him certainly in preventing frauds 
and evasions. But he thought it would 
be better if the right hon. gent. had come 
down with a paper in his hand of the de- 
faulters of former years. mt 

Mr. Huskisson could not conceive in 
what possible shape an account..of this 
kind could be brought before the house, 
or of what use it would be to the revenue, 
If it could be made out, it would of course 
be granted like other accounts, relating to 
the public money,.on a motion for that 

urpose. 

Mr. Biddulph was not then prepared to 
specify the heads, but would inquire inte 
the subject with a view to a specific mo- 


.tion.—The Resolutions were then agreed — 


to. i 

[PETITIONS AGAINST THE OrDERS IN 
Counci.] The house resolved itself into 
a committee of the whole house, for the 
further consideration of the Petitions 
against the Orders in Council. Mr. 
Brougham was then called to the bar, and 
addressed the house in a very able and 
eloquent speech of three hours length in 
support of the prayer of the Petitioners. — 
After the learned counsel had finished, he 
withdrew, and a Conversation arose on the 
expediency of hearing further evidence. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Marriott, Mr. Stephens, and sir C. Price, 


| contended, that if the house were then:to 


take any step on the evidence that-had 
already been adduced, it would be in com- 
plete ignorance of the subject. It was 
therefore proposed by them to examine 
witnesses, who might fill up the chasm 
left: by those who had been examined. 
ierney, Mr. Whitbread, Dr. Law 
rence, Mr, Ponsonby, and Mr.-A. Baring, 
expressed their satisfaction to find, that it 
was at length intended by the :hon..gent- 
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opposite to enter into a full investigation 
of this most important subject. Mr; Tier- 
ney declared his intention of moving for 
-the attendance at the bar of the 34 gen- 
tlemen who had signed the Petition in 
favour of the Orders in Council presented 
by an hon. bart., that they might com- 
mupicate to the house the information 
which they described themselves to pos- 
sess.—-It was ultimately agreed that the 
ehairman should report progress, and ask 
leave to sit again; and the house having 
been resumed, the committee was ap-’ 
pointed to sit again on Monday, for which 
day, on the motion of the chancellor of 
the exchequer, several witnesses were 
ordered to be summoned. ; 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
_ Monday, April 4. 
[Conpuct or Marquis WELLESLEY.] 


Mr. H. Wellesley said he was under the | 


necessity of trespassing fora few mo- 


ments upon the time of the house, in con- | 


sequence ofa gross misrepresentation (in- 
serted ina morning paper called the Times) 
of several passages in the speech delivered 
by_an hon. director on Thursday last. 
Mr. Wellesley observed, that the state- 
ment contained in the paper which he 
held in his hand, was directly and abso- 
lutely contradictory to the whole tenor of 
the hon. gent.’s speech, at least as far as it 
related personally to lord Wellesley and 
himself; as whatever opinions that hon. 
gent. might have expressed with respect 
to the general arrangements in Oude, he 
entirely disclaimed any imputations of a 
personal kind. He was persuaded that 
the house would feel with him, that to 
suffer misrepresentations of sucha tendency 
to go forth uncontradicted ina paper of a 
general and extensive circulation, could 
not fail to be highly injurious to the cha- 
racter of the individuals alluded to; and 
therefore that he need to make no apology 
for having brought the subject before the 
house. As, however, he was willing to 
believe that the misrepresentations of 
which he complained were not intentional 
onthe part of the persons concerned in 
the paper to which he alluded, ‘he ‘should, 
_ with the leave of the house, rest satisfied 
with having brought the subject under its 
notice, in the hope that ‘this would be a 
sufficient warning to those persons to 
be og cautious and more accurate in fu- 


R. ‘Thornton'said;:he understood his 


speech on ‘2 former ‘evening to ‘be the ‘one 
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policy in In 
‘transactions in Oude, he had pointedly 


-on both sides, which motion was n 
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alluded to, and remarked that several. 
friends had stated to him how much it was 
misrepresented, which afterwards was con- 
firmed by his own perusal of what was at-. 
tributed to him. Though he had ani- 
madverted ener <- on the general system: 

ia, and the particular 


signified, that he meant to impute nothi 
disrespectful to the personal character 
the noble marquis, or of the honourable 
gentleman himself. Had he been only 
silent as to every thing of a personal ten 


‘dency, the. allusions in the newspaper 


would have beenhighly unjustifiabie ; but 


when he had, in“two separate debates, 


adopted the language thrown out as a 


‘challenge by an hon. baronet (sir Joha 
Anstrui 


r), and admitted, with him, that 
there was no where an attempt to wound 
the noble marquis by personal insinua- 
tions, Mr. Thornton thought it very unfor- 
tunate that the erroneous and clumsy re- 
porter of a newspaper should mislead the 
public mind. He believed the misrepre- 
sentation arose from accident, not ae 
design, and therefore hoped no further 
steps would be taken against the proprie- 


tors of the paper in question. 


The Speaker hoped the house would ex- 
cuse him for remarking, that however the 
practice might have been tolerated, the 
house was always at liberty to limit, and 
if necessary, to punish, any abuse of its 
privileges, in the publication of what pur- 
ported to be reports of its proceedings. At 
present, he did not understand that 
complaint was about to be made with a 
view to the animadversion of the house. 

{Sussex Exectrion Perition.] Mr. C. 
Wynne rose, pursuant to notice, to move 
that the minvtes of the committee 
pointed to try the merits of the Petition 
against the election and return for the 
county of Sussex, should be laid before 
the house. As the motion was one rather 
unusual in its nature, he thought himself 
called on to state the grounds on which it 
was made. A motion was made, before 
the committee was appointed, for an ex- 
change of the lists of objectionable votes 
tived.. The consequence was, that w 
the committee met, and proceeded to in- 
vestigate the merits of the petition of Mr. 
Sergison, they were obliged to decline en- 
tering at all into an examination of its 
merits, because they considered themselves 
as ‘precluded, by the resolution of the 


house, from examining the validity of those. 
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votes which would have been questioned 
by the'petitioner. Nothing was more dis- 
tant from his mind than to call in ques- 
tion, either the decision of the committee, 
or any part of their proceedings ; but he 
thought it extremely important, that the 
standing order of the house, upon which 
the decision was founded, should be al- 


tered, not merely by a resolution of the 


housé,-but by act of parliament; And, 
a8 a specific ground on which he should 


afterwards move for-leave to bring in a 


bill for this purpose, he now moved, That 
the minutes of the proceedings of that 
committee should be laid upon the table 


of the house. | 


The Chancellor‘of the Exchequer was of 
opinion, tliat before tlie house acquiesced 
in the motion whichhad been now sub- 
mitted to them, they should be put in pos- 
session of facts difierent from those with 
which the hon. gent. had prefaced his mo- 
tion. It was not usual for the house to 
agree to such a motion, except upon some 
resolution of the election committee, or 
upon some réport made by this committee 
to shew its propriety or necessity. With 
respect to the decision of that committee, 
he was certainly as averse from question- 
ing its propriety as the hon. gent:; and if 
he wete to deliver an opinion upon the 
subject, he would say that, they had acted 
pen in paying attention to the resolution 
of the house. “Whether the standing order 
ought to be alteréd was.another question, 
and one which might bediscussed, whe- 
ther the minutes of the committee were or 
were not before the house ; because, if a 
doubtexisted, either respecting its proprie- 
ty or interpretation, the proposed alteration 
might take place, as well upon the exist- 
ing doabt as upon the proceedings of a 
committee, in their application to the in- 


-dividwal case. He was of opinion, that the 
' proceedings now moved for were not only 


unnecessary, but that their. 
would be attended with considerable in- 
convenience : because the debate which 
might afterwards take place upon them, 
would: then involve the propriety of the 


. decision of .the committee, which, agree- 
the spirit of the Grenville act, 
ought 


in no case to be called: in question. 

¥. Ti said, that as he had been a 
member of the committee on the Sussex 
election, he should: shortly state to the 
house the circumstances vader which that 
committee decided upon the merits of the 
ition ; ‘and this statement: he prefaced 
with a declaration, that nothing wasfur-. 
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ther from his intention than to find fault 
with the decision of that committee.’ He 
might take upon himself, however, to 
state, that in consequence of the standin 

order of the house, the majority of that 
committee had found themselves placed 
in a very unpleasaiit situation... The pro« 
gress of the business was this ; a resolution 
was passed by the House at the commence- 


ment of every session, that when-a petition: 


was lodged againsta -sitting¢member, the 
petitioner should call upon the. sitting 


-member to exchange lists of the votes 


against which he meant to object, 21 days 
before the trial-of the-election ; and, vice 
versa, that-the; same rule should be ob- 
served by' thie sitting member towards the 
petitioner. Mr. Fuller, in the present in- 
stance, gave a written notice of his inten. 
tion not to defend his seat, so the petitioner 
had not thought it necessary to comply 
with this rule. ‘Some of the lection how- 
ever, who had voted for Mr. Fuller, an- 
nounced their intention of defending it for 
him. In consequence of this notice, a 
motion had been made in the house for an 
exchange of lists, which was negatived ; 


and on the debate which took place on » 


this motion, the right hon. the chancellor 
of the exchequer had opposed the motion, 
on the ground that the committee would 


»not be bound by that decision of ‘the 


house, bat would be left at liberty to call 
whateverevidence they might think proper, 
though-on this evening he had given it as 
his opiniong:that.they did right in attend- 
ing to the ftesvlution of the house. After 
the committee met to:decide upon oath on 
the merits of the election, and when Mr, 
Sergison’s counsel tendered a list of 500 
votes to which he meant to object, the 
‘counsel for the other party objected that 
the committee, by the standing order of. 
the house; could not admit any evidence 
upon the inadmissibility of these votes, 
because the lists had not been previously 
exchanged ; and the committee, he be- 
lieved from the most honourable mo- 
tives, had sustained the objection. Under 
these circumstances,, the committee had 
only to choose between one of three de- 
cisions: ‘to declare the election void} 


which~ they could ‘not’ do. because ‘this _ 


‘was not a ‘prayer‘of’ the petition; or that 
Mr. Sergison ou ht:to: have been returned; 


| which they-could'not do because his oppo- 


nent, Mr.:Fuller, had a majority xipon the 
poll ; or to do what he believed they-did 
most conscientiously and sincerely, to de> 


t 


cide that they, felt themselves obliged ” 
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declare Mr. Fuller duly elected because 


- they did not consider themselves at liberty, 


consistently with the order of the house, to 
entér into an examination of the votes, 
against which Mr. Sergison meant to ob- 
ject, and by*overthrowing which he was 


firmly convineed that he should: be, able: 


to establish his own election.. Such were 


the circumstances in which the committee, 


was placed’:.a situation ‘whivh;he was 


convinced, a majority of). that: committee | 
had felt to be a very unpleasant one: and. 
jn these circumstances his hon. friend had . 


moved for the minutes of the proceedings 
of the committee, with a view to ground 
upon those proceedings .an act of parlia- 
ment for the purpose of remedying a 
hardship which seemed to be felt on all 
sides, by enacting, that in future the lists 
of objectionable votes between the peti- 
tioner and the sitting member shall. be 
peremptorily exchanged. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer explain- 
ed, that when he said that the committee 
_ had done right in attending to. the reso- 
- lution of the house, he did not ‘mean the 
decision of the- house with regard to an 
exchange of lists im the present case, but 
the standing order of the house regulating 
their exchange to 21 days before the trial 
-of the election. ; 
Sir T. Turton allowed that there was a 
.great hardship in the present case, which 
ought to be prevented from recurring in 
future, by an alteration in the law:. but he 
objected to the present motions as tending 
to call in question the decision of the com- 
‘mittee, and thus to destroy the purity of 
the Grenville-act. 
. After some observations from earl Tem- 
ple, Mr. Graham, and Mr. Ponsonby, the 
house divided upon Mr. Wynne’s motion: 
‘Ayes, 295 Noes, 56; Majority, 27. 
{Finance Commitres.] Mr: Biddulph 
rose, agreeably to notice, to move that Rd. 
Wharton, esq. having been elected chair- 
‘man of the committees of ways and. means 
-and supply, be: excused ‘from “giving his 
‘attendance on Committee of Fiance, 
of which, previous to his appointment to 
the chair of the public committees of this 
house, he had been a member, and that the 
name of John William: Ward be inserted 
as a member-of-the Committee of Finance 
is in his place, ‘The, hon. gent. in allud- 
to the appointment of Mr; Wharton to 
e-chair of the public committees, expres- 


ake confidence that ‘there was ho ma-. 


_(Magement in that nomination; and also 
vexpresséd».a hope that’ the hon. meimber 


* 
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who was the subject of the motion, would. 
acquit him of any personal. disrespect to- 
wards him, and«would believe the motion 
to be directed, as it really was, and not 
against him, but against the office of chair- 
man of the committee of ways and means. 


-Wéhén he had originally the honour to sug- 


gest such a committee. to the house, he 
pointed out the propriety of excluding all 
‘persgns holding places under government 
from ‘any share in its deliberations; and 
accordingly, when. it was nominated, and 
it happened that,a noble viscount, not now 
in his place, was named as one, his appoint- 
ment was afterwards doné;away, on this 
specific ground, that .he held:a-sinecure in 
Ireland. The hon., aware it 
might be argued, that the hon, gent. to 
whom he objected, wasmot appointed tothe ~ 
situation he held, by the government, but 
by the house. ‘The motion which he had to 
make, was so framed, as to acknowledge 
this fact. But, surely, it must be allowed, 


that the treasury bench designated and 


marked out the person to fill that situation, - 
who might be said to be under the patro- 
nage of the chancellor of the exchequer. 


‘The hon. member confessed that the cliair- 


man ‘of ways and means was elected by.a 
vote of the house, but still it could not be 
denied, that he was proposed and supported 
by the chancellor of the exchequer; and’ 
he wished, and: the public had aright to 
expect, that the membergof the Commit- _. 
tee of Finance should: be. like Czesar’s wife, . 
not pure merely, >but “unsaspected:. If 
persons once appointed members of aCom- 
mitte of Finance, were not to be removed 


on account’ of any change in situation ~~ 


which they might undergo, we might see’ . 
before the termination of a parliament, 24 — 
or 25 men, who had been appointed mem- 
bers of that committee because they held 
no office not place under government, all 
enjoying places or pensions before, they 
came to make: their report. If these men 
were té continue members of the commit- 
tee, it would be equally proper that place- 
men should originally have been eligible; 
or, indeed, that no committee had been ap- -. 
pointed. “As to the office of chairman 
of the committee of ways and means, née, 
conceiyed it to be equally objectionablé-as - 
any other. . He regarded it as being an- 


_office so completely at the disposal of the - 


treasury bench, that the duties of itmight _ 
well Be- discharged by any onef, the 
members of that bench who had?lé&st to 
deo; ahdif he found that the report of the 
Finance Committee, from its tone and 
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tanner, warranted him in expecting 

~ support to the motion, he should once 
call the attention of the house: to that sub- 
ject. He could not suppose a man, hold- 

ing such a place as this, could be a jealous 

ardian of the public expenditure. On 

. e score of the duties he had to perform 
_ as chairman of the committee of the house, 
Be the hon. member was satisfied, Mr. Whar- 
r 3 ton might well be excused from giving his 
‘attendance up stairs at the Committee of 

Finance. He had never seen him there 
a= but once ; but he must be allowed to say, 


day, a report would be submitted to the 


? house from that committee, different from 
g what it would otherwise have been. The 
Bee: hon. gent. concluded by moving, “ That 
ig ‘Richard Wharton, esq. having been called: 
.. to the chair of the committee of ways and 


i. means, be excused from giving turther 
_ attendance on the Committeé of Finance.” 
mo .: The Chancellor of the Exchequer had sup- 
‘posed that the hon. gent. would have ad- 

- duced some precedent, or would have 

made out some strong case, ere he had 
‘submitted to the house a motion which 
ysemed to cast no slight imputation on 
‘the hon. gent. against whom it was di- 
rected, more especially when it was con- 
‘nected with one of ‘his last observations. 
.* . ‘By that observation it appeared, that a 
i majority in the Committee of Finance had 
j _ been recently occasioned by the presence; 
.. of the chairman of the committee of ways' 
“and means, and that had not that.circum-. 
‘stance occurred, the hon..mever’s .atten- 
‘tion would not have “been directed to the. 
‘subject. ‘To him it appeared.impossible, 
“without the establishment of some grave’ 
‘charge,-to remove a member from a situa- 
‘tion to which. he’ had been chosen:by the 
‘house. “The hon. gent. said:he thought it 
‘necessary to ‘do this, because*he imagined 
the chairman of the committee.of ways 
-and means was -an officer appointed -by 
~government. It was notso. He was.ap- 
pointed by the house, -who»voted him 

into that situation. to the recom- 
-mendation of his:majesty’s-ministers, the 
thon. gent. might aswell apply his: rea- 

“soning on that subject to any other act 

“+f the house. The hon. gent. fancied it 

-spossible, that ina committee composed, 

“at the commencement of -a. session, of 
°25 “members holding: no official situa~ 
‘tions, the whole, at, the close ‘of the 

“samme session, might become »possessed 
“of offices. But, was not the honourable 


that, in-consequence of his attendance that | 
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ment to office, a member vacated his seat 
in the house, and consequently in a coms 
mittee? and that on his re-election (should 
he be re-elected), the house had it in their 
power to reinstate him in the committee 
or not, as they thought proper? In. 
deed, there had been instances since 
the establishment of the Finance Com. 
mittee, of individuals who, having ac. 
cepted: offices, had been sent back to 
their constituents, and who had been 


appointed members of the committee, 
He was far from being ready to admit, 
that because his majesty thought proper 
to confer an office.on any member of the 
house, he ought therefore to be considered 
as disqualified for any duty to which any 
other member of the house was competent, 
He denied that because a person was in 
office, he must necessarily be distrusted, 
He did not know what were the hon. gent’s 
views of public life ; but if he were desir- 
ous of having the opportunity of discharg- 
ing any great public duty with fidelity, 
he did not think that he ought to fall in 


brace such an opportunity if it were af- 
forded him. Of this he was sureé, that the 
hon. gentlemen who surrounded him were 
not of that opinion, and that they thought 
a man pursued the noblest road to fame b 

seeking it in public utility. He trusted 
therefore, that the house would not feel, 
that the duties of any committee would be 
worse performed, because it included 
within it persons holding official situations. 
Still less could an objection apply toa 
gentleman chosen by the house, in conse- 
quence of his distinguished character and 


man of the committee of ways and means. 
Was he on that account to be distrusted? 


distrusted. . Neither situation was the ap- 
pointment of government. Both were in 
-the election of the house; and to no.gen- 


hondurable imputation on that account 
with any thing like justice or plausibility 
-be attached. 
Mr. Whitbread agreed with the right 
hon. gent. in deprecating: the idea that 
every placeman must ‘be a man of bad 


faithfully. execited, was unquestionablya 
post of hofour. It.was only because» 0f- 
-fices were not always faithfully executed 
that placemen grew into disrepute. «As 


“gentleman aware that by an appoint: 


* 


ve-elected, but who had not been re. 


the estimation of the world were he to em- © 


‘talents, to fill the hon. situation of chair- — 


As well might the speaker of the house be — 


tleman who filled either, could any dis- 


character. An. office of trust, well and. 


to the allusion to his.noble friend not pow 
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fi the house (lord H. Petty) it was not by 
pis own request he had been nominated’a 
member of the Committee of Finance ; 
‘put that appointment had ‘taken 
‘specifically under the direction of the 


chair. He never did attend, however, and 
expressed his determination not to attend, 
- ‘gonscious as he was, that he was disquali- 
fied by the office he held from being a 
‘member ofsuch a committee. He (Mr. W.) 
-had been a member of that committee ; 
and: he recollected a reason, assigned for 
‘not naming him on the renewed list was, 
that he was at the time particularly occu- 
ied with other matters, on the fate of 
‘which he was sorry he could not congra- 
‘tulate himself. He agreed, however, in 
the justice of that observation, and thought 
that independent of every other considera-. 
tion, it was of itself a sufficient reason why 
‘the chairman of ways and means should 
also cease to member of it. 
Mr. H. Browne opposed the motion. 
There was a narrow and vulgar prejudice 
against persons in place, which he did not 
wish to See encouraged. It was disparag- 
ing to office, it was disparaging to the 
country. If the hon. gent: who was the 
object of this motion, were to be removed 
from the committee of finance, that com- 
mittee would lose one of its most valuable 
members." He was surprized that the 
hon: gent. should have mentioned what 
had occurred in the committee. With 
respect to the transaction to which he had 
alluded, it was a question of small import- 
ance, on which the committee happened 
to be equally divided, and-on which the 
chairman of the committee of ways and 
means happened to be on one side rather 
than on the other. | 
The Hon. J. W, Ward was anxious that 
it should be distinctly understood, that 
this proposition was the spontaneous act of 
his hon. fried. He stated this merely, 
lest: he should be suspected of having 
stimulated ‘him to make a motion, the ulti- 
mate object of which was, to appoint him 
to 4 situation, td the duties of which he 
felt himse]f incompetent. With respect 
to the subject immediately before the 
house, he could not'be expected to offer 
any + poe He ‘would only add, that if 
he had any influence with his hon. friend, 
he would récommend to him to withdraw 
‘his inoti6n, or at léast not to. press it to a 
division. 
Mr. Ponsénby could not help 
uld come 


his surprise that no motion co 
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offence to individuals. The motion of his 
hon. friend appeared to him’to have been 
framed with all possible delicacy. It' was 
not to expunge the name of Mr. Wharton 
from the committee of finance, but that he 
should be at liberty to withdraw hisname - 
from it. The right hon. gent. seemed to 
place great reliance upon the’ argument 
drawn from the elective power of the 
house ; but was there, he would ask, an - 
instance of any person ‘who was proposed 
to fill the office of chairman of the com- 
mittee of ways and means, having been 
rejected by the house? He agreed that it 
was proper a portion of certain commiitteés 
should be filled by persons in office ; but 
this committee was of a very peculiar na- 
ture, of a constitution entirely differin 
from others. Its object was to saeiiidke 
public economy, and to effect reform. It 
was natural that a person in the right hon. 
gent.’s situation should feel interested in 


‘the reports of this committee: In one‘ of 


these he believed he was very much ‘sé, 
for it was a report of that committee which 
had given rise to what‘ was ‘called in that 
house the Reversion bill: “He would ad- — 


member ‘of that committee should be 
situated as'to have no bias upon his ‘mind’; 
no wish, no inclination’ which could war 
his judgment, or prevent him‘ from an im- 
partial and conscientious discharge of his 


‘duty. The right hon. gent. knew that a 


person coming forward to ‘give evidence in, 
a court of law, if interested in the évenht to 
the amount of halfa crown, was precluded 
from giving testimony in the cause: 
Mr. Biddulplt rose to correct a miscon- 
ception which seemed to ‘prevail on the 
other side of the house. He did not, as it 
was said, bring forward this motion, bé- 
cause the hon, member who was the sub- 
ject of it had outvoted him in the commit- _ 
tee of finance, but it was because that hon. 
‘member had scarcely ever attended that 
committee. When he entered it, on the 
occasion alluded to, he was so much ‘a 
‘stranger, that the clerk applied to him fo 
know whether the hon, member belonged 
to the committee. It was in peat 
of this that he then took ‘the résolution‘ 
make the motion he néw proposed.—He 
denied that he ‘had pledged himself to 
move at the end of the session, that no re-" 


from his side of the house 
Vo 


se without giving 


; — should be given to the chajir- 


| 
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| 
; mit that a person In the’ chair of the com- 
mittee of ways and means might fill it ds 
uprightly and’as ably as possible, and yet 
be a improper person to be a mem- 
ber of the committee of finance. | : 
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_-man of the committee of ways and,means. 
It was possible, however, if the report of 


_the committee of finance should turn out 


_ as he expected, that in another session he 
might bring forward a motion to that ef- 
Sect. He had been -catechized as to his 
_ object in making this motion. He would 
leave it to the house to say what his mo- 
__ tives were, by stating what they were not. 
-His object was not to march round the vul- 
_gar circle by which men rose to power; sto 
creep from popularity, to place, and from 
place to apostacy, . If the small talents he 
_possessed,. should ever be thought worthy 
_ of, being employed, they should be at the 
_ public disposal ; but it was upon this con- 
dition alone; that he did not participate 
in the public emolument in any shape 
‘whatever.—The house then divided: For 
_the motion 21 ; Against it 70 ; Majority 49. 
[Peritions aGainst THE OrpERs IN 
Councu.], The house went into a com- 
“mittee to consider further of the Petitions 

-against.the Ordersin Council. 
‘.: Mr. Stephens proposed to adduce evidence 
,on.two; points ;..1st, To shew, that the’ ex- 
port, trade from this: country,to the conti- 

nent was at.a_stand anterior to the passi 
of the Orders in, Council: 2d, That, the 
trade of this country was greatly affected 
the article of, instrance, by. the, Berlin 
Mecree. On the first of these, points, he 
_proposed to examine Mr. John Hall, a 
-ship-broker, .,This ,gentleman . was, ac- 
‘cordingly called in. _ In the course of Mr. 
,place on.the propriety of a question pro- 
posed by Mr. Whitbread as ta the. 
ticity ,of the witnesses, information, re- 
_Specting certain ships, alleged to be neu- 
trals,, and sequestered by virtue of the 
Berlin decree.—After some further obser- 
¥ations from, Messrs. Rose, Tierney, Mar- 
Tiott, the chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
,»Mr. A, Baring, the witness was called in, 
in answer to Mr. Whitbread’s ques- 


tion, could only speak to his belief.. The 
_purport of his remaining evidence went to 
shew the. reality and extent of the injuries 
, Sustained in the export trade to the conti- 
nent, in consequence of the Berlin and 
other decrees, prior to.issuing the Orders 
of Council.—Other.. witnesses were then 
examined, and . the house resumed, the 
skal reported progress, and obtained 
“Teave to,sit again on Thursday... 
‘ 
ednesday, April 6... . 
fOerices aw, Reversion, Bus.) Mr. 
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Bankes, if no objection existed to thé pro. 
ceeding, was anxious that the order for 
committing the Reversion bill, which was 
dropped yesterday in consequence of there 
having been no house, should be taken 
to. day, and that the bill should be com. 
mitted. 

Mr. Tierney said, he should be. the lagt 
man to occasion any unnecessary delay jn 
the discussion of a subject that had excited 
so much of the attention of the public, 
but he did think, that in, proportion to its 
importance it should be. entitled to a fair 
and adequate consideration. There were 
several gentlemen now absent who- had 
taken a particular interest in that measure, 
and who, had they known that the discus. 
sion would have come on to-day, would 
have attended in their places; they did 
not, however, think that it would have 
come on, nor had they any right to ex.,# 
pect it would, as it was the established 
usage of that house, whenever an. order 
had dropped, not to revive it without a 
specific notice. Ifthis was a general rule, 
it. should hold particularly in a case of 
such importance as the proton The bill 
in question had deservedly excited a great 
portion of the public interest; and that 
interest had not been lessened by the m- 
mours that had been so very prevalent, 
perhaps unfounded, but not altogether dis- 
credited, that the great principle of the 
bill would be compromised. He was 
anxious, therefore, that the public should 
be satisfied that every advantage of a full, 
fair, and adequate discussion, had been af- 
forded to the measure. He hoped that on 
these grounds the hon. gent. would have 
the goodness to let the order for going in- 
to a committee stand for to-morrow, and 
he was sure that his hon. friend near him 
(Mr. Whitbread) would have no objection 
to give way, by postponing his motion 
that stood for to-morrow, to a future day, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
he was very far from being disposed to 

ive ahy obstruction to the motion of his 
ah friend ; and could not conceive why 
the right hon. gent. who had just sat down 
should think that there could not be a 
full and as ample a discussion of the mea- 
sure, in so very full an attendance, as ata — 
future day. However, he did not wish to 

ress the motion at present, since the right 
a gent. seemed. to think it would be 
attended with so much inconvenience £ 
his friends. He did entirely agree wit 
him, that the bill had excited a great por- 


tion of the public attention ; for that rear 
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son he was most anxious that the least de- 
lay possible might occur, before the senti- 
ments of that house upon the’ subject, in 
its present circumstances, should go forth 
to the country ; and he was the more 
anxious on this ground, because a very 
general misunderstanding had arisen with- 
‘out doors, both upon the measure itself, 
and the late proceeding thereupon. That 
misunderstanding had been most industri- 
‘ously excited; he would not say with 
what view, nor from what motives, but 
certainly it had been most actively disse- 
minated. For himself, he was free to de- 
‘clare what, in his humble opinion, should 
‘be the main object of that house in its fur- 
ther proceedings on this measure ; so to 
arrange and model the bill, that they 
might not send up to the other house the 


same bill which that other house had al-_ 


ready rejected; and if they could so qua- 
lify the bill as to ensure the concurrence 
of the other house, without vitally affect- 
ing its principle, he did think that the 
house in that case would have accomplish- 
ed its object. But if any bill which had 
been rejected by the other house should 
be again sent up to them, gentlemen must 
feel, that the lords would, in’ that case, 


jealously assert their own privileges, and 


consult their honour and dignity as one of 
the houses of parliament, in rejecting at 
once any attempt to force upon them a 
measure they had already negatived. He, 
for his part, should chearfully accede to 
the proposition of his hon. friend; but at 
_ the same time, if it would be so inconve- 
nient to the right hon. gent. now to go 
into a committee, he should not resist any 
for mutual accommodation. 

~ The pen thought it necessary to ap- 
prize the “house, “that no 
dropped was revived of course, unless a 
general understanding in any particular 
case dispensed with the general usage’: it 
was otherwise competent for any hon. 
member to object to any motion grounded 
n such order. 

_ Mr. Bankes said, that he should be go- 
verned by the opinion of the chair, and 
therefore should now merely move, that 
the house do to-morrow resolve itself into 
a committee on the said bill. 

Mr. before the question was 
put, wished to know from the right hon. 
gent. opposite, if it was his intention to 
‘propose in the committee any amendments, 
of a nature so important as to affect mate- 
rally the principle and constitution of the 


bill’? He wished, in short to know the 
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- object of the right hon. gent.’s amend- 


ments. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that in any amendments he might feel it 
his duty to offer, his sole object would be, 
to prevail upon that house to let the bill 
so go out of it as to ensure, as far as could 
be done, the concurrence of the lords ; to 
make the bill now before the house sub- 
stantively different from that which had 
been already rejected by the upper house. 
He knew not that it would be nec 
for him to suggest any amendment to the 
committee ; nor was he at all anxious to 
engraft any amendment on the bill, but in 
the way and for the purpose he had al- 
ready stated. 

Mr. Calcraft really felt for the embar- 
rassment under which the right hon. the 
chancellor of the exchequer laboured. 
Having given notice of two precise 
amendments, he thought that in courtesy 
to the house, and in justice to his own con- 
sistency, the right hon. gent. ought to ex- 
plain his intentions more specifically. 

The Chancellor of the Exc could 
only repeat what he had already distinctly 
stated on the subject, with respect to the 
principle by which his conduct would be 
regulated. The manner in which it would 
be proposed to fill up the blanks in the 
committee, must unquestionably influence - 
his determination. He thanked the hon. 
gent. for his kind sympathy, in what he 
was pleased to term his embarrassment. 
He was, however, conscious of no embar- 
rassment ; but on the contrary, believed, 
that the embarrassment was on the part of 
the hon. gent. and his friends, who were 
apprehensive that the measure, about 
which they professed to be so anxious, 
should go to the house of lords with less 
obstruction than they anticipated. 

Mr. Calcraft declared it was his most 
anxious wish that the bill should go to the 
lords in such a shape, as to give it a chance 
of being passed 4 their lordships. It 
was on that account that he was glad to 
find the hon. mover intended to limit the 
operation of it to two years. He could 
not at all comprehend the right bon. gent 

Mr: Bankes trusted that his conduct i 
the whole of this transaction would be free 
from any suspicion that he would admitof a 
dishonourable compromise on the subject. 
He repeated his former statements, that he 
had never in the most remote degree aban 
doned the original principles in which he 
submitted this bill to the house; he hoped 


that the house would never abandon them 5 
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_ but he had considered. himself obliged to 
give up fora time a part of those princi- 
ples, in order to do as: much as he could, 
since he could not do all that he wished. 

. Mr. Tierney disclaimed all intention of 
imputing to the hon. gent. any improper 
motives. .. 


cheerfully postpone his motion for papers 
respecting Russia to Friday.—The bill was 
then ordered to be committed to-morrow. 

[Pavrer Lunatics.] Mr. C. Wynne 
moved for leave to bring in a bill for the 
better care and maintenance of Pauper 
and Criminal Lunatics. The hon. gent 


expatiated with much feeling on the mi-- 


sery. to which these unfortunate beings 
were at present exposed. It.appeared by 
_ the returns on the table, that there were 
at the present moment, above,1800 pauper 


and criminal Junatics, confined in places: 
where they were precluded from all pos- 


sible chance of recovery. When it was 


known, that. of the lunatics in Bedlam, St. 
Luke’s, &c, about half were annually re- 
stored to a sane state of mind, the consi- 
_ eration that so many unhappy wretches 
s the criminal and pauper lunatics shoald 

‘be doomed to, itremediable misery, ‘was'a 
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most one. He meant to pro- 
pose in the bill, that they should be pro- 


erly taken care of by the respective pa- 
be to which they belonged. The 
priety of extending the bill to Ireland 
and Scotland had been suggested to him ; 
but as in those parts of the empire paro- 
chial relief was not afforded to the lower 
classes, some measure of a different de- 
scription must be devised to meliorate the 
condition of these unhappy wretches in 
those countries. 
Sir J. Newport perfectly agreed with his 
hon. friend that some measure was loudly 
called for in Ireland, to relieve the distress 
of the pauper and criminal lunatics, the 
imprisonment and treatment of whom, in 
that country, aflorded a most disgraceful 
spectacle. He could never be reconciled 
to the grounds on which the bill that he 
had, himself, submitted to the house on this 
subject, had been rejected.—Leave was 
granted to bring in the bill. 


' HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, April 7. 

[Jesuits Bark Buz.] On the Petition 
of Mr. de Testat against the Jesuits Bark 
bill, Mr. Campbell appeared as counsel for 
the petitioner, and stated the circumstances 
under which Mr. de Testat would be a 
great sufferer if this bill was carried into 
effect; and several witnesses were exa- 
minec: in support of the petition. Mr. 
Campbell then requested till to-morrow, 
or such other day as their lordships should 
please to appoint, to sum up. The lord 
chancellor called upon him to sum up 
now.—Lord Grenville suggested, that in 
fairness and justice. to the petitioner, time 
should. be given till to-morrow, to enable 
the learned counsel the better to censider 
the evidence.—Lord Hawkesbury saw no 
reason for delay; the case was not of a 
complicated nature, and did not in his 
‘opinion, require any further onement. 
—A conversation of some length ensued, 
in which lord Holland moved, that the 
counsel should sum up to-morrow. 
Auckland moved as an amendment, that 
the counsel should be called upon to state 
what delay he asked, and the reasons for 
asking it. This amendment was opposed 
by lord Hawkesbury, and mippanter by 
lords Grenviile and Erskine... nend- 
ment was negatived.—The house then di- 
vided onthe main. question for bearing 
counsel to-morrow : Contents, 1.5; Non- 
contents, 32, Majority, 17.—Mrs Camp- 


. Mr. Whitbread thought the house had 
not been fairly treated by the right hon. 
the chancellor of the exchequer. He had 
. formerly stated two specific amendments 
which it was his intention to propose ; 
amendments which would certainly render 
the. bill nugatory, but which had nothing 
on earth to do with the limitation of time 
in the operation of the bill; and now the 
ee right hon. gent. said, that he should be 
e regulated by the filling up of the blanks in 
the committee, when in fact there was but 
one. blank in the. bill, and that blank re- 
lated solely to the limitation of time. This 
bill had attracted great attention through- 
the country, It was a bill of consi- 
‘derable public moment, and that had been 
much increased by the manner in which it sinieeielittaiiiiiitaaaad 
+ had been opposed in the other house. As 
the_house of commons could have no se- 
fae curity that the bill, however modified, 
would be agreed to by the house of lords, 
| he thought it most important that they 
should at least preserve their consistency, 
even at the hazard of giving offence to ' 
their lordships; it had always been his 
r intention, therefore, and he now formally 
notified it, when the bill had passed 
through the committee, to move that the 
: limitation of time should be left out alto- 
gether. For:the purpose of allowing the 
oe bill.to be committed to-morrow, he would 
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bell then proceeded briefly to sum up and | 
comment upon the evidence.—On the 
question for the third reading of the bill, 


Earl Bathurst stated the object of the |) 


pill, which, he said, had been miscalled a 
bill of privation, as it went to allow the 
exportation of bark upon certain condi- 
tions. Information had been received, 
that the French government, wishing to ob- 
tain a supply of this article, had given 
directions that this article should be ad- 
mitted into the French ports, although 
coming from this country, provided it 
formed the sole cargo of the vessel. It 
was thought a little too much, that the 
enemy should not only obtain this article 
of which he stood in need, but should also 
obtain it upon his own terms; and there- 
fore this measure was resorted to, in order 
that the enemy might be prevented from 
obtaining a supply of this article, unless he 
took with it British colonial produce, or Bri- 
tish manufactures. Hecould not conceive, 
therefore, that this bill was liable to any 
of those objections which had been urged 
against it. A noble and learned lord had, 
on a former night, urged an objection to 
it on the ground of religion; but surely 
there aie be nothing inconsistent with 
the dispensations of Providence in assist- 
ing and promoting human ara 
rd Erskine, notwithstanding the argu- 
ments of the noble earl, still maintained 
the opinion which he before urged, that 
this measure was contrary to the dic- 
tates of religion and the Printer of 
humanity ; and so strongly did he feel 
upon this subject, that he intended, in 
case the house agreed to the bill, to 
embody the reasons which operated in his 
mind against it in the form of a protest, 
that they might. remain’ upon the jour- 
nals of the house, and go down to posterity. 
_It could not be said to be analogous to the 
case of a siege, because there the ob- 
ject was, in forcing the besieged to endure 
rivations, to compel them to surrender, 
y which they might put am end to those 
privations; but by this measure, sickness 
and disease were to be bereft of a medicine, 
which was an effectual remedy, and this 
_ without any object to be attained, but that 
of distressing the innocent inhabitants of 
the continent. Such a mode of warfare 
was inconsistent with the dictates of tae 
christian religion; and he rejoiced, that 
on.this occasion, the reverend prelates 
who usually attended that. house, did not 
attend to vote in favour of this measure. 
As to the information stated by the noble 
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earl to have been receiyed,that house, knew 
nothing of it, and therefore. it could nat 
form a ground for supporting this measure. 
Lord Boringdon contended, that the prin- 
ciple upon which supplies were cut off from 
a besieged town equally applied to this 
measure, and to the measures of which it 
formed a part: and he thought it highly 
probable, that they would have a similar 
effect with the cutting off supplies from a 
besieged town, within a period not longer 
even than some of the sieges during the 
last war, by forcing the enemy to repeal 
his decrees against the commerce of this 
country. The principle of prohibiting the 
exportation of bark, was not here in ques- 
tion ; as, under the operation of this mea- 
sure, France might haye bark if she chose, 
that is to say, if she chose to take along 
with it articles of British manufacture or 
commerce. 
The Earl of Albemarle wholly reprobated 
this measure, which he considered as utter= 
y indefensible, it being contrary to the 
ictates of religion and the principles of 
humanity, highly impolitic, and at the 
same time inefficacious, even in the view of 
those who proposed it. What effect could it 
have on the armies of France? It was mere- 
ly to operate on the sick and disabled ; at 


“was Carring on war with hospitals, and not 


so much with the sick and disabled soldiers, 
asthe innocent peasant. It had been said in 
a former debate by a noble lord, that if we 
had the hands of Europe against us, we 
had with us the hearts of many of its in- 
habitants; but if this measure was to be 
carried into effect, we should have both the 
hands and hearts of all Europe against us. 
It would be besides of no ayail; there was 
already a sufficient quantity .of bark on the 
continent. The noble earl quoted. the 
prices of jesuits’ bark in Feb. at Paris, to 
prove that it was not higher at that period, 
than the price in this country. This bill 
therefore could not haye the efict attributed 
to it by a noble lord, of operating with any . 
compulsory: effect upon the. enemy, he 
having already a sufficient supply of this 
article; it could only have the effect of 
displaying a of warfare wholly 
inconsistent, with those feelings of justice 
and honour, which jhad hitherto formed 
distinguishing features. in the British cha- 
The Earl of Westmoreland contended, that 
noble lords on the other side, when in.ad+ 
ministration, had. by their blockade ex- 
cluded bark, as well as other things (bark 


not being excepted), from the continent, 


| 
. 

| | 
| 

| 

| | 
| 

| 


and that therefore. that measure must 


stand upon the same principle as the pre- 
sent. hen the noble lords talked of the 
‘distress inflicted upon the enemy, it should 
be recollected that the enemy had by his 
‘decrees endeavoured to ruin the commerce 
‘and manufactures of this country, and 
thereby to inflict the greatest misery upon 
thousands o: persons employed in them. 
Was it, then, to be regarded as an act of 
inhumanity to prevent him from obtaining 
an articleof which he stood in need, unless 
he took with it a portion of those manufac- 
tures which he endeavoured to ruin? Was 
it not rather an act of policy, consistent 
with and required by the. interests of the 
‘country? He concluded with observing, 
that the arguments of the noble lords on 
the opposite side, tended, as they had done 
during the whole sessions, to favour the 
views of the enemy. 

‘Lord Holland combated the general 
principle of the measure, which was not 
calculated so much to affect the armies of 
our enémies, as to distress the women, 
children, and peasantry, in Spain and Por- 
tugal, in which countries it was well known 

- ‘with what care and humanity the land- 
holders made it their business to provide 
their tenantry with this necessary article. 
The French armies, it must be 
every one, would not want, so long as a 
supply was to be had; it must, therefore, 
be by the helpless and oppressed inhabi- 
be that this privation would be chiefly 

t. 

Lord Mulgrave vindicated the present 
bill as one of those measures which were 
called for by the aggressions of our enemy. 
If he would resort to an unusual and unau- 
thorised mode of warfare, nothing remain- 
ed for us but to follow his example, and, 
by retaliation, to compel him to return 
into the common and established track. 

The Earl of Lauderdale could not for- 
bear noticing the highly unparliament- 
ary conduct of the noble lord who bore 
his majesty’s privy seal, in chargin 
noble lords on that side of the house, wit 
having made it their business, for the last 
month, to do nothing else but repeat the 
language of the enemies of the country. 
Sack was highly indecorous at 
any time ; but it was still more so, at a 

moment when the manvfacturers and 
merchants of the country were seen at 
their lordships bar, professing, and adduc- 
ing evidence in support of similar 

ments to those which he and other noble 
lords had maintained. His lordship could 
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deed, that any British subject, could be 
found, at the present moment, vile enough 
even in idea to countenance.the enemies 
of the country. If however such a senti- 
ment Could be imputed to any one, it must 
be to those who could support an adminis. 
tration capable of introducing measures 
like the present. 

Lord Redesdale supported the bill, as 
consistent with sound 
of nature. 

Lord Grenville took a comprehensive 
‘view of the subject. He particularly cau- 
tioned the house to look well at the consi- 
deration they were to receive as the price 
of the honour, justice, and humanity of the 
country. The assertion of the noble lord 
(Mulgrave) that we were entitled to resort 
to whatever species of warfare might be 
adopted against us, he confessed surprized 
him not a little. Were we, if at war with 
a nation of Indians, because they might 
scalp our men who fell into their hands, to 
retaliate on them by scalping their people 
in return? If at war with the Persians, and 
they poured poisoned weapons into our 
tents, were we too to poison the weapons 
with which we fought? If they poisoned 


by poisoning their fountains? If they em- 
ployed assassination against us, were we 
to turn our swords from fair and honourable 
ie to match them in deeds of trea- 
che 
God, had never been our system of waging 
war ; nor, till the present measures were 
introduced, had we ever sacrificed a parti- 
cle of our national character. It had been 
remarked, that one of the greatest orna- 
ments of the city of Lyons was an hospital 
for the sick and infirm; when that city 
was attacked by Robespierre, he ordered 
his cannon to be directed principally~ 
against this structure, as being an object 
the destruction of which gave peculiar 
delight to his sangui and inhuman 
disposition. In adopting the present mea- 
sure, we endeavoured to assimilate our- 
selves to that monster of inhumanity ; for 
what else was the present bill, but a can- 
non directed against ‘the hospitals on the 
continent? The bill, however, had this 
additional disadvantage, that it was com- 
pletely futile and inadequate. So that all 
we should gain by the measure would be, 
to evince the inclination, without possess- 
ing the power, to do evil. 
- "The Lord Chancellor, in answer to the 


noble lord who spoke last, referred to an 
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not believe that any British peer, or, in. — 


policy, and the law — 


our streams of water, were we to retaliate | 


and disgrace? Such, he thanked — 


| 
| 


ble lord was.a member, by which the im- 
portation of provisions. into France, was 
prohibited, .and asked, if it was possible 
or any. person to have acquiesced in that 
‘measure, and yet to argue as the noble 
‘Jord had done against that now under con- 
sideration ? 
Lord Hawkesbury defended the bill with 
‘great force and animation. He contended, 
that in no_respect was it inconsistent with 
justice and humanity, or sound policy, but 
conformable to the practice of this country 
_at all times. The present measure was but 
a@link in the series of measures which had 
_been imperiously called for, by the urgent 
necessity of retaliation, and of the agency 
of every means that could bring the enemy 
toa sense of his own blind violence and 
injustice ; in short, it was one which pro- 
mised to operate the salvation of the coun- 
try—an effect which experience already 
began to prove had taken place to no small 
extent. As to the charges of inhumanity 
_and. cruelty which were affixed to the 
measure by the noble lords Opparite, he 
could not but be surprised to hear them 
from the lips ofthe noble baron (Grenville), 
who was himself the author of a measure 
in 1794, which evidently tended to starve 
the population of France without any dis- 
tinction. 
_ Lord Rosslyn could not help making this 
observation ; that the price at which bark 
bad been procured for the British army in 
1805, was only one shilling lower than that 
at which it was known to be now sellin, 
_at Paris. What, then, could be cmacail 
from the pressure which it was likely to 
produce on the enemy ? 


_. The question was now eagerly called. 


for, and the house divided on the third 
reading of the bill. Contents, 54 ; Proxies, 
56—110: Non-contents, 22; Proxies, 
22—44: Majority, 66. 
_ Lord Grenville presented a clause by 
way of rider, with a view to indemnify in- 
dividuals, who should be injured by: the 
bill. Lord Hawkesbury opposed the clause, 
as laying down a bad precedent... It 
-Was rejected without a division.—The bill 
‘was then passed... 
[Prorgst acainst tae Jesuits Bark 
Dissentient ; 1. Because. the je- 
suits’ bark, the exportation of which is 
prohibited by this bill, has been found by 
Jong experience to be a specific for many 
dangerous diseases which war has,a ten- 
to spread and to exasperate and 


Pecause to employ as an engine of war the | 
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act of the administration of which that no- 


privation of the only remedy, for some of 
the greatest sufferings which war is capa- 
ble of inflicting, is manifestly repugnant 
to the principles'of the christian religion, 
contrary to humanity, and not justified by 
any practice of civilized nations.—2. Be- 
cause the means to which recourse -has 
been hitherto had in war, have no analo 

to the barbarous enactment of this bill. 
inasmuch as it is not even contended that 
the privation to be created by it has any 


tendency whatever to. self-defence, or te 


compel the enemy to the restoration of 
peace; the only legitimate object by 
which the infliction of the calamities of 
war can in any case be justified.—3, Be 
cause the only possible answer to these 
objections is, that the bill will not produce 
the privation which is held forth as its 
ostensible object, inasmuch as the jesuits 
bark may be exported under licences from 
the crown; but such an answer would 
only prove the bill to be wholly useless to 
its purposes, whilst it would still leave in 
its full operation. the edious precedent of 
having resorted, in cold blood, for the 
mere speculative sale of our manufactures, 
even to the possible infliction of miseries 
not to be vindicated but by the view of 
self-preservation, or, in the extremities of 
war, directed to that justifiable object.— 
4. Because, as no scarcity of the jesuits’ 
bark appears to exist im France, and as, 
in the contrary case, no possible exertion 
on the part of this country could effectu- 
ally prevent itsimportation into the numer- 
ous ports under the dominion or controul 
of the French government, the bill appears 
to us to be grossly vicious in principle, 
whilst it is absolutely nugatory in prac- 
tice, and therefore in every point of view, 
disgraceful.and absurd.—5. Because if it 
were even just, expedient, or practicable, 
to force the importation of our manufac- 
tures upon our enemies, by withholding 
the jesuits’ bark but upon condition of their 
permitting such importation, that princi- 
le should have been distinctly expressed 
in the bill, and the conditions specifically 
declared in it, instead of vesting in the 
crown an arbitrary discretion to dispense 
with the prohibition by licences, a power 
destructive of the equality of British com- 
merce, and dangerous to the freedom of 
the British constitution. (Signed,) Erskine, 
Cholmondeley, Upper Ossory, Bedford, 
Ponsonby, (earl Besborough), Albe- 
marle, Ponsonby, (of Immokilly), Essex, 
Carrington, Grenville, Rosslyn, Lauder- 
dale, Clifton, (earl of Darnley.)” 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
i Thursday, April7. 
Taxts The Chan- 
eélior of the Exchequer moved the order 
of the day, for the second reading of the 
Assessed Taxes bill. 
“Mr. Biddulph begged to call the atten- 
tion Of the house to this bill, which was. 
about to pass without that degree of notice 
which its importance required. This bill 
Went to repéal all the existing Assessed 
‘Taxés, and to grant others in heu thereof, 
‘and as the constitutional mode of proceed- 
ing had riot been taken with respect to it, 
and no parliamentary ground had been 
laid for the imposition of new taxes, how- 
ever unusual it was to take such a course, 
hé should oppose the further progress of 
the bill, unless some satisfactory ground 


should be shewn in support of the measure. 


The forms of the house were the consti- 
tutiohal barriers against innovations, such 
‘as this measure ; and he should therefore 
‘oppose the measure, unless a constitutional 
ground should be laid for its adoption. — 
Huskisson, not understanding what 
thé gent. meant by constitutional 

ground, begged to'state to the house’ the 

oinds tipon which his right hon. friend 

@ brought forward this measure. “The 

. house’ would be aware that it was dué€ to 
the publi¢ creditor, when an addition was 

sind ‘to the public debt, to make a pro- 


visidnh for the ittterést and Charges accra-— 


ing from such an addition. “It would be 
that a'sum of ‘four ‘millions of 

chequer bills had been'fanded in the 
course of the present session, the charge 
for interest and sihkinig upon which 
amounted to 252,000/. The sum to be 
raised by the bill before the house was 
sorething more than 100,000/. as part of 
the ways and tneans for defraying the 
chargé alluded to ; as the ‘Assessed Taxes 
were to be collected from the 5th of April 
it Was desirable, however, small as the 
addition might be, to bring forward the 
proposition in time, so that the house 
fight be aware of the extent of it. As 


he was on his legs he took occasion to 


state, that theré was a Clausé in the bill 


for reducing the allowance of poundage 
to the collectors one fourth, by which 
thete would'be a saving to the publi¢ of 
fifteen thousand pounds. 


Biddulph was not satisfied with the 


explanation of the hon. gent. ‘who ‘had 
not communicated any thing but what the 
‘hotise “knew ‘before. Parliament was 
reat. council of fitiance to the govet. ment, 


and ought to be constitutionably consulted 
‘upon all subjects of new taxes. “It was 
from a conviction, that so far'as related to 
the 252,000/. the annual charge upon the 
fanded exchequer bills, no new taxes were. 
necessary, as he could shew, and on that . 
“account he should oppose the further pro- 
gress of the bill. 
~ The Chancellor of the Exchequer was not 
sensible of -any unconstitutional circum. 
stance connécted with this measure. If 
‘the hon. gent. believed that he could point 
out a mode of providing for the payment 
of the interest of the addition to the public 
debt, without new taxes, that was a suffi- 
cient reason for his taking the course he 
adopted, or preferring his own suggestion. 
But the house must expect that the hon, 

nt. should state his proposition before 
it would interfere with the progress of the 
‘measure. It was desirable, if the bill was 
to pass in the present session, that it should 
be passed with all convenient expedition. 
When the bill should go into the com- 


‘mittee, the hon: gent. would have an op- 


portunity of making any suggestion that 
‘occu ‘to him upon it. Bat the house 
would not interrupt the progress of the 
bill upon the bare assertion of any hon. 
‘member, that there was a something pre- 
ferable to the bill, which, upon another 
occasion, he would state to the house. 
Mr. Tierney observed, that the house 
had not been called upon, on this occasioi, 
to vote new taxes. The notice referred 
bonita to regulation. As the right hon. 
gent. had before voted regulations under 
the pretence of duty, he now voted duties 
under the pretence of regulation. He 
would not say that this was absolutely 
smuggling the measure, but ‘certainly the 
proper course had not been taken. His 
majesty’s speech had congratulated the 
house that a mode had been discovered by 
which the public service ‘could be carried 
on without any ddditional taxes ; and yet 
the right hon. gent. had proposed a new 


|and heavy tax, without notice of his in- 


tention in that particular; without laying 
any ground for it, and without rite 
brought forward the budget in the usua 


way. He merely disputed the regularity 
at present, but, whatever niode might ul- 
timately turn out to be the proper one, he 
| thought there were good reasons for de- 


laying the progress of the bill. 

The’ Chancellor of the Exc said, that 
thé désigh of ‘the bill was to regulate the 
collection of these taxes, to lower the rates 
in’ tases, and’ rdise them in others, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
> | 
| 
‘ 
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and he saw no objection to the mode that 
had been adopted. Sufiicient time would 
be given to examine it when it came into 
the committee. 

Dr. Laurence observed, that the objec- 

tion was to the principle, and not to the 
specific bill. Money was to be raised to 
answer a new charge on the consolidated 
fund, without any statement in the com- 
mittee of ways and means that it was for 
that object. The whole that was wanted 
for the year ought to be brought under the 
review of the house at once, in order that 
it might judge whether any, and’ what 
tuxes were necessary. 
_ Mr. Rose said, that the great principle 
was, not to allow the ways and means to 
exceed the supply, and this principle was 
not violated in the present instance. The 
consolidation act went a great deal further 
than this bill, and yet no objection had 
been made to it. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that the notice 
which had been given of the design to lay 
this duty was not at all sufficient, even in 
point of fairness to those who were to be 
subject to it. There was certainly no oc- 
casion for any particular haste, in providing 
forthe interest of the four millions, consider- 
ing the flourishing state of the consolidated 
fund, as stated by the gentlemen on the 
other side. As to the consolidation act, 
he recollected that there had been a great 
outcry among the public that taxation was 
carried on under cover of consolidation. 
This bill was less extensive in its opera- 
tion, but both were liable to strong objec- 
jections, No injury would result from 
delaying this bill_—The Bill was then read 
a second time. 

{Orrices Reverston Mr. 
Bankes moved the commitment of the Offi- 
ces in Reversion bill. 

_ Lord Ossulston rose, and spoke for some 
tame; but so inaudibly, that it was im- 
possible to collect even the general pur- 
port of what he said. He seemed to ar- 
gue against the amendments of which the 
chancellor of the exchequer had given 
notice. 

The Speaker having left the chair, and 
Mr. H. Thornton having taken the chair 
of the committee, 

Mr. Bankes. rose, and. requested leave 
to remind the committee of the situation 
in_ which they now stood, from the former 
bill, having been.rejected by the lords, 

ey were thereby precluded, in point of 
form; from bringing forward exactly the 
ey, Measure this session. It was on 

OL. 
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this account, that he had brought in a bill’ 
with a limitation in point of time. If this 
was carried, it would at least secure one 


| object, namely, the prevention of oy 
2 


new grant during the limited perio 
which might affect the proceedings of the 
committee. With respect to the great — 


' measure of absolutely restricting the crown | 


from granting Offices in Reversion, his 
object was now to proceed in’ the most 
conciliating manner possible, without sa- 
crificing the principle of the measure. In 
opening his views as to the limitation of 
time, he thought it in vain to propose a 
longer period than that which had been 
proposed in the house of lords. This 
period (two years) was too short in his 
opinion; but if he were to introduce a 
longer period, he rather feared it would 
wit off all chance of the passing of the 
bill, and disturb the harmony of the two 
houses. But it had been suggested to 
him, that this period of two years would 
be the most offensive that could be intro- 
duced, for it was exactly that which the 
lords themselves had rejected. This con-, 
sideration had determined him to relin- 
quish this period, and :to propose one 
which he hoped would be equally useful, 
without subjecting the bill to so much 
risk. He intended, therefore, that the blank 
should be filled up, with a provision that 
the bill should be in force for one year. 
from the passing of the act, and from the 
close of that period td the end of six weeks 
from the commencement of the subsequent 
session of parliament. This would secure 
the remaining part of the present session, 
the whole of the next. session, and six, 
weeks of the session following. He hoped 
the house would be satisfied with this at 
present, with the understanding, that they 
gave up no part of the principle ; but 
still looked forward to the further ob- 


ject of having the measure rendered per- 


manent. The term would be sufficient for 
some of the purposes which the committee. 
had in view, and therefore was applicable 
to the situation in which the house had 
been placed. He had heard. that some 
objection had been taken, on, the ground 
that the reasons’for the bill. had not been 
stated in the preamble. In the spirit of 
conciliationwhich he wished ‘to preserve, 
he would move that it should be stated in 
the preamble, that the measure was con- 
nected with something at present pending 
in the house of commons, and: that, the 
words}. ‘ suspended for a limited time,’ 


shonld.be substituted for the,absolute pro~ 


| 
| 
| 
‘ 
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hibition. He hoped thé right hon. the 
chancellor of the exchequer would : see 
that he was disposed to go every possible 
length: for the sake of harmony. His 
right hon. friend had before stated, that 
he had no objection to the measure, 
though he did not think it of much coa- 
sequence. The object of the amendments 
of which he had given notice, must there- 
fore have been to render the measure dif- 
ferent from: what it was before, so that it 


“might meet with no opposition in point of 


form. As the alteration which he pro- 
eed would answer the intended purpose, 

hoped his right hon. friend would not 
persist in his amendments, which he could 
not agree to. cued 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was un- 
willing that the house, in pursuit of the 
measure which it thought necessary to be 
adopted on this occasion, should send 
back to the lords a bill so entirely similar 
to that they had before rejected, that their 
concurrence could not possibly, with any 
regard to their forms or consistency, be 
expected. On this ground, he had, on a 
former night, when his hon. friend pro- 
posed a bill similar, if not altogether the 
same as that so recently rejected in the 
upper house, intimated in what respects 
he considered the mode adopted by his 
hon. friend improper. He admitted then, 
as well as now, that the limitation in point 
of time, proposed by a noble friend of his 
(lord Hawkesbury) in the other house, 


_ had his entire concurrence. He there- 


fore could have no objection to that fea- 
ture of the bill now before the house, 
otherwise than as being conveyed in a 
manner in which it etc not be expected 
to pass the other house. He had at that 
time intimated his intention of proposing 
a clause, the object of which was entirely 
mistaken. Understanding that one great 
ground of complaint against grants in re- 
version was, that the want of notoriety 
attending them was likely often to give 
occasion to their being given to improper 
persons, he suggested as a remedy, that 
every future grant of the kind should be 
published in the gazette. This propo- 
sition for regulating the mode of granting, 
Was supposed to imply a determination 
that grants in reversion shonld be made, 


Whereas: the object of the committee of 


finance was to-keep every office as free 
and open as possible to any reform the 
might think proper to introduce. His 


was by no means intended’ to 


this object; but having been so 
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misunderstood, and misrepresented, he 
should abandon it. He was glad to find 
that, so far, at least, he proceeded with 
the general approbation of the house: 
With the alteration in the preamble: also, 
he gladly coincided, as it fell in with the 
wish of presenting a new measure to the 
other house. The former bills proposed 
to abolish grants in reversion altogether, 
The present proposed only to suspend the 
exercise of that part of the prerogative 
for a time to be limited. Thus the present | 
bill was different from the others in sub. 
stance and form. Whether, after all, the 
measure was likely to be supported in the 
lords so as to pass that house, it was not 
for him to say ; but he thought it incum- 
bent on the friends of the measure, and 
on the friends of the cordiality of bothi 
houses, to avoid framing it so that there 
would be obvious ground of objection on 
the face of it, and, consequently, very 
little probability that it woeld pass. On 
these grounds, he approved of the measure 
as it was now proposed by his hon. friend, 
and forbore to press the amendments he 
had on a former night suggested. Hehad 
had some other amendments also in view; 
all tending to the same effect, of maki 
the measure more acceptable to the lords, 
by coming in a new shape; but he con- 
fessed, that the course pursued by his hon: 
friend, on mature consideration of all the 
circumstances and all the reasons con- 
nected with the general principle, ren- 
dered these amendments unnecessary. 
His opinion of the bill itself was not 
changed. He neither saw those great 
benefits which some supposed likely to 
result from it, in point of public econo- 
my; nor did he see that danger to the 
prerogative which existed in the appre- 
hensions of some of the lords. So far as 
it was represented to the public, that any 
great diminution of its burdens could be 
effected by the retrenchment of these 
offices, the promise was delusive, and 
would be attended with great disappoint- 
ment; to that representation, therefore, 
he wished to be no party. On the other 
hand, with respect to the prerogative of 
the crown, though some alteration might 
by the bill for resent, 
taking away the liberty of making grants 
in et, when the offices $0 
granted should fall in, the power of ‘the 
crown, in that re would be increase 
rather than diminished. He was of opi- 
nion, that grants in reversion were often @ 
cheap mode of rewarding public ‘service, 


| 
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which would-otherwise be.to be rewarded 
by actual and immediate remuneration, 
at the public expence. Yet, with this 
opinion, he thought it desirable that the 
bill should pass both houses of parliament, 
‘because public notice had been attracted 
to it; and many members of that house, as 
-well as a great portion of the public out 
of doors, looked upon it as essential, in a 
high degree ; and though he did not look 
upon it in that view, he thought so general 


afeeling ought to be gratified, when nomis- |. 


chief could result therefrom. In this view, 
-he fell in with the propositions of his hon. 
friend ; and his reason for not declaring 
himself last night was, that he wanted to 
be informed of the precise course his hon. 
friend would take. 


Mr. Whitbread could not help making a}. 


few observations upon what had_ fallen 
from the right hon. the chancellor of the 
exchequer. He began with doing him 
the justice to say, that he had acted with 
perfect. consistency throughout the whole 
course of the proceedings upon the pre- 
‘sent measure, because he had professed it 
to be his opinion, from the beginning, that 
little advantage was likely to be derived 
from it. . He, had all along contended, as 
he had done this evening, that little benefit 
-was to be expected from it in the way of 
economical. reform, and that those who 
held it up as a desirable measure in this 
point of view, either completely misunder- 
stood or misrepresented It. He (Mr. W.) 
did not think that it would be productive 
of much present good, but he did think 
that it might be productive of great ulti- 
mate good. The burdens which the peo- 
ple had to support were various in their na- 
ture, there were burdens of feeling as well 
as burdens of taxation, and to their feel- 
dngs it would certainly prove no small 
alleyiation.—The hon. gent. expressed his 
satisfaction that the rt. hon. the chancellorof 
the exchequer had abandoned his amend- 
ments; from whatever motive he had been 
induced to do it, whether. from a. proper 
deference to the sense of the people, or 
from the recommendation of the higher 
classes of the people, or from the adyice 
of some of his colleagues in-office. , From 
Whatever motive he had done. it, he-re- 
joiced at it, because the amendments, had 
they. been introduced inte the-bill, would 
ave .rendered it worse than nugatory. 
4hey had no more connection with, the 
limitation of time, than with any. other 
Subject to which they might have been ap- 
plied, first, which related to giving 
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notice of the intention of ting an | 
office in the gazette, it eid have eam al 
easy to evade by giving that notice in the 
interval of the prorogation of parlia- 
ment; and the A tl that they should not | 
stand in the way of reform, it would be 
impossible fairly to carry into effect, with- i 
out either doing injustice to individuals, or 
granting them a compensation for the injury 
they mg sustain, out of the public mo- 
ney... These amendments, howeyer, . the 
» right hon, gent. was ready to drop, and he 
now seemed anxious only to pass the bill _ 
in such a shape as might not give,oflence 
to the other house of parliament, stand- 
ing there as the advocate and guardian of 
the honour and dignity of the lords; 
though, considering his situation, he ie. 
W.) thought that it would have been fully _— 
as becoming in him to have asserted the 
rights and privileges ofthe commons, He 
certainly deprecated, as much as any per- 
son, a misunderstanding between the two 
branches of the legislature ;_ but, if such a 
misunderstanding could only be avoided. : 
by a surrender of the privileges of that | 
house, he confessed. that he would choose 
rather the former than the latter part of the 
alternative. right hon. gent. too, as- 
sumed in argument; what he certainly did 
not shew, and what he (Mr. W.) was far ; 
from being convinced of, that if the bill 
passed Py Man of commons in its present 
shape, it would have the concurrence of | 
the lords. So far was he from being con- 
vinced of this, that from the record which 
he now held in his hand of what had 
passed in the other house of parliament 
upon the former bill, he was. inclined to 
draw a conclusion directly the reverse. 
From these minutes, he saw that the prin- 
ciple of the bill had been objected to by 
a majority of their lordships, and that a 
protest had been drawn up and signed by # 
certain lords expressly against this prin- 
ciple. The right hon. gent. said that an 
amendment had been moved by a noble 
friend, of his (lord Hawkesbury) with. his 
concurrence. But, after having assented 
to.the bill.to its full extent. in the house of 
commons, it would have been but respeet- 
ful in the right hon. gent. to have con- 
sulted the. house before giving his assent 
to.such an amendment, or certainly he 
ought at least to have consulted his col- i 
leagues before he gave his support to the 
bill withgut. limitation of time. But, it 
wag material that the house of commo 
should be aware, that the same lords ake 
-had voted against the principle of the. bill 
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“likewise voted against the amendment ; 
and that his majesty’s confidential ser- 
‘vant was left in a minority in’ the upper 
“house, ranged with the opposition against 
the princes of the blood, and those who 
“supported them. a what ground now, 
“therefore, he should be glad to hear, would 
“the present bill not meet the same fate 
with th ther? He knew that in the 
‘other’ .e there were'a variety of little 


‘imple. its (alluding to the proxies), 


which might be shifted backward and for- 
‘ward, so as to bring the king’s ministers a 
‘second time into a minority, and to afford 
“anew triumph to a party more powerful 
‘than the administration: —Mr. Whitbread 
here recapitulated the fortunes of the mea- 
‘sure from the first time that it was propos- 
‘ed down to the present day. In “the late 
‘parliament the house of commons passed a 
resolution, founded ypon a report of the 
committee of finange, for an address to 
‘the ‘king, ‘praying no offices might in fu- 
ture be granted in reversion, and a bill was 
‘brought in to affix the legislative sanction 
‘to this resolution. A. dissolution of that 
‘parliament took place before the bill was 
‘passed ; but, when the present parliament 
“met the bill was renewed, and passed the 
house cf commons with only one dissenting 
‘voice. It was afterwards thrown ‘out in 
‘the “house of lords, in such’ a way as to 


“shew that his majesty’s ministers did not. 


take a very lively interest in the measure. 
‘The house of commons wete obliged a se- 
cond time, on finding their intentions 
frustrated, to address the king, praying 
him not to grant offices in reversion. This 
‘session another bill was brought in, which, 
‘after some debate in the lords, had like- 
wise been thrown out. Now, a bill was 
‘brought before the house for preventing 
the grant of offices in reversion for a limit- 
ed time, which he thought likely to meet 
the same fate with the two former bills, 
‘the consequence of which would be. to 
“compel the house to recur to the old mea- 
“sure of an address to the king. The right 
hon. gent. seemed to think, that the pre-: 
‘sent bill was not likely to give offence’ to 
their lordships ;’ upon what ground, it was 
“difficult to conceive; because, if their 
lordships were hostile to the’ principle, 
‘there was no change in the principle of 
“the present bill, and the clause limiting 
its'duration had been proposed and nega- 
tived. He, for one, therefore, had no hope 
‘that it would pass into a law even in its 
present form. He did not wish to exag-. 
gerate the benefits to be derived from the 
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bill’; but he was extremely desirous that 
it should be carried into effect, as the first 
fruits of the inquiries of the committee of 
finance. He thought that the wisest and 
most dignified course for that house to 
take was, to persevere in sending the bill 
back to the lords, in its old shape; and 
therefore, when it came out of the com- 
mittee, it was his intention to move, upon 
bringing up the report, that the clause of 
limitation should be left out altogether, 
If he should hear, however, in the course 
of debate, any reason to induce a persua- 
sion on his mind that the bill, even in its 
present shape, would meet the concurrence 
of the lords, he should desist from his pur, 
pose, hoping that when it expired it would 
be again renewed, and that, perhaps, at a 
time when it would have fewer prejudices 
to encounter. At all events, he thought it 
better to fill up the blank in the way that 
had been proposed, than to limit its dura- 
tion to two years; because it gave an as- 
surance that it would expire during the 
sitting of parliament. 
Mr. Davies Giddy threw out some ideas 
respecting a plan for remunerating public 
services, by which, without diminishin 
the sources of national liberality, an ims 
mense saving might be etiected. A sum, 
‘not exceeding 166,000/. granted in life 
annuities to public servants, above 45 
years of age, would be amply suflicient 
for that purpose. 
Mr. Fuller considered the measure as a 
tub thrown to the whale, and left by his 
majesty’s ministers to float its own way. 
The late ministers managed their tubs 
better ; the bill for abolishing the Slave 
trade, for instance : their chancellor hav- 
ing remained in to give it the final sanc- 
tion, after all his colleagues had resigned. 
‘Though he thought the bill of no use, he 
was willing to gratify the public by pass- 
ing it. He respected the people, and felt 
for them, and thought that they ought to 
be gratified as much as possible, even in 
their follies; particularly in a case like’ 
the present, when this could be done with+ 
‘out much injury to their interests. © For 
his own ue he was of opinion that the 
power of granting reversions was of great 
service to the public, asa mean of reward- 
‘ing public services ; and infinitely prefera+ 
ble to granting pensions, which, when they 
fell vacant, a minister might either put 
into his own pocket, or give to a child at 
Sir John Newport expressed his surprise 


‘to find the present measure considered by 
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any one as of little importance. He held 
jn his hand a list of offices held in rever- 

sion in Ireland, which would completely 

demonstrate the fallacy of this opinion. 

He merely mentioned a few of them by 
way of specimen. In the custom-house 

department, there were no fewer than nine 
offices held in reversion, to each of which 

a salary of 300/. a year was annexed. 
‘And here it was material to observe, that 

it was not the amount of the salaries which 
formed the most- objectionable part of the 

arrangement; but the serious part of the 
evil was, that they presented an insur- 
mountable obstacle to reform in that de- 

partment. The office of storekeeper of 
the port of Dublin had been originally 

granted for three lives, and was now held 
for two lives (the two Beresfords), to which 
was annexed a salary of 2135/. which 

might be spared to the public, after pay- 

ing a aoe for performing all the duties 
of the office. And here also, the loss was 
not confined to the salary paid; but the 
existence of the office itself rendered it 
impossible to reform the present system of 
storages, from which the public was a ma- 
terial sufferer. Accordingly, he had pro- 
posed to grant a compensation to the hold- 
er and expectant of the office, provided 
that they would give up their titles to it, 
to relieve the public from a loss to which 
it was at present subjected, of more tian 
six times the amount of the salary. It 
would, he said, be quite endless to go 
through the list, and therefore he should 
merely mention a few more by way of 
rege The office of craner and whar- 

nger of the port of Dublin, all the duties 
of which were performed by a deputy for 
3001. was held by two brothérs of a noble 
marquis, with the réversion to lord H. S. 
Conway, with a salary of nearly 1000/. a 
cyear. The office of comptroller of the 
port of Cork was held by sir J. Lees, with 
the reversion to his two sons, with a salary 
of 800/. a year, after paying a deputy for 
discharging the duty. The right hon. 
baronet asserted, that if the house of lords 
wished to know upon what grounds the 
bill was recommended by the house, it 
would’ be sufficient to send up the list 
which he now held in hishand. The of- 
fice of taster of wiries, which had been 
dropped for two centuries, was renewed 
in favour of the right ‘hon. J. Beresford, 
with a salary of 1000/.a year. If he were 
ak into the law department, there ‘he 
could find places, not merely of 8 or 900/, 
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should merely mention one circumstance 


of 9,°10°or 12,0001, year. He 
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connected with this department, to shew 
to’ what extent abuses had been-carried. 
About four years ago, when an act of par- 
liament was passed to transfer in future 
such causes as it had been usual to try in 
the court of exchequer in Ireland, to the 
court of king’s bench or common pleas, a 
commission was at the same time appoint- 
ed to inquire into the amount of fees which 
had been paid to the officers of the exche- 
quer court, and a compensation was grant- 
ed to them upon the average’ amount of 
these fees for three years, out of the con- 
solidated fund ; and this: commission had 
been actually employed for three weeks 
in considering whether a compensation 


‘ought not to be made to the rat-catcher to 


the board of ordnance ! In short, he would 
take upon himself to prove, that compen- 
sation had been given in many instances 
by a noble lord a whom he 
did not now see in his place, and. who 
never failed to make his escape when any 
part of his conduct in Ireland was likely 
to be touched upon, merely to procure the 
assent of the individuals who received it 
to the union between the two countries. 
He should now mention one instance out 
of many which he could adduce. ‘About 
a year before the union took place; he ap- 
plied to a noble lord to accept the office 
of chairman of the Irish house of peers; 
and upon that noble lord’s pleading: his ill 
state of health as an excuse, he prevailed 
upon him to comply, by assuring him that 


he would only have the duty to. perform 


for one year, and that he should have the 
salary for life. All:promises and engage- 
ments of this nature which the noble lord 
had entered into, had been most serupu- 
lously observed ; but, unfortunately, every 
promise which he had made to the. people 
seemed to be utterly forgotten. ; 
_ Mr. Biddulph made a few observations 
in reply to some suggestions thrown out 
by Mr. Davies Giddy, for the _establish- 


‘ment of a fund for the purpose of remu+ 


nerating distinguished public services. 
Mr. ‘Tierney asked whether he was to 
understand that the bill, in its present 
form, would have the full and cordial sup- 
port of iis majesty’s ministers? [No an- 
swer was given. ] 
~ Lord Porchester contended, that-after the 
abuses which had been enumerated by the 
right hon. baronet (sir J. Newport), whose 
accuracy could not be questioned, and 
which he had given as but a small speci- 
men of those which he knew to exist, it 
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must’ be obvious that there was no part of 
the prerogative which was more abused 
than the power of grantiug offices. in. re- 
version. “The house of commons had been 
frequently called «upon in the course of 
the present and the late war, to grant re- 
wards to those who, by eminent and splen- 
did services, had recommended themselves 
tothe gratitude of the country, and he 
trusted that they would have many more 
calls of a similar kind to answer ; but, he 
aled:to'the recollection of any mem- 
ber of the committee, whether he remem- 
bered to have heard of such services being 
rewarded ‘with: offices which it. had been 
‘customary to grant in reversion; though 
the ‘crown was’ certainly in possession of 
‘the means of amply rewarding, from this 
fand’alone; services the most conspicuous 
and brilliant. ‘The chancellor of the ex- 
er had said, that this was the cheap- 
Mode of remunerating public services, 
and his lordship was very much afraid that 
‘promiises’and expectations were too often 
the’only way in which the meritorious ser- 
‘vants ‘of the public were rewarded. With 
respect to the’ present bill, he thought 
that the honour and character of the house 
‘were staked upon the measure ; and that 
though it was:important in itself, it had 
wired an additional importance from 
this circumstance, independant of its own 
intrinsic? merits. The right hon. gent. 
had told'the committee (and his lordship 
confessed that he had heard him with not 
a little astonishment), that it was possible 
for the house of commons to send up the 
bill to the house of lords, in such a shape 
‘as not°to merit even common attention 
from their lordships. Such was the lan- 
guage held by that right hon. gent. who 
united in himself the two offices of chan-. 
cellor of the exchequer, and of a zealous 
and strenuous advocate for the dignity 
nd honour of the house of lords! His 
Jordship, however, reminded the com- 
mittee, that the house of commons pos- 
sessed the means of enforcing attention to 
their measures; or, at least, if they did 
ot, their ancestors had them. He hoped, 
_ therefore, that they would'shew the people 
that they were not wholly: wanting in that 
spirit which had animated their forefa- 
thers; and that they would persevere till 
‘they had attained their object, with a firm | 
determination to do their duty, discou- 
raged by no difficulties, and undaunted by, 
he frown of princes.’» Hé begged pardon 
for the warmth with which he expressed. 


himself, but it was excited by the expres- 
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sion which had fallen:from the right hon, 
gent. which he had heard with a mixture 
of surprize and indignation. He. should 
accede to the bill, in its present shape, 
hoping that, ata future period, it would 
be carried into effect caekans any limita: 
tion of time. 
Mr. Wilberforce complimented his hon, 
friend (Mr, Bankes). for having, in. the 
conduct of the present measure, shewn 
himself to be animated with the truest 
spirit of .patriotism. Those who wished 
to; prevent a breach between the two 
branches of the legislature, and who were 
anxious at the same time to carry into 
effect an important measure of public re- 
form, would, he was firmly convinced, 
agree with him in opinion, that for the 
alterations which had been introduced into 
the bill, his hon. friend was entitled to the 
thanks of that house, and of the country, 
He asked those who seemed to object to 
any modification of the bill which might 
tend to remove the objections which were 
felt to the former bill in the house of lords, 
to, bear in»mind that there were two 
branches of the legislature, and that it 
was impossible to carry any measure into 
effect without the concurrence of. both. 
This being the case, if they really had it 
at heart to do some effectual and substan- 
tial good for the country, they must. be 
desirous to pursue the object which they 
had in view in the way which was least 
objectionable, and which was least likely 
to shock the prejudices of the other house, 
‘How, then, did the matter stand? A bill, 
prohibiting the grant of offices in rever- 
sion, had been repeatedly sent up to the 
other house, and repeatedly rejected ; and 
all that now remained for them to do, 


with a view to a more fortunate practical - 


result, was to frame. the present measure 
in such a way.as to obviate those objec- 
tions which had produced the failure of 
the two former bills. He was far from 
thinking the present a measure of small 
importance ; because it was impossible to 
say to what length the vicious principle 
which it went to eradicate might grow, 
Pensions might come to be granted in ree 
version as well as places..,There was 
another view in which it struck himas 
important. The -granting of reversions 
was peculiarly liable to abuse, and on that 
account singularly calculated, to,.excite 
public; odium,. When a place was be- 
stowed only. for one life, there was a bat- 
public opinion againstits being im- 
properly conferred, because the character 
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of the person to whom it was given was 
known; but it was otherwise with places 
in reversion, which might devolve upon 
persons totally disqualified from holding 
them, either by their characters or ta- 
lents.. Under a popular goverment, such 
as that under which we lived, it was more 
material than under any other to guard 
against the possibility of such abuses ; and 
it was the duty of that house, not to leave 
any blots to which the finger of public 
scorn might be pointed, because they 
produced an effect upon the minds of the 
people beyond their real worth. In diffi- 
eult times, too, like the present, every 
thing ought to be done to lighten the 
vessel of the state, that it might ride more 
securely in the midst of the storm. The 
present measure he contended to be one 
branch of a species of reform which. it 
was completely in the power of parlia- 
ment to accomplish. If there were no 
other reasons for acquiescing in the bill in 
its present modified shape, he was of opi- 
nion, that this consideration ought to have 
weight with the house, viz. the impolicy: 
of holding out one branch of the legisla- 
ture to public odium. It ought also to be 
recollected, that in. a constitution such as 
that under which we. had the happiness to 
live, and which was composed of different 
orders, it was the duty. of the house of 
commons to meet the other house half- 
way: and such a line of conduct, he in- 
sisted, would: be much more. creditable, 
than pursuing the barren and unproduc- 
tive honour of merely preserving its own 
consistency. 
' Mr. Tierney thought it an erroneous 
ground of argument to suppose, that the 
alterations now made would conciliate the 
lords. There was no good reason to think 
that would be the case.. He gave full cre- 
dit to the motives which had induced the 
hon. gent. to make the alterations now 
before the house ; but he could not help 
thinking these alterations an abandonment 
of the principle the house had so frequently 
asserted, without any one thinking of 
limiting it-in point of duration. If he 
could be sure the bill, as amended, would 
ey he would not press his sentiments. 
he looked) in vain for any thing like 
such an assurance. He had a‘respect for 
the lords, but he was bound more to re+ 


- Spect the feelings of the people; and the 


lords were as much bound to.do so as ‘he. 
Both«houses had the same means of judg- 
ing of the feelings and sentiments of the 
people. He had asked his majesty’s mis 
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nisters, who might be supposed capable of 
judging, whether the measure would have 
the support of all his majesty’s ministers? 
But he could get no satisfactory answer, 
as the bill, though above a year under 
discussion, had never been a subject of 
cabinet consideration. A greater number 
of lords had, on a former occasion, strongly 
opposed the limitation in time, than opr 
posed the principle of ,the bill. How, 
then, could it be expected, that what-they 
so lately rejected with increased asperity, 
| would now be acceptable to them. Some 
of their lordships had declared they would 
not sanction such a measure for a-da 
The house of commons had the righits of 
the people to maintain, and it was their 
duty to adhere to those rights. »dt was 
certainly an evil, if any branch of the le+ 
gislature was brought into disrepute. But, 
what if this unworthy conduct was pur+ 
sued with respect to the very highest 
branch, by a dark junto hid behind the 
throne. Such practices had been known 
in the worst times of our history ; but the 
junto had never till now, come forth and 
arrayed itself against his majesty’s minis 
ters. He had been told this language had 
been used to his majesty’s ministers: 
« They know who made them ministers, 
and the same power might unmake them.”’ 
Indeed, the conduct of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters towards their sovereign had been 
highly criminal. It was not his charge to 
defend the executive power. But, he was 
sorry to say, his majesty’s name was now 
in. circumstances in which no good man 
would wish to see it placed. ‘The right 
hon. gentlemen opposite had, indeed, come 
menced their administration on the same 
principle. The constitutional principle 
was, that the king should have the credit of 
every thing good and gracious, and the 
ministers all the blame of what might be 
of a different character. But the — 
hon. opposite acted very difs 
ferently, and introduced and allowed the 
use of the sovereign’s name, coupled with 
conduct the most ungracious. He adverted 
to the address presented by the sheriffs of 
the city of London, which was compli- 
mented by his majesty as an example wor+ 
thy of general imitation. But, next day, 
the same sheriffs presented petitions 
both houses in favour of this bill, which 
was thought so dangerous and disloyal as 
wholly to undermine the prerogative. 
How was this inconsistency to be accounted 
for? Probably a whisper had been given 


to one of the leading aldermen. This 


7 
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mode of proceeding was honourable. 
But, upon what occasion» had the right 
hon. gentlemen opposite expressed one 
fair or manly sentiment in the whole course 
of the proceedings on this question? He 
knew well, that the only principle that 
actuated the right hon. gentlemen was how 
they could retain their offices.. The prin- 
ciple of the measure was, that no offices 
should be granted: in reversion, and the 
economic representation contained in his 
majesty’s Speech could allude to nothing 
but this measure. He preferred a resolu- 
tion of the house to be carried to the foot 
the. throne to a deformed bill, which 
might ultimately be unsuccessful. No 
dark junto could impede such a resolution. 
His majesty would, no doubt, give his 
faithful commons the assurance that would 
satisfy them on that head. This would be 
a security fora peas and might be con- 
stantly renewed, and the bill might be 
continually pressed in the mean time, with 
the chance of those advantages that. ma- 
ture reflection and the operation of exter- 
nal circumstances might give. But when 
this temporary bill should expire, suppos- 
ing it im the first instance to pass, what 
security was there that a more violent op- 
position than ever might not be made to 
the renewal? Unless the bill was made a 
government measure, there was no chance 
that it would pass, and it might be cast 
back at the close of the .session, without 
any other effect from the concession made 
by the commons, than the loss of that pub- 
lic esteem and approbation acquired by 
the perseverance with which the whole 
meastre had been so repeatedly pressed 
on the upper house. he people were 
attached to this measure; because it was 
the corner-stone of a system of reforma- 
tion, founded upon plain and practicable 
pritciples, such as were acted upon by 
the late administration, in their abstaining 
to dispose of the reversion of a Tellership 
which had fallen in, a short time before 
their resignation. The proceedings now 
- adopted would Jeave nothing on the jour- 
nals to mark the stand which it was the 
duty of the house to make. Why was 
not a conference demanded, according to 


the ancient constitutional practice? If 
the lords were called upon to assign rea- 


sons, why might not an amicable arrange- 
ment be entered into by both parties? But, 
there was a third party which was unfor- 
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as-often as it expired, till the measure 
could be carried. He again adverted to - 
the importance of the bill to the people; 
and the duty of the house to maintain it. 
He was most anxious for the rights of the 
people, but he was equally so for the ho- 
nour of thesovereign, was materially 
implicated and compromised by the con- 
duct his majesty’s ministers had pursued. | 
After a short conversation between Mr,. 
H. Martin, Mr. W. Smith, Mr. Bankes, 
and Mr. Whitbread, an amendment was 
inserted in the preamble of the bill, stats 
ing that the measure was adopted witha 
view to promote, or encourage, an impor- 
tant inquiry which was now making b 
the house of commons; another amend- 
ment substituted the term ‘ suspending’ 
instead of ‘ prohibiting’ the granting of 
places in reversion.—The proviso for 
granting to the judges, &c. reservations 
similar to those of the crown, Mr. Bankes 
proposed to extend to bishops and arch- 
bishops, which, after a short conversation, 
in which Mr. H. Martin and Mr. W.- 
Smith participated, was agreed to.—Va- 
rious verbal amendments were made in 
the bill, and the house having been re- 
sumed, the report was ordered to be re 
ceived to-morrow. 
Mr. Whitbread gave notice, that as the 
hon. gentlemen opposite persisted in their 
silence on the subject, he should persevere 
in his original intention, and move: to- 
motrow such alterations in the bill, as 
would restore it precisely to the state in 
which the last bill quitted the house for 
the house of lords. 
The Speaker apprised the hon. gent. that . 
such a proposition would be contrary to 
the course of parliamentary proceeding. » 
-Mr. Whitbread then intimated, that he 
should propose to make the bill literally 
different from the last, though substantially 
the same. 
The Speaker still declaring, that it was 
irregular to make such a proposition, — «| 
Mr. Whitbread stated, that he should 
probably move to extend the limitation to 
a term of 99 years. He expressed his de+ 
sire, that the hon. gent. would postpone 
the bringing up of the report until Monday; 
to give time for a due consideration 
the most eflectual steps for the attainment 
Mr. Bankes replied, that ss the subject 
was.one of great public interest, and one 


which »had excited considerable. public 
attention, he was anxious that the bill should 
proceed with as little delay-as possible, 


‘tunately too powerful. If the bill did»not 
pass, he hoped a resolution would:be car- | 
ied to the foot of the throne, and renewed | 


| | 
| | 
| 
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The hon. gent. might submit any amend-_ 


ments that he thought proper on the third 
reading: 

Mr, Whitbread said, that he would pre- 
pare himself with some suitable amend- 
ments for to-morrow, as he was determined 
not to allow the bill to pass through ano- 
ther stage without submitting to the house 
his opinion on the subject. ‘ 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Friday, April 8. 
[Scorcu Jupicature On the 


question for the second reading of this bill,. 


touching the administration of justice in 
Scotland, j 

The Lord Chancellor explained at some 
length his views upon this subject, and 
the objects of the bill; which were to 
divide the court of session into two cham- 
bers of seven and eight judges, to give 
those courts certain powers of making re- 
gulations with respect to proceedings, and 
with respect to interim executions, whilst 
appeals were pending ; and also to issue a 
commission to ascertain in what case it 
might be proper to establish a trial b 
jury, With respect to this mode of trial, 
his lordship observed, that he had been 
upbraided out of doors with using lan- 
guage upon this subject which he had 
never applied to it ; he joined in all those 
eulogiums which had been passed upon 
the trial by jury, and to which, in this 
country, he felt that we owed our happiness 
and our liberty; but it did not follow 
that it was equally applicable to  Scot- 
land ; nor was it a politic or proper 
mode of proceeding to force that mode 
of trial upon a country where, in civil 
cases, its benefits were not understood 
or appreciated. He thought it would 
require considerable deliberation and cau- 
tion to ascertain to what cases the trial b 
jury might be properly applied. With 
respect to the bill, he wished it to be com- 
mitted before the recess; but that the 
house should not stand committed by the 
amendments then made, and therefore 
that the bill should be recommitted after 
the recess, 

Lord Grenville still thought that it would 
be better to divide the court of session into 
three chambers, than two. Upon a subject 
of this nature, he thought it was the pre- 
ferable mode to consult the interests of 

to whom. justice was to be adminis- 

tered, rather than the opinion of those by 
is as adminigtered, however. re- 

‘Vou. 
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spectable ; as the latter were liable to be 
actuated on such a-subject, by prejudices 
which he would denominate laudable pre- 
judices, but which would, nevertheless, 
stand in the way of that complete measure 
which was wanted. With respect to trial 
by jury, he theught there ought to be a 
stronger recommendation of it in the bill 
than there was at present, a stronger indi- 
cation of the opinion of the legislature 
in its favour. 

Lord Melville referred to an opinion of 
lord Manstield, respecting a proposition, 
to introduce gradually the sciahe jury in 
civil cases into Scotland, and observed, that 
after the doubts expressed upon this sub- 
ject by that eminent lawyer, he might 
well hesitate with respect to the policy of 
introducing shat mode of trial into Scat- 
land. He thought that the recommenda- 
tion of that mode of trial in the bill was 
already rather too strong. 

The Earl of Lauderdale was unwilling to 
enter into any discussion ef the general 
merits of the bill, after the understand- 
ing of their lordships as to the. proper 
time. Still, he could not assent to the 
changes which had taken place in the pre- 
sent bill, from that submitted to the house . 
on a former oceasion. It was intended, 
that the two chambers of the court of ses- 
sion should not sit at the same time. This 
he considered unnecessary, or rather im- . 
proper, because, 1t was to be remembered, 
that the great proportion of business in 
actions in that court, was chiefly dene in 
writing; and, therefore, the time of the 
judges, whose presence daily was not want- 
ing, would be much better employed. in 
reading the pleadings on the various causes 
upon which they would be. subsequently 
called upon to pronounce judgment, The 
noble lord thought there was not that ne- 
cessity for caution and circumspection sa 
much recommended. This measure had 
obtained the fullest investigation of almost 
every description of people in Seotland, 
It was debated ably and fully in that 
house; and, therefore, as the evil of the 
present system was acknowledged, the re- 
formation and remedy ought to be prompt 
and efficient. The bill was then read a se- 
cond time. ; 

[Corron Bitt.] On the third reading 
of the bill prohibiting the: exportation of 
Cotton, 

Earl Bathurst observed, that in conse- 
quence of the embargo in America, there © 
had been some ground. for apprehendin 
that 3 sufficient supply of cotton would 

4 
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not be obtained for the consumption of 
this country: there was, however, he was 
happy to state, no ground for alarm upon 
this subject; there was a considerable 
stock on hand, and there was now every 
reason to believe, that a sufficient supply 
would be obtained, even supposing the 
embargo to be continued. The continent 
of Europe had been cut off, by recent 
evefits, from its supply of cotton; and 
orders had actually been sent from Ger- 
~ ‘many to procure cotton from Turkey, by 

land-carriage; a species of cotton of an 

inferior quality, which the manufacturers 

here would not use. Under these circum- 
_ stances, he thought there could be no 

doubt as to the policy of securing to our- 
selves a sufficient supply of this article, 

by prohibiting the export. .If, however, 
there should bea surplus, licences would 
be granted to export it. With respect to 
_ the objection to the principle of licences, 
made by his noble friend (lord Grenville) 
ona former night, he thought it inappli- 
cable; inasmuch as the trading under li- 
wence was sanctioned by various prece- 
dents, and by several aets of parliament 
im the last war as well as in the present. 
Three. successive administrations, since 
the commencement of the present war, 
had exercised this power; and he saw no 
reason why the same credit should not be 
given to the present administration as to 
the former ones, for its due exercise. The 
trading to the ports of the enemy was at 
all times illegal, except under licence 
from the king in council. The whole 
continent was at present our enemies, with 
the exception of Sweden and Sicily; and 
as in these countries there were no cotton- 
manufactories, the export of cotton to 
them must be intended ultimately for the 
enemy. Under these circumstances, the 
extension of the prohibition to neutrals ap- 
peared to him perfectly justifiable, in order 
to prevent a great export to the continent 
of an article of which they stood so much 
in need, and thereby leave us without a 

cient supply. 

peepee St. ad contended that the real 
ground upon which this bill had been sent 
to that house was, that it was the intention 
to injure the manufactures of the sae 
upon the supposition that our own would 
thereby be benefited by ensuring to them 
a monopoly. It was, in this point of view, 
one of those visionary measures, some of 
which had been already before the house, 
and which could only tend to the injury 
instead of the benefit of our manufactures. 
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If the cotton-manufactures of the enemy 
were destroyed, what would then be the — 
consequenee? All cotton goods in the 
territories of the enemy must then im- 
mediately be known to be British, and 
instead of finding a sale, would meet with 
a prohibition. ‘The variableness of taste 
was well known; and if the cotton-manu- 
factories of the enemy were destroyed, 
was there not reason to fear that taste 
might again vary, and some other articles 
be substituted for cotton? It was a most 
mistaken policy to suppose, that by de- 
stroving competition we should destro 
our own manufactures. The contrary was 
the truth; manufactures thrived best by 
competition; this was proved in the case 
of our exports to the United States, which, 
in the article of cotton goods, had become 
nearly double since America became a 
manufacturing country, of what they were 
before. He objected decidedly to ‘the 
ower vested in the crown of granting 
icences, as it went to make every mer- 
chant in the kingdom dependant upon the. 
executive government ; added to this was 
the inconvenience experienced by mer- 
chants at the out-ports in procuring li- 
cences. The noble earl had spoken of 
this power being properly exercised by 
three successive administrations, and had 
called for the same confidence. He did 
not distrust the noble earl, but he objected 
to the principle ; and if the argument of 
the noble earl went to any thing, it went 
to this, that every honest man ought to be 
entrusted with arbitrary power. So far 
from seeing this bill.in the point of view 
in which it had been placed by the noble 
earl, he thought it tended deeply to injure 
a most valuable and important branch of 
our manufacture. 
, Lord Auckland thought the ground 
by the noble earl in support of this bill 


fallacious, inasmuch as the market heré 
would by the operation of the bill be- 
come glutted, the price of cotton would 


consequently fall, and thus the growers of 
it, particularly in owr own colonies, would 
be seriously injured; nor was it to be sup- 
posed that after that had taken place, any 
more cotton would be brought here, where 
the market was already over-stocked. 
Lord Redesdale supported the bill asa 
measure conducive to tle interests of our 
manufactures, and asa check on the grow- 
ing. cotton-trade of the enemy. 
-Earl of Lauderdale remarked, that 
the noble earl, at the head of the board 
of trade, had given up the present bill 
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he might 


as a measure of warfare, and had con- 
sidered it solely in relation to its ef- 
fects on our copymerce. In this view 
of the case, he considered it as an ex- 


. tremely dangerous principle, to allow 


to the government for the time being, 
the privilege of saying, what individual 
should be indulged in carrying on a trade 
and manufa¢ture, and who should not. To 
compel ships laden with cotton to come 
into our ports, while the export of. that 


- article was prohibited, and while our ma- 


nufactures could not procure a market, 
was improperly to reduce the price of the 
raw material. Our manufacturers might 
wish to procure cotton at a cheaper rate ; 
but they were at the same time aware of 
the impolicy of reducing the value of the 
raw commodity so much as to render it a 
matter of indifference to the grower of the 
article, whether he did or did not bring it 
to our market. 

Lord Hawkesbury, in alluding to the 
power conferred on the government of 
granting licences to certain persons, stated, 
that this had been the practice for the last 
14or 15 years. He had never heard that 
it had been abused, and he trusted the 
present government might receive equal 
credit with their predecessors, for not enter- 
taining any intention to act with favour or 
partiality, in granting this privilege where 


it might seem to be required. His lord- 


ship did-not intend at present to enter into 
the merits of the Orders in Council, though 
he must protest against the interpretation 
put by the noble lord who spoke last, on 
what had fallen from his noble. friends, as 
if they had given up the present bill as a 
measure of warfare. They had not done 
so. It was well known, that there was a 
deficiency of cotton in France, and, at 
the same time, that one of the most increas- 
ing trades in that country was the cotton 
manufacture. An opportunity, however, 
of canvassing this subject would occur, 
when the noble lord opposite (Grenville) 
acm a forward his promised motion ; at 
which time he should be at no difficulty 
to. shew, that there were more mercantile 
men in this country who approved than 
there were who disapproved of the Orders 

Council. 

The Earl of Darnley concurred in the ar- 
guments against the bill. ' 


_- Lord Grenville begged to be understood, 


as objecting in the most pointed manner 
tothe noble lord’s (Hawkesbury) bringing 
forward.any secret information of which 
suppose himself to be possessed, 
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as indicative of the opinion of the mer- 
cantile interests of this country, on the 
subject of the Orders in Council. If he 
wished to meet the evidence which -had 
beemadduced at the bar of the house, and 
to refute the gentlemen there examimed, 
who regarded the Orders in Council as de- 
structive of our commerce and manufac- 
tures, why did he not bring forward his 
witnesses to contradict them? Why did 
he not bring forward merchants of Lon- 
don and Liverpool, to say that their trade 
was equally or more flourishing than it 
was previous to the passing of these orders? 
or manufacturers of Manchester to say, that 
their orders were equally numerous and 
great as they had formerly been; and 
persons in the shipping interest to declare 
that their carrying trade was undiminish- 
ed? So far from having done this, was — 
it not a fact, that the evidence before 
the house went to shew a complete failure 
in all these branches of trade, in conse- 
quence of these Orders in Council? .His 
lordship therefore hoped, that in arguing 
this subject, the noble lord on the other 
side would not allude to any private testi- 
mony in favour of these Orders in Coun- 
cil, which he himself might possess ; but 
which, unlike gentlemen in the other house 
of parliament, he had declined laying be- 
fore the house. As tothe ideathat the mea- 
sure would have the effect of incommod- 
ing France by preventing the requisite sup- 
ply of cotton, this his lordship considered as 
altogether absurd. There were various | 
tracts of country in which cotton could be 
grown, and did actually grow at this mo- 
ment, of which :it was impossible for this 
country, by any act it might pass, to de- 
prive Buonaparte. In the Levant, consi- 
derable quantities.of cotton were grown, 
particularly in Italy and Sicily, over 
which the ruler of France now had, or in 
all probability would soon have,. the com- 
lete dominion. In fact, it was quite in 
e power of France, from the territory it 
now commanded, to procure cotton in 
whatever quantity it chese. If this coun- 
try wished to preserve its cotton manufac- 
ture, and to command a constant and suf- - 
ficient supply of the raw: material, the 


‘| plan was, to give a free aud unlimited 


power of import and export. The advan- 
tages our harbours held out to the Ameri- 
can. grower, would thus ensure us a con- 
stant supply, convinced as they would in - 
that event be, that a ready: market for 
their commodity would be found; if not 
with us, yet in some other quarter. The 
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noble lord concluded with expressing his | 
conviction that the government would act 
the wiser part by forbearing to interfere 
in matters of trade, and leaving it to be 
regulated by the natural influence of i 
own operation. 
The question on the third reading being 
called for, the house divided : Contents 44; 
‘Not-Contents 13 ; Majority 31. 
{Prorest acainst THE Corton 
** Dissentient; 1. Because, as this bill pro- 
hibits the exportation of all cotton wool, 
and the Orders of Council of the 11th and 
25th of Nov. 1807, force into British ports 
the whole of -that commodity sent by 
America for the supply of foreign states, 
the quantity brought by these and other 
means into the British market must be so 
great, in proportion to the demand, as _ to 
reduce the value of that commodity toa 
trifle. When we consider, therefore, that 
the usual exportation of cotton wool from 
America, is 250,000 bags, amounting, at 
121. per bag, to the value of 3 millions 
sterling, we conceive that this is not only 
a gross violation of the law of nations, but 
- the most substantial injury ever inflicted 
on a friendly and independent state. 2. 
Because this. reduction of the value of cot- 
‘ton wool, will discourage the growth of it 
to a degree that, on the return of peacc, 
when ‘the demand for our cotton goods 
revives, must deeply injure this extensive 
‘branch of our manufactures, by producing 
a deficiency in the supply, and consequent 
dearness, of the raw material. 3. Be- 
‘ cause, much as we regret the unwarranta- 
ble provocation given to the U. States of 
America, and the injury thus inflicted on 
our manufactures, we feel with still deeper 
affliction the evil with which this bill 
threatens the constitution of our country.— 
Whilst it prohibits the exportation of cot- 
ton-wool, it permits his majesty, by licence 
under his sign manual, to authorize any 
person to. export from Great Britain any 
quantity of cotton-wool, under such regu- 
dations, restrictions, and securities, as may 
be specified in the licence ; and thus con- 
fers on the crown a legal right to arrange 
and share out the trade in a most valuable 
commodity; a principle which, if extend- 
ed to other articles, must create a new and 
alarmingsource of influence, almost bound- 
Jess in the extent to which it may be car- 
vied..—Even when confined to the present 
‘instance of cotton+wool, it appears to us a 
most dangerous extension of the patronage 
of the crown: We believe there is no 


imtelligent merchant who must not think, ‘om 


that by the prohibition to export cotton. 
wool, the value of that article will suffer a 
diminution to the amount at least of one 
million sterling. It is. plain, therefore, that 
if his majesty can, by granting licences, 
supply the markets to which cotton-wool 
went before this unwarrantable interrup. 
tion of the trade,—as the commodity, with 
the restoration of demand, must resume its 
value, this immense sum may be corruptly. 
distributed by the executive government, 
by giving licences to persons whose poli- 
tical conduct it may wish to influence. 
4. Because we think there is just reason to 
believe, that this measure is adopted with 
a view to create the undue influence with 
which it arms the executive governmeitt; 
for the following clause, which tends to do 
away the influence the bill confers, with: 
out deranging the system it means to és- 
tablish, was rejected by the house: 
‘ Provided always, that when his majesty - 
shall determine, by licence, to authorize 
the exportation of any = quantity of 
cotton-wool, the board of trade shall an- 
nounce such determination in the Gazette, 
together with the regulations, restrictions, 
and securities, intended to be specified in 
the licence ; and the name of every person 
who, within a week, shall state in writing 
to the secretary of the said board, his de- 
sire to export the quantity of cotton meant 
to be exported under the conditions sti- 
pulated, shall be put into a glass jar; and 
at 12 o’clock on the ninth day after the 
advertisement shall have been inserted in 
the Gazette, the secretary of the board of 
trade shall, in the presence of such of the 
persons desirous of exporting cotton-wool 
as may choose to attend, after mixing the 
names in a manner to preclude all suspi-. 
cion of preference, draw out of the said 
jar one of the names therein contained, 
and his majesty’s licence shall forthwith 
be granted to the person whose name is 
so drawn.’—5. Because, recollecting that 
within these few days the two houses of 
parliament have received an unanimous 
petition of the common council of the city 
of London, declaring ‘that the burdens 
borne by the people of this country have 
been considerably augmented—by gross 
abuses in the management and expendi 
ture of the public money, and by a pro- 
fusion of sinecure places and pension, 
which have not only greatly added to their 
sufferings, but created a pernicions and 
dangerous influence, corrupting and 
dermining the pure and free principles of 
British constitution,’ we 
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the passing of this bill must give rise to 
serious and alarming discontent, when it 
js known that it may eventually arm the 
crown with the power of distributing a 
gam equal in amount to the sum allowed 
for defraying the expenditure of his ma- 
jesty’s civil list, unaccompanied by any 
check to prevent its being used for the 
purposes of augmenting to an unparalleled 
degree that “ pernicious and dangerous 
influence” which has so solemnly been 
stated to parliament by his majesty’s 
faithful and loyal subjects, the corporation 
_of London, as ‘ corrupting and undermin- 
ing the pure and free principles of the 
British constitution.’ (Signed,) Lauder- 
dale, King, Albemarle.” 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, April 8. 

[ParERs RELATING To Russta.] Mr. 
Whitbread rose, pursuant to notice, to 
move for certain papers which had been 
alluded to by the noble lord (G. L. Gower), 
ina debate which took place on the 29th 
of March, upon a motion of an hon. friend 
of his (Mr. Sharp). The house had heard 
a great deal of discussion respecting the 
propriety of quoting from any documents 
not before the house. He should not now 
go into a question which had been so often 
and so fully discussed; but he appre- 
hended, that the right hon. gent. would 
agree with him in‘ thinking, that commu- 
nications, in whatever form they were 
made, should be made by his majesty’s 
confidential ministers, and by no one else, 

under any pretence whatever. The noble 
lord, therefore, after communicating the 
information to which he alluded in debate, 
whether in a more official or less official 
shape, to his government at home, had put 
it beyond his own controul, and ought not 
publicly to have disclosed it: The mo- 
tion which he meant now to propose, 
pointed to two objects; the first of which 
was, the production of a paper which ac- 
companied the treaty of alliance between 
this country and Russia, in 1805; the 
other was connected with a communica- 


tion made by the noble lord to his majesty’s 


secretaty of state, in the course of his last 
mission in 1807. After the overthrow of 
the confederacy of 1805, and the conclu- 
sion of the peace of Presburgh, a large mass 
of papers relative to that confederacy had 
been thrown upon the table, by lord Mul- 


ve, then foreign secretary of state, per- 
but quite as voluntary 
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as without selection, and certainly without 
discretion ; for, not only were some dis- 
Ps published which never ought to 
ave been published, but it would have 
been difficult to have found any thing in 
the course of the correspondence more 
unfit for publication than some of the 
papers which had been submitted to par- 
liament, uncalied for and unexpected. 
These papers certainly furnished abundant 
matter of inculpation against the ministers 
of the day; but the man who was at the 
head of that administration, of as splendid 
talents as this or perhaps any other coun- 
try had ever produced, died. After his 
death, his colleagues in office resigned the 
reins of government, in consequence of his 
decease, and no discussion ever took place 
upon the subject of that treaty. He did 
think that the noble lord ought to have 
been one of the last persons to have called 
the attention of the house to the events of 
that time, considering that he was the sole 
manager in the formation of that confede- 
racy, and considering how fatally it ter- 
minated for the interests of ali the parties 
connected with it. The noble lord had at 
that time conducted the negociations with 
so much secrecy, that they were wholly 
unknown at Vienna till the treaty was con- 
cluded, so that he was deprived of the ad- 
vice of sir A. Paget, and of the informa~ 
tion which he might have derived from 
him respecting the state of the Austrian 
army, and of the heart-burnings and party 
spirit which were at that time felt in the 
court of Vienna. But, though the noble 
lord had kept secret not only from our 
ally, but from a minister of his own court, 
the articles of the treaty which he was 
then concluding at St. Petersburg, he had 
on his late mission held out the refusal on 
the part of Russia, to communicate thé 
secret articles of the treaty which that 
power had concluded with France, as a 
sufficient ground for refusing its mediation 
between Great Britain aad France, even 
though the emperor had assured lord Hut 
chinson, that it was his opinion that we 
oughtto enter into negociation with France, 
not, as that noble lord had represented, — 
because it was proper that we should make 
peace with France on any terms, but be- 
cause he (the emperor of Russia) knew 
that the terms of peace which the emperor 
of the French was ready to offer were such 
as he believed lord Hutchinson would be 
of opinion that this country ought to ac+ 
cept. At the time of negociati ree 
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consented, by his own confession, to an 
article by ‘which it was stipulated that the 
powers of Europe should go into a con- 
gress, in which the law of nations should 
be formally discussed, and in which the 
maritime pretensions of this country would, 
of course, as forming a part of that law, 
“have come under discussion. [Lord G. 
L. Gower, from the other side of the house, 
said he had never done any such thing.] 
The noble lord, Mr. Whitbread said, 5 
nied the allegation; but as the maritime 
law of this country was not positively ex- 
cluded from the operation of this provi- 
sional article of the treaty, he contended, 
that it was virtually included in it. But 
if such was not the interpretation which 
the noble lord put upon this article of 
the treaty, how, he asked, did Russia 
understand it? Had not the noble lord 
himself stated, in a former debate, that 
a. notification was’ made to him, before 
the Russian ministers were permitted 
to sign the treaty, that his majesty, 
the emperor of Russia, would instruct his 
minister to use his endeavours at the gene- 
ral congress, which it was then in con- 
templation to assemble, to endeavour to 
_ procure a modification of such regulations 
of our maritime code, as might be found to 


be inconsistent with justice? The question 
of maritime rights was supposed to have 
been settled in the treaty concluded be- 
tween this country and the northern powers 
in 1801; but was it not evident from this 
Declaration, that there was still subsist- 
ing a rankling in the mind of the Russian 


overnment upon the very question? Mr. 
Whitbread contended, that this was the 
fair interpretation to be put upon the de- 
claration; and that, at present, when the 
contest with these powers might be said to 
be but beginning, it was desirable that the 
British house of commons should be put 
in possession of any document which 
wae to throw light upon the pretensions 
which they set forth. Of the substance 
of the communication the house was al- 
ready in possession ; but he insisted upon 
~ the. propriety of their being put in pos- 
session of the communication, not merely 
incidentally, but formally, and officially.— 
The other paper for which he meant to 
move, was the communication made b 
the. ambassador of this country to his 
majesty’s secretary of state, which had 
been also. alluded to in debate, and in 
which it’ had been stated by the noble 
lord, that a person,high in authority had 
made use of the expression, ‘ il faut mena- 


er Angleterre pour le moment.’ Th 
lord had alleded to this 
tion in debate, for the purpose of shewing 
that Russia was determined to go to war 
with this country before the expedition 
was undertaken against Copenhagen; but 
before the house could judge whether the | 
fact was relevant to the argument which 
he grounded upon it, it was important to 
know who was the person who made use 
of this expression, and whether it was 
used in conversation with the noble lord, 
or with a third person; because, if it was 
dropped in conversation with a third per. 


-son, it. must be evident to every one, that 


it might have no effect whatever in sup- 
porting the proposition or opinion which 
the noble lord meant to establish. It was 
alleged, that this communication was made 
in a private letter to the secretary of state, 
and very probably it was so; nor did he 
mean to question the propriety of a-secre- 
tary of state keeping up a correspondence 
with ministers employed abroad ; but the 
noble lord ought not to have made use of 
the communication for the purpose of in- 
fluencing the decision of the house, if it 
was of such a nature, or if it was 
made in such a way, that it could not be 
laid before the house.—He did not wish 
that the whole of the letter or dispatch 
which contained the communication should 


_be made public; all that he desired was, 


that the house should be put in possession 
of that part of the dispatch which related 


to this particular communication. He 


concluded with moving, That an address 
be presented to his majesty, that he would 
be graciously pleased to order that there 
be laid before the house a copy of the De- 
claration delivered to his majesty’s am- 
bassador at the court of Petersburg, noti- 
fying that his imperial majesty would in- 
struct his plenipotentiary at a general con- 
ress, to endeavour to procure a modifica- 
tion of such regulations in our maritime 
code as might be found to be inconsistent 
with justice; and likewise of a copy or 
abstract of a letter or dispatch, transmitted 
by his majesty’s ambassador to his ma- 
jesty’s foreign secretary of state, between 
the months of June and Nov. 1807, as far 
as such letter or dispatch may refer to an 
expression, ‘ il faut menager |’ Angleterre 
pour le moment.’ . 
Lord G, L. Gower said, that the house 
could not be surprised at the anxiety which 
he felt to express his sentiments upon, the 
present motion, after the representations 


which had been given of what had fallen 
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‘from him in a debate of a former evening, 
both by the hon. gent. who had just sat 
down, and in the public prints. He was 


‘most anxious to convince the house that 
_ he never had, in his ofticial situation, done 


any thing to countenance the imputation 
of his having assented to_any proposition, 
which had for its object to attack, either 
directly or indirectly, those principles of 
maritime law upon which this country had 
always acted, and upon which, he trusted, 
that it would ever continue to act. With 
this impression, he felt himself extremely 
obliged tothe hon. gent. for having brought 
forward the motion which he had on this 
evening submitted to the house ; and in 
that motion he should most heartily con- 
cur, as far as it related to the production 
of the Declaration which accompanied the 
treaty of 1805. He hoped also, that 


his honourable friend the secre- 


tary of state would agree to this part 
of the motion, not only in justice to 
him, but in justice also to the character of 
an illustrious statesman, now no more 
(Mr. Pitt). It would be but an act of 


justice to the memory of that great man, 
who had spent his life in upholding the 
character and maintaining the rights of 
the country, to shew that in his latter days 


he did not desert that cause which it had 
been the great object of his life to support. 


* With this view, he trusted that his right 


hon. friend would consent, not only to the 
production of the Declaration, but that the 
whole correspondence relative to this De- 
claration would be produced ; from which 
it would appear, how little foundation 
there was for the accusation which had 
been brought against him, of having left 
any question relative to -the maritime 
rights of the country open either to cavil 
or to’ discussion. His lordship did not 
wish now to enter into a discussion of all 
the questions connected with the treaty 
of 1805, and if this was the wish of. the 


_hon. gent. he thought that he had not dealt 


fairly with the house in not giving a no- 
tice to that effect. With the other part 
of the hon: gent’s motion, he could not 
eoncur, because the communication to 
which he referred was contained in a 
private letter; and even supposing that 


» the ‘house were to agree to an address 


for the oe of this paper, he 
really did not know what answer the 
crown could make to it; because the 
crown had as little power to compel the 
production of a private letter which was 


in the hands of the secretary of state;. 


as it had over any private letter which — 
might be in the hands of any other in-’ 
dividual inthe country. Ifthe hon. gent._ 
was of opinion that he had been deficient 
in his duty in transmitting such a com- 
munication in the shape of a private let- 
ter, it would be better at once to move a 
vote of censure upon him for having done 
so. He begged the house, however, to re- 
collect, that he.had mentioned neither let- 
ter nor dispatch in the former debate. 
He had simply mentioned the circumstance 
of a certain expression having been used by 
a person high in authority in Russia, leaving 
the house to give what credit they might 
think fit to this assertion, and to deduce 
whatever inference from it they might be 
of cpinion that it warranted. Neither did 
it follow, that, because he had communi- 
cated this expression to his government at 
home, he had mentioned the name of the 
person who used it. It so happened in 
the present instance, that his right hon. 


‘friend was in possession of the name 


of the person who had made use of the 
expression, but it was for his right -hon. 
friend to judge of the prudence and ex- 
pediency of disclosing who that person 
was. He must observe, however, that if 
every communication made by a forei 
minister to his government were to a 
made public, as a matter of course, the 
inevitable effect of such a system would 
be, to destroy all confidence betwen diplo- 
matic agents and.the courts to which they 
were accredited.’ He should therefore 
give his decided negative to the last mo- 
tion of the hon. gent.; and the first part 
of the address he should propose to amend, 
by moving for the production, not only of 
the Declaration accompanying the treat 
of 1805, but of the correspondence whic 
passed relative to that Declaration. 

Mr. Whitbread most willingly concurred 
in the amendment proposed by the noble 
lord in the first part of the motion, for it 
was his wish, that all the correspondence 
relative to the Russian Declaration in ques- 
tion, should be made public. But. “he 
could not assent to the amendment so far. 
as it went to negative the production of 
the private letter, or an extract from it. 
What would be the consequence of refus- 
ing to communicate such letters, when pre~ 
viously made public in order to influence — 
the vote of the house, and serve the pur- 
pose of ministers ? Because the noble lord 
was the ambassador, and the right hon, 
gent. secretary of state, the ee : 


was to be carried on by private » 20" 


‘ 
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The noble lord had said, that he had never 
stated that he communicated this informay 
tion to ministers. Perhaps, he had not: 
but the right hon. secretary had publicly 


‘ stated the fact, and yet the house was to 


be precluded from information about a 
communication under the impression of 
which they had been called upon to vote. 
He did not know what authority the 
expressions adverted to by the noble lord 
rested ; whether they were directly men- 
tioned to him by any person upon whom 
much reliance could be placed, or whether 
he fad the information from a third per- 
gon. For his part, he rather thought that 
the expressions did not come from any 
quarter upon which much dependance 


‘eould be placed. But this was the point 


respecting which it was most important 
for the house to be well informed. He 
could not understand the doctrine, that 
private letters between ambassadors and 
secretaries of state, were, under all circum- 


- stances, to be suppressed. The informa- 


tion contained in the letter had been vo- 
luntarily offered on the part of ministers, 
with a view to influence the vote of the 


hogse. This naturally laid a ground for 


calling for the information in an explicit 
and tangible shape, that it might be seen 
whether it was of a kind to bear out the 

uments which have been founded upon 
it. But immediately, when it was called 
for, he answered, ‘ No, it-is a private letter, 
and cannot be produced.’ If they meant to 
stand upon this objection, why did they 
communicate the information atall? They 
themselves had urged that lord Hutehin- 
son’s information was private, when they 
had not only connijved at his conferences 
with the emperor of Russia, but hed de- 
sired him to communicate his sentiments, 
and asserted, that he had been bamboozled, 
for that had been the expression; and 
that the information which had been ob- 
tained, was not such as to deserve much 
eonsideration. Yet these very men stated 

ressions, of nobody knew whom, to in- 
fluence the vote of the house, and refused 
all explicit information on the subject, on 
the ground of the intelligence having been 
aserey ed in a private letter! The majo- 
nity of the house might perhaps be against 
him on this occasion, but he trusted that 


he ghould be supported by a minority of 


no little weight and importance. 
communication in question, though origi- 
naliy private, had been made public from 
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nen the hon. gent. offence, for whom he 


he should therefore persist in that. part of 
his original motion. 
_Siv T. Turton deprecated severely this 
perpetual recurrence to. subjects under. 
taken for the purposes of party spirit and 
personal enmity, 

Mr. Whitbread here called the hon. b 
to order; disclaiming at the same time 
the unworthy motives which were so un. 
generously imputed to him. 

The Speaker having intimated to the 
hon. baronet the impropriety of such lan- 
guage, - 

Su T. Turton felt extremely sorry thas 
any thing which fell from him should haye 


elt the sincerest and most cordial esteem: 
when he said personal enmity, he meant 
only political enmity; and was unforty. | 
nate in his mode of expressing himself, 
He sup d the amendment on the 
ground of the confidential nature of diplo- 
macy. He would ask, if the state of 
rope was again restored, what credit am- 
bassadors would gain at foreign courts, 
who made it their practice to divulge se- 
cret communications. He thought the 
hon. gent was condemned by hisown arga- 
ment, for if the papers laid before parlia- 
ment by lo Malgreve excited through- 
out Europe such li 


ively indignation, why 
endeavour, by the same cause, to excite 
the same sensation now? 
Mr. Herbert thought it most important 
that the motion should be agreed to. He 
was one of those on whom the speech of 
the noble lord, and the expression alluded 
to,‘ il faut menager Angleterre pour, le 
moment,’ had made a strong impression; 
and if be had thought the authority on 
which they rested incontrovertible, he 
should not ie voted as he had done upon 
the question of the Danish expedition. He 
once thought, that ministers were ready 
to prove their allegations-in the declara- 
tion, in answer te Russia; but the right 
hon. secretary, whose speeches were more 
remarkable for their brilliancy than their 
solidity, had waved these, and resorted to 
other matters of a more indeterminate soft; 
however, the subject was brought back 
again to its former state, by the informa. 
tion communicated by the noble lord. | It 
was therefore of the greatest moment 10 
have it clearly known, upon what author 
rity it rested ; what was its precise import, 
and what credit ought to be attached to it. 
Mr. Windham observed, that the subject, 
of discussion lay within a very narrow 


the manner in which it had been used, and 


compass, being limited to the point, wher _ 
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ther the letter ought to be produced? If 
the letter had been kept altogether private, 
then there could be no call for its produc- 
tion, for there could have been no know- 
ledge of its existence. But the case was 
not, whether a letter, said to be private, 
should be permitted to remainso ; but 
whether one publicly brought forward, 
and made use of to influence the vote of 
the house, by one of the parties, should 
be produced in a tangible and authenti- 
cated state.. A letter, though private, 
might relate to public affairs, and a minis- 
ter might, to a certain degree, act upon it 
without thinking proper to produce it, but 
resting upon his general responsibility. 
But, when.a letter of this kind was quoted 
by the writer, with a view to make an im- 
pression on parliament, the question was, 
whether that did not become evidence 
which before was not so; and whether it 


ought not.therefore to be produced, sub- 


ject, of course, to that sort of discretion 
which ministers must exercise, even with 
respect to public dispatches. As this was, 
in some measure, a new Case, attention 
must be given to its nature, not only with 
a view to the present question, but in or- 


_~der to settle a rule for the future: Con- 


sidering. the matter in this light, the first 
thing that occurred was, that the public 
business might be managed by a private 
correspondence of: this sort, in a way 
which would place the whole out of the 
reach of parliament. Some might remem- 
ber how this principle was made use of 
in the trial of Mr. Hastings, where it ap- 
peared that, under the pretence of private 
correspondence, the salutary order of the 
Company, that all correspondence should 
bein writing, was evaded. The public 
trust: was liable to be abused in the same 
manner; and the wholesome rule was, 
that: when letters had forfeited their 
character of privacy, by being brought 
forward to influence the vote of the house, 
they should then only be protected by the 
same discretion to which even public dis- 
atches were subject. © What had we to 
Justify the expedition to Denmark? Secret 
articles and private letters; the most con- 
venient things for a bad minister that 
could possibly be imagined. ‘This might 
mark the evil that would result from a 
principle of this kind, and, upon the whole, 
ré was ho comparison between the ba- 
lanee of danger from concealment and pub- 
ligity. The ministers having:then quoted 


the letter in question for their own purposes, : 


the house had a right tocits:production... 
Vou. X. 


Mr. Sturges Bourne denied that his noble 
friend had used this letter for the purpose’ 
of influencing: the decision of the house, 
He had been: present when his noble’ 
friend made the speech which caused so 
considerable an impression, and he welf 
recollected, that his noble friend stated the, 
general fact of which he was in possession > 
and that it was not until in reply to a ques~ 
tion put to him by the hon. gent. opposite, 
that he added that he had communicated: 
that fact in a private letter to the right 
hon. secretary of state. If he abstained 
from going any further into this subject, 
at present, he begged to be understood, 
that he was not-deterred from doing so by 
the high and: dictatorial tone which the’ 
hon. mover, on this as well as ‘on many” 
other occasions, chose to assume. The 
house and the public, would judge of the 
consistency of the hon. gentlemen oppo-' 
site, who, when they were in office, Pad 
refused to produce, on the only two occa- 
sions on which they were required to pro-' 
duce them, papers moved for’ by his hop! 
friends, but who’ now, after having ex- 
hausted their motions for public documents, | 
were driven to.the ‘necessity of. moving 
for the unwarrantable production of pri-‘ 
vaté correspondence.” 

‘Dr. Laurence observed, that the dicta- 
torial tone and manner of the last speaker | 
did not suit well with his complaint against | 
a dictatorial tone and manner in another 
person. It would have come better from 
the right hon.secretary opposite, who was 
so remarkable for levity and jesting, that 
no one could’ pretend to equal him, unless 
he had a jest-book in his‘hand/‘ As the’ 
expressions alluded to had been’'put 
writing, every one must desire to see ‘the 
whole of the paper, or at least as ‘much as 
could be produced without detriment to 
the public service ; for though they might ° 
have been very’fairly stated by the noble~ 
lord, as far'as he went, yet in the letter 
they might be so qualified as to make a ~ 
different, impression. He allowed that 
stronger ground ought to be laid for the — 
production of a private letter, than for the ~ 
production of a public dispatch ; but, if it 
was said that a private ‘letter ought not to 
be produced: at all, the doctrine was con-— 
trary to of the British con- 
stitution; which ‘held publicity, though 


attended with some disadvantages, to’ be, 
on the whole, preferable to secrecy. In- 
formation of the most secret’ nature had 
often, upon this ground; been :produeed, — 
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ministers, if their principle of. seerecy was | 
| public. documents on which: to, ground hig 
| relations. The impossibility was so; evi. 


Jopted, might recline on their bed of 
roses, or remein concealed, like moles in 
their apartments, under. ground, till. they. 
happened occasionally. to blunder into 


Hawkins, Broune denied; that the: 
noble lord bad ina former debate made 
any, quotation, from a private: letter. He 
had used, the fact in the way of ar 
Inaring it to the house to give: what de- 
gree of credit they pleased to his assertion. 
ide thought the: production of the letter 
without. the name would not be a sufficient 
guarantee for the safety of the person 
trom, whom. the communication was re- 
ceived, and would therefore support. the: 
. Mr. Secretary Canning. would, fairly 
state, that he had, hitherto abstained from 
speaking.on the subject, because whatever 
might.have been the course of the debate, 
if it.had been, possible that ‘the argument 
of the, -hon. gent. should have influenced 
the. house,. or that. the: arguments: of his 
noble.friend should not have influenced: 
the house on what he conceived. to be the 
clear, question, before them ; if; the ineli- 
Natiom,of, the house had. shewa be. 
unfavourable to his view,of, the: subject ; 
he.should,then haye,steod.up, notmerely 
to argue. against the metion; but to entreat 
the house, ‘that if, they did) not. place: in: 
him:that, confidence, without, whieh it) was: 
impossible for him adequately, to fulfidthe: 
dutics his.situation, they wauldipermit 
him,to.retire, retaining. his, honour: Not 
one. spark, of that-henour, sheultbhe 
celve he retained, if he; were, to divulge. 
that which.at'the time when.it was. com- 
municated, and. since, and, new, felt; 
that impression, however, great; -the: defer- 
_ ence which he entertained, for the; house, 
and, however anxious he: was, torhow to. 
their, decision, were that deeisienite:call 
for the. production, of, the. paper ques- 
tion, he. would ..rather. incur; their. dis- 


than.,thus compromise; his. own:} 
Having) said: } 


onour; and, character. 
thus, much, he, should. proceed: to, re- 
mark on.same of the arguments: that, had. 
been, urged by;the opposite: side of, the 
house. A, right hon. gent.: (Ma. Wand- 
ham). had .imagined | a, possible ¢ase in 
which the private correspondencesbetween 
the. secretary of,state at: home. and- the. 
minister,.abroad, be; pushed to: such 
an extreme, that official ' intercourse. 


ent, | 


. chose to ay 
gent. asked: his noble friend to reply” 


might be, carried.on, ond 


ia that manner, 


the historian be left to. search in vain fox 


dent (since: the chasm must so soon be 
discovered: by the colleagues, of: tae mi- 
nisten, and, by the sovereign, who could 
not fail to. be: surprised: atthe départun 
and arrival of messengers without diy 


patches), that he: was astonished how: the 


‘ight:hon. gent. (who, to» great, acuteness; 

understanding, joined that knowledge; 
of: business, which certainly must’ shew 
him, that: acuteness. of understanding; 
though, theoretically advantageous, might 
be practically injurious. to. business). could 
advance such a monstrous supposition. As 
his noble friend: had justly stated; many! 
cases must occur, invwhich a minister atw 
foreign:court;might, in his public official 
dispatches, relate facts and occurrences ty 
‘his: own government, and, at the same 


time, confide to them,. im secret communi« 


cations, what he conceived to be the 
‘springs:and motives of those occurrences, 
An ainbassador might be put im possession, 
through confidential: channels, of such ine 
formation. He might. receive it on the 
score of his.own 1 character, or he: 
might be: under the understood): 
obligation of his-office, by: a friend, 
tress, or a courtier of the sovereign, in 
whose capital he resided. The whole nax! 
ture of .the information wou!d them con) 
sist in:the: authority; which: authority was 
precisely the: circumstance that could not 
bedivulged. Otherwise, when a British 
minister went to.a foreign court, he ought 
loudly: and generally: to: declare: to: all 
about him, ‘do: not: tell me: amy: thing» 
which you. do not: wist» should be. baid. be~ 
fore: the British house of:commons? Une! 
fortunately, too much already. had beew’ 
divulged, and so far. from depriving» the 
future historian of! his mratevials, we an’ 
ticipated Itvwould be: easy to point: 
out: books: that-had been translated: into’ 
other languages, whieh had caused: the’ 
disgrace: and death’ of individuals, implix’ 
catedbby them. But, then, said the hon. 
gent. if this letter was unfit for, production 


} it-onght not to have beem quoted by the: 
| noble lord. ‘Phe answer to this was, that’ 
hade not been quoted by him. His» 
noble fiiend stated a fact; he was asked 
by the hon. 
that fact: before, and he answered yes, but’ 


gent. whether he had» stated 


in-a private letter ; and this the hon. gent. ~ 
otation) Of course, the 


to this. question.as.acourtesy:; for surely’ 
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hie would not pretend to arrogate to him- 
self the tight of ‘demanding from every 
member in that house an atiswer to any 
question that he might think ‘proper to 
propose to him. “Hf the hon. gent. did so 
-arrogate, he would say, that to him ‘exclu- 

sively he would deny that cour‘esy. The 
hon. and learned doctor (Laurence) had 
taken very angry notice of the manner in 
which the dictatorial ‘tone of the hon. 
mover had been reprehended. For him- 
self, he could not say that the tone of the 

‘ hon. mover had been much higher to- 
night than he usually chose to pitch it; 
and he hoped it would not make greater 
impression ‘on the house than it usually 
kad made. . With respect to the arguments 
of the hon. and learned doctor on the 
question before the house, he had himself 
anticipated the answer to them, by ad- 
mitting that, prima facie. strong ground 
must be laid for the production of a pri- 

-vate letter, and if any names which it 
contained ought in discretion to be sup- 

ed, they should be so suppressed. 
How did this apply to the present case, 
in which ‘the name was identically the 
matter of consequence? If the learned 

doctor discredited the stateinents of his 
noble friend, let him say so. Such a pro- 
ceeding, though not very civil, would at 
least be intelligible ; but it was ‘most ex- 
traordinary, by way of putting his noble 
friend’s truth to the test, to move for the 
production of a letter, the only part of 
which by which his veracity could be as- 

eertained, must be suppressed !—The right 
hon. secretary proceeded to state on what 

grounds he supported the other part of the 
amendment proposed by his noble friend. 

Since the speech of his ‘noble friend on a 
former night, an attempt had been revived 
to prejudice in the minds of the public that 
administration in the year 1805, which 

_ had endeavoured to establish a continental 

coalition —, France. He would not 
now entet fully on this subject, not con- 
ceiving that it was comprised in the hon. 
nt.’s notice; although he should always 
€ ptepared to meet any attack on the 
merits of the great individual, ‘now no 

Morte, who had so principal @ share in that 
transaction. It had been thought by the 
hon. gentlemen opposite, that in the 
speech of his noble friend they had found 
Something dérogating from the policy of 
that confederacy ; on the grouiid that the 
administration of that day weré content to 

sacrifice to its accomplishment a question 


im which the country had ever felt deeply 
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interested. and in which it inust now feel 
more deeply interested than ever—the ina- 
rititme rights of England. The reverse of 
this was the fact. If the hon. gent. had 
attended ‘accurately to his noble friend, he 


must have been convinced, that the form 


of the declaration was of itselfa proof, 
that it was not a matter of concession. 
Had it been so, it would have made part 
of the price of that concession: it would 


have made part of the treaty.. What was 


it, that at that time, under the appellation 
of ‘the law of nations,’ attracted the at- 
tention of Europe? ‘So far was this term 
from applying to our maritime right, that 
it never happened that in any public docu- 
ment the maritime code was meant or men- 
tioned. What were the cases to which 
that expression referred? The’ recent 
seizure of the duke D’Enghien on neutral 
territory, and dragging him to slaughter > 
the recent seizure of a British minister 
(sir-T. Rumbold), on neutral territory, 
and carrying him prisoner to France. Did. 
the hon. gent. see nothing in this seizure 
of a British minister, and this murder of'2 
French prince, but that which must attract 
the attention of the continent to the mari- 
time code of Great Britain? On that mas 
ritime code, a separate provision had been 
proposed, in an article to which his noble 
friend on the part of G. Britain ‘had re~ 
fused to be a party. By the first of the 
papers which would be produced, in con- 
sequence of the motion before the house, 
bemg a dispatch dated the 7th of April, it 
would be found, that his noble friend had 
declared, that no consideration whatever, 
fot even the certainty of a total raptare 
with the confederating powers, would in- 
duce him to consent to the proposition 
made by the Russian minister, to submit 
the tnaritime code of G. Britain to a con- 
gress of the great powers of Europe ; and 
that he was fully authorised to declare, that 
the British government would never consent 
tosuch a reference or interference. Was this 
the language, were these the symptoms, of 
concession? Unquestionably, after the re+ 
jection of the article proposed, after the sig- 
nature of the treaty, his hoble friend had 
received ahd transmitted homé the De- 
claration alluded to; bat be had it not in 
his discrétion to refuse to do this; and he 
accompanied the on of the Decla- 
ration with a strong expression of his re+ 
gret, that his imperial. majesty had thowght 
it necessary to make it, and with a firm 
repetition of what he knew to be the sen- — 
timehts of his gourt on the’subject. Did 
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his noble friend forfeit the favour of 
sovereign by this conduct? Were his ma- 
jesty’s ministers lukewarm on the. occa- 
sion? Qn the contrary, as would appear 
by the..papers when produced, on the re- 
ception of the treaty, lord Mulgrave wrote 
to his noble friend, expressing his majesty’s 
SppRAbOtO® of his proceedings, and de- 
clared his majesty’s determination not to 
submit his rights of maritime war to any 
ediationwhatever. This was during Mr. 
Pitt’s administration. Nor was this. de- 
termination concealed from the foreign 
ministers ; for the copy of a letter of the 
same .date from lord Mulgrave to the 
Russian ambassador would be produced, 
‘in which his lordship expressed similar 
sentiments; declared that no statesman 
would eyer be found in this country, who 
would venture to. unsettle that on which 
the power and prosperity of the country 
rested; and stated, that his noble friend 
had discharged a decided duty in the re- 
jection of the proposition that had been 
made to him. Where was here the sacri- 
fice of honour and. of rights? Whatever 
the hon, gent. might think of other parts 
of his noble friend’s character, they must 
know his candour too well to suppose that 
his observations on a former evening were 
intended for the purpose of producing, 
not an exculpation, but a panegyric on 
the conduct by which he evinced, that he 
was determined not to compromise that 
which was the solid foundation of the power 
of this country. He congratulated the 
house and the public, that. such a deter- 
mination had been evinced. He trusted 
that similar principles to those which 
pervaded this negotiation, would pervade 
any other negotiation in any other bands. 
He trusted that the great example which 
the administration of that day had set,— 
by refusing to purchase an object, how- 
ever desirable and important, by the sa- 


' crifice of that which was not the peculiar 


strength of Britain alone, but which was 


the source and of the general 


strength, by which that object appeared 
to be attainable,—he trusted that that ex- 
ample would be followed to the end of 
time. He trusted that what we had not 
given to acquire a great good, we should 
never give even to avert a great evil. He 
trusted that what we had refused to grant to 
the request of friendship, would never be 
extorted from us by the menaces of hos- 
sility. 
a. Whitbread, adverting to the personal 
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iimputations that had been cast upon him 
4 


[1368 
in the. course of the debate, observed, that 
if there was any thing dictatorial in his 
manner, he was sure that such manner 
could less become any man in that house 
than himself, who had so few pretensions 
to assume it. Asa member of parliament 
however, he did not arrogate great privi- 
leges, and he never would allow those privi- 
leges to be derogated from by those, who 
in the most dictatorial manner charged 
him with being dictatorial; and who in. 
the most arrogant manner accused him of 
arrogance. To the right hon. secretary 
who had treated him with so much free. | 
dom, he would say, that the vices of his 
manner were levity and misrepresentation, 
The first was manifested in the mode in 
which that right hon, gent. jeered his hon, 
and learned friend near him (Dr. Lau. . 
rence), one ounce of whose sterling worth 
he would not exchange for all the gilt 
gingerbread on the other side of the house, 
Of the second vice of his manner, misre- 
presentation, he had given a striking in- 
stance, by introducing a debate on papers, 
before the papers were laid on the table, 
and by pronouncing a panegyric on the 
noble lord, before the house was in pos- 
session of the means of ascertaining whe- 
ther that panegyric was well or ill-found- 
ed. As to the inutility of presenting 
the letter with the names suppressed, it 
would be advantageous to have it even in 
that shape. The mere declaration of the 
noble lord was fugitive, and could not be 
made the ground of any subsequent par- 
liamentary proceeding. He could not see 
the necessity under which the right ‘hon. 
secretary would labour of resigning, were 
his motion agreed to. That dreadful 
calamity to the country surely need not 
take place ; but, dreadful as it would be, he 
owned he would rather see the right hon. 
gent. quit office in that manner, than that 
e should be turned out by the dark junto 
which lurked about the throne. He re- 
peated his former assertions as to the unfair 
manner in which Mr. Garlike and lord 
Hutchinson had been treated, and after 
some other observations, concluded by ~ 
calling upon the house to take this oppor- 
tunity of asserting their rights to have 
formally before them, that which was used 
in debate for the purpose of influencing 
their judgment. 
A division then took place, when the. 
numbers were: For the amendment, 1145 
For the original motion, 50. Majorir 
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